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Dec agricultural income in the 
face of rising industrial income presents 
one of our gravest national problems. 
The factors that are and have been at 
work to increase urban prosperity while 
decreasing rural prosperity relative to 
each other are numerous and compli- 
cated. No one solution will meet ali 
the situations thus created, least of all 
the proposal to do nothing about it. 

Part I presents some of the facts— 
not new but none the less important. 
Farm incomes (p. 1) are recovering 
slowly from the sharp depression of 
1919-21, but they are still below the 
purchasing power of other groups. Our 
farmers are receiving a diminishing 
share of our national income (p. 7). 
Some farm products have suffered 
more than others (p. 16). Tenancy is 
increasing and the equities of farmer 
owners has been decreasing (p. 20). 
Since 1920 farm land values have de- 
clined more rapidly (p. 27) than have 
farm incomes. The actual farm popu- 
lation has declined to about 88 per cent 
of what it was in 1920 (p. 51). At the 
same time the former rate of increase in 
urban populations ceases to continue 
(p. 44) so that despite the trek to the 
city the farmer has not the usual rate of 
population increase to sell to. Agri- 
cultural land values are flowing back 
into certain urban areas (p. 58) but 
vast acreages are still being abandoned, 
acreages peculiarly suited in no small 
part to reforestation (p. 70). 

Some causes of such an agricultural 
depression are discussed in Part II. 
We still export a considerable portion of 
our agricultural output (p. 77) nor are 
our agricultural exports tending to de- 
crease (p. 80). Save in a few of our 
farm products such as milk our farm 
production exceeds domestic consump- 


tion and hence the tariff cannot aid the 
price of products exported, to the hand- 
icap of the American farmer (p. 89). 
Agricultural production has increased 
(p. 97) as farm incomes and land val- 
ues have decreased; the farmer has tried 
to meet his situation by adopting every 
practical means of scientific production. 
Transportation rate increases (p. 147) 
have helped push farm net incomes 
downward in certain sections of the 
country. Immigration (p. 151) piled 
cheap labor onto our farms to a point 
where further immigrants should not be 
sent into rural regions with its precari- 
ous subsistence. Part of our present 
agricultural situation is no doubt due 
to the ruthless deflation of 1919 and to 
the fact that urban incomes have not 
declined as have farm incomes. Stab- 
ilization of prices will help the farmer, 
but of far greater importance to the 
farmer than changes in the general 
price level (p. 158) are fluctuations in 
the prices of the particular commodity 
he produces. Erosion costs (p. 170) 
are mounting. The land under irriga- 
tion in this country is but 4 per cent of 
the total area of improved lands and 
the area under Federal irrigation con- 
stitutes but 6.5 per cent of the entire 
area under irrigation (p. 177). Such 
investments in the face of over pro- 
duction have been helpful only to the 
localities and are of doubtful value be- 
cause of the costs even in some of these. 
Certainly no further development of 
this kind should be undertaken at least 
until agriculture is better off relative to 
industry (p. 186). Higher farm labor 
costs are being met by increasing labor 
efficiency (p. 196). 
Turning now (Part III) to some 
economic remedies President Farrell 


(p. 202) presents the picture of what 
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science has done for the farmer. It is 
the paradox of scientific production 
that it has increased output in the face 
of declining net returns. The individ- 
ual farmer has had no other way out. 
The way out is not less of science in 
farming but more. Much can be done 
in the way of balancing our agricultural 
output to market demands and to net 
returns (p. 210).. Diversification of 
agricultural production (p. 216) may 
offer help to individual farmers as may 
specialization, but as a way out for a 
national policy it offers little. As com- 
pared with other farm products live- 
stock values have recently been upward 
(p. 222). Industrialization of agricul- 
ture (p. 228) and making the most of 
the science of farm management (p. 235) 
offer suggestive opportunities.. The 
dairy industry (p. 245) has prospered 
under efficiency and a domestic market, 
but even here production increases at a 
rate that will soon equal domestic 
demand. The Agriculture Extension 
service (p. 250) has done yeoman serv- 
ice in bringing home to every farmer 
the advantages of the best in farm prac- 
tice. Commercial fertilizers, properly 
and adequately used, have economic 
significance (p. 257) and certain indus- 
trial uses open advantageously for some 
farm products (p. 266). A permanent 
farm policy will reckon not only with 
production and consumption trends in 
this country but also trends in produc- 
tion abroad (p. 271). The Mississippi 
Waterway (p. 283) and the St. Law- 
rence Waterway (p. 291) offer trans- 
portation avenues for the development 
of our great inland empire. The relo- 
cation of industries (p. 296) offer op- 
portunities for local markets sans long 
freight hauls. Crop insurance (p. 302) 
is worthy of consideration as a means of 
underwriting the risks of weather. Our 
agricultural heritage placed natural em- 
phasis on the general property tax as a 
source of revenue. But declining agri- 
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cultural and rising urban incomes point 
to the necessity of a corresponding 
readjustment in the tax burden (p. 
$12). 

We conclude (Part IV) with a dis- 
cussion Of some marketing remedies. 
Senator Capper cogently reviews 
(p. 318) some essentials of farm relief, 
and the President of the American 
Farm Bureau presents those essentials 
as viewed by that organization (p. 322). 
The attitude of the National Grange 
toward the tariff is presented by its 
National Master (p. 329). The advan- 
tages and limitations of direct market- 
ing are considered (p. 384) as are the 
substantial contributions to wise mar- 
keting that can be made only by ade- 
quate market information (p. 341). 
Our Foreign Policies (p. 352) can help 
to contribute to both our buying and 
selling power abroad. The Farm Re- 
lief Plans of Czechoslovakia (p. 358) 
and of Germany (p. 361) offer sugges- 
tions as to what we may expect in the 
farm policies of other countries. For- 
eign National Policies are then re- 
viewed (p. 367) and the plans for raising 
the prices of farm products are pre- 
sented (p. 380). As the farm surplus 
problem has had major attention in re- 
cent proposals before Congress, the ar- 
ticle on the relation of annual weather 
surpluses to net farm incomes (p. 391) 
is most opportune. The succeeding 
article (p. 402) cogently discusses the 
stabilization of farm prices and the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill. 

Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
have emphasized the part that codpera- 
tive marketing can play in our national 
farm policy. Coéperation does offer 
the means of adapting production to 
market needs. The factors in the 
development of codperative marketing 
(p. 406) and recent trends in codpera- 
tive marketing (p. 414) are presented. 
A specialist discusses what has and 
what can be done by standardization 
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194 @. 419) and one ia versed in both the emphasizes the importance of Surplus 
Practice and technique of coéperative Control. 
marketing tells what codperatives can In January, 1925, the Academy pre- 
Ee do (p. 425). The proposal for a Fed- sented a volume on The Agricultural 
=e - eral Farm Board offers a special basis Situation. This present volume, a 
_ for a permanent agricultural policy for- companion volume, is sent out in the 
mulated by market demands on the hope that it may offer constructive 
one hand, and production on the other guidance to the solution of a grave na- 
439). Senator McNary reviews his tional problem. 
‘Farm Board Relief Bill (p. 448) and in Crype L. Kina, 
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na- ACH of the several ways of meas- 


uring the recent trends in farm 
income during the past ten years leads 
to the same general conclusions, name- 
ly: (1) that the sharp decline from 1919 
to 1921 was followed by a marked 
recovery from 1921 to 1925 and by a 
fairly stable income level between 1925 
and 1928; (2) that average incomes in 
the past four years have not been as 
high as in the prosperous year 1919-20 
before the great price depression; and 
(3) that the recovery in farm income 
has not kept pace with the trend in 
incomes of other groups which in the 
past four years have exceeded the 
prosperous incomes of 1919-20. 

These conclusions may be derived 
from a review of changes in farm income 
either in terms of rates of return on 
capital used in farm production, or in 
terms of rewards for labor employed, or 
in terms of the buying power of money 
income in exchange for goods usually 
> bought by farmers. It is the purpose 
of this paper first to review briefly the 
trends in farm income as reflected in 
the rates of return on capital and the 
rewards for labor as shown by the 
yearly published estimates of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, and then to 
indicate the recent trends in buying 
power of the farmers’ money income, 
which we shall refer to as “real” in- 
come. 

It may be pointed out at the outset 
that the several methods of measuring 
y income trends imply different concep- 
tions of agriculture as an industry. 
If the agricultural industry is con- 
ceived as one in which large portions of 
national capital and labor are employed 


Recent Trends in Real Income 


By L. H. Bean 
Senior Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture 


to produce adequate returns, the 
significant measures of changes in farm 
income are the rate of return on the 
capital employed, and the rewards for 
labor expended. If, on the other hand, 
agriculture is considered as an industry 
in which farm products are produced 
primarily to be exchanged for the goods 
and services of other groups, the sig- 
nificant measure of changes in farm 
income is the purchasing power of the 
farmers’ money returns, that is, the 
amount of goods and services at current 
prices paid by farmers for which a 
given year’s cash income can be ex- 


changed. 


TRENDS IN THE Rate EARNED ON 
CAPITAL AND IN THE REWARD FOR 
LABOR 


The recent trends in the rate of 
return on capital and labor, are shown 
in the following table of data taken 
from the annual estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In the first year for which official 
estimates are available, the gross in- 
come from agricultural production 
exceeded the expenses of production 
and a wage allowance for the labor of 
the farmer and his family, the differ- 
ence being sufficient to yield an average 
return for all capital and management 
of about 6 per cent on the current value 
of capital employed in farm production. 
The great declines in gross income of 
the next two seasons which came with 
the post-war price depression were not 
accompanied by a proportionate re- 
duction in production expenses. Con- 
sequently, returns on capital were 
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TABLE I—Fanrm Income: (1) Rares or Rerurn on Caprtat (2) FOR bd 
ere Rate Earned on 
All Capital Employed|Operator’s Net Capital] #24 Management 
i, oe in Agriculture, In- | Investment, Including | P* Farm Family 
| cluding Management Management 
Per Cent Per Cent Dollars 
ene 8.2 mek 1.2 440 


* Crops and Markets, July 1928. 


practically wiped out in 1920-21 and 
nearly so in 1921-22. With price 
improvement since then the return on 
capital has increased to somewhat over 
5 per cent in 1925, and has averaged 
somewhat less than that in 1926-27 and 
1927-28. Sir ilarly, the return on the 
operator’s own net capital investment, 
after paying to non-farmers more than 
six per cent interest on borrowed capi- 
tal and rent on rented farms, fell sharp- 
ly in 1920-21 and 1921-22 as a result 
of the much greater decline in gross 
income than in expenses of production. 
The recent recovery restored these 
earnings on operator-capital to over 
4 per cent in 1925-26 compared with 
nearly 6 per cent in 1919-20 and to 
somewhat lower rates in 1926-27 and 
1927-28. 

Measured in terms of reward per 
farm for labor and management, trends 
in farm income similar to those shown 
by the rates on capital are evident. 
In 1919-20, gross income available for 
the average farmers’ own labor and 
that of his family, after deducting 
operating expenses and a 4.5 per cent 
allowance for capital, amounted to 


$917, declined to under $300 


by 1921-22, recovered to nearly $700 
in 1925-26, and has remained below 
that figure during the next two years. 
Judging from the production and price 
prospects of the current season, 1928- 
29 it appears that returns are not likely 
to be much different from those of the 
past year, indicating that the trend in 
farm income during the past four 
seasons has been fairly stable compared 
with the marked decline of 1919-21 
and the marked advance from 1921 to 


1925 
Trenps Farm Income 


To measure the recent trends in real 
income, it is necessary to compare the 
money income from farm production 
with the prices of goods and services 
for which these money returns are 
exchanged. 

From the official income estimates, 
it is possible to obtain: (1) the yearly 
cash income available for all purposes; 
(2) cash income available for produc- 
tion and living expenses other than 
taxes, rent, interest, and wages paid to 
non-operators; and (3) cash income 
available for living expenses only. 
From the published of 
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paid by farmers for goods bought, there 
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are available separate indexes of prices farmers of quantities of certain goods 
paid for goods used in production and bought by them in a selected period. 
for goods used in the farm home, as Thus the quantity of goods used in 
well as a combined index of these two farm production and in the farm home 
groups. These two groups combined, in the period 1919-24 cost 105 per cent 
it is to be observed, correspond to the more in 1919 than they would have 
prices of goods for which the second cost in 1910-14 (shown here by an 
classification of cash income, shown index of 205 compared with 100 in the 
above, is usually spent and the index pre-war period). By 1921 the decline 
' of prices paid for goods used in the in prices paid by farmers reduced this 
farm home corresponds to the cash index to 156. In other words, the cost 
income available for living expenses. of that quantity and combination of 
These two series of cash income esti- goods declined about 25 per cent from 
mates and their corresponding price 1919 to 1921, and it has remained not 
indexes are shown in Table II. far from the 1921 level since then. 
The price indexes are intended to Cash incomes, on the other hand, 
TABLE Farm Income, Inpexes or Prices sy Farmers, AND THE PURCHASING 
Power or Farm Income AnD or Facrory Waces 
Income es of Prices Pai 3 : 
Farm Available for* Farmers Relative Purchasing Power of 
rm In- 
Produc- Produc- for | Farm In- 
vers and Living vers and Living Produc- | come for | son Avail- 
Living Ex-| Expenses | Living Ex-| Expenses tion and |Living Ex-| able for 
pensest penses Living Ex-| penses{| | Employ- 
penses§ ment § 
Dollars Dollars | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
1,311 798 205 214 100 100 
847 274 206 227 64 82 
565 184 156 165 57 30 
734 343 152 160 76 57 
828 396 153 161 S4 66 
939 489 154 162 95 81 
1,002 525 159 165 97 85 
923 453 156 165 92 74 
970 502 154 161 98 84 


* Derived from estimates published in Crops and Markets, July, 1928. 
t After taxes, rent interest, and wages paid to non-operators. 
t1910-14=100, calendar year averages, 1919-27 inclusive. See Agricultural Situation, De- 


cember 1, 1928. 


§ Column 1, divided by column 8, and result expressed as per cent of the 1919 quotient. 
|| Column 2 divided by column 4, and result expressed as per cent of the 1919 quotient. 
{{ Derived as follows: From census data and indexes of the Federal Reserve Board estimates 


were made of crop-year total wage payrolls of all manufacturing establishments. These esti- 
mates were then adjusted for the shift of factory workers to other occupations (about one per cent 
per year) and for the changes in cost of living as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
D of each 
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in percentages indicates the amount 
by which the purchasing power of cash 
incomes, or the volume of the same 
combination of goods that the cash 
income could buy exceeded or fell short 
of that in the period or year chosen for 
comparison. (See Chart I.) In chart 
I the purchasing power of 1919—20 is 


below the 1919-20 level. The greater 
decline in the purchasing power of 
income available for living expenses 
than in income available for both 
production and living expenses between 
1919 and 1921 and the greater advance 
in income for living expenses since 1921 
reflect the fact that production ex- 


declined much more by 1921, but they used as the basis for comparing the 
have also made a considerable recovery. trends subsequent to that year. pe 
By comparing these cash income esti- Taking the average buying power of e. 
mates with the prices of the corre- cash income in 1919-20 as a base of du 
sponding commodities for which the comparison only (and not as a measure is 
incomes were spent, we may obtain an of “normal” buying power) it is found fos 
indication of the trend in the real farm that the real income available for both " 
income, that is, the relative volume ofa operating costs and living expenses Cc 
given combination of goods which the declined about 40 per cent in 1920-21 Sie 
given cash incomes could purchase at and 1921-22, recovered nearly to the on 
the prices charged farmers in each of 1919 level by 1925-26, and has since / os 
the years 1919-27. In order to facili- then remained near the 1925-26 level. rae 
tate comparison, the cash incomes in Real income available for living th 
Table II, in columns 1 and 2, may be _ expenses, on the other hand, declined ms 
divided by columns 3 and 4 respec- nearly 70 per cent in 1920-21 and 1921- gr 

x 
ae TRENDS IN RELATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF FARM CASH INCOME , ‘ “ 
4 AND OF FACTORY WAGE PAYMENTS lo 
| 
4919-20100 Purchasing power fectory woge payments 
re 
| es | le 
0 
Purchasing power of income per farm for: 
(/) Operating costs and living expenses. (offer taxes. rent. ti 
wnterest, wages. to non-operators) 

2) expenses , I 
1925-26 1927-28 1929-30 
tively, and the result expressed as per- 22, recovered to approximately 85 per - 
centages of their respective averages cent of the 1919-20 buying power, and 1 
for the period 1919-27, or for any one has remained somewhat below the 1925 P 
year of this period. The final result level, or approximately 20 per cent " 
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penses did not decline as much as did 
ss cash income, and that the rel- 
atively high proportion of fixed pro- 
duction costs tends to create greater 
variations in the real income available 
for living expenses than in the income 
available for all purposes combined. 
Consequently in years of declining farm 
incomes the farmers’ standard of living 
suffers relatively more than is indi- 
cated by the decline in gross cash 
income and in years of rising incomes, 
the farmers’ standard of living improves 
more. The fact that larger portions of 
gross income are now required for 
fixed charges and operating costs than 
in 1919 is shown by the relatively 
lower level of the buying power of farm 
income available for living expenses. 


TrenD IN Reat Income or Factory 
Wace 


For a proper interpretation of the 
recent trends in real farm income at 
least two additional important com- 
parisons are necessary. (a) In order 
to determine whether the real incomes 
of the past few years are above or below 
“normal” it is necessary to know the 
trend in real incomes prior to 1919. 
In view of the great yearly changes 
since 1919, the incomes of any one year, 
or that for any period of years can 
hardly be called “normal” without 
reference to the trend in real incomes 
prior to the abnormal wartime and 
post-war conditions. Unfortunately 
the lack of comparable data prior to 
1919 makes impossible any conclusion 
as to the “normalcy” of the recent 
levels of real farm income. (b) In 
order to determine the adequacy of the 
recent levels of farm income they need 
to be compared with the trends in real 
incomes of other groups. If in a given 
period, the real incomes of other groups 
decline and those of farmers decline 
less, the latter are in a relatively better 
position, and if the real incomes of other 


Recent TRENDS IN Farm Income 


groups advance and incomes of farmers 
advance less, the latter are in a rela- 
tively worse position. In the first case 
their standards of living have not been 
curtailed as much as those of others, 
while in the second case their standards 
of living have failed to keep pace. In 
order to throw some light on the 
second of these additional comparisons, 
there has been included in the accom- 
panying chart the real incomes of 
factory wage employees who, together 
with those dependent on their earnings, 
constitute approximately as large a 
portion of our national population 
as do the farm operators and their 
families. 

The real incomes, or relative pur- 
chasing power of factory wage em- 
ployees, shown here, were derived from 
data on payrolls and employment 
published by the Bureau of the Census, 
and by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Estimates were first made of the total 
wage payments by all manufacturing 
establishments, and then adjusted for 
the gradual shift of factory workers to 
other occupations, which appears to 
have taken place at the rate of about 1 
per cent a year. These adjusted esti- 
mates of factory payrolls available for 
all factory workers were finally divided 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of cost of living, and expressed as per- 
centages, with 1919-20 as 100. The 
results are shown in the accompanying 
chart.! 

The greatest changes in the relative 
purchasing power of factory workers 
occurred in 1921-22 and in 1922-23. 
In 1921-22, their purchasing power was 
reduced nearly 20% below that of 
1919-20, largely as a result of unem- 
ployment. The purchasing power per 


1 Inasmuch as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of cost of living does not include prices of 
automobiles, which, if included, would tend to 


lower the index, the rise in real factory wages 


shown in the chart is probably understated. 
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_ person employed did not show any 
material change. Since 1922, their 
purchasing power has been rather 
stable, showing a slight upward trend. 
The level of purchasing power of about 
20 per cent above the comparable 
figure for 1919-20 during the past three 
years is the result of total factory pay- 
rolls about 5~7 per cent higher than in 
1919-20, the number of workers asso- 
ciated with manufacturing establish- 
ments about 6-8 per cent less, and the 
cost of living about 11-14 per cent less 
than in 1919-20. 

Significant differences are obvious in 
the trends of these two major economic 
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groups. The post-war depression af- 
fected the buying power of farmers 
much more than that of industrial 
employees. The latter have shared in 
the general industrial prosperity of the 
country since the industrial recovery 
of 1922, and their purchasing power 
now exceeds by about 20 per cent their 
purchasing power in the year of 1919- 
20. On the other hand, the purchasing 
power of the farmers’ income available 
for living expenses, although con- 
siderably improved since the post-war 
depression, is now about 20 per cent 
less than that of the prosperous year 
1919-20. 
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HE question of farm income is one 
of the great problems facing the 
country today. Affecting directly, as 
it does, the well-being of an important 
part of the national population, it is a 
question of profound economic signi- 
ficance. It was one of the keynotes in 
what has been one of the most inter- 
esting political campaigns in the na- 
tion’s history. And, while some say 
that the verdict of the election shows 
that farm distress is not so real with 
the farmers as with certain politicians, 
nevertheless, the leaders of the party 
returned to power are planning to 
proceed upon the understanding that 
distress is rea] and must be relieved. 
The real facts in the farm income 
situation affect the economic condition 
not only of our farmers but also of 
those whose greatest economic pros- 
perity depends upon the healthy buying 
power of the farmers—and that is 
practically the entire nation. Upon a 
thorough analysis of the farm income 
situation should be based the con- 
clusion as to whether or not farm 
relief is needed, and, if so, whether the 
proposals for its accomplishment are 
adequate to attack the problem at its 
root and to supply real and lasting 
relief. It may easily be, if the farm 
distress is as great as often claimed, 
that the proposals for its relief are too 
lightly considered and not sufficiently 
radical or far-reaching. In any case 
the best economic and political in- 


_ terests of the nation would be furthered 


if the full facts of the situation could 
be freed from partisanship and made 
known to the public in a judicial man- 
ner, and then the nation could in the 
light of these facts adopt a radically 
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constructive long-time policy for agri- 
culture. So much recent discussion of 
this problem, involving proposed solu- 
tions, has been based upon only part of 
the facts of recent short-time changes. 
There are long-time trends which must 
be faced as well as a wide range of 
recent developments in order to afford 
a solution worthy of the problem and 
those involved in it. 

With the space and facilities at our 
disposal it will be impossible to make 
an exhaustive study of this question. 
However, by means of building upon 
the far-reaching researches of the 
Department of Agriculture, we shall 
attempt to present some of the most 
salient facts in the situation. 

Four years ago, in the pages of The 
Annals,' the author pointed out that 
there were various important view- 
points of the economic well-being of the 
farming business which must be con- 
sidered more or less separately. This 
thesis has come to be more widely 
accepted since that time, and perhaps 
less dependence has come to be placed 
upon the superficial indications of 
price movements. 

It is now freely accepted by market- 
ing specialists and advertising men that 
the total farm income of the natian, and 
of each of its sub-divided communities, 
is a matter of primary importance to 
those who would sell goods to the 
farmers. Fortunes have been made 
these last few years by those holding 
stocks of mail-order houses and con- 
cerns making agricultural machinery 
for the farmers, and that because the 
total farm income allowed heavy pur- 

1R. M. McFall, “ The Farm Income Situa- 
tion,” The Annals, January, 1925; pp. 1-21. 
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chases from these establishments. 
__ Moreover, wholesale distributors at- 
Wars tempt to push their sales of goods 
appealing to farmers mainly in the 
_ territories where the farm income is 


fs The total operating income of the 
7 _ nation’ s farms as a business enterprise 
is vitally important to the necessary 
ees of this business of pro- 
a et ducing our food and raw materials for 
‘our clothing. Whether or not present 
capital charges can be met, the actual 
_ costs of farm operations must be met 
with sufficient margin to provide for 
continuance and expansion if the na- 
_ tion’s economic well-being is to be 
maintained. If this margin, or net 
operating income, is generous, a rise in 
land prices will certainly result. If it 
shrinks, the land speculator will not 
hae a fruitful yield in agricultural 
regions. 
The income of the farmers, after 
paying operating expenses and interest 
me borrowed money, provides for the 


personal expenses of the farmers and 
4 nes their families. If this income is too 
small to maintain a comfortable stand- 
ard of living, personal distress must 
result among the farming people. 
Since the productive capacity of this 
—  — is undoubtedly great enough to 
an provide comfortable support for us all, 

’ there must be something wrong, which 

ia is a challenge to constructive thought, 
if any large and socially necessary 
economic group cannot make a com- 
fortable living in the United States at 
the present time. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for 
the writer to bring up-to-date in com- 
plete detail all the estimates presented 
in the earlier article, which compared 
conditions in the year 1923 with those 
in 1913. Careful computations of all 
: elements of income and expense for 
ae each year at least since pre-war years 

and based upon a broad 
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pre-war period would be of very great 
value. This would give real evidence 
of tendencies based upon settled con- 
ditions. Since even the old and new 
estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture are not entirely comparable, 
and since the writer’s facilities for 
original computations are limited, we 
shall build our present conclusions upon 
revisions of our earlier estimates, 
bringing them up to the last crop year 
as carefully as possible by the use of the 
new data of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Tue Gross Income or AGRICULTURE 


The gross income of any business is 
the measure of its total spending power 
no matter what proportion of it is 
eaten up by expenses. 

The total spending power of the 
agricultural community, both directly 
and indirectly, is the value of the 
products of the farms. The best 
national figure which we have of this 
for recent years is the gross income 
from farm production computed and 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The follow- 
ing table shows these figures for the 
past nine years. Unfortunately, this 
particular series of data has not been 
computed for the years before the ab- 
normal period at the end of the war. 

The annual figures for “cash income 
from sales” are the best available 
estimates of the yearly sums available 
from agriculture for the payment to 
the non-farming population for farm 
requirements, the farm families’ per- 
sonal requirements, such products and 
services as road materials and educa- 
tion paid for indirectly through tax- 
ation, and many other goods and 
services paid for indirectly through in- 
terest payments. 

It will be noted that the national 
cash income from farm production is 
ae more e than 10 per cent of the 
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Tue Farm Income 


Gross VALUE or Farm Propuction anp Gross Income? 
(In millions of dollars; i.e., 000,000 omitted) 


a Gross Income from Farm Production 
‘ail Deductions for 
: Gross Value of | ‘Products Fed, Value of Food 
Year Ratna Used for Seed, end Fuel Cash 2 We 
juction and Waste * Total 
Farms Sales 
1919-20 $24,025 $8,306 $15,719 $2,887 $12,832 
1920-21 17,800 5,182 12,668 2,645 10,023 5 
1921-22 12,894 8,680 9,214 2,129 7,085 — 
1922-23....... 14,909 4,543 10,366 2,168 8,198 
1923-24 16,249 4,961 11,288 2,360 8,928 
1924-25 17,086 5,083 12,003 2,327 9,676 
ae 16,995 4,325 12,670 2,535 10,185 
1926-27 16,487 4,360 12,127 2,590 
17,033 4,780 12,253 2,437 9,816 


* These deductions, to obtain gross income, cover portions of crops and dairy products fed to 
livestock, used for seed in further crop production, and waste. For the industry as a whole these 
deductions constitute raw materials, the income from which is derived from the finished products 


sold or consumed in the farm home. 


total national income which, as usually 
computed, is now placed at about 
ninety billions of dollars. 

The total gross income, including the 
value of food and fuel consumed on the 
farms, as shown in the third column, 
must be taken as the basis for com- 
putations of the economic status of 
agriculture and the people engaged in 
it. Following this rule obviates the 
possibility of changes in the degree of 
farm self-sufficiency distorting the 
index of the resources of the farmers. 

Since the Department of Agriculture 
has not brought up-to-date the series 
of estimates of farm income in calendar 
years used in the earlier article and the 
new series, already shown, has not been 
computed for years earlier than 1919- 
20, we must roughly fit the two series 
of data together. 

The total value of farm products 
(excluding duplications between crops 
and animal products) for the year 1923 
was 156 per cent of the value for the 

*Crops and Markets, July, 1928, p. 267. 


year 1918. Much of this increase was 
due to the change in the value of the 
dollar. Deflating it by either the 
general wholesale price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or the new 
index number of the Department of 
Agriculture for prices of farm require- 
ments, we find an index of the pur- 
chasing power of the total operating 
agricultural income of about 102 in 1923 
using the year 1913 as the basis of 100. 

The operating income for the year 
1927-28 was 18 per cent greater than 
that for the year 1922-23, and 9 per cent 
greater than for the year 1923-24. 
Meanwhile, the index of the price of 
goods purchased by farmers for busi- 
ness and personal requirements re- 
mained practically constant and the 
wholesale price index declined several 
points. 

It will be noticed that on this basis 
the purchasing ability of agriculture as 
an operating business shows a net 
increase rather than a decrease, when 
compared with the admittedly good 
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_ years before the war. This is true 
. x either when related to the general 
Be gn in the value of the dollar, or to 
the actual change in the prices paid by 
the farmers for their business and 
personal requirements.’ On this latter 
basis the purchasing power of the farm 


Income AVAILABLE FOR 
Farmer EXPENDITURE 


The Department of Agriculture also 
_ publishes data which make it roughly 
_ possible to bring up-to-date the writ- 
er’s earlier computations of the trend 
BS of the amount available for direct ex- 
_ penditures by operators from farming 
income for business and personal pur- 

poses. The computations for the year 
«1988 showed that in that year this 
i amount was 142 per cent of the com- 
parable amount for the year 1913. 
Making allowances for the changes in 
_ taxes on farm property and interest and 
rental charges, this index is raised to 
approximately 166 for 1927-28 on the 
basis of 1913 as 100. When this is 
related to the combined “living” and 
“production” price index numbers for 
farm purchase of 155, a purchasing 
power of 107 is found. 


Cost or Farm Propuction 


wa = Since the Department of Agricul- 
- ture’s estimates of allowances for the 
a labor of the farmers and their families 
are given as a residual item and not on 
the basis of labor cost, it is not possible 
on this basis to bring up-to-date ac- 
curately our old estimates of national 
farm expenses. Moreover, publication 
of census data on agriculture for 1925 


* The writer feels constrained to congratulate 

a the Department of Agriculture for developing 
ll this index and other matters pointed out as 
. greatly needed in the article in the earlier number 
of The Annals. 
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show that the numbers of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture actually were de- 
clining in the decade from 1913 to 1928 
instead of remaining constant as we 
formerly assumed tentatively. Conse- 
quently, our former estimates of cost 
indexes should unquestionably be re- 
vised downward. In the earlier article 
it was computed that the index of total 
cost for 1923 stood at 155.3 on the 
basis of 1913 as 100, while the income 
index stood at 156.2 and the general 
wholesale price level at 154. Our con- 
clusion was that correcting both cost 
and income indexes for the change in 
the purchasing power of the dollar left 
virtually no change in the real cost of 
farm production nor of farm income 
during that decade, although the 
physical volume of production in- 
creased materially. We now find 
available a better price index for such 
purposes of deflation—the index of 
prices paid by farmers for commodities 
used in both production and living. 
Since this stood at 153, as compared 
with the wholesale price index of 154 
for 1923, no material correction is re- 
quired from that angle. However, as 
stated above, the results of the agri- 
cultural census of 1925 show clearly 
that the cost index of 155.3 was materi- 
ally too high. Consequently, we must 
conclude that in that decade the in- 
creased physical production was ac- 
complished with such an increased 
efficiency, that the enlarged output 
was secured with an actual decrease in 
total cost, measured in terms of deflated 
dollars. 

During the decade 1913-23 the 
quantitative output of agriculture in- 
creased approximately 19 per cent. 
Since the total cost in terms of deflated 
dollars also decreased, the cost per unit 
of output must have decreased at least 
17 per cent during that decade. 

Since 1923 the total “operating 
costs” as — by the Depart- 


Operating income was 10-20 per cent 
oe x greater in the crop year 1927-28 than 
the calendar year 1913. 


ment of Agriculture have increased. 
For 1922-23 the figure given is $2,501- 
000,000; for 1923-24 it is $2,760,000,000 
and for 1927-28 it is $2,970,000,000. 
This is an increase of 18 per cent from 
1922-23 and 8 per cent from 1923-24. 
At the same time the total gross in- 
come increased by about the same 
percentages without any very marked 
net change in price per unit. In other 
words, these “operating costs” re- 
mained approximately constant per 
unit of output. At the same time 
other costs separately listed by the 
Department, but counted by the 
writer in his earlier computations of 
cost, showed no such increase. On 
this showing it would appear that the 
total cost per unit of output declined 
slightly during these last few years. 
Moreover, it is common knowledge that 
agricultural implements, with produc- 
tive capacity for years to come, have 
been purchased heavily during recent 
years. It seems therefore, that part of 
these operating costs might well be 
transferred from a current cost item to 
one classed as “increase of capital.” 
If this is so, the decrease in current cost 
per unit of product must have contin- 
ued strongly through recent years. 


Net Income or FarRMERS 


The estimate for the part of farm 
income left for the personal expenses of 
owners and operators made in the ear- 
lier article showed an index of 139 for 
1923 on the basis of 1918 as 100, and on 
the assumption that the number of 
people in this category remained con- 
stant. Correction for the change in 
the number of farmers shown by the 
census would give an index of 142 for 
the personal income of operators. The 
data of the Department of Agriculture 
based on crop years show that the 
“reward for labor and management” 
per farm family in 1927-28 was 49 per 
cent greater than in 1922-23 and 23 


can 
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per cent greater than in 1923-24, 
Taking the average of these two to 
bring up to date our earlier computa- 
tions, the index for 1927-28 would be 
approximately 198 as compared with 
142 in 1923 and 100 in 1918. This 
must be compared with the index 
number of farm “living” prices which 
stood at 161 for the year 1927 and 162 
for the first half of 1928. Thus the 
income of the farm family last year 
was materially above the pre-war 
standard. The “average farm “amily” 
wage earnings or reward for labor and 
management estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show the same 
percentage change from 1919-20 to 
1927-28 as do their data on prices for 
farm living expenses. In other words, 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
personal income is as good as in the 
post-war boom and materially better 
than in the best pre-war years. 


CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
Economic ActIvITrEs 

The annual figures for farm income 
given above show only a moderate 
tendency to increase since our economic 
life became reasonably stabilized after 
the war. And yet it is a commonly 
accepted fact that the total national 
income has increased very greatly dur- 
ing recent years, although complete 
estimates for the last few years are not 
available. 

Comparisons between index numbers 
of farm family income and factory 
wages show varying results depending 
upon what is taken as the base period. 
In the last five years the farmer’s in- 
come has increased about 50 per cent, 
while the factory worker’s wage has 
increased about 8 per cent. However, 
when the post-war boom period is 
taken as the base, a different result 
appears. The factory wage has gone 
up 2 per cent, while the farm income 
has gone down 27 per cent. When the 
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pre-war base is taken, the farmer’s in- 

- come stands, as we have seen, at 198, 
while the data of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board show the aver- 
age wage in twenty-three industries at 
217 in 1927. 

Absolute comparisons between 
farmer’s incomes and incomes of city 
dwellers have been common during re- 
cent years. The writer has always pro- 
tested that all such comparisons were 
but half truths and, as such, highly 
dangerous for purposes such as this 
discussion. As data on spendable cash 
income, such data have great useful- 
ness. The commonly accepted data 
present such a deplorable case for the 
farmer as to challenge the intelligence 
of all who stay on farms in such circum- 
stances. Since those who really know 
farmers know that they as a class are 
fully as intelligent as the national aver- 
age, we naturally tend to look for ex- 
planations not revealed by the figures. 
Such explanations are readily available. 
Many of the most important items of 
expense to the city dwellers are ob- 
tained by the farmer very cheaply or 
without cash outlay. Moreover, the 
tendency is to compare the farmer’s in- 
come from the farm alone with the 
average national income. Those inti- 
mately acquainted with farm life of 
today realizes that many farmers, as 
well as city dwellers, receive a material 
portion of their income from other 
sources than their primary occupation. 
Road-making is a real source of income 
for the farmers today, as lumbering 
used to be. The writer has also found 
a material amount of income to farmers 
from investments in most unexpected 
places. Dr. Black has made such execl- 
lent comments on these comparisons in a 
recent article that we take the liberty of 
quoting one paragraph therefrom :*‘ 

‘J. D. Black, “Income Data from Farm Busi- 
ness Surveys,” The Review of Economic Statistics, 
November, 1928, p. 176. 
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If a figure for farm income in the country 
is needed for income analysis, the best pro- 
cedure with such survey data is to subtract 
the unpaid labor item from expenses and 
add value of living obtained from the farm 
to receipts, which would increase farm in- 
comes approximately $700 on the average. 
If a comparison with city income is wanted, 
the best that can be done is to convert the 
living obtained from the farm to a city- 
valuation basis, and to estimate the value 
of the opportunities for genuine income that 
the boys and girls in the family wouid avail 
themselves of in the city. It need hardly 
be stated that such a comparison would 
have to be on a very flimsy foundation at 
present, and an uncertain foundation even 
if all possible data were available. There 
are too many incommensurables in such a 
problem. Take housing as an example: 
is an eight-room house on a farm with all 
modern conveniences the equivalent in 
living value of a similar house in a good 
residential district in a town? Is a house 
without a furnace and water system worth 
no more relatively in the country than it 
would be in the city? Even in the matter 
of food, there are difficulties: urban families 
do not ordinarily consume so many calories 
as farm families of the same size. On the 
other hand, farm families need less of ex- 
pensive clothing. Then there is a large 
group of more intangible values involved— 
the advantages of living close to good 
schools, churches, doctors, hospitals, the- 
atres, libraries, vs. the advantages of clean 
air, more sunlight, and more quiet. The 
least that anyone can do who broadcasts 
figures purporting to show relative well- 
being of farmers and urban people is to list 
carefully all of these omissions and qualifi- 
cations and possibly make some sort of a 
rough evaluation of them. 


Farm Prices 

When price data are used, we find an 
appearance of a depressed condition 
today in the business of farming, as 
compared with pre-war years. The 
index number of the price of farm 
products averaged 131 in 1927 and 
varied from 134 to 148 during 1928 on a 
basis of the pre-war half decade as 100. 
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On the same basis the prices paid by 
farmers varied from 154 to 157. Thus 
the purchasing power of farm products, 
at the farm has recently varied from 85 
to 95, using the pre-war half decade as 
a basis of 100. 

However, prices alone and their 
purchasing power are not worthy the 
emphasis frequently given them in dis- 
cussion of this problem. Our most 
flourishing automobile industry would 
make a much worse showing on this 
basis than farming. Any real farmer 
knows that price without crop is a 
bitter disappointment, and _ that 
bumper crops with moderate prices 
may bring prosperity. It is the total 
income—price multiplied by quantity 
—which is the first important matter. 
Net income, which also takes account 
of changing costs, is the vital matter 
for the farmers. 

In view of the decrease in unit costs 
discussed above, amounting to upwards 
of 17 per cent since 1913, it may seem 
surprising that the purchasing power 
of farm products has declined but 
about 10 per cent over the period. 
The reason for the smaller decline in 
purchasing power than in unit costs 
lies, of course, in the fact that costs in 
the production of non-farm goods have 
also declined strikingly in terms of de- 
flated dollars. 


Farm Erricrency INCREASING 


A few years ago the writer was 
practically alone in his contention that 
farm efficiency was so increasing that 
unit costs were heading downward, and 
that this fact must be counted in deal- 
ing with the farm income situation. 
Since then the studies of Durand, 
Thomas, Day and others have shown 
the great increase in efficiency in both 
industry and agriculture. The output 
per worker on the farm increased 57 
per cent from 1898-1900 to 1926-27, 
and 27 per cent from 1918-20 to 1926- 


27, according to Dr. Durand’s compu- 


tations.» Dr. Baker’s computations, 
given elsewhere herein, show that very 
great efficiencies have been at work re- 
cently in agriculture giving a great in- 
crease in the total national production 
of food and other farm products with- 
out a corresponding increase in land 
employed, and that food production is 
expanding much more rapidly than the 
national population. 

The extreme break in the prices of 
farm products in 1921 was due, of 
course, to economic causes outside of 
agriculture. The persistent mainte- 
nance of a purchasing power of farm 
products below the pre-war level and 
a declining share of the farmers in the 
total national income cannot be due 
entirely to outside causes. Persist- 
ently declining national average costs 
of production and a rate of output 
mounting more rapidly than the 
growth of population tend definitely 
toward lower prices. Lowered prices 
in 1921 doubtless helped to introduce 
economies that resulted in lowered 
costs. However, efficiencies were be- 
ing introduced before 1921, and the 
declining costs coming from efficiencies 
have tended definitely toward lower 
prices. 

Agriculture is not alone in this situ- 
ation. Declining costs in other 
branches of production are tending 
toward lower general price levels. It 
is practically unknown for any industry 
to retain for itself all the benefits of its 
own increased efficiency. 

The recent advance in farm efficiency, 
unfortunately, has not been uniform in 
all parts of the country and among all 
classes of farmers. Dr. Baker’s studies 
show very clearly that progress has not 
been evenly distributed geographi- 
cally. It isa matter of common knowl- 

‘E. Dana Durand, “Progress in National 


Efficiency,” Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Commerce, pp. XXIX-XXXIII. 
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edge also that improvements in tech- 
nique are never adopted uniformly by 
producers within any kind of economic 
community. Much of the real distress 
among the farmers, as well as among 
other economic groups of the national 
population today, is really found with 
those individuals who, for one cause or 
another, are not keeping pace with the 
rapid advance in the adoption of im- 
proved technique by the group as a 
whole. 
Tue Comparative Posirion 
o¥r AGRICULTURE 


Why, though, since other industries 
have also increased their efficiency in 
late years, is it that farm prices are low 
in comparison with the prices of other 
products and the farm income is not 
increasing as rapidly as the national 
farm income? This seems unfair to 
the farmers. The reason lies in two 
factors. One is that the costs of dis- 
tribution, which enter so largely into 
the prices of things farmers (and others) 
buy, have not declined as have the 
costs of agriculture and manufacturing. 
Another factor is still more far-reaching 
and less readily accepted as yet. It is 
that the demand for farm products is 
not increasing as rapidly as the demand 
for other products, nor even as rapidly 
as the farm production. 

The problem of reducing the costs 
of distribution is now being attacked 
vigorously by the Government and 
other agencies. Good results are ap- 
pearing. 

The problem of a greater expansion 
of farm output than the demand for its 
products is potentially serious. The 
writer has for years protested against 
the impending-starvation theory. The 
real facts are now becoming so apparent 
that they are more generally faced. 
The history of modern civilization 
shows that among Western peoples a 
smaller and smaller the 
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people is required in agriculture in 
order to feed the total population ever 
more generously. Increased efficiency 
in all branches of economic life brings 
more production per person in the 
total population. But in what lines 
can we increase our consumption? 
Our intake of food cannot be increased 
appreciably in quantity. Its quality 
and cost in terms of human effort are 
being increased somewhat through the 
use of a greater proportion of animal 
_ products and through the use of less 
seasonable fruits and vegetables, 
Such increased demands upon the 
farms per unit of total population are 
limited, however, and the fact has been 
with us for a century that our food 
production employs a decreasing pro- 
portion of our population on the farm. 
This is a world-wide phenomenon 
where western civilization rules. The 
increasing human demands must be 
diverted to what would have been 
luxuries to our ancestors. The main- 
tenance of life consumes a decreasing 
share of our total energies, and farm 
production is largely engaged in supply- 
ing the means for the mere mainte- 
nance of life. The natural sequel is 
that farm prices and farm incomes are 
sufficiently low to divert a steady 
stream of people from farming to other 
occupations. 

We realize today, as we did not a 
decade ago, that this is true of farming 
and of other basic industries as well. 
Men must be diverted to other activi- 
ties catering to what would once have 
been classed as luxury demands. The 
result is a keener struggle for existence 
in farming and these other industries 
whose products are not subject to an 
increasing per capita demand. 

When confronted, as we are, with 
facts showing a tendency toward a de- 
cline in the growth of population in 
this country and in our chief foreign 
food markets, we see the seriousness of 
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the stustion. Dr. “Baker points out 
that our national agricultural produc- 
tion increased 13.5 per cent, while our 
population increased only about 8 per 
cent. Dr. Kuczynski * shows that even 
in England, the world’s chief food im- 
porter, the present birth rate is not 
great enough to maintain the popula- 
tion of that country. No wonder that 
our farmers are receiving a diminished 
share of our national income! 

In view of the fact that the demands 
upon our farms are not likely to grow 
more rapidly than our total popula- 
tion, and that increased per capita 
expenditures will be largely for non- 
farm products, we can hardly hope to 
see the farm income rise as rapidly as 
the total national income. Those who 
_ claim that the farms should by rights 

receive a full share of the national in- 
come look on the matter superficially 
if they claim this for the total farming 
- population. However, the claim may, 
with reason, be made for the farmers 
as individuals. If our economic life 
were thoroughly balanced at all times, 
- the numbers employed in agriculture 
might be kept so reduced that the aver- 
age farm income would keep pace with 
average national income. 
‘This latter situation is an end highly 
to be desired. It is but justice that 
> the prosperity of our farmers should 
le - equal the prosperity of their city 
- eousins. Such an end can hardly be 
secured by simple means, however. It 
cannot be expected to be attained if ob- 
stacles, such as “keep the boy on the 


* Robert Kuczynski, “ The World's Popula- 
_ tion,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1928, pp. 30-40. 
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farm” are in the 
way of occupational migration to other __ 
livelihoods. Neither can it be ex- | 
pected from measures which will arti- 
ficially maintain prices while allowing 
farm production to go on increasing 
faster than its market. 

Real solution of the farm income — 
problem demands radical and far- 
reaching measures for its solution. A 
board engaged in its study might well _ 
inquire as to whether or not our farm _ 
traditions tend toward keeping too 
large a share of our population on our 
farms; whether or not our agricultural __ 
educational policies tend toward an 
increase in production not based upon _ 
market demands as expressed in price; 
whether or not national policies which 
help individual farmers so encourage __ 
increased production as to prove a 
detriment to the whole body of farmers. 

The dairy farmers of the Phila- 
delphia area, under wise economic 
leadership, have shown that the'serious | 
problems of seasonal surplus can be __ 
controlled to the ‘advantage of both 
producer and consumer. This has been 
done by going to the root of the prob- 
lem and controlling the cause. At the © 
same time those dairymen who have _ 
attempted to control price, while neg- | 
lecting its cause, have not met with 
such success. If the dairy farmerscan 
find a solution for their chief troubles,a __ 
solution is not impossible for the larger 
problems of the farm income. It will | 
be necessary, however, to go deeper 
than the superficial symptoms and to 
attack the underlying causes of the 
situation. « 
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1921 to and including 1925, 
one could say definitely, with refer- 
ence to the relative exchange position of 
agriculture, that a sick industry was 
improving. As for the last three years, 
about the most that can be said is that 
the patient has been convalescent. The 
season of 1925 apparently marked a 
high point in agricultural recovery, as 
respects the past eight years. A minor 
slump occurred in 1926 and 1927, with 


Recent Trend in the Power 


By A. B. Genune 
Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


the unit price of a composite quantity 
of farm products is compared with the 
unit price of a composite quantity of 
things commonly required and bought 
by farmers, the relative exchange value 
of the first is fairly well indicated. 


CoMPARISON OF Prices 
Until recently there have been no 
adequate data in existence on prices 
actually paid by farmers for the com- 


TABLE I—Tue Trenp or Purcnasine Power or Farm Propvucts 1x Terms or Tunes 


Farmers Buy 


(1910-14 = 100) 


Purchasing Power 
Index 


Year 


some symptoms of improvement again 
last year. 

There are various ways of appraising 
the purchasing power of farm products. 
The method here used of comparing 
unit prices is a simple method, involv- 
ing less exercise of fallible judgment 
than where gross and net estimates are 
attempted; and while it cannot be pre- 
sumed to picture the farmer’s status at 
a given moment it undoubtedly reflects 
the trend fairly accurately over a period 
of time. When, over a period of time, 


modities they buy and use. Formerly 
the comparison usually made was be- 
tween prices of farm products at the 
farm and prices of non-agricultural 
commodities at wholesale. But this 
was never an accurate comparison be- 
cause farmers buy at retail prices, not 
at wholesale. 

Last year, however, the Division of 
Statistical and Historical Research of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics worked out an index of retail 
prices actually paid by farmers, and 
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this gives a more desirable basis for 
unit price comparsion of this sort. Of 
course the ratio of one price series to the 
other does not convey how much the 
farmer had on hand to sell at the price. 
Yet the price itself at any given time is 
the resultant of supply conditions, 
largely, in the case of farm products, 
and it usually holds true that seasons of 
high prices are also seasons of greater 
total income to farmers while low prices 
mean less income. 

The comparison of prices is especially 
significant in the fall of the year when 
farmers are marketing their produce in 


TABLE II—Parice In THE Fatt MarKetine Season Durine THE Last 
Four YEaRs 


and what down. This table includes 
the ten representative products of 
American farms. 

At first glance it is evident that the 
livestock group has shown up in 
stronger exchange position than have 
the crops, using the November figures 
of the three years past. 

Cotton has had a fairly advantageous 
price position except for the over- 
whelming acreage and crop of 1926. 
Corn has not done very well. Wheat 
has increased in output and declined in 
relative price. Hay presents a sad 
story of vanished market; it is a side- 


(1910-14 = 100) 
Prices Prices Purchasing 
Received Paid Power of 
by Farmers by Farmers Farm Products 

November, 1925................. 91 
November, 1927................. 89 


heavy volume. The level of prices re- 
ceived by farmers in the autumn has 
fluctuated quite widely during the last 
four years, being substantially lower 
last fall than in 1925. This was due 
primarily to lower prices for wheat, 
fruits, and vegetables, since cotton and 
most livestock products were as high or 
higher in November, 1928, than three 
years previous. 

On the other hand, composite prices 
of things farmers buy for use in produc- 
tion were practically as high in Novem- 
ber, 1928, as three years previous. 
This meant that the exchange value of 
farm products was somewhat lower last 
fall than three years ago. 

A reference to Table III will give 
some idea as to what products are up 


line crop on most farms, grown for 
home consumption. Potatoes had 
three good years and were increased in 
output until last fall their purchasing 
power per unit was the lowest of the 
chief crops. 

Beef cattle have been moving into a 
steadily more advantageous exchange 
position. So many hogs came to mar- 
ket last fall that their prices declined 
materially. The purchasing power of 
eggs has declined slowly since 1925, but 
is still fairly high. Butter and wool 
have retained a stable price position. 

The few figures in this table sketch 
quite clearly the economic high lights 
and shadows in the current agricul- 
tural picture. It is not the areas pro- 
ducing beef cattle or milk or sheep that 
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are calling for relief at present. But 
when potatoes have a purchasing power 
index of 52, the great potato growing 
regions are in difficulties, just as was 
the South in the fall of 1926 when cot- 
ton had a purchasing power of 57. 
However, both these potato and cotton 
instances are cases of temporary over- 
production which can be and usually 
are corrected in a short time. More 
lingering are the difficulties of a region 
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power of farm products, in general, in- 
creased from a low ebb in 1921 up to a 
point approaching the pre-war parity in 
1925, since when it has declined some- 
what though 1928 again brought an 
upward trend. It is apparent that 
production in the important crop lines 
is treading closely on the heels of 
profits, either actual or expected. In 
fact, wheat, corn, cotton, and potatoes 
have each overstepped the bounds at 


TABLE ative Purcuasine Power or Important Farm Propucts TeERMs or 
Tunes Farmers Buy 


(1910-14= 100) 
November November November 

1925 1926 1927 
wis 92 57 104 
70 72 58 
75 79 100 
93 102 81 
138 135 125 


like the Corn Belt with its complex ad- 
justment of crop and livestock enter- 
prises, or the Wheat Belt with its 
rapidly shifting system of production 
and a world-wide market to meet. 

Apart from the varying regional 
handicaps raised by relatively high 
prices of things farmers must buy, 
there is a field of exchange which puts 
farmers universally at a disadvantage 
in these times. That is the field of 
taxes and interest. About 20 per cent 
of all farm expenditures are in payment 
of taxes and interest. The exchange 
value of farm products in terms of 
taxes and interest is lower now than it 
was four years ago. 

Summing up the matter, it may be 
repeated that the unit purchasing 


least once within the last four years, 
each of these going down temporarily to 
a very disadvantageous level of ex- 
change value. It is apparent that the 
important livestock lines are in rela- 
tively strong exchange position, beef 
cattle, dairy, sheep, and poultry all 
confirming this by a present tendency 
to expand production. The swine 
industry has not been in good shape, 
but seems to have the stage set for 
fewer pigs and presumably higher 
prices this year. On the whole, the 
relationship of farm prices of farm 
products to retail prices of things farm- 
ers buy has assumed a measurable de- 
gree of stability during the past six 
years. But the disparity between 
them persists. 
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The Trend in the Farm Ownership 


T is probable that less basic informa- 
tion is available concerning quanti- 
tative trends of farm ownership than 
for any other important category of 
farm economics. The census has pro- 
vided information at each decennial 
period, and again in 1925, concerning 
the number of farm operators who own 
the farms they operate, but this infor- 
mation is subject to very definite 
limitations. 

The following table presents the 
trend in various census periods of the 
major tenure groups of farm operators 
classified by number, total land in 
farms, improved land in farms, and 
value of real estate operated. 


TREND IN Farm TENURE FOR THE 
Entire United States 
During the fifteen years 1910-1925, 
the percentage of farms operated by 
full owners declined slightly, but the 
decrease in relative importance of this 
class of operators was much greater 


By L. C. Gray 2 
Principal Economist, in Charge, Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


when measured by per cent of land in 
farms, per cent of improved land, and 
per cent of value of farm real estate. 
The only reversal of this trend was in 
the tenure distribution of the latter 
item from 1920 to 1925.! 

Since part owners (owners addi- 
tional) and managers operate both 
land owned and land rented by the 
operator, it is clear that the above 
figures do not show exactly the acreage 
and value of land operated by the 
owner as distinguished from the land 
rented by the operator. We have no 
information at present as to the area of 
manager-operated land which is rented 
by the operator, but this class is of 
relatively small importance, and we are 


1 This exception in the trend reflects the fact 
that the relative increase of owner operators 
occurred in the Northeastern States and the 
Pacific coast areas, in which the declines in real 
estate values were small, while the heavy de- 
creases in relative numbers of owners occurred in 
those parts of the country which experienced a 
severe deflation in the value of farm real estate. 


TABLE I—Tenvre or Farm Operators MEASURED IN Four Ways 


Per Cent of | Per Cent of Per Cent 
Total Number | Total Land of Total 
of Farms in Farms Improved Land Real Estate 


1910 | 1920 | 1925 | 1910 


1920 | 1925 | 1910 | 1920 |1925*)| 1910 | 1920 | 1925 


Full owners.......... 52.8 | 52.2) 52.0) 52.9 
Part owners.......... 9.3} 8.6] 8.7/15.2 
0.9} 1.1] 6.1 
37.0 | 38.1 38.6 | 25.8 


48.2) 45.4) 48.9 46.8 | 42.3) 50.6 | 46.3 48.9 
18.4 | 21.3/15.9/ 15.7] 18.5 | 14.5 | 13.8) 13.8 
5.7| 4.7) 2.6) 2.2) 4.1) 4.0) 3.2 
27.7 | 28.6 | 32.7 | 34.9 | 37.0 | 30.8 | 35.9 | 34.1 


* The question on improved land was omitted in the census of 1925. The figures given in this col- 
umn are rough estimates arrived at by adding crop land harvested, plowable pasture, and land in crop 
failure, fallow or “\ prorated among the tenure groups in proportion to the tenure distribution of 
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able to break up the part-owner group 
into land owned and land rented. 
Excluding the comparatively small 
area operated by managers, the per- 
centages of acreage and of value of farm 
real estate operated by the owners of 
the land were asfollows: _ 


TABLE I]—Percentaces or Torau Farm Area, Improven Arga, AND or Farm Rear 
Estate (Exciupine Taat By Manacers) BY 
THE OwNERS OF THE LAND, 1925, 1920, 1910, anp 1900 


Trenp in THE Farm 


The very minor change in percentage 
of farms operated by owners for the 
country as a whole also conceals very 
notable changes in this regard in vari- 
ous parts of the country, tending to 
neutralize one another in the national 
aggregate. This is revealed in the 


Acreage 

Value of 

64.4 59.0 0.5 


It is clear from both of the preceding 
tables that the comparatively small 
change in percentage of farms operated 
by owners covers up a very consider- 
able and unbroken trend of a decrease 
in the total acreage and improved 
acreage in farms operated by owners, 
and a correspondingly large increase 
in the total acreage and improved 
acreage operated by tenants (approx- 
imately the reciprocals of the above 
percentages). The trend in these items 
was continuous for all the census 
enumerations since 1900. Indeed, it is 
a continuation of a trend which goes at 
least as far back as the first tenure 
enumeration, made in 1880. In the 
case of improved acreage the change 
from 1920 to 1925 was greater than in 
any decennial period since 1900, but it 
should be noted again that the figure 
for 1925 is only an estimate. In the 
case of the value of farm real estate 
operated by owners, the trend is re- 
versed from 1920 to 1925, probably for 
the same reason pointed out above in 
connection with the similar change in 
percentage of full owners. 


following table showing trend by states 
from 1900 to 1925 in the percentage of 
farms operated by owners, part owners, 
and managers. The combination of 
the three groups is justified on the 
ground that the three classes represent 
the entrepreneurs who enjoy the inde- 
pendence and general social and eco- 
nomic status of owner-farmers, even 
though a part of the land they operate 
in the case of managers and part owners 
may be rented. The reciprocal per- 
centage in each case also constitutes 
the percentage of farms operated by 
tenants. 


REGIONAL CHANGES IN OPERATING 
OwNERSHIP 


The table shows that during the 
five-year period ending in 1925 very 
extensive changes occurred in the per- 
centage of farms operated by owners, as 
distinguished from tenants—changes, 
in fact, more rapid in about half the 
states than occurred in any preceding 
decennial period since 1900, and in a 
large proportion of the other states, 
nearly as extensive as in any other pre- 
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TABLE []—Per Cent or Aut Farmers Woo Were Owners, Part Owners, AND Manac 
FoR 1925, 1920, 1910, anp 1900 
1925 | 1920 | 1910 | 1900 1925 | 1920 | 1910} 1900 

United States.........| 61.4] 61.9 | 63.0 | 64.7 || South Atlantic 

New England.........| 94.4 | 92.6 | 92.0 | 90.6 Delaware......... 64.2) 60.7 | 58.1| 49.7 

Middle Atlantic. ......| 84.2) 79.3 | 77.7 | 74.7 Maryland.........| 73.6] 71.1] 70.5 | 66.4 

East North Central . . .| 74.0| 71.9 | 73.0] 73.7 District of Columbia} 71.9 | 58.3 | 61.3 | 56.9 

West North Central. . .| 62.2 | 65.8 | 69.1| 70.4 WH 74.8) 74.4) 73.5 | 69.3 

South Atlantic........ 55.5 | 53,2 | 54.1) 55-8 West Virginia ..... 83.7 | 83.8 | 79.5 | 78.2 

East South Central. . . .| 49-7] 50.3 | 49.3| 51.9 North Carolina .| 54.8 | 56.5 | 57.7 | 58.6 

West South Central . . .| 40.8 | 47.1) 47.2] 50.9 South Carolina .| 34.9 | 35.5 | 37.0) 38.9 

Mountain...... .| 77.8 | 84.6 | 89.3 | 87.8 Georgia .| 836.2) 33.4 | 34.4) 40.1 

Pacific. . . .| 84.4] 79.9 | 82.8/ 80.3 Florida. ..........| 78.7] 74.7 | 73.3] 73.5 

New England East South Central 
Maine.............| 96.6) 95.8] 95.7 95.3 Kentucky......... 68.0 | 66.6 | 66.1 | 67.2 
New Hampshire . . . .| 95.2 93.3 | 93.1| 92.5 Tennessee. ........ 59.0 | 58.9 | 58.9) 59.4 
90.7 | 88.4 | 87.7 | 85.4 Alabama. .........| 39.3] 42.1] 39.8 | 42.3 
Massachusetts Mississippi... .....| $1.7] 88.9 | $3.9 | 37.6 
Rhode Island .| 87.9 | 84.5 | 82.0] 79.8|| West South Central: 

Connecticut . -| 93.6 | 91.5 | 90.2) 87.1 Arkansas .| 43.3) 48.7) 50.0) 54.6 

Middle Atlantic Louisiana......... 39.9 | 42.9 | 44.7| 42.0 
New York .| 85.9 | 80.8] 79.2) 76.1 Oklahoma .| 41.4] 49.0 | 45.2] 56.2 
New Jersey........ 84.1) 77.0) 75.2) 70.1 39.6 | 46.7 | 47.4/| 50.3 
Pennsylvania... ..... 82.6 | 78.1) 76.7 | 74.0)|| Mountain: 

East North Central Montana. . -| 78.1} 88.7} 91.1 | 90.8 
74.5| 70.5) 71.6 | 72.6 75.6 | 84.1/| 89.7/ 91.2 
Indiana. . .| 70.8} 68.0] 70.0) 71.4 Wyoming .| 82.1] 87.5) 91.8} 92.4 
Illinois. .. . . ..| 58.0] 57.3 | 58.6 | 60.7 69.1/ 77.0) 81.8) 77.4 
Michigan.......... 84.9| 82.3|84.2/84.2|| New Mexico .| 82.9 | 87.8 | 94.5 | 90.6 
Wisconsin. . .| 84.5 | 85.6] 86.1) 86.5 Arizona. ..........| 78.5] 81.9 | 90.7 | 91.6 

West North Central 88.9/| 89.1/ 92.1) 91.2 
Minnesota... . 72.9| 75.3) 79.0| 82.7 Nevada. . .| 92.1 | 90.6 | 87.6 | 88.6 
55.3 | 58.3 | 62.2) 65.1)|| Pacific: 

67.4) 71.2) 70.1) 69.5 Washington. .| 83.7 | 81.3) 86.3] 85.6 
North Dakota...... 65.6 | 74.4) 85.7/ 91.5 83.2} 84.9/ 82.2 
South Dakota . . 58.5 | 65.1) 75.2/| 78.2 California .| 85.3] 78.6| 79.4) 76.9 
53.6) 57.1) 61.9 | 63.1 
57.8} 59.6 | 63.2 | 64.8 


ceding decennial period. Evidently, 
the depression in American agriculture 
and other conditions were exerting a 
profound influence on changes in the 
percentage of owner-farmers. 

There was a remarkable identity in 
direction of change for states in particu- 
lar geographic groups. Thus, in all the 
New England States there was a very 
marked increase in per cent of owner- 
farmers. The same direction of change 
follows on down the Atlantic coast as 
far as North Carolina. The increase in 
per cent of owners was very marked in 


the three Middle Atlantic States, and 
in Delaware and Maryland of the 
South Atlantic group. There was a 
slight increase in Virginia, but this 
state evidently marks the boundary of 
the general trend. The same general 
trend is found in the two states, Ohio 
and Indiana, just to the west of the 
North Atlantic groups. 

It should be noted that this trend 
occurred in a general region charac- 
terized by a high degree of urbanization 
and a rapid tendency in that direction. 
This suggests the hypothesis that the 
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marked trend toward a larger propor- 
tion of farms operated by owners (in- 
cluding part owners and managers) is 
connected with tendencies toward ur- 
banization. It probably reflects in 
part the increase in types of farming 
for the immediate supply of cities, such 
as dairy farms, poultry farms, truck 
and fruit farms, and flower and other 
specialty farms. It is well known that 
these types of agriculture are much 
better adapted to ownership than to 
tenant economy. Another factor, es- 
pecially in New England, has been 
the tendency of urban population, by 
reason of the post-war housing shortage, 
to move out to the country to occupy 
available farm homes and commute 
to work in the city. It is probable 
also that there has been an increase in 
New England and other North Atlantic 
regions in the number of “amphibian” 
farmers, families residing on farms and 
dividing their occupational time be- 
tween farming and urban employments. 

It is not improbable that similar 
connections between urban develop- 
ment and the trend toward an increased 
percentage of owner-operators is re- 
sponsible for the latter tendency in 
Michigan, Florida, and the three 
Pacific Coast States. In California 
particularly, the increase in the per- 
centage of owner-operators was very 
marked (from 78.6 to 85.3). 

That there was a distinct tendency 
toward an increase in owner-operated 
farms in the vicinity of cities is brought 
out in the map (Fig. 1). The map also 
shows such a tendency in the Appa- 
lachian region, particularly the south- 
ern Appalachians, where it is probably 
associated partly with urban develop- 
ment and partly with the development 
of mining, lumbering and other rural 
industries. 

The percentage of farms operated by 
owners declined in nearly all of the 
states which are predominantly agri- 
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cultural. This 


States, the Southern States, and the 


Mountain States; in fact, in most of _- 


the predominantly agricultural areas, 


and especially in those areas where the  __ 
effects of depression, particularly of — 


land value deflation, have been severe. 
Only a few exceptions to the rule ap- 
pear, and these consist of states where 
a strong trend toward urbanization, 
with the attendant influences men- 
tioned above, tended to offset the 
opposite tendency in the farming re- 
gions. Such states of conflicting tend- 
encies, for instance, were Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 


was particularly 
marked in most of the North Central _ 


Inallother West North CentralStates, 


except Illinois, the percentage of ten- 
ant-operated farms increased, the in- 
creases ranging from approximately two 
percentage points in Minnesota and 
Kansas to as much as nine points in 
North Dakota. The shift away from 
operating ownership was even more pro- 
nounced in the Mountain States. For 
the group as a whole the increase in the 
percentage of tenant-operated farms 
amounted to nearly seven points. In 
Montana, it was more than ten points. 
The change seems more pronounced in 
states lying partly in the Great Plains, 
such as the Dakotas and Montana, 
than in states lying entirely west of the 
front ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 
It should be noted that in both groups 
the shift toward tenancy is a continua- 
tion of a strong tendency in that direc- 
tion which occurred in the preceding 
decade. For instance, in North Da- 
kota the percentage of tenancy in- 
creased in the fifteen years following 
1910 from 14.8 per cent to 34.4 per 
cent, and in Montana from 8.9 per cent 
to 21.9. In part no doubt this trend is 
associated with the economic distress 
in these states since 1920, but in part it 
represents the usual increase ‘of ten- 
ancy which occurs in the years follow- 
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ing the homestead stage of develop- 
ment. 

Kentucky and Tennessee show little 
change. In fact, the per cent of farms 
operated by owners has been almost 
constant in these two states during the 
past quarter century. Florida, where 
the percentage of owner farming in- 
creased, is exceptional by reason of its 
residential development. In all the 
other cotton states there was a well- 
marked increase in the per cent of 
tenant operators except Georgia. In 
this state the percentage of farms oper- 
ated by owners actually increased, al- 
though the number of owners de- 
creased. The number of farms in the 
state declined by about one-fifth, but 
the decrease in tenant farms was con- 
siderably larger than the decrease in 
farms operated by owners. The series 
of disastrous years experienced in this 
state due to low prices, boll weevil, 
drouth and other conditions largely 
disrupted the plantation system. A 
large proportion of planters were 
forced to discontinue or to restrict 
largely the scope of operations. Thou- 
_ sands of Negro croppers, finding their 
usual advances of food and supplies 
- eut off, left the plantations. Since 
_ eropper tracts are counted as farms, 
there was a large nominal disappear- 
ance of tenant farms, though such 
so-called farms in many instances con- 
tinue to be integral parts of planta- 
tions. 

This same tendency occurred, though 
in less marked extent, in adjacent parts 
of neighboring states such as the pied- 
mont section of South Carolina and 
_ middle Alabama. On the other hand, 
in the western part of the Cotton Belt 

_ there was a pronounced swing in the 
direction of a greater percentage of 
_ tenant farming. 

The tendencies in Georgia illustrate 
_ the fact that the statistical trend in 
proportion of farms operated by owners 
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covers up a number of component 
trends. Thus, in Georgia, there was a 
large decrease in total number of farms, 
while in western Texas and Oklahoma 
there was a large expansion in total 
number of farms and in farm acreage 
as a result of subdivision of cattle 
ranches and their conversion into 
cotton farms. 

Among Negro farmers in the South- 
ern States there was a slight decrease 
in per cent of farms operated by owners 
for the South as a whole, but the 
changes were diverse in the several 
parts of the South. In the South 
Atlantic Division the proportion of 
owner-farmers increased several per- 
centage points. There was a slight 
decrease in the East South Central 
group and a considerable decrease, of 
nearly four percentage points, in the 
West South Central group. 

It is impracticable in so brief an 
article to analyze by states or subdivi- 
sions thereof all the diverse changes 
which have had as a net result the 
trends in the percentage of farms 
operated by owners which have been 
described. In fact for many of these 
changes we have no statistical data. 
The trends in various localities reflect 
the relative extent to which owner-farm- 
ers have become discouraged and have 
entered other occupations either in 
greater or less numbers than tenants 
havedone. Tosome extent they reflect 
the fact that owners have been unable 
to maintain their tenure position and 
have reverted to a tenure status. In 
some measure owners have lost their 
farms by foreclosure and forced sale, 
and their land has fallen into the hands 
of creditors who have been compelled 
to rent it to tenants. Without doubt 
these trends reflect also the fact that 
many young people who would have 
chosen farming as an occupation in a 
more prosperous period have decided 


to cast their lot with other occupations. 


| 
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On the other side of the picture it is not 
improbable that some tenants have 
been enabled to climb into the class of 
owners by obtaining bargains in land 
disposed of at forced sale. It is im- 
practicable to measure the relative 
extent of these diverse influences. 


MortGaceE INDEBTEDNESS 


Trends in relative extent of farms 
operated by owners should be con- 
sidered also in relation to changes in 
extent and proportion of mortgage 
indebtedness. The percentage of the 
total number of farms operated by 
owners and by part owners reporting 
mortgage debt decreased in the United 
States as a whole by one percentage 
point from 1920 to 1925.2 This de- 
crease also occurred in all the geo- 
graphic divisions except the three South- 
ern census groups. The decrease was 
especially marked in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States. In the 
latter group the percentage decreased 
as much as from 38.3 to 31.8. The 
slight decrease in percentage of farms 
reporting mortgage indebtedness in the 
North Central groups of states may 
have been partly due to the fact that 
foreclosures or forced sales of heavily 
mortgaged farms more than offset the 
number of new mortgages that were 
necessarily incurred. 

The total amount of mortgage in- 
debtedness for the country as a whole 
increased about 13 per cent in the five 
years ending in 1925. This increase is 
significant when it is considered that 
the percentage of the total number of 
owner-operated farms mortgaged de- 
creased slightly, that a certain amount 
of indebtedness was wiped out by fore- 
closure, and that the value of farm real 
estate decreased nearly 25 per cent. 


? Since a certain number of owner farms fail to 
report at all, our unknown percentage of the 
non-reporting farms were probably in the 
mortgaged class. 
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Naturally, there was a large increase 
in per cent of mortgage debt to value 
of farm real estate reporting mortgage; 
for the United States as a whole from 
29.1 per cent in 1920 to 41.9 per cent in 
1925. This is indeed a startling 
change. Moreover, it was marked in 
every geographic section, even in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. In the West North Central 
group the percentage increased from 
26.5 to 44.9; in the single state of Iowa, 
from 27 per cent to 49.2 per cent. 

Thus, while the percentage of farms 
operated by owners decreased consid- 
erably in the major farming areas, the 
decrease in the percentage of equity 
owned by the farmers was very much 
more significant. 


Lenpinc AGENcIEs as Farm OwNERS 


Another important trend in farm 
ownership is the large amount of land 
that has been taken over by various 
lending agencies by either formal or in- 
formal processes of foreclosure. No 
reliable figures are available to show 
the amount of this great change in the 
ownership of farm land, but the figures 
are known to reach a substantial total. 

Some of this land is owned by insur- 
ance companies, mortgage loan com- 
panies, and commercial banks. In 
some cases the latter class of holders 
have formed special holding companies 
so as to get the large real estate hold- 
ings off the books of the banks. In- 
formation available in the Department 
of Agriculture shows that to a large 
extent these various agencies are fol- 
lowing a temporary, or makeshift, 
policy, awaiting the time when the 
farm land market improves sufficiently 
to enable them to dispose of their hold- 
ings at least at a price sufficient to 
cover indebtedness. Some are at- 
tempting to rent the land to tenants; a 
few are experimenting with large scale 
operation (corporation farming or 
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“chain” farming); still others are mak- 
ing little or no effort to put their hold- 
ings into active use. 

On the whole, it would not be easy to 
note the trend in regard to farm owner- 
ship in the five years preceding 1925 
without deep concern. 

It is true that a certain amount of 
tenancy may be regarded as normal in 
so far as it furnishes either a stepping 
stone for the climber or a refuge for the 
man whose lack of ability unfits him 
for the larger financial responsibilities 
and more complete autonomy of farm 
ownership. In some parts of the 
country it has also offered an oppor- 
tunity to the considerable number who 
deliberately preferred the milder de- 
pendent relationship of the tenant to 
the more exacting and precarious re- 

_ sponsibilities of the debtor, particularly 

_ where the ratio of rent to the value of 

_ farm real estate has been much lower 

than the rate of interest and premiums 
on mortgage loans. 

It should also be remembered that, 
on the whole, American landlordism 
has been a comparatively innocuous 
type, and in many ways of even a dis- 
tinctly helpful and constructive charac- 
ter. A sampling study of the landlord 
class made some five years ago showed 
that only about one-fourth of the farms 
rented were owned by those reporting 
the ownership of more than four rented 
farms, predominantly in plantation 
regions; that 80 per cent of the land- 
lords lived in the same county in which 
; _ rented farms were located and 91 
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per cent in the same or an adjoining 
county; that in the Northern States 
87 per cent lived on farms and about 
two-thirds on farms or in small towns 
and villages, while in the South more 
than two-thirds lived on farms and 
more than four-fifths either on farms or 
in small towns and villages; that only 
8 per cent had never worked on farms; 
and that nearly two-thirds in the North 
and 70 per cent in the South were either 
engaged in agricultural occupations, or 
retired, or idle.* Moreover, the cen- 
sus of 1925 showed that in the states 
of the North where tenancy is preva- 
lent, from 20 to 40 per cent of the ten- 
ants are related to their landlords as 
children, grandchildren, brothers or 
sisters. 

In spite of all these considerations, 
the changes of the period 1920-1925 
have tended to increase the percentage 
of tenancy in areas where it was al- 
ready considered abnormal in amount, 
and, as we have noted, enormously re- 
duced the percentage of equity of those 
who continued as owners. Moreover, 
the large area of farm land which has 
fallen into the hands of the lending 
class, to a considerable extent com- 
posed of large corporations, has re- 
sulted either temporarily or perma- 
nently in a type of landlordism which 
the majority of economists and sociolo- 
gists would regard as anything but 
wholesome. 


*“Farm Ownership and Tenancy,” Yearbook 
of United States Department of Agriculture, 
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A SURVEY of trends in farm land 
values overa period of years neces- 
sitates, at the outset, a consideration of 
the nature and the reliability of the 
data to be employed as factual evi- 
dence of such values. It is a relatively 
simple matter to obtain accurate pro- 
duction and price statistics pertaining 
to commodities entering into everyday 
transactions, but it is an exceedingly 
difficult problem to gather reliable and 
comparable data which may be em- 
ployed in analyzing the historic and 
geographic trends in farm real estate 
values. At best, such data are based 
largely on individual estimates of 
values, which are subject to many per- 
sonal influences and psychological bi- 
ases. They can give, therefore, only a 


very rough approximation of actual 


EstimmaTep VALUES 


has: Inasmuch as the Bureau of Census 


estimates of farm land values are not 
made annually and therefore can be 
employed to show only long run his- 
toric trends, but not year to year 
changes, the following analysis is 
based primarily on statistical compila- 
tions, made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This Bu- 
reau has, since 1912, obtained annual 
estimates from its crop reporters in 
different agricultural areas of the aver- 
age per acre value of (1) all farm lands 
with improvements (i.e., land and 
buildings) and (2) all farm lands with- 
out improvements. Since 1916 crop 
reporters are also asked to indicate in 
their annual reports the average value 


Trends in Farm Land Values in the United States se 
from 1912 to 1928 


4 By Karu Scnotz, Px.D. 
Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


per acre of good plowlands, poor plow- 
lands, and all plowlands. The most 
recent (1928) survey is based on replies 
as to farm real estate values obtained 
from 50,000 farmers, land dealers and 
others in all parts of the country. 

On the basis of the estimated values 
per acre of farm lands with buildings, 
checked wherever possible, against re- 
corded sales prices of farms actually 
sold, the Bureau has computed a pre- 
liminary weighted index of per acre 
farm real estate values for each state 
of the Union. This index, corrected 
from time to time, when new factual 
data warrants corrections, shows the 
relative rather than the absolute value 
changes of per acre farm real estate in 
different states since 1912. In view of 
the different value levels in various 
states, absolute dollar changes cannot 
serve as a reliable index of the annual 
relative changes in farm real estate 
values from state to state. The im- 
proved fatm real estate value series has 
been selected to compute this index, 
since “it represents most closely the 
way farm land is usually bought and 
sold—as a unit with improvements 
included.” ! 

To date the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has not recommended to its 
crop reporters any specific method or 
methods of farm real estate appraisal. 
It is left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual reporters as to what factors they 
want to consider in making their esti- 
mates of farm real estate values. There 
is no indication of the extent to which 


1“The Farm Real Estate Situation, 1926- 
1927,” Circular 15, United States Department 
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they are influenced in their estimates 
by net cash-rentals of farms in their 
respective localities. 

Theoretically the selling value of 
farm real estate, as of capital assets in 
general, is determined by capitalizing 
net annual rentals at the prevailing 
rate of interest. There are, however, 
at present no adequate indices of net 
rentals of farms throughout the United 
States available. Furthermore, net 
earnings, attributable to farm lands, 
fluctuate considerably from year to year. 
An increase or a decrease in any one 
year may not affect farm values at all. 
Admitting that net rentals attribut- 
able to farm lands over a period of 
years and prices of farm products are 
important factors in determining farm 
real estate values, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that these in turn are 
affected by a complex array of influ- 
ences, such as taxes on farm real estate, 
conditions of credit, efficiency in farm 
utilization, weather conditions, markets 
for farm products and the like. It can 
searcely be expected that crop re- 
porters, who are chiefly farmers, should 
analyze and weigh this complexity of 
influences affecting, more or less un- 
consciously, their judgments as to farm 
real estate values. 


Estimates of prevailing values as a rule 
are based on prevailing sales prices at 
voluntary sale. Inquiry in the field very 
clearly establishes that. Also actual sales 
prices are to an extent built out of estimates. 
That psychological biases may enter is, of 
course, obvious, all one can hope for is a 
rough indication of trend . . . Sales prices 
are found only in conveyance records of 
some 2,500 individual agricultural counties. 
Only a few states assemble sales prices for 
any purpose. The county records are not 
uniformly kept. What the deed says can- 
not be accepted as a statement of fact. 
Every sale should be “‘fielded” and verified.* 


* Correspondence with E. W. Wiecking, Asso- 
ciate Agricultural Economist, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, December 8, 1928. 
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The defects in any statistical com- 
pilation employing individual esti- 
mates as factual materials, no matter 
how extensively gathered, should be 
clearly borne in mind. They are accen- 
tuated in the statistics on farm real 
estate values, compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, because the 
crop reporters volunteer their informa- 
tion, their personnel changes from year 
to year, and the opinions which they 
express pertain to average values per 
acre of improved and unimproved farm 
lands which “is at best an unknown and 
shifting composite of all sorts of kinds 
and qualities of real estate.” * 


EXPANSION IN CULTIVATED Farm 
LANDS 


Per acre farm real estate values, 
moreover, are affected by shifts in the 
total acreage in farms. A large increase 
in farm acreage in any geographic area 
may increase the total farm land values, 
but decrease per acre values. Thus it 
becomes necessary to allow for shifts 
in total area in farm lands under cul- 
tivation before accepting the per acre 
index as a reliable indicator of actual 
trends in farm real estate values. 

Although in many of the Southerr 
and Mid-Western States the area of 
cultivated farm lands has contracted 
since 1920, in others there has been a 
substantial expansion in acreage. The 
crop areas in Texas increased 5,000,000 
acres during the three-year period 
1925-1927 as compared with the three- 
year period 1919-1921, North Dakota 
and Nebraska contributed about 1,000,- 
000 acres each and Kansas, South Da- 
kota and Oklahoma another million 
acres.‘ 

There has also been a considerable 
expansion in cultivated farm lands in 


Ibid. 
“W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
“Financial and Business Survey,” Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, January 2, 1929. 
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the Rocky Mountain States in recent 
years. Table I shows the changes in 
farm land areas in different geographic 
divisions between 1920 and 1925, based 
on census compilations. 


TABLE I—Cuances tn AcreaGeE or Att Lanp 
my Farms By Geocrapuic Divisions * 


Increase or Decrease, 
‘ 1925 over 1920 
Number of Per 
2 Acres Cent 
United States........ —3$1,564,362 | — 3.3 
Geographic Divisions: 
New England...... — 1,182,715 | — 
Middle Atlantic....| — 3,081,962 | — 


East North Central] — 4,982,721 
West North Central} — 8,892,086 
South Atlantic... .. — 9,205,785 
East South Central} — 8,290,838 


4 


West South Central] — 8,435,811 
Mountain......... +14,352,148 
— 1,894,593 


*“The Recent Recession of Farm Population 
and Farm Land,” in Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, Vol. IV, No. 1, February, 
1928, p. 52. 


On the other hand, a contraction in 
cultivated farm acreage as witnessed 
largely in the Eastern and Southern 
States during the past years, due to 
foreclosures and abandonment of farms, 
may tend to increase estimates of per 
acre farm real estate values, although 
decreasing total farm values, since 
usually the poorer grades of farms have 
been abandoned. But both per acre 
and total farm real estate values may be 
depressed when forced sales so increase 
the supply of available farms in a cer- 
tain area as to make them a drug on 
the market. 

Again differences in areas reported 
and differences in weighting the “sam- 
ples” employed in preparing indices 
may give very different results. Nu- 
merous instances of variations in his- 
toric trends in per acre farm real estate 
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values as reported in State Agricul- 
tural Bulletins and as contained in the 
compilations by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, respectively, might be 
cited. All such compilations, since they 
are based primarily on individual esti- 
mates, “may be taken as rough indices 
of change, but should not be taken as 
too closely expressing actual acreage 
values.” 

The index of estimated per acre farm 
real estate values computed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
furthermore, combines the estimated 
values of farm iands and of farm build- 
ings. Since crop reporters and corre- 
spondents are also asked to report the 
values of farm lands without buildings, 
it is possible to obtain an approximate 
idea of the proportion which farm 
building values represent of the total 
farm real estate values. If this propor- 
tion were the same per acre of farm real 
estate throughout the country, the 
farm real estate value index might 
serve also as an indicator of farm land 
values. But it varies considerably 
from locality to locality, as is indicated 
in the accompanying table. 


TABLE II—Estmarep Farm VAL- 
ves as Per Centr or Farm Reat Estate 


1925 * 
Divisions and States Per Cent 
New England States........... 54.3 
Middle Atlantic States......... 52.4 
East North Central States. ..... 27.7 
West North Central States ..... 19.5 
South Atlantic States.......... 27.3 
East South Central States...... 26.3 
West South Central States...... 15.8 
Mountain States.............. 15.4 
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— recent years increasing costs of 
farm building construction and pos- 
sibly inadequate allowance for building 
depreciation on the one hand, and de- 
creasing farm real estate values on the 
other hand, have raised the proportion 
of estimated farm building values to 
total values over that of 1920. In the 
large agricultural areas of the United 
States farm buildings at present are 
estimated to represent from 10 to 25 
per cent of the total farm values, but 
the proportion of building to total 
values is considerably higher in the 
Northeastern States. 

Thus the index of estimated farm real 
estate values may be employed to 
indicate the general trends in farm land 
values, but the relative importance of 
farm building values in this index, both 
historically and geographically, should 
not be lost sight of. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
index of farm real estate values is 
based on estimates made in terms of 
current dollars. It has not been cor- 
rected for changes in the value of the 
dollar since 1912. It thus serves as an 
indicator of the changes in the nominal 
value of the farmers’ or farm owners’ 
capital investment in farm real estate, 
representing between two-thirds and 
four-fifths of the average farmer’s total 
capital investment.’ But it does not 
indicate the changes in its real value. 
To note these changes it becomes neces- 
sary to correct the farm real estate 
value index for price changes in general. 
This raises the question as to the suit- 
able index of prices to be employed to 
make such “corrections.” 


Inpex or Farm Estate VALvEs 


In the following analysis the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
rather than the indices of the prices of 


* Approximately 60 per cent of the farms in the 
United States are operated by their owners. 


either agricultural or non-sgricultura 
products has been used, since the 
nominal value of the farmer’s capital 
investment in his farm is measured in 
dollars which have general purchasing 
power, and since it is difficult to de- 
termine to what extent the demand for 
farm real estate is influenced by the 
prices received for agricultural prod- 
ucts rather than by the purchasing 
power derived from the sale of non- 
agricultural products. 

All of the foregoing considerations 
should be borne in mind in interpreting 
the index of per acre farm real estate 
values, prepared by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Too frequently 
statistical compilations made by pub- 
lic agencies;—commonly called offi- 
cial statistics,—are accepted as factual 
evidence with a degree of unwarranted 
finality, even in supposedly scientific 
treatises. To guard against such er- 
rors it was deemed advisable to exam- 
ine into the nature and composition of 
the index of farm real estate values, 
and to note some of its limitations as a 
reliable index of trends in actual farm 
land values in the United States, before 
employing it as evidence of such 
trends. 

The Index (Table III) shows, in a 
general way, the profound changes in 
farm real estate values in different parts 
of the United States during the past 
fifteen years. The extent of these 
changes, however, has varied from year 
to year and from locality to locality in 
accordance with the peculiar economic 
influences affecting the utilization of 
farm lands in different parts of the 
country. The variations in the his- 
torical trends are indicated in the 
accompanying charts. 

New England States.—Per acre farm 
real estate values in the New England 


States (Chart I) in 1920 rose only 40 | 


per cent over the 1912-1914 average 
level. On the other hand, the whole- 
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TABLE II] *—Farm Rea Estare: An Inpex Nomeer or Estmatep VALue Per Acre, BY 
Gerocrapuic Drvistons AND States, 1912-1928f 


(1912, 1913, 1914= 100 per cent) 


Division 1912|1913]1914|1915 191 1019990100 926| 1927 
103 103} 108] 117) 140] 170] 157 30| 133 130} 127| 124] 119) 
140] 


South Dakota 

Nebraska. ..... 
o's 

South Atlantic: 
Dela 


Lary’ 
Virginia.........- 
West Virginia 
North Caroli 


* Circular 60, United States Department ‘The Farm Real Estate Situation, 1927-1928," p. 9. 


t All farm land with improvements, as of Corrections for certain years have been made in A ae 
published for Wisconsin and - Best Central, South Aiiantic and East South Contes 


divisions, and the United States. Owing to at of figures, 1912-1914 will not always equal exactly 1 
per cent. ay Mos 


= 
$1 
in 
for : 
117 
ng North Central 97| 100] 103] 103] 110] 116] 127] 135] 161| 151| 132| 121] 116 111) 104) 108 
West Nevth Central] 97| 100} 103} 105| 114] 122) 134] 147| 184] 174] 150) 142) 132) 126) 121) 115) 118 
stlantic..... 98} 100] 103} 108] 119] 135) 161] 198] 174) 146) 152) 151) 148) 149) 134 
Seuth Central| 97) 1 103} 99} 109) 120} 140] 162] 199] 163] 149] 149) 142) 141) 139) 133) 130 
esv South Cent 96) 1 100} 103} 116] 134) 143) 177] 159) 136) 132) 136) 144) 144) 139 137 
ns Mountain......... 98] 102! 98) 98) 106] 117] 130] 151) 133) 122) 115) 110) 105) 103) 101) 101 
106) 107| 122] 129] 134] 156] 155) 151) 148) 147| 146) 144) 143) 142 
ite Maine............| 100] 1 98] 96] 98] 115| 142| 132| 127| 129] 127] 124] 126] 124) 128 
Ti New Hampshire....| 97} 101] 102] 101) 98) 103) 111 116| 129] 123] 126] 111) 109) 111) 113) 112) 112 
Vermont..........| 101} 98} 104) 115) 133] 136) 150) 150) 145) 134 130} 125} 126) 125) 123 EF 
Massachusetts... . . 98} 100! 102} 98] 100) 110} 114] 119] 140) 134] 134] 132) 131] 132) 134) 131) 
Rhode Island... 100} 101} 100] 102} 106] 112} 118] 123) 130] 130) 127) 124) 126) 128) 130) 133) 13400 
b- Connecticut... ....| 98} 102} 100} 102} 110) 116] 121] 134) 140) 137| 140) 137 137) 138) 18900 
Middle Atlantic: Fans 
New York........} 98} 100} 102} 100) 103] 109) 115) 118) 133 3} 116] 112] 111] 109) 108} 106 
New Jersey......- 98} 100] 102} 100} 102) 111) 115) 119) 130 D} 121) 115) 120) 124) 129) 128, 127, 
ial Pennsylvania......| 98} 100] 100) 105) 114) 119] 124) 140 120} 118) 116] 114) 114) 112) 111 
ed East North Central: 2a 
98} 100} 102] 107) 113] 119) 131) 135) 159) 134) 124 122) 118) 110) 105 99 
fi Indiana..........| 98} 100} 102) 101) 110) 116) 128) 135) 161) 147| 119) 115) 108) 102) 96 
c Illinois... ........| 100} 103] 102) 105] 111) 119] 130] 160] 153] 126) 123] 116) 115) 100, 99) 96 
Michigan.........| 99} 103} 105) 111) 120) 134) 137) 154 152] 148} 145) 138] 133] 129) 127) 125 
Wisconsin........| 100} 103] 104] 117) 124) 133) 143) 171) 168) 154 147| 139} 130] 125] 122] 120 
West North Central: 
Minnesota.......-| 95} 100} 105) 107) 122 138] 155] 167| 213] 212) 187) 177) 170) 159) 155) 145 140 
wa “| 96} 99) 104) 112) 128] 134] 145) 160] 213) 197| 162) 156] 143) 136) 130) 121 
ssour 100) 103) 102} 108} 115) 125) 137| 167| 156] 133) 112] 104) 99) 96 
rth Da 103) 103} 112} 124) 130] 145] 141) 136] 128) 114) 109) 105) 100) 99 
101) 103] 101} 108| 116] 126} 145} 181| 173] 146) 126) 117] 115) 107] 97) 96 
100} 102} 101' 104) 110] 127] 145) 179} 166) 139) 128) 123) 123] 119 = | 
101/ 99] 99] 103] 109] 122} 132| 151] 149] 130] 118] 115] 113) 113) 113 
| 100! 101} 99] 100] 105) 124] 129) 139] 129) 119} 119) 107) 112) 114) 111 
97| 100] 103] 104] 109] 118} 129] 136} 166] 146] 141) 136) 133) 131) 130) 126 124 
joo] 117] 125| 142] 167] 189] 180] 157] 170] 162| 154] 148] 138] 137 
97| 100] 103] 104) 112} 122) 135) 154) 141] 125) 127| 125) 120) 116) 110 109 
97| 99] 104) 102) 114] 130) 176] 223] 196] 166) 195) 192) 187) 185) 178 174 
South Carolina....} 101 101| 94) 98| 107] 122) 162) 230) 186) 126) 128) 136] 138) 128) 113) 110 
101} 101} 94) 105] 116] 131) 217) 172) 136) 1 123} 116} 112) 104) 102 
ida...........| 96} 105} 103} 109) 126) 143) 178) 176) 157| 155) 163) 172) 223 183 176 

East South Central: 
Kentucky.........| 97] 100) 103) 1 111} 127) 146] 200] 151) 141) 140) 139) 134, 18300” 
Tennessee........ 100} 100) 110} 121] 145] 168] 200) 169] 154) 158) 148) 137] 134) 130) 
Alabama.........| 9 103 98| 103| 143| 177| 147| 143) 144] 154] 154) 145) 14500 
Missianippi gol 302] 111] 121] 131] 155] 218} 150| 148] 143] 134) 136] 134) 126) 1230 

West South Central: a, 
Arkansas......... 101) 101 109] 129] 149] 169] 222] 186) 174| 170) 160] 160} 153] 150) 147 
Louisiana......... 102} 99 112) 143] 157} 198] 163} 140) 144) 137] 141) 143] 135) 132 
Oklahoma........ 101; 101 130] 140] 166] 160} 139] 133) 125) 131) 130) 128) 127, 
103} 103) 115) 133) 141) 174) 156) 133 8} 146) 146] 141) 

Mountain: 
Montana.........| 97} 100} 103) 100) 94) 1 106} 114] 126] 105} 96) 87) 81) 75) 72) 70 
Idaho............| 100} 101} 99} 99) 114) 130} 146) 172) 162) 136) 133) 129) 123) 119 
97] 103} 100} 103} 94) 97] 121) 176) 146] 134) 121) 112) 100) 95 94 7 

o.........| 98} 103} 98} 93) 102] 107) 110) 118) 141) 132) 123) 113) 98 92} 89} 82) 82 
New Mexico......| 100} 104} 96) 100} 96) 111) 118) 127) 144) 125) 115) 110 110} 108} 106; 108) 1 
Arizona..........| 95} 100] 105| 97| 105] 125) 140) 165) 148) 135) 124) 128) 121) 12% 123) 122 
102} 98] 98] 104| 117| 122) 144) 137] 133) 133) 131) 130) 129) 128 
Nevada.......... 100} 103) 102} 99} 96) 103) 117| 135 3; 119] 112) 108) 102) 98 99 
Washington....... 100} 103) 1 102) 112} 118) 122) 140 2} 124) 117) 115) 113) 112) 111) 110 
Oregon 103} 99} 100] 104] 112) 118] 130} 130] 122) 115) 113) 110) 107) 106) 106 
alifornia 9} 108] 116) 130] 136) 142) 167| 168] 166) 165) 164) 164) 163) 162) 161 
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TRenps In Farm Lanp VaLues tae Unirep States 


estate values in the New England 
States. Whereas the wholesale com- 
modity price index has declined ap- 
proximately 34 per cent since 1920, New 
England farm real estate values have 
declined 9.8 per cent during the same 
interval (Table IV). 

In terms of dollars of constant pur- 


TABLE [V—Cuances tn AVERAGE PER ACRE 
Farm Estate VALvugs, 1920-1928 


State and Division 1920|19298| (Per 
Cent) 
142 | 124 | —12.7 
New Hampshire. ....... 129 | 112} —13.2 
Vermont .. . 150 | 123 | —12.0 
Massachusetts......... 140 | 181 | — 6.4 
Rhode Island.......... 190 | 184 + 38.0 
Connecticut............ 137 | 189 | + 1.0 
New England... .. 140 | 127 | — 9.8 
6 183 | 106 | —20.3 
New Jersey............ 190 | 127 | — 2.3 
Pennsylvania.......... 140 | 111 | —20.3 
Middle Atlantic. ....... 136 | 110 | —19.1 
one 139 | 111 | —20.1 
166 | 124 | —25.3 
Ips 189 | 187 | —97.5 
West Virginia..........| 154 | 109 | —99.3 
North Carolina......... 223 | 174 | —22.0 
South Carolina......... 230 | 110 | —52.2 
217 | 102 | —53.0 
South Atlantic......... 198 | 184 | —32.3 
161 84 | —47.8 
wie 160 | 96) —40.0 
Michigan.............. 154 | 125 | —18.8 
Eee 171 | 120 | —30.0 
East North Central... .. 161 | 101 | —37.7 
218 | 140 | —34.3 
213 | 117 | —45.1 
167 | 96) —42.3 
North Dakota.......... 145 | 99 | —$1.7 
South Dakota.......... 181 96 | —47.0 
<r: 179 | 117 | ~84.6 
151 | 118 | —2#5.2 
West North Central 184 | 118 | —88.6 


200 
Tennessee...... 200 
177 
East South Central... .. 199 
198 
174 
West South Central... .. 177 | 187 | —#2.6 
126 | 71| ~48.7 
176 | 95 | —46.6 
New Mexico........... 144 | 108 
165 | 122 
151 | 101 
Washington............ 140 | 110 
130 | 106 
167 | 161 
cae 156 | 142 | — 9.0] 
United States.......... 170 | 117 | ~81.7 
Wholesale Price Index 

Annual Average ...... 230 | 152 | —34.0 i 


chasing power New England farm real 
estate values in 1928 were on an aver- 
age of 16.5 per cent below the pre-war 
level, but the 1928 corrected index 
stood 22.5 per cent higher than in 
1920. 

In Rhode Island the index of nominal 
farm real estate values actually rose $ 
per cent since 1920, and in Connecticut 
1 per cent. These are the only two 
states in the Union in which the 
nominal value of farm real estate has 
risen during the past eight years, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Index. 

A number of factors have contrib- 
uted toward this relative stability in 
New England farm values during the 
past fifteen years. There was little 
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activity in New~ England 
farms prior to 1920, and anticipated 
larger future incomes from farm lands 
were negligible as an influence affecting 
farm values. Since 1920 the well sus- 
tained prices of dairy and poultry 
products have helped to stabilize farm 
incomes and farm values. 

The prices of potatoes, although 
showing a sharp break in 1928, were 
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well above the pre-war prices in 1925, 
1926 and 1927. A liberal diversifica- 
tion of crops, improvement in country 
roads and proximity to marketing 
centers have all contributed toward 
stability in New England farm land 
values in recent years. 

Middle Atlantic States—Farm real 
estate values in the Middle Atlantic 
States (Chart I) did not even rise as high 


CHART 3 


Percent 
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as those in New England in 1920. But 
the decline since then has been some- 
what more pronounced, aggregating 
19.1 per cent. Most of this decline, 
however, occurred prior to 1922. Since 
then the index has dropped on an aver- 
age of only 1 per cent annually. 

The influences which made for stabil- 
ity in farm land values in the New 


England States in recent years were 
likewise present, more or less, in the 
Middle Atlantic States. The value of 
the farmers’ investment in farm real 
estate, however, when expressed in 
terms of constant dollars, was 28 per 
cent less in 1928 than in pre-war years, 
but had risen 12 points since 1920. In 
general it may be observed that there 
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has been a shrinkage of between one- observed in the North Eastern States | th 
fifth and one-fourth in the real value of is to be noted in the Southern States hi 
the farm owners’ capital investment in (Chart II). In the South Atlantic a 
farm real estate throughout the North States average farm real estate values th 
Atlantic States in the past fifteen years, in 1920 had risen 98 per cent over the la 
but a pronounced appreciation in its pre-war level, and in the East South Pp 
real value since 1920. Central States, 97 per cent. Although 
Southern States—A somewhat dif- showing a downward trend since then, A 
ferent trend in farm values than that they have remained at a relatively high 19 
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level during the past six years. Florida 
farm real estate values showed a trend 
distinctly different from that displayed 
in the Cotton Belt. The speculative 
“boom” in Florida urban real estate in 
1926 also affected many rural areas. 
Consequently the farm real estate 
value index rose from 178 in 1920 to 
228 in 1926. Selling prices of real 
estate in Florida in 1926 were influ- 
enced far more by profit -taking and by 
anticipated future increases in income 
than by possibly prevailing rates of 
income on farm investments. Since 
1926 the opposite tendency has been 
manifest, and in 1928 the index had 
declined to 176, only one point below 
the 1920 level. 

In other Southern States the change 
in the price of cotton has been the chief 
contributing factor to the changes in 
farm real estate values. 


Farm real estate values in the South 
maintained relatively high levels compared 
with the 1920 peak under the stimulus of 
relatively high post-war cotton prices, 
markedly above those which prevailed for 
any of the other major agricultural prod- 
ucts of the country.’ 


But during the past two years this 
favorable situation in the cotton- 
growing states has changed somewhat. 
Cotton and cotton-seed prices, which in 
1925 showed an index of 177 (pre-war 
level 100), declined to 122 in 1926 and 
to 128 in 1927. Although recovering 
considerably during the first six months 
of 1928, cotton prices were still nearly 
25 points below the 1925 index. On 
the other hand, higher farm taxes, 
higher interest rates and other in- 
creased costs have tended to diminish 
the margin of net income from farm 
lands in the cotton area during the 
past few years. The depressing effect 


* Circular 15, United States Department of 
“The Farm Real Estate Situation, 


TRENDs IN Farm LAND VALUES IN THE UNtTEep States 


of these influences upon farm land val- 
ues has been very apparent. 

In South Carolina and Georgia the 
trend in nominal farm values has been 
distinctly downward since 1920. In 
1928 South Carolina farm real estate 
values were on an average of 52.2 per 
cent below the 1920 peak, and Georgia 
values had declined 53 per cent. The 
decline was considerably in excess of 
the decline in the wholesale price index 
since 1920 (34 per cent) and, contrary 
to the trend in farm land values in the 
other South Atlantic States, showed 
a shrinkage in the real value of farm 
real estate investments during the 
past eight years. Many contributing 
causes of this abnormal decline in farm 
values in South Carolina and Georgia 
might be cited, such as boll-weevil 
ravages, Negro exodus to industrial 
centers, impaired credit facilities and 
increasing taxes. 

In Kentucky the low selling prices of 
tobacco, the chief cash crop of the 
state, have been the outstanding 
cause of the slump in farm real estate 
values since 1920. This decline, how- 
ever, has not been as pronounced as in 
either South Carolina or Georgia. In 
addition to the slump in cotton prices 
in recent years, the Mississippi floods 
have contributed to depress still further 
the farm land values in the Mississippi 
Valley States since 1926. 

The West South Central States show 
a more wholesome trend both prior to 
1920 and since then. The index for 
these states rose 77 per cent over the 
pre-war level in 1920 and stood 37 per 
cent above the pre-war average in 1928, 
Texas farm land values were slightly 
higher in 1928 than in 1924. “As a 
whole, land values of this state are now 
in a healthy condition with a natural 
tendency to increase on account of the 
increase in the population of the state.” * 


* Correspondence, Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, Austin, Texas, November 26, 1928. 
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Viewed in me of “constant” 
dollars, average per acre farm real 
estate values in the South Atlantic and 
East South Central States, in 1920, 
were approximately 14 per cent below 
the pre-war level, in spite of their so- 
called “inflation” in terms of nominal 
values. During the past eight years 
the average decline in farm land values 
in these states has been nearly equal to 
the decline in the wholesale commodity 
price index. Thus the real value of 
farm real estate in the Southeastern 
States, based on the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics Index, has changed 
very little since 1920, although showing 
adecline of about 14 per cent since.1913. 
In the West South Central States real 
farm values declined 23 per cent from 
1913 to 1920, but since then the index 
has risen 18 points. The real value of 
the capital investment in farm real 
estate in these states, however, was 10 
per cent less in 1928 than in 1913. 

East and West North Central States.— 

ing now to the wheat and corn 
belts —the East and West North 
Central States (Chart II1),—we note 
that the rise in values until 1920 was as 
pronounced as in most of the cotton 
states. Rising war-time and post-war 
prices of basic agricultural products 
were capitalized into higher farm land 
values. Many farmers employed the 
large profits, realized on the salé of their 
products, to invest in more farm lands. 


It is also likely that the farmers who 
bought and sold land, instead of being 
skeptical of the soundness of the high land 
incomes prevailing in 1920 and the pre- 
ceding years, were made unduly optimistic 
by these high incomes and the great in- 
creases during the war years, so that they 
were willing to pay higher prices for land 
than they would normally have felt 
justified in doing.* 


* Bulletin 1224, United States Department of 
a “Relation of Land Income to Land 
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Moreover, much farm = estate 
was bought and sold in 1919 and 1999 
in many Mid-Western States, with a 
view to reselling it at a profit. Many 
farmers became land speculators. In. 
vestigating the motives of buyers of 
farms in Iowa in 1920, the United 
States Department of Agriculture dis- 
covered that out of 986 purchases 
where the intentions of the buyers 
were made known, 224 purchases were 
made with a view to reselling, while 
449 purchases, or only about one-half 
of the total, were made with a view to 
operating the farms. On the other 
hand, an examination of the motives 
for sale of farms revealed the fact that 
of a total of 919 cases, 276 or 30 per 
cent of the sales were made to realize 
speculative profits.'° 

No doubt similar speculative activi- 
ties in farm real estate prevailed in the 
wheat and corn belts in other states, to 
a greater or less degree, in 1919 and 
1920. Anticipated future increases in 
prices of products, based in part on 
past experiences, were discounted and 
capitalized into market values of farm 
real estate during the war-time and 
post-war periods. This is indicated by 
the fact that prior to 1920 farm land 
values rose more rapidly than net farm 
income. In other words, the rates at 
which farm incomes were capitalized 
into farm land values showed a distinct 
downward trend. 

Mid-Western States.—With the sud- 
den slump in prices of basic farm prod- 
ucts in 1921 and pronounced price 
fluctations in subsequent years, on the 
one hand, and the continued high 
costs in the form of relatively high 
wages to hired labor, heavy interest 
obligations and taxes assessed against 
“inflated” selling values, on the other 
hand, farm land values in Mid-Western 


1° Bulletin 874, United States Department of 
Agriculture, “Farm Land Values in Iowa im 
1920,” p. 11. 
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state | states began to decline, and have real estate values prior to 1920 nor the 
1920 continued to do so to the present time. subsequent decline has been equally 
th a Moreover, the larger number of fore- pronounced from year to year in the 
lany closures and forced sales of farms in East and West North Central States. 
In- many Mid-Western areas have had a In Michigan, for example, the index 
s of decidedly depressing effect upon the figure for 1920 was 154, and for 1928, 
ited | farm real estate market in recent years. 125. This represents a drop of only 
dis- During the past three years (1926- 18.8 per cent in nominal value since 
ases 1928) the rates of change in ownership 1920. In explanation of this striking 
here through defaults have not shown any deviation of trend in Michigan farm 
dey marked decline in most Mid-Western land values from the general trend in 
hile | States." other Mid-Western States the Director 
half Because of all these adverse in- of the Bureau of Agricultural Industry 
to fluences, farm owners’ capital invest- of Michigan writes: 
her ment in farm real estate in many Mid- You will wonder why the values of farm 
ves Western States has not only shrunk in lands, especially improved lands, changed 
hat nominal value since 1918, but has so little in this state. There is a good 
par continued to decline since 1920. Until reason for this. It is due to the fact that 
iz@ % more of the farms which have come on When the industrial wave struck this 
; the market under forced sales and simi- country, Michigan, and especially Flint, 
be lar defaults, particularly in the wheat Detroit, and Lansing were the cradles in 
he and corn belts, are absorbed, it is 
. ys and gir once ve 
rene farms and go to the cities, and the supply 
me of land offered was always greater than the 
firm. demand. When farm values increased in 
- The loss in investment value of farm the West we felt but little effect because 
ad real estate becomes all the more the supply of good farm lands in farm units 
™ apparent when expressed in terms of was still far in excess of the demand. After 
id dollars with constant purchasing power. the excitement was over and farm values 
"y Thus the real value of average per commenced to tumble in the West, we in 
id | acre farm real estate in the East North Michigan had little readjusting to do be- 
m tates pared cause was no inflation 
hed decii with the extent in land values due to the 
pre-war level, eclined 30 percent entioned above.* 
qd >) in 1920, and the index dropped a : 
t further 4.2 per cent by 1928. The In North Dakota the index of aver- 
real value of the average farm real age farm real estate values rose less 
+ | estate investment in the East North between 1912-1914 and 1920 than in 
‘ Central States in 1928, was about two- any of the other Mid-Western States. 
. thirds of its pre-war value. In the It has likewise shown a relatively less 
= \ West North Central States, real farm decline since then (Table IV). North 
: values adjusted themselves more nearly Dakota, formerly recognized as a one- 
’ to the changed price level in 1920, but grain crop state, has in recent years 
| still lagged behind on an average of 20 progressed more rapidly in diversifica- 
per cent. Since then the index has_ tion of agriculture than probably any 
declined a further 5.7 per cent. other state in the Union. Although — 
But neither the rise in nominal farm index of acre frm 
estate values compu by the 
"The Farm Re Stun of Agricultural Economics 
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shows a slight — downward trend 
for North Dakota, the Commissioner 
of Immigration of the state writes that 
the value of land there is 


Steadily increasing since it is producing 
more dollars per acre and producing them 
more dependably each year." ai 

Mountain States —The trend in 
real estate values in the Mountain 
States during the past fifteen years has 
been peculiarly regular (Chart IV). 
Advancing steadily from year to year 
between 1916 and 1920, it has since 
then shown a corresponding annual 
decline until the 1928 index stood at 
approximately the pre-war level. But 
an examination of the trends in the 
separate Rocky Mountain States 
(Table III) reveals wide annual varia- 
tions from state to state, due to such 
factors as methods of production, types 
of products, location, etc. In the 
Rocky Mountain States, more so than 
in other geographic areas, the increase 
in total farm land acreage has exer- 
cised a depressing influence on per acre 
values, inasmuch as the newly added 
areas have usually been low valued 
lands. The Rocky Mountain States, 
as a whole, showed a 12.2 per cent 
increase in farm land acreage between 
1920 and 1925 (Table I), while all the 
other geographic divisions showed a 
decline in acreage ranging from 3 to 10 
per cent during the same interval. The 
increase in farm land acreage in the 
Mountain States is one of the chief 
causes for the decline in the index of 
average per acre values during the past 
years. 

This observation is borne out by the 
fact that the ratio of cash rent to land 
values prevailing in large areas of the 
Rocky Mountain States in 1921-1922 
was much higher than in most Mid- 


% Correspondence, November 27, 1928. 
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Western States, thus indicating a sound 
income basis for these values, even in 
the years immediately following the 
“peak” year. In other words, what- 
ever “inflation” may have occurred in 
farm land values in the Rocky Moun- 


tain States prior to 1920, it was of short 


duration. In recent years the recovery 
in the cattle industry, with prices 
steadily advancing, has contributed 
much to stabilize farm values in many 
of the mountain states. 

With lamb prices double pre-war 
prices, sheep prices two-thirds higher, 
wool prices from three-fourths higher to 
double the pre-war price,. Western 
sheepmen have rounded out the sixth 
consecutive year of comparative pros- 
perity.'* 

A comparison of changes in real 
values of average per acre farm real 
estate in the Rocky Mountain States is 
somewhat misleading in view of the 
before-mentioned increase in total farm 
acreage during the past years. Mak- 
ing due allowance for this fact, we may 
observe that there has been practically 
no change in the real values of the 
average per acre farm real estate of the 
Rocky Mountain States since 1920, 
Although the per acre farm value index 
has declined as much since pre-war 
years as in the East North Central 
States (Table V), the contributing 
causes were essentially different. 

Pacific Coast States—The trend in 
real estate values in the Pacific Coast 
States is unique (Chart IV). The 
index, reaching a high point of 156 
(pre-war average, 100) in 1920 has 
declined less than 10 per cent during 
the past eight years. Land values 
along the Pacific Coast, in other words, 
have adjusted themselves more nearly 
to the change in the general level of 


“ Circular 60, United States Department of 
Agriculture, “The Farm Real Estate Situation, 
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prices than those in other geographic 
areas (Table V). Thus there has not 
been the heavy shrinkage in the invest- 
ment value of farm real estate which 
has been so pronounced in some of the 
Mid-Western States during the past 
fifteen years. Furthermore, the rise in 
the real values of Pacific Coast farm 
real estate since 1920 has been greater 
than in any other geographic area in 
the United States. Moreover, the 
chief decline in farm values in other 
states occurred between 1920 and 1922, 
but the index for Pacific Coast farm 
real estate values dropped only 5 per 
cent during this interval. 

A few of the outstanding causes of 
the relative stability in farmland values 
along the Pacific Coast may be noted. 
The index number of fruit and vege- 
table prices has compared favorably 
with the general commodity price index 
during the past three years. Further- 
more, well sustained prices for dairy 
products and poultry have also con- 
tributed toward stability in farm val- 
ues. It should also be noted that the 
growth of population in the Pacific 
Coast States in recent years has not 
only widened the local demand for 
farm products but has also encouraged 
residential developments in agricul- 
tural areas. 

“The average returns reported by 
crop correspondents for the far Western 
division have shown a notably per- 
sistent and encouraging upward trend. 
If these are typical of Westerners’ 
returns generally, the income factor 
would appear to be definitely operating 
on the favorable side of real estate 
values.” 

The foregoing survey has revealed 
widely divergent trends in farm real 
estate values in different geographic 

% Circular 60, United States Department of 


Agriculture, “The Farm Real Estate Situation, 
1927-1928,” p. 18. 


TRENDs In Farm Lanp VALUES IN 


tHE Unitep SratTes 


divisions of the United States during 
the past fifteen years. The outstand- 
ing causes, contributing to such trends, 
have been noted, although it was 
obviously impossible, in the limited 
space available, to treat of the countless 
local influences affecting farm values in 
specific localities at different times. 


SUMMARY 


The impression is widely prevalent 
that farm land values throughout the 
United States have declined consider- 
ably since 1920, and that much of the 
trouble of the American farmer is 
attributable to the shrinkage in the 
investment value of his farm in recent 
years. This shrinkage, however, where 
it actually exists, has occurred far more 
since 1913 than during the so-called 
period of deflation since 1920. As a 
matter of fact, when allowance is made 
for price changes during the past eight 
years it will be noted that the estimated 
average per acre farm land values in 
the United States are at present actu- 
ally higher than in 1920 (Table V). 

The outstanding exceptions are the 
wheat and corn belts, and some of the 
cotton states, where there has appar- 
ently been an actual decline in farm 
values in recent years. But this de- 
cline, in general, appears to be a healthy 
correction of farm values on a sound 
present farm income basis after the 
speculative influences, exerted in part 
by the farmers themselves, had re- 
sulted in abnormally “boosting” farm 
land values in post-war years. 

Since 1920 farm land values have 
declined more rapidly than farm in- 
comes, with a resultant higher ratio of 
incomes to values. Complete data for 
the entire country are not yet available, 
but a preliminary survey conducted by 
the Division of Land Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 44 counties in Iowa, including 
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TABLE V—lInvex or Rexative Caanoes Rear Vatves or Per Acre 
Farm Rea Estate (Correcrep ror Price CaaNncEs) BY 
Grocrapuic Divisions 


(1912-1914 base= 100 per cent) 


ag Change in 
ne Index Index Be- 
fei 1912-14 1920 1928 
 Geogra Division ween -| tween 
phic Di (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) | Seen 1088 | twee 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
100 61.0 83.5 —16.5 +22.5 
Middle Atlantic States......... 100 60.0 72.0 —28.0 +12.0 
South Atlantic States.......... 100 86.0 88.0 —12.0 + 2.0 
East South Central States... . . . 100 86.5 85.5 —14.5 — 1.0 
West South Central States...... 100 77.0 90.0 —10.0 +13.0 
East North Central States. ..... 100 70.0 65.8 —34.2 — 42 
West North Central States ..... 100 80.0 74.3 —25.7 — 5.7 
100 65.6 65.8 —34.2 + 0.2 
ea 100 68.0 93.4 — 6.6 +25.4 
100 74.0 77.0 —23.0 + 3.0 


3,400 cases in 1920 and 5,442 cases in 
«1985, showed that farm real estate 
__-values represented net farm earnings 
(arrived at by deducting taxes, depre- 


¢iation and upkeep from gross cash 
ss pentals) capitalized at 2.6 per cent in 
«1920 and 3.4 per cent in 1925. Al- 
though there has been a more or less 

___- pronounced shrinkage in the real value 


of the farm owners’ investment in his 
farm throughout the United States 


since 19138, it would seem that present 
ss farm values are on a much sounder 
investment basis than prior to 

-_——sJn conclusion we may note a few of 
the more important influences which 
contribute to continued stabil- 


a '- ity in farm land values in the United 


he tates: 
(@) «Stability in production and 
oe prices of agricultural prod- 


cultural production with a 
view to spreading farm risks; 
also discovery of new uses for 
agricultural products. 


an ucts. 
(b) Wider diversification of agri- 


(c) Improvements in agricultural , 


methods and farm efficiency, 
with a view to lowering 
costs 


(d) Lower marketing costs by ex- 


tension of codperative market- 
ing, thus tending to decrease 
the disparity between the 
prices the farmer receives and 
the prices the consumer pays 
for farm products. 


(e) Lower burden of ad valorem 


taxes imposed upon farm real 
estate. 


(f) Better methods of assessment 


and more frequent assessments 
of farm real estate. The val- 
uations thus determined for 
purposes of taxation should 
reflect more nearly a uniform 


to actual farm 
earnings than is the case at 
present. 


(g) Adequate credit facilities for the 


farmers at reasonably low 
rates. 


(h) Wider dissemination of informa- 


on 


tion to the farmers. In this 
connection the radio has al- 
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ays 


ready served a very useful 


purpose. 

(i) Further improvement in the 
methods of communication 
and transportation. The im- 
portance of good roads as a 
factor in conserving farm land 
values was emphasized in 
communications received from 
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Commissioners of Agriculture 
in a number of states. 


All these factors will tend to stabilize 
farm land values in the United States in 
the future and establish them on a 
firmer value basis than that on which 
they have rested — me past 
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Executive Secretary, 


Population Trend 


By Joun M. McKee 
Joint Committee on Rural Electrification; formerly Deputy 


i 


Secretary of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ERTAIN data bearing on popula- 

tion trends are brought together 

here due to their bearing on the supply 
and demand for farm products. 


 Porotariox IN THE UNITED STATES 
- The actual increase and rate of 


growth in the United States since the 
first census was taken in 1790 is of 
much interest. 


since restricted immigration occurred, 
reducing a normal immigration of about 
900,000 to around 250,000 while emi- 
gration was also accelerated by the war. 
Nevertheless the decreasing trend of 
the percentages as a whole appears defi- 
nite and almost certain to continue. 
The actual increase in numbers is 
impressive. The decade from 1900 to 
1910 resulted in the greatest increase in 


TABLE or toe Untrrep States, wrrn DeceNNIAL INCREASE, 1790—1920 * 


Total decennial Per cent of 

5,308,483 1,379,269 35.1 
1830. . 12,866,020 8,227,567 33.5 
1850. . 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.9 
1860. . $1,443,321 8,251,445 35.6 
1870. . 39,818,449 8,375,128 26.6 
62,947,714 12,791,931 25.5 
1910. . 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 
Ee 105,710,620 13,738,354 14.9 


_ * Census Monograph I, “Increase of Population in the United States, 1910-1920.” 


& 
— percentage of increase shows a 


decided uniformity during the first 70 
years, approximating an increase in 
population of one-third every ten years. 
This drops to about one-fourth during 
the next three decades and by 1920 has 
dropped to the very low figure of 14.9 
per cent. The 1920 percentage in- 


crease is probably somewhat misleading 


q-4 


the history of the nation, approximately 
16,000,000, almost equal to the entire 
population in 1840. With an increase 
of nearly 14,000,000 during the last 
decade and with a probable 16,000,000 
increase during the present decade, it 
appears that the four decades ending 
with 1930 will show an actual popula- 
tion increase of about 58,000,000 almost 
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as great as the entire population in the 
United States in 1890. 

The foregoing figures might be con- 
strued to indicate that the actual popu- 
lation is going to increase in such con- 
tinued large numbers. The percentage 
trend shown and already commented 
on, however, indicates a slowing up 
while estimates compiled throw further 
light on the question. 
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present. The birth rate for Pennsyl- 
vania has dropped from 26.9 per cent in 
1910 to 21.6 per cent in 1927. For the 
United States in the area covered by 
birth registrations, the rate has dropped 
from 24.9 per cent in 1915 to 20.4 per 
cent in 1927. The death rate has 
fallen from 13.6 per cent to 11.4 per 
cent, presumably due largely to the 
effectiveness of health measures but it 


TABLE I]—Estmares or Poru.ation Increase From 1930 To 1980 
(Milli ) 
1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 

Raymond Pearl *...... 122,397 | 186,318 | 148,678 | 159,280 | 167,945 | ....... 174,941 
P. K. Whelptonf...... 123,600 | 188,250 | 151,62 162,670 | 171,460 | 175,120 ae 
20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 
Percentage increase by 

ss 16.29 11.85 9.67 7.28 5.41 

* “Biology of Population Growth.” 

t “Population of the United States, 1925 to 1975,” The American Journal of Sociology,  =—_— 5 

wad 


There will be noted a distinct simi- 
larity in trend and absolute size be- 
tween the population estimates of Pearl 
and Whelpton although entirely dif- 
ferent methods are used in arriving at 
the fesults. Both of these methods are 
in line with the conclusions of Dublin 
and Lotka ' which show that the pres- 
ent birth rate and death rate are both 
misleading if accepted as a base for fu- 
ture trend estimates, The population 
composition is such that a large per- 
centage falls within an age class be- 
tween 20 to 45 years of age; that as this 
large group reaches a normal expecta- 
tion of life, the death rate may be ex- 
pected to increase and the birth rate to 
fall as the present large female age 
group passes the reproductive age with- 
out a corresponding number of young 
females in the younger age groups at 


1 Louis I. Dublin, and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the 
True Rate of Natural Increase,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, September, 
1925, 


seems that as more of the population 
reach the old age class this death rate 
will increase. The present rate of 11.4 
per cent would indicate a life expect- 
ancy of 87 years which is known to be 
far beyond the present average age. 

The trends of enrollment in the 
various classes of the public schools in 
the United States, offer further evi- 
dence on the birth rate. In 1918 the 
first grade enrollment was 4,323,170. 
In 1926 this enrollment has dwindled 
down to 3,976,750, while population 
was increasing at a rate of about 14% 
per cent annually. 

For the city of Philadelphia, the cen- 
sus shows a population of 1,823,779 in 
1920, for 1928 2,064,200 an increase of 
18 per cent. During the same period 
the enrollment of six-year-old school 
children was 27,441 and 21,786 re- 
spectively or a decrease of 20 per 
cent. 

2 Reported by Frank M. Phillips, Chief, Statis- 
tical Division, Bureau of Education. 
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Rurat AND URBAN POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The population of the United States 
is classified as rural and urban; the 
urban consisting of incorporated places 
having 2,500 inhabitants or more; the 
rurai those under this number. 
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ulation covers a large range in the 
different states. In the New England 
group it is but 8.5 per cent, in New 
York 7.7 per cent, in Pennsylvania 10.9 
per cent, in Iowa 41 per cent and in 
Mississippi 71 per cent. 

In commenting on the farm popula- 
tion, Dr. C. J. Galpin states: * 


TABLE anp Ursan Porvutation or tHe Untrep States, 1880 To 1920 


Per Per 

Census Year P t Cent Cent 
opulation ‘opulation opulation Rural | Urben 

1920... 105,710,620 51,406,017 54,304,603 48.6 51.4 
1910. . 91,972,266 49,806,146 42,166,120 54.2 45.8 
1900. . 75,994,575 45,614,142 30,380,433 60.0 40.0 
1880. . 50,155,783 35,797,616 14,358, 167 71.4 28.6 


There has been much comment on 
the fact that in 1920, for the first time 
the urban population amounted to 51.4 
per cent, the rural 48.6 per cent. In 
addition to the growth within the cities 
themselves, many former villages in- 
crease above the 2,500 number and 
thus take the urban classification and 
bringing about an apparently greater 
movement than is actually the case. 
The figure of 48.6 per cent rural popu- 
lation covers up a wide range of varia- 
tion. In Rhode Island it is but 2.5 per 
cent, in New York, 17.3 per cent, in 
Pennsylvania 35.7 per cent while in 
Nevada it is 80 per cent. 


Farm, VILLAGE AND URBAN 
PoPULATION 

A group of major importance is the 
farm population. A three fold classi- 
fication was made in 1920 showing 29.9 
per cent to be farm population, 19 per 
cent village and 51.1 per cent urban, 
excluding the farms in urban territory. 
This is graphically shown on page 47. 

Here again the percentage figure of 
29.9 per cent representing the farm pop- 


In 1920 the United States Census gave us 
a count of our farm population, 31,614,269. 
An estimate of the farm population for 1910, 
by the United States Census based on care- 
ful figures, gave 32,076,960; a count of the 
farm population by the census in 1925 gave 
28,981,693; another careful estimate of the 
farm population by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, January 1, 1927, 
gave approximately 28,000,000. From 
1910 to 1927 according to our best calcula- 
tions, therefore, the farm population (which 
is the core of the rural population) suffered 
its first break in a 100 year history of con- 
tinuous growth in numbers. From 1910 to 
1920 an absolute decline in numbers of half 
a million; from 1920 to 1925, an absolute 
decline of two millions; from 1925 to 1927 a 
decline of one million. It will be noted that 
the drop in numbers of farm people began in 
all probability before the World War and 
before the recent years of farm depression, 
indicating a subtle trend not related to the 
war, however accentuated it may have been 
by war and post-war influences. 


“Rural Life Progress in the United States, 
Ten-Year Period, 1917, 1927,” address delivered 
before the tenth annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., August 2, 1927. 
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Procress IN AGRICULTURAL Propuc- 
TION IN RELATION TO PoPULATION 


With the undisputed increase in total 
population together with an actual de- 
crease in the farm population the ques- 
tion rises whether these two forces 
working to the same end may not 
speedily bring such a change in supply 
and demand for farm products as to 


materially increase prices and meet the 
question of farm relief. The evidence 


_ does not point to any such outcome in 


the near future. 

Warren & Vaughn comment on aban- 
doned farm land in New York State as 
follows: 


“Farm Economics, No. 56, December, 1928. 


Popunation TRENDS 


In forty-five years, the land in farms de- 
clined 19 per cent, but the acres of crops 
declined only 9 per cent. Yields per acre 
increased 17 per cent, so that in spite of the 
declining acreage and the millions of acres of 
abandoned land, the total crop production 
of the state increased 7 per cent. The 
highest production ever attained in the 
state was during the war period. Aban- 
donment was rapid even in this period. 
Low prices have resulted in some decline in 


VILLAGE (RURAL NON-FARM) 
Fic. 5.—Retation THE Farm PopuLaTION AND THE RvuRAL- 


URBAN CLASSIFICATION: 1920 


production since the war. The increased 
production is greater than the figures indi- 
cate because there are changes in the char- 
acter of the crops. Vegetables, which have 
been substituted for grain, produce more 
food per acre. Corn is now put in the silo 
so that an acre produces about twice as 
much feed as formerly. . . . Pearl esti- 
mates that the population of the United 
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States will increase about 65 per cent in the 
next 100 years. If this increase occurs, 
New York farmers can abandon more land 
and yet contribute their share to 65 per cent 
increase in food production. In spite of all 
the abandoned land, agriculture in New 
York is not decadent. The agriculture 
must be judged by the land used, not by the 
idle land. 


A somewhat similar view with regard 
to Pennsylvania is expressed in the 
Pennsylvania Farmer as follows; * 


Pennsylvania farmers have only 1,500,- 
000 more acres of improved land in farms 
than their fathers and grandfathers had 
80 years ago and yet the farmers today 
are producing approximately 4,000,000 
more bushels of wheat, 20,000,000 more 
bushels of corn, 11,000,000 more bushels of 
oats, 15,000,000 more bushels of potatoes, 
and 2,150,000 more tons of hay than was 
produced 80 years ago. Compared to 40 
years ago, production today is fully as great 
with 3,000,000 less acres of land being 
cultivated. 


These are two states where the aban- 
donment of farm land has been going on 
for many years with the number of 
farms and farmers decreasing and yet 
production has continued at a high rate. 

There have been many changes in 
agriculture since 1900 which makes pro- 
duction today much more efficient per 
animal unit, per acre and per man. 
These changing conditions have been 
commented on by O. E. Baker.*® 


Agricultural production as a whole was 
over 14 per cent greater in the period 1922- 
26 than in the period 1917-21, whereas 
population increased less than 9 per cent 
between the midyears of these two 5-year 
periods; in other words, the increase of agri- 


5 “Pennsylvania Agriculture,” by G. F. J., in 
the February 2, 1929, issue of the Pennsyloania 
Farmer, 

*“ Population, Food Supply, and American 
Agriculture,” address before the joint session of 
the Farm Economic Association and the Rural 
Section of the American Sociological Society, in 
Washington, December 20,1927. 
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cultural production was over 50 per cent 
greater than the increase of population. 

More surprising than this rapid increase 
in production and resultant surplus, how- 
ever, is the fact that this condition has de. 
veloped despite a decreased, or at least 
stationary, acreage of crop land. The cen- 
sus of 1925 shows a decrease of about 13,- 
000,000 acres in the area of crops harvested 
between 1919 and 1924, the first decrease 
shown by any census in our national history; 
while the average of the estimates of the 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
for the five-year period 1917-21 as com- 
pared with 1922-26 indicate a decrease of 
1,000,000 acres. Moreover, the acreage of 
pasture in farms has decreased (but not 
total pasture), and the number of horses 
and cattle and hogs has decreased notably; 
indeed, beef cattle are less numerous than 
at any time during the past 40 years, and 
there are about the same number of hogs in 
the United States as 40 years ago. Fur- 
thermore, the number of farms has de- 
creased since the World War years, the farm 
population and number of farm laborers has 
decreased even more, and the average acre- 
yield of the crops has increased only 
slightly. 

This increase in agricultural production 
since the World War, despite a decrease in 
crop land and in number of livestock on 
farms, is owing primarily: (1) to the release 
for other uses of 15 to 20 million acres of 
crop land formerly required to feed the 
horses and mules which have been replaced 
by tractors and automobiles; (2) to increas- 
ing efficiency of production, especially in the 
amount of milk and meat produced per unit 
of feed consumed; and (3) to a shift from 
the less productive classes of animals per 
unit of feed consumed toward the more pro- 
ductive (7.e., from beef cattle to dairy cattle 
and swine), and from the less productive 
crops per acre toward the more productive 
(i.¢., less wheat and more corn in the North, 
less corn and more cotton in the South, and 


more vegetables and fruits especially in 
California and Florida.) A 
Looxine AHEAD 


“This substitution of mechanical for 
animal power on farms must continue 
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= 
for several years at on for the num- 
ber of horses and mules being raised on 
farms are sufficient to replace only 
about half the horses and mules that die 
annually. In addition, it should be 
recalled that cost of production surveys 
indicate that somewhat higher acre- 
yields of the crops will be profitable 
even at present prices. The more 
widespread use of highly efficient farm 
animals probably would be even more 
profitable. If only 50 per cent more 
feed is consumed by cows giving 10,000 
pounds of milk a year than by giving 
5,000 pounds, or even if the increase is 
only 20 or 25 per cent when the entire 
herds are compared, the possibility of a 
large increase in production of milk 
without any increase in crop acreage or 
in yields per acre becomes apparent. 
A similar, though probably smaller, in- 
crease in efficiency of swine, of sheep 
and of poultry is in progress and will 
doubtless continue for several years at 
least. These and many other improve- 
ments in agricultural production that 
are taking place indicate that crop 
acreage is likely to expand very slowly, 
perhaps not at all, in the next few 


years. 

And looking forward a century, when 
our population appears likely to have 
become stationary, all the evidence 
available suggests that agricultural pro- 
duction can keep pace with the increase 
of people without much greater change 
in the character of the food supply 
occurring than that which has occurred 
during the past century. Doubtless 
there will be some decrease in the per 
capita consumption of meat, especially 
beef, accompanied, probably, by a cor- 
responding increase in consumption of 
milk, cereals, vegetables and fruits; but 
this will be merely an adjustment to 
an urban manner of life on the part 
of the increasing number of people, 
such as has been in progress for several 


decades.” 


PopuLaTIon TRENDS 


Foop Suppty anp War 


“In conclusion, may we note one 
other observation—that certainly so far 
as North America is concerned and less 
certainly with reference to Europe, the 
progress of agricultural science and 
practice, in association with the de- 
creasing birth rate, is removing much 
popular misapprehension with refer- 
ence to the food supply as a cause of 
war. Such misapprehension is based 
on the reading of ancient rather than 
modern history. It has been remarked 
recently: 


What achievement of our mechanical and 
industrial age is more distinctive than that 
it has relegated food, i.c., food as nourish- 
ment, to a subordinate place among the ob- 
jects for which men labor. 


a 


Although this is not true of many 
peoples of the world, it is true of nearly 
all those who have applied science to 
agriculture and have entered the in- 
dustrial age. 

The future food supply of the Ameri- 
can people seems assured, both with 
regard to quantity and variety, for at 
least a century, probably permanently; 
and if the present trends in agricultural 
production and population in Europe 
continue, that continent, it would 
seem, need not be anxious, provided 
commerce is carried on with the rest of 
the world. The per capita consump- 
tion of food in the United States, and 
probably in Canada also, was never so 
high as at present, both with respect to 
quality and variety; and in Europe it is 
now approaching the unprecedented 
standards attained just before the 
World War. The prospect in the 
orient is less promising, but the possi- 
bilities of increase in agricultural pro- 
duction are still great, notably in 
China. In Japan, the only oriental 
country for which such information is 


available, the standard of living has 
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risen greatly during the past 50 years, 
and it is to be hoped that the rest of the 
world will by tariff policies help rather 
than hinder Japan in its development of 
manufacturing, through which alone, 
apparently, it can continue to raise the 
standard of living of its people. 

There is less reason than ever before 
for nations to conjure up the excuse of 
food supply as a cause of war. Indeed, 
in practically every country engaged in 
the World War, the food supply de- 
creased during the war period much 
more rapidly than population. Popu- 
lation decreased only in Russia and 
France, whereas the food supply de- 
creased notably in every European 
country participating except, possibly, 
in Great Britain. War offers no solu- 
tion to the problems of increasing popu- 
lation but, instead, accentuates the 
difficulty. The solution, in the future 
as in the past, will be found in the 
progress of science and its application 
to agriculture, industry and transporta- 
tion, and in the lowering birth rate 
which accompanies the scientific and 
humanitarian attitude toward life.” 


Popu.aTion Nor THe Imme- 
DIATE SOLUTION OF Farm RELIEF 


Some have laid great stress on the 
beneficial effect to agriculture to be 
anticipated from the effect of popula- 
tion increase and changes with an esti- 
mated increase of over 45,000,000 since 
1900, with a farming population de- 
crease of nearly 4,000,000 since 1910 
and with a large acreage of land being 
abandoned, but the ability to increase 
farm production together with im- 
provements in storage and transporta- 
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tion, seem to have more than offset the 
effect of population changes. 

There is little evidence of a scarcity 
or a decrease in the food supply with 
most products showing a disturbing 
volume. The per capita consumption 
of dairy products in the United States 
has increased as follows from 1917 to 
1926: 


Milk from 42.4 gallons to 55.3. 

Butter from 14.6 pounds to 17.8. 

Cheese from 2.89 pounds to 4.36. 

Condensed and Evaporated milk 
from 10.49 pounds to 14.32. 

Ice Cream from 2.07 to 2.77 gallons. 

The total per capita consumption of 
meats, beef, veal, lamb, pork and 
lard was 156 pounds in 1900 and 
153.5 pounds in 1997. 


The per capita production of pota- 
toes has varied from 2.8 bushels in 1869 
to 4.4 in 1912, 4.1 in 1922, 2.8 in 1925 
and 3.4 in 1927 with the crop in 1928 
being so large that many bushels will 
not even be marketed. There has been 
a decrease in the per capita disappear- 
ance of wheat as flour in the United 
States from 5.6 bushels in 1879 to 4.32 
bushels in 1925, but this must be ex- 
plained on a basis of the consumers’ 
choice because the supply of flour has 
been ample at all times and has been 
one of the cheapest foods that could be 
purchased. 

It seems a safe assumption to say 
that the world was never more secure in 
its supply of food as to quantity, vari 
ety and quality and that any pier 
change in the condition of agriculture 
must come about from some cause 
other than population changes now 
foreseeable. 
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HERE are five months beginning 

in June or July, depending upon the 
season, in which the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture is above the 12- 
months average, the highest month 
being October. From November, 
which is usually near the 12-months 
a erage, to January or February the 
number runs down to lowest figures. 
As a consequence census enumerations 
and estimates made as of January or 
any other month as late as May or June 
are likely to be much below those made 
as of the busier months. Unfortu- 
nately both the agricultural census of 
1925 and the annual estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture made throughout the recent criti- 
cal period of population adjustment 
have used January 1 as their dating 
point. This makes it difficult to allow 
for a tendency which the agricultural 
depression has doubtless supported, 
namely, a tendency for the summer and 
fall population to exceed by relatively 
larger numbers the winter and spring 
population, not because of increase in 
the former but because of a tendency to 
eut down hired labor in the winter and 
spring and to turn more of the family 
labor toward non-agricultural occupa- 
tions during seasons of relief from farm 
work. Hard roads and motor transpor- 
tation have doubtless had an influence 
in enabling town-dwelling laborers to 
turn their energies to farm work during 
the farm rush season and in enabling 
farm youths and men to hold down 


! This is mainly a continuation, though at some 
points a reproduction of an article, “ Migrations 
To and From Our Farms,” which appeared in 
these columns, January, 1925. 


Movements to and from Farms’ 


By Cuarues L. Stewart 
_ Chief, Division of Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois 


ing regularly in touch with their farm : 


homes. 


Farm PopuLaTION 


After allowance is made for ing” 
apparent deepening of the midwinter 
dips in the annual farm population 
chart, there is no escape from the fact _ 
that both the January and the 12- 
months average numbers of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture have declined since 
about 1920. When 1929 figures be- 
come available for January as depart- 
ment estimates and for November as 
census returns, it would not be surpris- 
ing to find fewer than 23 per cent of the 
total population included in the farm 
population. In fact, the department 
estimate for January, 1928, indicated 
that then fewer than 23.5 per cent of 
the total were farm people. A _ net 
yearly increase of about 300,000 in the 
farm population would be necessary in 
order to keep this ratio from further 
reduction at the present rate of increase 
in the total population. This is quite 
the opposite of that which has been 
occurring during much of the period 
since 1920, when, so far as the years 
1922 and 1924-27 are concerned, the 
average yearly change in farm popula- 
tion was about 390,000 decrease. For 
the farm population thus to fall short of 
holding its proportional place by nearly 
700,000 year after year means that if 
continued there will be fewer than 20 
farm people in every 100 in the total 
population by about 1932. This rate 
of change in the farm population ratio 
is nearly the same as that which has 
taken place in percentage of gainf 
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Proportion oF PupuLatTion OccuPreD AND OF 
Occurrep Persons Encacep 1n AaarI- 


CULTURE, Unrrep Srares, 1820-1920. 


te and 


1G. 1.—A larger proportion of the people 
were working, but a smaller proportion of those 
working were occupied at agricultural pursuits 
during the later decades than before. The 
latter movement has loaded the city population 
with mature workers drained from rural 
districts. 

Expressed in another way, the farm 
population, estimated at 27,699,000 as 
of January 1, 1928, then stood at 96 
per cent of the census figure for Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, and at 88 per cent of the 
census figure for January 1, 1920. The 
number of persons gainfully occupied in 
June, 1900, was nearly identical with 
the number so occupied in January, 
1920, but if the two enumerations had 
been made 20 years apart to the month 
the 1900 census would probably have 
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occupied persons engaged in agriculture 
1). 


shown fully 5 per cent fewer persons in 
agriculture than the 1920 census. The 
high census of 1910 was probably due to 
some over-enumeration and to the 
April dating which caused the number 
of persons found in agriculture to be 
considerably larger than in January, 
It is apparent, therefore, that at some 
time between 1900 and 1920, possibly 
within a few years of 1910, farm popu- 
lation reached its highest absolute fig- 
ures. Compared with this high point 
the present farm population is probably 
less by 15 or 20 per cent. 

The extent to which natural increase 
resulting from excess of births over 
deaths has operated to offset the “in- 
draught of the cities”’ is indicated in the 
department estimates for the four 
years, 1924-27. Deaths were esti- 
mated in thousands as follows: 266, 288, 
287 and 236, average 269, or nearly 1 
per cent; and births: 763, 710, 658 and 
647, average 695, or nearly 2.5 per cent. 
The decline of 11 per cent in the num- 
ber of deaths between 1925 and 1927 
was over twice the rate at which the 
farm population decreased but the 
number of births decreased at a rate 
three times as rapid as the rate of de- 
crease in the farm population. Thus 
natural increase seems to have been of 
decreasing effect in maintaining the 
farm population. 


MIGRATION OF PoPpULATION 


The gross movement of population 
from farms to cities and towns was esti- 
mated in thousands as 1,809, 1,747, 
1,868 and 1,742, average 1,791, over six 
times the number taken away by death. 
The gross movement of population 
from cities and towns to farms was put 
in thousands as 633, 425, 477 and 727, 
average 565, or not quite 80 per cent of 
the number of births in the farm 
population. 

Deductions from the farm population 
were caused by the hand of death much 
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less than by the feet of the living, set- 
ting out for urban destinations. On 
the other hand, additions to the farm 
population were made by emigration 
from urban sources less than by visita- 
tions from the stork. 

The department estimates reviewed 
above are the product of investigations 
directed by Dr. C. J. Galpin, and pub- 
lished in the months, February to July, 
following the years covered. The same 
student has made certain analyses of 
migration of population to and from 
farms in mimeographed publications of 
October, 1927, and November, 1928. 

One analysis deals with the condi- 
tions and points of view of 2,745 persons 
who left farming for urban residence 
and occupation and who responded to 
inquiries made of them in 1926 and 
1927. At the time of leaving the farm 
16 per cent were tenants and 84 per 
cent were owners. Out of 2,307 farm 
owners going to urban points, 1,681, or 
73 per cent, still owned their land when 
they replied to the inquiries. About 
6 per cent of the tenants among the 
migrants were still owning farms. It is 
possible that some had moved to town 
in hopes of earning enough to keep from 
losing their farms. Other points in the 
summary follow: 


The migrants had, on an average, be- 
tween one and two of their children with 
them in the city, town or village home. 
The average number of children in each 
family was a little over three. These 
farmers were evidently farmers of long 
standing, on the whole. These farmers 
were about equally divided among those 
who had never done anything but farm, and 
those who had tried other occupations. 
Most of these farmers had been cultivators 
of moderately large farms. One-third of 
those who still owned farms after moving 
received over half their present income from 
farms. About one-third of the farms of 
those who still own their farms are operated 
by tenants who are related. The schooling 
of the children of these farmers had gone 
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farther than that of the farmer, for three- 
quarters of the children had either finished 
the eighth grade or had been in high school. 

Four main reasons for migrating from the 
farm were emphasized : 

1. Not being able to make ends meet, 
while on the farm. ‘This was the chief rea- 
son that a full third of these migrants gave 
for leaving. 

2. Physical disability. This led to the 
going of one-quarter of the farmers. 

8. To gain a better schooling for their 
children. This ranked high as an induce- 
ment with both owners and tenants. 

4. Financial ability to live in the city. 
This was mentioned by one farmer out of 
every forty. 

The analysis of the conditions and 
points of view of 1,167 persons who 
moved from urban points to live and 
work on farms is no less significant. As 
the author points out, the outstanding 
fact about these people is that nearly 87 
per cent had previously had farm ex- 
perience. More than a third of those 
who had previously farmed had owned 
farms before, and one-third had been 
tenant farmers. These migrants had 
an average of 2.1 children to the fam- 
ily, the families of tenants and hired 
workers being larger than those of own- 
ers. These migrants were in the early 
prime of life. About two-thirds of 
them found that they could make 
better livings on farms than in town. 

Reasons given for changing back to 
agriculture included the following: 

1. The belief that better health 
would be found for parents and 
children. 

2. The high cost of living in cities. 
This counted especially with those who 
became hired workers. 

8. The tiring effects of city life. 

4. The belief that the farm offers an 
independent life. 

Whatever may have been the causes 
for the town-to-country and country- 
to-town shifts, certain regional differ- 
ences stand out. 
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During the three years, 1925-27, 
births were a larger percentage of the 
total farm population in the Central 
and South Atlantic States than in any 
other regions. In the Pacific States, 
where the ratio was lowest, annual per- 
centages between 1.2 and 1.7 were 
found. These are about half as large 
as those prevailing in the East South 
Central group. 

Deaths were a larger percentage of 
the total farm population in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States 
than in any other groups, the three 
Southern groups showing percentages 
above the national average also. The 
North Central States, particularly 
those west of the Mississippi River, 
showed death to be accounting for the 
departure of smallest percentages. The 
presence of a large number of older 
farmers in the Northeastern States ac- 
counts for the high death rate and 
comparatively low birth rate in those 
regions. In Southern States the tend- 
ency toward high rates of births as well 
as of deaths calls to mind a general con- 
dition among poorer negroes. 

In respect to the ratio which net 
births over deaths were to the total 
farm population the East South Cen- 
tral and South Atlantic States stood 
first, the West South Central States 
third and Rocky Mountain States 
fourth. In New England where this 
ratio was smallest the annual excess of 
births over deaths was about 5 in 1,000, 
compared with nearly 20 in the East 
South Central States. 

The ratio of yearly arrivals from 
urban points to the total farm popula- 
tion was highest in the Pacific and 
Mountain States and third highest in 
New England. In the South Atlantic 


States this ratio was lowest, only about 
one-third as high as in the Western 
States indicated. The figures for the 
North Central States were only slightly 
_ above the general national average. 
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The yearly departures to urban 
points were a larger proportion of the 
total farm population in the Mountain 
and Pacific States and in New England 


than in other sections. Departures 
were relatively fewest in the East South 
Central and South Atlantic groups. 

The excess of departures over ar- 
rivals, apart from cases of birth and 
death, was in highest ratio to the farm 
population in the Mountain States and 
in the South Atlantic division, and was 
in lowest ratio in New England and in 
the Pacific States. 

It is clear, therefore, that while 
natural increase was most marked in 
Southern States and least marked in 
the Pacific and Northeastern States, 
the self-directed departure of individ- 
uals and families, viewed in terms of 
net outbound movement, was most pro- 
nounced in Mountain and South At- 
lantic States and least pronounced in 
New England and Pacific States. 

When arrivals of all kinds are bal- 
anced against departures of all kinds, 
arrivals were in the ascendency in two 
groups of states in 1924 and again in 
1927, the South Atlantic States being 
included both times, the other group 
being New England in 1925 and East 
South Central States in 1927. In gen- 
eral, however, the four years, 1924-97, 
were years in which departures ex- 
ceeded arrivals in all parts of the 
United States. The outbound move- 
ment, all told, was most marked each 
year in the Mountain division in spite 
of comparatively large arrivals from 
urban points. The outbound move- 
ment was least marked, all told, in 
New England, in spite of high death 
rates and low birth rates in that section. 

Not all of the movements from farms 
or to farms have to do with additions to 
or deductions from urban population. 
That many movements by farmers are 
from farm to farm is clearly evidenced 
by various studies in the field. The 
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following table i is modified as to form. 


from Table 9 of a memorandum of 
February 25, 1928, concerning House 
Bill 393 providing for a census of popu- 
lation, distribution and agriculture, 
transmitted by the secretary of agricul- 
ture and incorporated with the hearings 
before the House Committee on the 
Census, February 10, 1928 (Fifteenth 
and Subsequent Decennial Censuses, 


page 281). 


TABLE I—Drstance Moven sy Incomine Farmers, 13,815 Farms, 1925-26 


MOovVEMENTS TO AND FROM Farms 


tenants and owners are not in all cases 


moves from farm to farm, but many of 
them are. b 


Movina Prriops 

As to the month in which farmers 
move and the number and proportion 
of all farmers moving some further 
addition has been made to our stock of 


comprehensive information for the 
nation as a whole. Here the effort on 


United North- North South West § 
States eastern * | Centralt | Central 
Number of moves studied 
Tenant operators............ 9,725 807 5,178 3,171 569 
Owner operators. . 4,090 586 1,964 1,190 350 
Percentage of moves by distance: 
Tenant operators— 
Under 5 miles............. 42 47 40 47 87 
21 19 22 18 19 
25-100 miles.............. 9 7 7 10 16 
Over 100 miles 5 2 6 5 10 
Owner operators— 
Under 5 miles............. 36 43 35 37 23 
18 18 21 17 17 
20 17 20 19 17 
25-100 miles.............. 14 14 13 14 20 
Over 100 miles............ 12 8 ll 18 23 


* New England and Middle Atlantic States. 
t East and West North Central States. 


t South Atlantic, East and West South Central on’ 


§ Mountain and Pacific States. 


As pointed out in the memorandum, 
in the United States as a whole, 58 per 
cent of the farmers moving moved 5 
miles or more and 35 per cent moved 10 
miles or more. The proportion of 
short-distance moves was larger in 
Northeastern and South Central States 
than elsewhere. The department esti- 
mated that 92 per cent of the farmers 
live within 10 miles, and 48 per cent 
within 4 miles, of a county line. Move- 
ments within the same county or be- 
tween adjoining counties which account 
for a large proportion of ali moves by 


the part of department to. 
cause the next census of agriculture to 
be taken as of November, 1929, is 
immediately responsible for causing 
publication of figures previously un- 
published but providing at least con- 
firmatory evidence as to the correct- 
ness of impressions held previously with 
reference to these questions. 

As stated in my January, 1925, 
article in The Annals, both owner and 
tenant operators begin and end their 
operations on farms mainly in the late 
winter and early spring, especially in 
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March, except in Southern states, 
where December-January moving pre- 
dominates. In general, the moving 
period falls within the bounds set by 
annually finishable products. The 
season of minimum unfinished opera- 
tions, when farmers have a breathing 
spell, is the time when operators can 
best move. 

So far as tenant farm operators are 
concerned the memorandum of the 
secretary of agriculture contains in 
Table 8 previously unpublished data 
from the Bureau of the Census, which 
gives clear indication of the tendencies 
with respect to moving periods. The 
monthly distribution shown is as 
follows for the United States as a whole: 
January, 29; February, 5; March, 24; 
April, 10; May, 3; June, 1; July, 1; 
August, 8; September, 3; October, 6; 
November, 7; December,8. Themoves 
referred to were those which took place 
in the case of about 100 tenant farms in 
each of about 3,000 agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States. This 
tabulation indicates relatively less 
moving in November, December and 
February, especially December, than 
estimates for 1922 indicated. As be- 
tween individual years it is clear that 
differences as to the time when the 
harvesting of cotton and other crops is 
completed and other factors make con- 
siderable difference in the percentage 
distribution of moves as between the 
various months from November to 
March. Furthermore, out-of-season 
moves may tend to give a relative 
prominence to summer moves in years 


when the total amount of shifting is 


small. 
The number of farm operators 


_ moving in the United States during the 
_-- erop year, 1925-26, is indicated to have 


been over 890,000, or 14 per cent of 


_ farm operators of all tenures, as indi- 


cated by Table 7 of the memorandum 
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140,000 more than the three-quarters 
of a million tenants who had been in 
occupancy less than a year at the time 
of the census of April 15, 1910, about 
205,000 more than the number of less. 
than-a-year tenants reported by the 
census of January 1, 1920, over 220,000 
more than the number indicated for 
1922, and nearly a half million more 
than indicated for the year ended 
April 10, 1924. Part of the excess 
shown for the crop year, 1925-26, 
arises from the fact that owner oper- 
ators were included and not shown 
separately. In the light of statistics 
examined in the 1925 article it is safe to 
estimate that each year a quarter of a 
million new owners had been taking up 
the operation of farms not previously 
operated by them. This number is 
probably somewhat smaller for most of 
the years since 1924, but if the esti- 
mated number of owner operators who 
moved during the crop year, 1925-26, 
is much reduced, the number of tenant 
farmers moving that year cannot be 
much smaller than during 1922 and 
1924, 

It is clear, therefore, that both in its 
seasonal phases and in its trend through 
the decade following 1920, farm popu- 
lation has been showing notable adjust- 
ments to the new economic conditions 
affecting agriculture. Much of the 
migration of both owner operators and 
tenant operators has been distress 
migration, in the case of the tenant 
migration the distress characterizing 
the tenants themselves or the present 
or the former owners of the rented land. 
Measures of distress conditions leading 
to the moving of tenants, however, 
have not been so well worked out as in 
the case of owners. a 


CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP 


The number of farms changing 
ownership in each 1,000 farms is shown 
for the three years, 1926-28, in “The 
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Farm Real Estate Situation,” 1927-— 
1928, by E. H. Wiecking, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Circular 
60, pages 44 and following. The total 
of all classes of transfers of farms was 
66 in a 1,000 in 1928, and 68.5 in 1927. 
Excluding administrator’s and exec- 
utor’s sales, the number in 1,000 in 
1928 was 59.3, in 1927, 61.5, and in 
1926, 61.4. Inheritance or gift ac- 
counted for transfers as follows: 1928, 
8.9; 1929, 8.8, and 1926, 8.0. Delin- 
quent taxes accounted for 5.2 farms 
changing ownership in 1,000 in 1928, 
5.1 in 1927, and 4.2 in 1926. Fore- 
closure of mortgage, bankruptcy, etc., 
resulted in the transfer of 17.6 farms in 
1,000 in 1928, 18.2 in 1927 and 17.4 in 
1926. Voluntary sales and trades 
effected transfers in the case of 26.3 
farms in 1,000 in 1928, 28.3 in 1927 
and 29.6 in 1926. 

The changes in ownership resulting 
from administrator’s and executor’s 
sales were highest in the East North 
Central States and lowest in the Pacific, 
Mountain and West South Central 
groups. 

Inheritance and gift played their 
largest part in the South Atlantic and 
New England divisions, and their 
smallest réle in the Mountain and 
Pacific States. 

Tax delinquency was relatively 
marked as a cause of the transfer of 
farms in Mountain and South Atlantic 
States, but was least to be noted in New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. 
The case was but little different when 
transfers by foreclosure of mortgages, 
bankruptcy, etc., are considered, ex- 
cept that the West North Central 
States take the place of the South 
Atlantic group. 

Voluntary sales and trades were 
relatively more significant in New 
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England, Pacific and Mountain States 
and least marked in the South Atlantic 
group. 

In general, it appears that the ratio 
of farms changing owners has remained 
during recent years between 6 and 7 
per cent, the percentages shown for 
1922 and 1924, respectively. These 
percentages do not seem large but with 
the shrinkage of voluntary sales and 
trades and the expansion of forced sales 
and other defaults the stage has re- 
mained set for the widespread and 
severe decline in farm real estate valua- 
tions which has in turn brought further 
expansion in the proportion of distress 
sales. 

Conciusions 

Migrations affecting the farm popu- 
lation have occurred in response to 
economic conditions. Migrations with- 
in rural districts have kept at higher 
figures than might have been expected 
if there had been less compulsory 
shifting of titles and less bankruptcy 
of operators not farming their own 
land. 

Migration from farm to town at- 
tained during the years following 1920 
proportions beyond any precedent in 
the history of this country. 

While there is little evidence of 
increase of tenant operation, except in 
the Great Plains region and in some 
restricted areas in other parts of the 
country, there is little doubt that the 
proportion of prospective heirs to farm 
property, who have become engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations, has been 
increased by recent migrations. Even 
more than previously the non-agricul- 
tural destination of farm-reared youths 
calls for a more satisfactory apportion- 
ment of the burden of: taxes levied to 


support primary and secondary schools. 
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Tendencies 1 in Milk Production in 
A Study in Land Utilization 
By Rosert J. McF aut 
Formerly of Massachusetts Agricult al College 
Massachusetts Agricultural College ~ 


HE United States has rapidly be- 

come industrialized and urbanized 
within this last generation or two, and 
the near future promises still greater 
development in the same direction. 
It is a matter of very real moment what 
influence this is likely to have upon the 
development of agriculture in its na- 
tional tendencies and in its local 
geographical distribution. 

The following study does not at- 
tempt to answer this question as a 
whole. It does, however, offer a con- 
siderable body of evidence upon certain 
phases of the question and advances 
a type of method which may be used, 
among others, in solving the general 
problem. 

Massachusetts has been tending 
toward industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. This movement has been in 
progress for a long time. This growth 
of urban life, with its expanding mar- 
kets and its inducements to those look- 
ing for congenial living conditions and 
favorable terms of employment, has 
been and probably will be one of the 
major factors in determining the de- 
velopment of agricultural enterprises. 

Another very important economic 
force affecting the dairy industry of 
Massachusetts is the competition with 
distant dairy areas where, frequently, 
land is cheaper and the degree of de- 
pendence upon purchased feed is less. 

These economic forces have been in 
operation for decades. They have 
also been operating in other parts of 


this country and * other countries of 
the western world. It is possible to 
analyze the results of the interplay of 
these forces upon the dairy industry 
both geographically and historically, 
thus giving two different pictures of 
the situation. If this analysis shows 
any clearly defined tendencies or prin- 
ciples in the development of the dairy 
industry it may be accepted as a fairly 
safe guide in planning for future 
developments. 


Existinec Propuction Estimates 


The state census of Massachusetts 
enumerated the number of cows in the 
census year of each decade from 1855 
to 1905. From 1875 to 1905 the milk 
production was reported. No such 
census was taken after 1905. 

The federal census has published 
data showing the number of dairy 
cows at the end of each decade since 
1860 and the milk production since 
1900. A special agricultural census 
also shows the number of dairy cows in 
January, 1925, and the milk production 
on farms in 1924. Evidently more 
complete data were gathered by the 
census prior to 1900 than were pub- 
lished, for Major Henry E. Alvord, who 
had access to all the government 
records, published! figures showing the 
dairy cows on farms and the average 
milk yield per cow for each census year 

1 Alvord, H. E., “Statistics of the Dairy,” 


U.S. D. A., Bureau of Animal Industry, Bulletin 
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in the period from 1850 to 1900. His 
figures give only state totals. The 
federal census publications show cer- 
tain data for each county, and the 
state census figures are tabulated by 
towns. 

For over half a century figures have 
been collected by the tax assessors of 
Massachusetts and published yearly 
showing the number of cows in each 
town. 

Since 1924 the New England Crop 
Reporting Service has published an- 
nual estimates of the number of “milk 
cows” and the milk production in New 
England. These estimates are based 
upon the data of the census and the 
tax assessors, reports from crop cor- 
respondents, and a considerable amount 
of other information. They give de- 
tailed data for each state and county 
by months and years. 

The complete statistical facts sup- 
plied by these agencies are too volu- 
minous to present here in detail. We 
shall, accordingly, confine ourselves to 
discussion of what they reveal. 


HistoricaL TENDENCIES IN 
PRODUCTION 


When the data from these four 
sources are examined together it is 
evident that some of the figures are 
incomplete. It is true that the enu- 
merations were made at different times 
of the year, but this alone can hardly 
account for the extreme discrepancies 
in the data from the various sources. 
The different times of year for gather- 
ing data, the different definitions of 
terms and the varying policies, pur- 
poses and methods of enumeration and 
tabulation have tended to detract from 
the comparability of their data. There 
is no certainty that the different federal 
censuses are more comparable with 
each other, as regards completeness of 
data, than with the various state cen- 


. or even with the recent estimates 
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of the Crop Reporting Service. Cer- 
tainly the federal census has not fully 
chronicled the recent growth of the 
dairy industry on the small holdings of 
the city workers. The fact that the 
policies and rules for any one census 
have been fairly consistent and uni- 
form throughout the whole territory 
covered at one time makes geographical 
comparisons for any one year 
liable to error than historical compari- 
sons for any given area. 

Within recent years figures of the 
tax assessors have not been inflated by 
oxen. Since cattle under one year old 
are exempt from taxation, few farmers 
would allow the assessment of such 
animals. Moreover, separate cate- 
gories are set up in the returns for 
taxable cattle other than cows. Since 
there is now almost no opportunity for 
the inclusion of other cattle, it is 
evident that the number of cows re- 
cently reported by the assessors is not 
over-estimated. It is easily possible, 
however, that some cows escape enu- 
meration. Unpublished compilations 
recently made from the records of the 
Department of Conservation indicate 
that figures of the tax assessors are in 
general about 5 per cent too low. 

The census data are consistent up to 
1905, state and federal figures alike 
showing irregular increases until 1895 
and but little change for the next 
decade. The slight recession shown 
by the federal census in 1900 is subject 
to some question since the tax reports 
show that year to have been a high 
point. 

Throughout the period from 1895 
to 1910 the census figures are con- 
sistently greater than the assessment 
figures. It is logical that this should 
be so at all times. It points to the 
conclusion that the census data on the 
number of cows are fairly complete for 
that period. 
Since 1910 the census figures 
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below those of the tax assessors. This 
is due in part at least to the fact that 
within recent years many cows are 
kept in or near the smaller cities and 
villages by persons whose main occu- 
pation is not farming. The census of 
1925 reported a total of 2,796 fewer 
cows in Bristol County than the tax 
assessors reported and the census 
deficiencies cumulated by towns in 
that county were 2,981. 

In the whole state there were 179 
towns and cities for which the census 
showed 14,127 fewer cows than the 
assessors reported. On the other hand, 
in 172 towns the tax assessors reported 
10,782 fewer cows than were shown by 
the census. Since it is very unlikely 
that either census enumerators or tax 
assessors found more cows in any town 
than existed there, it is highly probable 
that the larger number of cows re- 
ported for each town is not too great. 
On the basis of this assumption the 
state had 159,025 cows in 1925. 

The New England Crop Reporting 
Service estimates the number of “milk 
cows” in the state at 153,000 on January 
1, 1926. These “milk cows” should be 
less than the total number of cows, for 
this category excludes “dry” cows. 

Census data on milk production are 
estimates at best. Many farmers now 
have records of milk sold and report 
this for milk production, omitting the 
milk used by the farm family and fed 
on the farm. In many cases only a 
general estimate on the part of the 
farmer or enumerator is behind the 
amount of production reported. The 
federal census for 1909 has this to say 
regarding the accuracy of its milk 
production data for Massachusetts: 

Dairy products in general are somewhat 
less accurately reported than the principal 
crops. This is particularly the case as 
regards the quantity of milk produced... . 
The amount of milk reported was 86,304,- 
000 gallons; assuming that there were the 
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same number of cows in 1909 as in 1910, 
this would represent an average of 526 


gallons per cow. In considering this 
average, however, it should be borne in 
mind that the quantity of milk reported is 
probably deficient and that the distinction 
between dairy and other cows is not always 
strictly observed in the census returns. 


The census for 1920 showed 68,624,- 
097 gallons of milk “as reported” on 
the schedules and estimated the true 
total production as 76,316,309 gallons. 
This latter figure is probably too low, 
however, for the number of cows re- 
ported was only 147,331, four per cent 
less than the 158,489 found by the tax 
assessors. 

The census for 1925 reported 86,- 
575,083 gallons of milk produced, 
including estimates for incomplete re- 
ports. This is based upon a number 
of cows which, as already noted, 
appears to be deficient. It amounts 
to 613 gallons per cow milked. 

The New England Crop Reporting 
Service, after careful study of a large 
number of actual records of yield per 
cow in this and other states, and after 
considering all available data, esti- 
mates a total state production in 1925 
of 106,388,372 gallons or 695 gallons 
per “milk cow.” 

The following table shows the 
changes in the yield per cow as re- 
ported by Major Alvord? for 1850 to 
1900 and as shown by the federal 
census for later years. 

Contemporary collateral evidence 
supports these figures for half a century 
ago. In 1874 it was noted in the 
annual report of the board of agri- 
culture for the neighboring state of 
New Hampshire that “the common 
run of cows” produced 1,500 quarts of 
milk per year.* 


*U. S. D. A., Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bulletin 55, “Statistics of the Dairy,” by H. E. 
Alvord (cited on page 2). 

* New Hampshire Agriculture, 1874, p. 67. 
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It is very evident that in the last 
half of the last century both the num- 
bers of cows and the production per 
cow increased. The production in- 
creased more rapidly than the numbers 
of cows, for the yield per cow doubled. 
During this period beef production and 
the raising of oxen practically ceased 
to be a factor in the local cattle 
ind ’ 
Since 1900 the earlier rate of increase 
certainly has not been maintained con- 
sistently. The number of cows in- 
creased until 1906. After that year 
all the evidence shows a decline in the 
number of cows, although the tax 
assessors’ data indicate that the de- 
cline was less than shown by the census 
figures. This decline coincided with a 
decrease in consumption of milk, as 
evidenced by reported milk receipts at 
Boston. During the war years and 
until 1922 the number of cows in- 
creased. 

The yield per cow was greater in 1920 
than in 1900. Whether or not it de- 
creased as much in the first part of this 
period as indicated by the census is not 
certain. The data of the New England 
Crop Reporting Service show a yield 
per cow in 1925 much greater than 
that estimated by the earlier census 
reports. Using their data as a basis, 
a higher state total production of milk 


previous year. The evidence is 
absolutely conclusive, for the records 


_ Nevertheless most of this decrease has 


be imperfect it is noteworthy that “a 


is indicated for 1922 than for any 


are not strictly comparable, but the — 
weight of the evidence points — ae 
in that direction. 
Since 1922, undoubtedly there has 
been a decline in the number of cows. 


been offset by an increase in the yield — 
per cow. 

Based on figures acknowledged to 
decided increase in yield per cow 
companied or followed the decrease in 
the number of cows which occurred — 
both in the period following the Civil _ 
War and in the later period of 
which ended at about the time of the — - 
European War. These major changes 3 
in the industry seem to have ae 
to weed out the cows of smaller 
production. 


CoMPARISONS WITH OrHER STATES 


All the New England states have — Po 
shown somewhat the same a 
changes in milk production throughout => 
the last seventy-five years. Neverthe- 
less, some significant differences appear. _ 

All of the states showed a marked aa 
increase in milk production until about — & 
the year 1900. The federal census 
figures indicate a very real decline in > 
production from 1899 to 1909 imevery == 
state but Rhode Island, where the 
decline was small. During the 
decade data from the same source — 
indicate a severe decline in Massa- — : 
chusetts, lesser declines in New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut, almost stable ee 
output in Vermont and Rhode Island, 
and a real increase in Maine. The 
agricultural census of 1925 indicatesan _ a 
for every state but Maine and 

New Hampshire. Taking the seventy- ae 


five-year period as a whole, the data of — 
the census and Major Alvord’s more Pe # 
complete statistics show that the rela- a 
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tive increase in production in Vermont 
and Massachusetts has been about 
equal, the former slightly exceeding 
the latter. If the data of the New 
England Crop Reporting Service are 
taken for the year 1925, the increase in 
Massachusetts has been greater than 
that in Vermont. Except in Rhode 
Island, whose production quadrupled 
during the three-quarters of a century 
the increase in none of the other states 


equals that of these two. 


TrENDs oF Propuction By CouNTIES 

The changes in milk production in 
the several counties have, as a rule, 
roughly paralleled those of the state as 
a whole. In all the counties but Suf- 
folk the tendency was upward until 
about 1900. The rule from then until 
1920 was for decline and since then 
for increase. 

The production peak as shown by 
the census data appeared in 1905 for 
Worcester, Middlesex, Essex, Bristol, 
Norfolk, Plymouth and Barnstable 
counties. The western counties, of 
Berkshire, Franklin, and Hampshire 
reached their recorded peak in the 
federal census of 1900. Hampden 
county had a greater production in 
1905 than in 1900, thus following the 
lead of the more densely populated 
eastern counties. The smaller pro- 
ducing counties of Barnstable, Suffolk, 
Dukes and Nantucket all showed a much 
higher output in 1905 than in 1900. 

None of the counties escaped the 
recent decline, according to the census 
reports of 1909 and 1919. However, 
in the case of Bristol and Plymouth the 
recorded decline in these years was so 
small that it is probably unreal, for the 
census data of milk production by 
counties are admittedly incomplete.‘ 


* Only in the state totals for these censuses are 
the fuller “estimated total production” ote 
designa 
. 
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In these counties the production shown 
by the agricultural census of 1925 wag 
decidedly greater than any previous 
record. 

The more complete estimates of the 
New England Crop Reporting Service, 
which include the production of all 
milk whether on farms or urban back 
lots, indicate much higher records for 
Barnstable, Bristol, Dukes, Franklin, 
Norfolk, Plymouth and Nantucket 
counties in 1925 than in any previous 
census year. 


TRENDs oF Propuction By Towns 


Milk production by towns is not 
available from census reports between 
the years 1905 and 1925. The tax 
assessors’ reports give the number of 
cows for each year, and some tentative 
conclusions may be drawn regarding 
milk production trends on the assump- 
tion that the yield per cow increased 
with approximate uniformity through- 
out the state. Any deviation from 
such uniformity would doubtless lie in 
the direction of greater increases in the 
towns near large cities, where the dairy- 
men are accustomed to replace their 
dry cows with purchased stock. The 
following conclusions are based upon 
the tax assessors’ data with the as- 
sumption of uniformity in increase in 
yield. The fact that some oxen were 
assessed as cows in the earlier years 
somewhat obscures the tendency 
toward increase in the number of cows 
which more perfect statistics would 
bring out more clearly: 

1. The nearness of urban markets 
and the competition of interstate com- 
merce in milk have not proved a cause 
of depression to milk production. 
Were the statistics more perfect it 
might be possible to state this conclu- 
sion positively rather than in negative 
form. 

2. Both extreme urbanization and 


These data are too detailed for presentation. 
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rural isolation have had a tendency 
to discourage dairying. Nevertheless, 
some towns, while achieving important 
urban development have managed 
even to increase their dairying. Some 
hill towns have also maintained their 
dairying, usually aided by creameries 
or available fluid milk markets. 

$. In some of the best tobacco towns 
of the Connecticut Valley milk pro- 
duction has decreased. Some of the 
towns formerly shipping to the Boston 
market decreased their milk produc- 
tion following the loss of this market 
in the “milk strike” of 1910. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TENDENCIES IN 
PRODUCTION 


Comparisons between different areas 
in the same time present another point 
of view supplementary to historical 
comparisons. They show economic 
reactions to different geographical 
conditions with the same available tech- 
nique of the industry. Available sta- 
tistical data are more nearly compa- 
rable for different areas at the same time 
than for the same areas at different 
times. It is, therefore, safer to use 
more highly refined statistical methods 
in the analysis of such comparative 
data. 

Among the various geographical 
conditions which might be used as a 
basis for the study of the development 
of the dairy industry, that of density 
of human population is most usable 
and seems most pertinent to the pur- 
poses of this study. Increasing den- 
sity of population has paralleled the 
growth of industrialization and ur- 
banization. Moreover, the density of 
population tends to increase as the 
cities are approached. Such increase 
is moderately regular in a modern 
community except as water, moun- 
tains or other obstacles to human 
habitation intervene. 

Outside of cities the density of total 


human population per unit of total area 2 Se 


and the density of farm population per 
unit of farm land increase and de- 


crease together with a considerable wee 


degree of correlation.* 


Density of farm population per unit 
of farm land will be taken thereforeas 
an index of the geographical influence _ 


of industrialization and urbanization. 


The question then becomes, what is_ 
the reaction of the dairy industry to 


such density of population? 


The accompanying diagram shows — 
the relation between the number of cows | 


and the farm population per unit of 


land in farms in the towns of Massa-— 
Since the farm population _ 
is not given directly in the census, it __ 
has been assumed that the average — 
number of people per farm was uniform _ 
throughout each county. The towns 
of the two counties, Suffolk and Nan- | 
tucket, for which an examination of __ 
the statistics showed such an assump- 


chusetts. 


tion to be most inaccurate, were ex- 


cluded from the diagram and thefollow- 
Cities having 25,000 _ 

or more inhabitants were alsoexcluded > 

on the assumption that what agricul- — 


ing calculations. 


ture they have is not important. In 
the diagram each dot represents a 
town. Its distance from the perpen- 


dicular line at the left shows the den- | 
sity of its farm population and its 
distance from the horizontal base line 
the density of its cows. It will be 
readily observed that as the human ~ 


density increases the cow density also 
tends to increase. There is, of course, 
no absolute uniformity of such rela- 


tion, but only a general tendency sub- 
Absolute uniform- 
ity of relation would place all the dots | 
on a straight line and would give a 
mathematical correlation of 1 between 


ject to exceptions. 


The conditions as they | 
This 


the densities. 
exist give a a of .661. 


| 
| 
| 
I n plotted, but 
are not presented in detail. 


indicates real correlation, especially 
since the probable error is very small 
on account of the large number of 
items taken under consideration. The 
amount of this probable error is only 
.021. When the cities of 25,000 and 
more inhabitants are included, the 
correlation is .386 with a probable 
error of .031. 

Correlation between two character- 
istics of a series of items does not of 
itself prove a functional relationship. 
Neither does it prove that the relation- 
ship will hold under different condi- 
tions than those in existence in the 
situation under observation. It is 
advisable to use the canons of logic as 
well as the methods of statistics in 
drawing conclusions. Accordingly, the 
question has been investigated as to 
whether or not this relationship holds 
true under different circumstances. 
This necessitates going outside of the 
state for examples. 
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The following diagrams show the 
relationship between the density of 
farm population per unit of area of 
farm land and the density of cows in 
the counties of New England. 

The correlation between cow density 
and farm population density in south- 
ern New England is .522 with a prob- 
able error of .094. For all New 
England counties the correlation is 
.482 with a probable error of .067. If 


the counties in Vermont which border » 


Lake Champlain and enjoy unusually 
good pasturage are excluded, the cor- 
relation is .491 with a probable error of 
.064. The data for these counties are 
very much out of line with the general 
tendency. Were it possible to set off 
such agronomic factors as good pastur- 
age by means of multiple correlation, 
a much higher degree of correlation 
would be found. 

Taking the data for each of the 
states in the whole country, the corre- 
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lation between the density of farm as distinguished from the total of all 
population and cows is .509 with a_ cattle. However, practically all cattle 
probable error of .072. are connected with the dairy industry _ 
In order to get evidence from an in Europe, except in the British Isles __ 
entirely different environment and and even there the dairy industry is as" 
under conditions where economic con- highly developed as beef production. 
ditions have come more nearly to a_ Accordingly, the relation between the 
balance, European data have been density of the total human population 
examined. There it is difficult to get and that of all cattle per unit of total _ 
farm population data for all countries area in the European countries has 
on a comparable basis. The same is been examined. The correlation in 
true to a certain extent for dairycows this case is .823 with a probable error — 
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of .054. Under New England condi- 
tions as they exist at present, there is 
ae such a simple relationship of the 
dairy industry to the total land area 
and the density of the total population. 
Europe has advanced much further 
toward complete land utilization. 

The number of examples, with differ- 
ent outside conditions, which all show 
the same tendency, greatly strengthens 
the probability of a functional rela- 
tionship between the two factors. The 
logical condition of a change in sur- 
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roundings is satisfied. Moreover, since 
the probable error decreases with the 
square root of the number of items in 
any single computation of correlation, 
the probable error of the general rela- 
tionship in this case may be considered 
to decrease with the square root of the 
number of diverse groups of cases in 
which fairly similar correlation appears. 


SUMMARY 


It is evident that the dairy industry 
of Massachusetts has in the past ex- 
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panded and become more efficient while 
the process of industrialization and 
urbanization has been in progress. 

This improvement has been rela- 
tively greater than that in any other 
New England state with the certain 
exception of urbanized Rhode Island 
and the possible exception of Vermont. 
It is probable, however, that none of 
the northern New England states has 
increased its output so much in the 
past seventy-five years as has Massa- 
chusetts. 

A period of temporary retrenchment 
set in in the early part of this century 
coincident with a decline in the rate of 
milk consumption. 

The counties in Massachusetts which 
have made the most consistent advance 
in the industry are two which are well 
within the urbanized area. Moreover, 
the eastern counties were slower in 
entering the retrenchment of the early 
part of this century than were those at 
a greater distance from the urban 
centers. 

While isolation and extreme urban- 
ization have caused a decline in some 
towns, a study of the development by 
towns shows that the industry has been 
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easily able to survive in those parts of 
Massachusetts most closely in contact 
with the urban markets and fully open 
to interstate trade. 

A study of present-day relationships 
shows a tendency toward the greatest 
development of the industry in those 
sections with the most dense human 
population on the farms (or, in other 
words, those most influenced by indus- 
trial development). This is true in 
other parts of the nation and of the 
civilized world as well as locally. __ a 


These findings do not rest upon any ; 
theoretical analysis of the situation. 
They are based merely upon an analysis 
of the available statistical evidence. 
Nevertheless, it must be assumed that 
such economic results must be based 
upon the action of economic forces. It 
then becomes a matter of importance to 
consider what economic forces have 
produced these results. 

The economic forces bearing upon 
these conditions are very complex. 
A theoretical analysis of the situation 
reveals some forces which operate in 
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and some which tend in the other 
direction. In general all these forces 
are in action in every case and it is the 
resultant of their interplay which ap- 
pears in the conditions as they exist. 
Some forces tend to depress the 
dairy industry in this region. Among 
these are the greater cheapness of feed 
in other regions and the greater oppor- 
tunity for labor in New England to 
find profitable employment in the 
factories. At one time the cheapness 
of land in other sections was also a 
depressing force for the dairy industry 
in this section. 
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The forces which stimulate the in- 
dustry here are not all so simple as 
these other forces, in spite of their 
greater weight. Among the simple 
causes are the perishability of milk and 
various matters which make its trans- 
portation relatively expensive. More- 
over, since the politically organized 
public demands milk from dairies open 
to its inspectors, distance being an 
obstacle to inspection, there is a greater 
demand for local milk. 

There are other more complex eco- 
nomic forces which throw one type of 
agricultural industry into one farming 
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community and another into another. 
The relative proportion of land, labor 
and capital readily available greatly 
affect what type of agricultural enter- 
prise will flourish best in any com- 
munity. 

Grain-growing and sheep-grazing are 
peculiarly suited to conditions where 
labor is scarce and land plentiful. 
Market gardening, on the other hand, 
demands an abundance of labor per 
unit of land. It is evident that, since 
the best lands in the country are no 
longer free, all good farm areas will be 
put to use and that the use to which 
they are put will tend to be that which 
is most productive in view of all their 
possibilities. Many individual farm- 
ers fail to select the most productive 
enterprises to suit their local condi- 
tions, but in the long run the farmers 
with the poorest judgments are pushed 
aside and, roughly speaking, each sec- 
tion of the country is actually put to its 
most productive use in the light of all 
economic conditions. 

Dairying, especially for market milk 
production, is one of the farm enter- 
prises which require a comparatively 
large amount of labor per unit of pro- 
ductive land. Cheapness of feed is 
helpful, but countries which have de- 
veloped their animal industries in- 
tensively no longer have the abt. adance 


of land to produce the surplus of grain 


which makes feed comparatively cheap. 
Those regions where land and grain are 
now cheap would no longer have as 
cheap land and grain as they do if they 
were in a position to take up dairying 
on a large scale. Dairying belongs to 


an intensive stage of farming requiring 
much human labor and, hence, a fairly 
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The density of human population 
available for the industry, which is a 
large factor in the location of dairying, 
seems to be based upon factors which 
do not change quickly. In place of 
complete fluidity of human labor, it 
seems to be a settled rule of human 
behavior that men congregate near 
large groups of other men. Our indus- 
trial centers attract to and hold in 
their vicinity large numbers of those 
who choose farming as a whole or part 
of their activity. In such regions we 
have intensive types of agricultural 
enterprises, among them dairying. 
Such enterprises, like manufacturing, 
tend to draw raw materials for their 
use to the regions where the labor is 
present rather than to move where the 
raw material originates. 

New England is one of the most 
densely populated sections of the 
country and this density may be 
expected to increase as the industrial 
activity expands. 


The conclusion is ventured that 
dairying in Massachusetts is on a sound 
economic basis. It should be able to 
persist there and in similar economic 
communities, even near to the urban 
centers and in competition with inter- 
state trade, so long as local dairymen 
keep in the forefront of the technique 
of efficiency in the production and 
marketing of their product. 

Industrialization, with its increased 
density of population, both in town 
and in nearby country, does not dis- 
courage all types of farm production; 
some types, at least, are stimulated 
materially by such economic develop- 

ent. 
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F there is no agreement as to the cure 
for the farmer’s distress, there is 
- comparative unanimity of opinion 
as to the diagnosis of his ills. The 
farmer, we are told, is being ground 
between two economic forces—on one 
hand, overproduction due to over- 
expansion of acreage, industrialization 
of the farm industry, and increased 
-_- yields, and on the other, decreased 
opportunities for marketing his prod- 
ucts, due to decline in European de- 
mand, increasing foreign importations 
_ of agricultural products, and decline 
_ in domestic consumption. 
‘The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
report for 1927 sums up the situation 
in about these words: The crop land in 
the United States underwent a decline 
18,000,000 acres during the five- 
ja year period between 1919 and 1924. 
Yet for the period from 1922 to 1926, 
erop production actually increased 
_ § percent, animal products 15 per cent, 
and the productivity of the farm 
_ worker 15 per cent above the high pro- 
_ duetion period of 1917 to 1922. Fur- 
ther, in spite of a 6 per cent decrease 
im farm population, the aggregate 
agricultural production increased 13 
per cent. 


Economic TRENDS 


The predictions of the engineer and 
statistician contain no immediate rem- 
edy. On the contrary, according to 
_ these experts the economic trends al- 
ready now clearly discernible are bound 

= become more pronounced. The 
application of power machinery, such 

a 2 as automobiles, auto trucks and trac- 
ee tors, promises to displace more and 
more the work animals on the farm 
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with the result that the acreage de. 
voted to growing feed for these animals 
will be reduced. The present replace. 
ment of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
horses and mules by machinery, which 
has occurred since 1919, has already 
done away with the need of between 
250,000,000 and 300,000,000 bushels 
of corn and from 10,000,000 to 11,000,- 
000 tons of hay required to feed these 
animals. The consumption of rayon 
and silk, especially for ladies’ garments, 
is bound further to affect the cotton 
industry. The foreign importations 
of such products as sugar, hides, skins, 
wool, flax seed, cheese, coconut oil, 
tomatoes, molasses, nuts, already 
amount to about $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually. They are equivalent to the 
production of 60,000,000 acres or 
about half a million American farms 
and the competition of tropical coun- 
tries in the production of vegetable 
oils, sugars, and starches is only just 
beginning. 

The dietary habits of the people, we 
are told, are also changing. With the 
shift of population from country to 
city and sedentary occupations, there 
is also a shift from products requiring 
a large acreage of land to those requir- 
ing a lesser acreage. A census of 
school children, recently taken by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education, shows 
that the enrollment in the first grade 
throughout the country has remained 
practically stationary throughout the 
last six years. This may be interpreted 
as a decline in the birth rate, which to- 
gether with restricted immigration 
points to the tendency of the popula- 
tion to become in the near future almost 
stationary. 
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The inevitable conclusion of all this 
js that the farm industry is over-ex- 
panded in acreage, and that there are 
too many people in the farm industry. 
All the evidence suggests that agricul- 
tural production can keep pace with the 
increase in population without mate- 
rial increase in the present acreage for 


farm crops. 


DecREASE IN DEVELOPMENT 

If this is true, what is to become of the 
past reserve of now idle land and the land 
that may become released from agricul- 
ture through the economic processes now 
at work ? 

Fifteen or twenty years ago any plea 
for devoting a portion of land to the 
growing of timber was branded by 
promoters of agriculture as an attempt 
at stopping progress and blocking 
development. There was then no such 
thing as non-agricultural land. Moun- 
tains, deserts, swamps were all poten- 
tial agricultural land which needed 
only the addition or subtraction of 
water to or from them to make them 
blossom out into bountiful crops. 

The Federal Government itself en- 
couraged land settlement through its 
Homestead Act. The national ob- 
jective was a self-sufficient agriculture 
with the majority of the people living 
upon the land. “Uncle Sam was rich 


enough to give us all a farm” was a 


popular slogan. Later, came the state 
immigration departments and private 
land companies, which through high 
pressure salesmanship tried to induce 
settlers to take up land. As a result 
of such a policy, timberlands were 
cut without any thought of using them 
again for timber production. They 
were allowed to burn over as each 
burning was helping to clear the land 
for agricultural use. In spite of all 
these efforts, however, the plow was 
slow in following the axe. 

Agricultural development did not 


keep pace with the cutting off of the 
forest. During the ten-year period 
between 1900 and 1910, an average of 
some 6,400,000 acres was put under 
cultivation annually, as against 9,400,- 
000 acres of forest cut over. Between 
1910 and 1920 only 2,500,000 acres 
were improved annually as against 
10,000,000 acres cut over each year. 
Whatever agricultural development 
there was between 1900 and 1920 was 
largely confined to the treeless and 
semi-arid lands of the west. In the 
early 20’s, it was estimated that only 
about 1,000,000 acres were being im- 
proved annually, and that was offset 
to a large extent by the abandonment 
of farm land in the East and South, 
while clearing the land of forest was 
continued at the rate of approximately 
10,000,000 acres yearly. 

Today instead of a net increase in 
crop land, there is an actual decrease. 
The country is littered with abandoned 
and decaying homestead shacks which 
tell mute and tragic tales of blasted 
hopes of thousands of settlers. Over 
330,000,000 acres of land, once covered 
with splendid forests, lie now practic- 
ally idle awaiting settlers. Yet they 
do not come—the land companies have 
come into lean years. There are some 
150,000,000 acres of such land in the 
Southern States; about 45,000,000 
acres in the Lake States; and even on 
the Pacific Coast, a region which was 
only comparatively recently invaded 
by the lumber industry, there must be 
piled up already some 10,000,000 acres 
of cut-over land, also looking toward 
agriculture as its ultimate use. 

In the face of the economic changes 
that are taking place in the farm in- 
dustry, there is very little hope that 
the vast areas of cut-over land, even 
if a large part of it is potentially agri- 
cultural land, can be absorbed into 
agriculture in the lifetime of this 


or even a second generation. The 
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ae reverse is more likely to happen. The 
_ gereage of farm land may shrink still 
further. 


Resuuts or Farm ABANDONMENT 


Now, abandonment of farm land on 
which farmers cannot make a living, 
considered as a cold economic 
oe fact, disregarding human suffering and 

_--— diseouragement, should tend to bring 
= 4 _ farm acreage and farm production 
sim. better balance with the demand for 

farm products. In the long run, there- 
__ fore, it should prove of advantage to the 


so if the abandoned farm lands and the 
vast acreage of cut-over land now on 
the market were put to some produc- 
tive use. As long as a large part of it 
- remains idle and tax delinquent, it 
has a depressing effect upon the 
operated farm land. Townships were 
4 organized and self-governing units 
established, schools were built, and 
_ highways constructed in many northern 
- eounties of the Lake States when the 
_ lumber industry was in progress and 


inexistence. The settlers worked 
of the time in lumber camps and 
part of the time on their farms in pro- 


As the timber has been cut 
- out and the lumber industry moved 
_ @way, many of the small farms were 
_ also abandoned and the source of tax- 
able wealth of many townships has 
_ disappeared. Yet schools and high- 
_ Ways must be maintained, indebtedness 


drainage of swamps for agricultural use, 
with the result that the local self- 
governing units are forced to meet their 
carrying expenses by levying in- 
creasingly heavier taxes on the property 
of the settlers left in the community, 
and on the small business men in the 


Wisconsin is a good agricultural 
state and may serve as an illustration, 
When the land becomes tax delinquent, 
the counties try to sell it for taxes to 
the highest bidder by offering for sale 
so-called tax certificates. Such tax 
certificates on 2,593,163 acres of tax 
delinquent land, or nearly a quarter 
of the entire land area of the seventeen 
northern counties of Wisconsin, were 
offered for sale at the 1927 tax sale. 
The certificates on only 18 per cent of 
this area were purchased by private 
parties, the remainder being left in 
county hands since no buyers were 
available. 

The 2,500,000 acres offered for sale 
for taxes at the 1927 tax sale do not 
represent the total tax delinquent 
land in northern Wisconsin. Over a 
million and a half acres in addition 
were offered for sale one or more times 
at the previous six tax sales not in- 
cluded in the tax sale of 1927. Thus, 
over 4,000,000 acres were offered for 
sale for taxes one or more times during 
the last seven years. This area is 
equivalent to more than half the entire 
area of unplatted lands of the northern 
counties that is not in harvested farm 
crops or sawtimber. 

As the area of tax delinquent land 
has increased in Wisconsin during the 
past seven or eight years, there has 
been an appreciable increase in the tax 
per acre. In one of the towns studied, 
the tax per acre on all land in 1920 was 
54 cents; in 1923 it had risen to 70 
cents; and by 1926 it had dropped to 
67 cents, an increase still of 13 cents 
per acre over 1920. The decrease be- 
tween 1923 and 1926 was not however 
on operated farm land; it was on land 
not in farms. 

Tax delinquency has already caused 
some of the northern counties con- 
siderable difficulty in balancing their 
budgets. The larger the area of tax 


bas delinquent land—and it is growing 
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at a rapid rate—the heavier the share 
of the tax burden which the remaining 
farm land must assume with the 
inevitable further reduction in the 
returns from farming. Tax delin- 
quency, once started, sucks in more 
and more of the remaining non-delin- 
quent land into its vortex, unless there 
fortunately happens to be a rich in- 
dustrial city which becomes the main 
source of the taxes collected within the 
county. 

What is true of Wisconsin is equally 
true, even if not in a more aggravated 
form, of some of the northern counties 
of Minnesota and Michigan. In Min- 
nesota, at least two northern counties 
were unable to meet last year the inter- 
est on their bonds, and unless the state 
comes to their rescue must declare 
themselves bankrupt. I speak of the 
Lake States simply because I am famil- 
iar with this region; the same is un- 
doubtedly taking place in every other 
forest region of the country. 

Taxes on farm lands in the cut-over 
regions of the Lake States in many 
cases have practically absorbed farm 
earnings in years of low farm returns. 
In many sections, taxes on land are 
equal to the cash rental of the farm 
land. Considering farm taxes in 1900 
as 100, the index number for farm 
taxes in 1927 had increased to 253. 


Taxes on the farms ranged in the year 


1923-24 from 17 per cent in North 
Dakota, 20 per cent in Missouri, to 38 
per cent in Colorado and 67 per cent 
in Michigan of the net property income 
of the farmer before the tax had been 
deducted. 

The large acreage of idle land un- 
productive of taxable value acts as a 
depressive influence on the returns of 
the farmers in the cut-over region. It 
is like a reserve army of unemployed 
which depresses the wages of those who 
are employed. As no taxatior wizard 
has yet discovered a method by which 
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the owner of unproductive land, having 
no market value, would be willing to 
pay taxes on it, the only solution out of 
the dilemma is to convert such land 
into land producing taxable wealth. 
If such land is not needed and has no 


value for farming, what, then, is it 


good for? 


Wuart Can se Done 


If the production of farm crops is in 
excess of the actual demand, there is 
one product of the soil, the supply of 
which is constantly diminishing and 
the demand for which is constantly 
increasing. This product is wood. 
The mere fact that our sawmills may 
produce temporarily an excess of 
lumber over what can be absorbed is no 
indication of the actual timber situa- 
tion in the country. It simply means 
that under the pressure either of heavy 
taxes on standing timber or the neces- 
sity of meeting interest on timber bonds 
or other indebtedness, or the competi- 
tion between the several lumber pro- 
ducing regions of the country, more 
timber is cut from the stored timber 
supply and a larger quantity of lumber 
temporarily forced upon the market 
than is needed. It is an undisputed 
fact that the timber supplies are rapidly 
disappearing, and that within about 
twenty or thirty years even the Pacific 
Coast may be depleted of most of its — 
standing timber. 

It is estimated that some 22% billion — 
cubic feet of timber, or the equivalent 
of 53 billion board feet of lumber, is 
being annually cut from our forests to 
cover our demands for fuelwood, 
lumber, ties, pulp wood, a 
and many other products. If to this — 
is added close to two and one- 
billion cubic feet of woed that is being 
annually destroyed by fire, insects, 
and windfall, the total annual drain 
upon our forests is close to 25 lion ; 
cubic feet, or 60 billion board feet. 
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The annual growth of timber, on the 
other hand, has been estimated to be a 
little over six billion cubic feet, or 
less than one-fourth of what is being 
annually cut and destroyed by fire and 
other causes. At the current per 
capita consumption, a population of 
about 150,000,000 people in 1950 
would require annually about $2 billion 
eubie feet. The average production 
per acre on the 250,000,000 acres of 
forest land, on which timber of one 
_ kind or another is growing, is 24 cubic 
feet. At such a yield, to meet in 
_- perpetuity even our present require- 
ments of only 25 billion cubic feet a 
_- year, about one billion acres would be 
needed. The withdrawal of such a 
large area for forest purposes would not 
only take off the market all the present 
idle, cut-over land, but it would cut 
drastically into the acreage of plow 
land. The withdrawal of such an 
acreage is impossible; norisit necessary. 
The yield of 24 cubic feet of wood 
per acre is extremely low. With 
better fire protection and the applica- 
tion of simple methods of forest culture, 
this yield can be doubled or even 
trebled. Even then, it would be still 
below the standard of production per 
acre which is obtained in European 
countries through more intensive tim- 
ber culture. Furthermore, the present 
per capita consumption of wood—212 
cubic feet—is one of the largest of any 
country in the world. It is reasonable 
_ to expect that this consumption, as a 
_ result of increasing prices and the 
growing number of substitutes for 
wood, is bound to decrease. 
With increased yields per acre and 
decreased per capita consumption, an 
- area of 500,000,000 acres, devoted to 
timber growing as a crop, would prob- 
_ ably be enough to meet in perpetuity 
= present and even our future do- 
_ mestic needs for timber. It should be, 
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however, an area not less than 500,000,- 


U. 8. 


000 acres to begin with, at least for the th 
first two or three decades, as yields th 
from forest land cannot be raised over } 4, 
night. Such an acreage is available str 
in this country. on 

According to computations made by | ¢, 
the Land Utilization Committee of the ons 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture,' after all allowances were made 
for the acreage of crop land that maybe | 4, 
needed by 1950, allowances for the 


acreage of semi-arid and humid pasture, | gies 
and for the expansion of area required oft 
for cities, roads, etc., there still remain est 
about 496,000,000 acres of surface not | ah, 
required for any other use than forests, sev 
With some deductions for swamps and | gai 
too dry locations, unsuitable to tree | yj, 
growth, this acreage is probably not } jy. 
more than 483,000,000 acres, or almost | gon 
exactly the area now classed as forest yea 
land. This area includes at present } yc] 


the bulk of the non-productive, tax- | tg 
delinquent land. What is involved, 
then, is to withdraw definitely these 
483,000,000 acres from any land settle- 
ment, and devote them effectively to | Jp 
timber production, so that the land 


may be earning not only taxes but also oat 
a fair profit on the investment. : are 

This economic process is already cour 
under way. We are witnessing today In 
in this country the creation of a new and 
public domain, destined to be largely | ing ; 
a forested public domain. The former | supp 
process of disposing the Federal public | with; 
domain is now being reversed. The } pybj, 
Federal Government itself, since 191], 
has embarked upon the purchase of | ship 
cut-over land for national forests. | recei 
Close to 3,000,000 acres have already | with; 
been purchased, mostly in the eastern the s 
states, and the present plans call for ¢ pyajj 
the acquisition of several million acres ) as sts 
in the Lake States. Land which but To 
a few decades ago was given away by | done. 

‘The Utilization of Our Lands for Crops af 


Pasture, and Forests,” Separate No. 896, from 
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the Federal Government as grants to 
the states, and by the states passed 
on to private lumber companies, which 
stripped it of its timber, is now in many 
cases being bought back by the 
Government for National Forests at a 
cost of from $1.00 to $2.50 per acre. 
While the Federal Government car- 
ries out the acquisition of such land 
as a deliberate policy, although on a 
very modest scale, the states and coun- 
ties are acquiring a public domain 
often much against their will. The 
cut-over lands, as they are being 
abandoned for non-payment of taxes, 
revert in some cases directly to the 
states, in others to the counties. In 
Michigan, over a million acres of such 
tax-delinquent land should have be- 
come by law state forests a number of 
years ago. Some 7,000,000 acres of 


» such land are in the process of reverting 


to the state. Northern Minnesota 
has some 6,500,000 acres of delinquent 


' and forfeited land of which the state, 


sooner or later, must become the owner. 
In Wisconsin, the northern counties 
are confronted with 4,000,000 acres of 
such delinquent land. Some of them 
are already converting this land into 
county forests. 

In practically all cases, the Federal 
and state governments are contribut- 
ing some funds in lieu of taxes to the 
support of the local governments 
within the territory in which the new 
public domain is created. The Federal 
Government pays back to the town- 
ship or-county 35 per cent of all gross 
receipts of the National Forest located 
within their boundaries. In Michigan 
the state pays five cents an acre an- 
tually for all the land that reverts to it 
as state forests. 

To prevent the rapid flow of aban- 
doned, cut-over land into state owner- 
ship, several states have enacted spe- 
tial forest tax laws. They are in the 
nature of taxes on cut-over 


‘tax-delinquent land and often doing 


the private landowners to keep the 
lands in forest production. The pri- _ 
vate owner pays a nominal annual tax 
of from five to ten cents an acre to the Ba 
township or county for lands registered — - 
under these laws, the State paysasimilar 
amount in the hope of recouping teclf 
from a yield tax at the time the timber _ 
is harvested within the next 50 years. 
The state of New York, where farm 
lands are being abandoned at therateof 
about 200,000 acres every year, has 
deliberately set out on a policy of © 
acquisition of the abandoned farm <4 
lands for timber growing. Somestates, 
like Pennsylvania and, again, New 3 oa 
York, are issuing state bonds for the 
acquisition of such land into public — 
ownership. 


A Forest Po.icy 


Thus, economic necessity dictates _ 
a way out of the dilemma of surplus _ 
idle land and shortage of wood. This 
economic process is inevitable. It has 
just started, it is still desultory and is — 
not always welcome by the states. _ 
It should become the economic land — 
and forest policy of the time. The 
acquisition of cut-over land by the — 
Federal Government needs be ex- 
panded on a large scale. The states, ¢ : 
instead of accepting grudgingly the 
nothing with it, should deliberately 
encourage this process and energetically © ye 
apply themselves to making this land _ 
forest productive. The creation of = 
the new public domain will help to 
relieve the agricultural distress only | 
on the condition that the land is made _ ag = 
to produce wealth—in this case, timber. 
It is a slow process and may necessitate — = 
expenditure for the rehabilitation of — 
the land, but then the <a 
situation, too, will not be cured in a ba é 
day. 
It is pertinent at this point to raise = 
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the question whether by devoting a 
large acreage to growing timber we are 
not creating a situation which in the 
next 30 to 50 years may become as 
troublesome as the agricultural over- 
production of today. What guaranties 
have we that with the rapid shift in 
the use of raw materials by the indus- 
tries, there will be as great a demand 
for forest products in 50 years from now 
as there is today? 

The history of forestry does not lack 
instances when the bottom dropped out 
of the market for timber as the result 
of economic changes. The most no- 
table example is the period just preced- 
ing the coming of coal and railroad 
transportation into use. Wood was 
then the chief source of fuel and getting 
scarce, Wood scarcity gave a great 
impetus throughout central Europe to 
planting of forests, chiefly for fuel. 
When coal replaced wood as a fuel and 
railroad transportation made it acces- 
sible to regions where it was lacking, 
many forests became almost valueless 
as the market for fuel wood had dis- 
appeared. Is it not possible that some- 
thing similar may happen 30 years from 
now to the forests which we are raising 
today? 

We must candidly face such a pos- 
sibility. The demand for wood in the 
form in which it is commonly used 
today may diminish or entirely disap- 
pear. Yet wood, since the early 
civilization, never ceased to play an 
important industrial réle in one form 
or another, and with each successive 
stage of civilization its economic im- 
portance increased. Cellulose and lig- 
nin, the two substances which make up 
wood, are now assuming great eco- 
nomic importance. They are the basic 
materials of lacquers, rayon, explosives, 
photographic films, celluloid, ethyl 
alcohol, and a vast multitude of other 
things. 

The foundation of any civiliaation 
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is organic matter. In the past organic 
matter was used in the form in which 
it was found in nature. Houses in the 
early days were built, for instance, 
direct from logs. Papyrus leaves were 
used direct for making paper. Later 
the logs were sawed into lumber. 
Soon we may be making boards out of 
pulp and of any width, length, strength, 
and impart to them any quality that 
may be desired. The foundation of 
all these products must still be organic 
matter. There is no danger that hv- 
man civilization will ever be able to 
get away from using organic matter as 
raw material, and no plant produces so 
cheaply and en masse cellulose and 
lignin as forest trees. 

Several pulp and paper mills, with 
large investments in their plants, have 
been looking into the future source of 
their raw material. They ended by 
devoting forest land to growing trees as 
the future supply for their mills. 

But let us assume for the sake of 
argument that wood will cease to be a 
commodity needed by our industries, 
there still remains the forest as the 
ameliorator of climate, as the agent 
controlling erosion and streamflow, as 
the habitat of wild life and the most 
natural ground for human recreation. 
The latter assumes an_ increasingly 
greater importance as our industrial 
life becomes more complex and the 
leisure of the masses, due to shorter 
working hours, increases. The pres- 
ent means of rapid transportation— 
automobiles and airplanes—bring even 
the remotest forests within easy reach | 
of the many dwellers of our big indus- 
trial cities. All present indications 
are that the forests will never cease 
to be an indispensable condition of 
human life and that the dedication to 
timber culture of all land which cannot 
be profitably farmed and which is 
adapted by nature for that purpose is 
a sound national land and forest — 
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Recent Trends in Export Trade in Agricultural =, q 
Products 


By E.G. Montcomery 
if Chie, Foodstuffs Division, United States Department of Commerce 


XPORT trade in agricultural prod- 

ucts differs from that of many 
other commodities in that they are 
staples of long standing, the trade is 
old and well established throughout 
theworld. Primarily the exports of the 
products are based on the necessity of 
the world for standard foodstuffs and 
the selling is mostly on a price basis. 
In other words, if Argentina can offer 
wheat of a similar grade for two cents 
a bushel cheaper than the United 
States, then it will get the order, as 
about the only selling argument you 
have for standard food products is the 
selling price. For this reason our 
largest exports are usually in years 
when we have the largest crop and 
generally when the prices are lowest. 
Conversely, high domestic prices usu- 
ally mean low exports. Of course 
there are a few exceptions to this since 
most of these products take an inter- 
national price level based on the world 
production and our exports are based 
on whether our domestic prices are 
higher or lower than world prices. 
The important changes which have 
taken place in recent years affecting 
our export trade can be briefly summar- 
ized. 

The two great export food products 
are wheat, including flour, and meat 
products. 

hats 
Waeat SITUATION 

Briefly, the wheat te ore 
the world war had reached a fairly 
stable condition due to generally 
stable prices over a period of years. 
Before the war the great wheat ex- 


porters were the United States, Russia, 
Argentina, Canada and Australia. 
When it was apparent that Russia would 
not return to surplus production for 
some years after the war it seemed that 
this would be of considerable advantage 
to the United States export trade. 
However, the rapid increase in pro- 
duction in Canada, Argentina and ~ 
Australia since 1920 is about twice as | 
much as the pre-war Russian exports. 
To put it more definitely, the pre-war 
production of Canada, Argentina and 
Australia were approximately 430,000,- 
000 bushels. In 1920 these countries 
produced collectively 565,000,000 bush- 
els, and the 1928 crop is estimated at 
880,000,000 bushels, or an increase of 
$15,000,000 bushels over 1920. The 
average pre-war exports of Russia were 
164,500,000 bushels. The increased 
production of the Western Hemisphere 
since 1920 is the more remarkable when 
we consider that during a good part of 
this period prices have been relatively 
low. In the United States we have 
also made an increase of some 200,000,- 
000 bushels over pre-war production, 
but there has been very little change 
during the past eight years. This 
large increase in the newer wheat fields © 
of the world hastended notonlytokeep ss 
down the price of wheat duringthe past 

few years but has materially restricted 
expansion in the United States. There 
are prospects that this increase will 
continue for some time to come as 
there are still large unexploited areas of 
good wheat land, especially in Canada, 
and increased production will probably 
continue. As wheat production in 
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Canada, and Australia is 
lower in cost than in the United States, 
this would seem to indicate relatively 
low world price levels for some years to 
come, and not much encouragement for 
the United States to produce a large 
exportable surplus. 


Meat Propucts 


In‘ the” pre-war period there was a 


fairly stable trade in meat products 
consisting principally of pork products 
from the United States to Europe, a 
certain amount of lamb and mutton 
from Australia and New Zealand to 
Europe, and some South American 
beef. During the war, and for several 
years following, this country had an 
immense increase in its exports of pork 
products. This was largely due to the 
decreased hog production of Europe. 
In round numbers the hog population 
of Europe before the war was estimated 
to be around 88,000,000. If we take 
the nine countries on which statistics 
are fairly complete we find that the 
pre-war average was about 44,000,000 
hogs. This number decreased by very 
nearly one half during the war and by 
1923 had recovered to only 33,000,000, 
still approximately one fourth below 
pre-war normal. However, by 1928 
these countries had approximately 
44,000,000 hogs, or practically pre-war 
normal. There was also an increase in 
some of the other countries of less 
importance in production and it is 
probable that the present hog popula- 
tion of Europe (excluding Russia) is 
higher than in pre-war years. The 
effect of this increase since 1923 has 
been very marked on our export trade. 
In 1923 we exported approximately 
2,000,000,000 pounds of hog products, 
which gradually dropped to 990,000,- 
000 pounds for the year 1927, and has 
been about the same for 1928. 
Another important factor has been 


the increase in use of vegetable fats in 
Europe. Lard has always been our 
most important export product, but 
the vast improvement in preparing 
margarine and cooking fat from vege- 
table oils has introduced a strong 


with lard throughout the 
Continent. 


Just what trend hog production in 
Europe will take in the future is diffi- 
cult to forecast but is based primarily 
on production of cheap feed. Potatoes 
are used extensively and these can be 
produced at a very low cost. Argen- 
tine corn, at relatively low prices, is 
increasing in amount, and exports of 
this commodity have been of great help 
to the European hog producer. As 
far as we can see at present Argentine 
corn production will continue for many 
years to come. Argentine corn has 
largely taken the place of the old 
exports of cheap barley from Russia, 
which before the war was an important 
feed grain for Europe. 

There is little prospect of hog produc- 
tion developing in either South America 
or any of the newer countries on a basis 
competitive with the United States, 
hence, it is the hog production of Eu- 
rope that will largely determine the 
export demand for American meat 
products in the near future. 

In the minor food products such as 
canned fruits and vegetables, fresh 
fruits and dried fruits, we have made 
substantial gains in recent years, 
largely due to the great technical 
advance in this country in the low cost 
of production of these products. Our 
immense home market for these com- 
modities has built up low cost produc- 
tion in the United States and there is 
little prospect of any very strong 
competition for some years in the 
future. 

Our exports of poultry and dairy 
products are unimportant but with the 
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rapid increase which is taking place itis ever to export dairy and poultry prod- 
a question whether we will not be on an _ucts in large quantities. 
export basis with dairy products within To sum up, the rapid expansion of 
a very few years. This is a market wheat production in the Western 
that is already pretty well crowded. Hemisphere and the recovery of hog 
Dairy products are produced not only production in Europe have tended to 
cheaper in Europe, but also especially reduce the exports of the United States 
in New Zealand, the principal supplier in recent years. There is good reason 
at present. Fortunately, our domestic for believing the expansion of wheat 
market has also increased rapidly for culture will continue for some years 
both dairy and poultry products and and that probably Europe will at least 
has absorbed production up to the be able to maintain its present hog 
t time. The domestic market production in the future, particularly 
is much higher than the European if it can continue to buy low priced 
market and prices will have to be Argentine corn and other feeds at 
relatively very much lower if we are present prices. a eo 
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T a time when farm relief is receiv- 
ing so much attention as a major 
issue before the nation, a discussion of 
agricultural exports and imports be- 
comes of especial interest—all the more 
so in view of the fact that the tariff is 
about to be revised and that the ques- 
tion of protection of agriculture is sure 
to occupy a very prominent position in 
the battle of interests. 
___ This article attempts a purely statis- 
tical study of the trend of agricultural 
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By H. R. Enstow 
Harrison Fellow in Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


ume of imports compare with that of 
the exports? Which are the more im- 
portant among the products exported? 
Are certain products of greater or less 
relative importance than formerly in 
the stream of exports? How do the 
amounts exported compare with the 
total amounts produced in the United 
States? In what direction is the main 


flow of agricultural exports? 2 


Yearty AVERAGE VALUE 


ac exports, and will endeavor to answer Table I shows the yearly average 
va such questions as the following: What value, in thousands of dollars, of the 
aes is the volume and value of agricultural exports and imports of agricultural 
products exported from the United products for five-year periods, 1852 to 
year pe 
States? How does the present out- 1926. It also shows the relative impor- 
a “fl ward flow compare in volume with that tance of agricultural products in the 
by-gone years? How does the vol- volume of trade: 

TABLE I—Foreron Trape mw Acricutrorat Propucts * 

Years ended June $0 

‘ (All figures, except percentages, in thousands of dollars) 

Agricultural Exports Per Cent Agricultural Per Cent 

$164,895 80.9 $77,847 29.1 
215,709 81.1 121,018 $8.2 
148,866 75.7 122,222 43.0 
4 250,718 76.9 179,774 42.3 
557,473 76.3 $11,708 46.8 
638,748 73.0 208,208 51.6 

Zz 1902-06 . 879,541 59.5 487,881 46.3 
975,399 53.9 634,571 45.2 
1,256,452 45.1 924,699 50.1 
2,859,558 42.7 1,972,707 56.1 8 
0 
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It will be noted that in 1852-56 agri- 
cultural products amounted to $164,- 
895,000 and formed 80.9 per cent of 
the entire export trade; while approxi- 
mately seventy-five years later, in 
1921-26, the flow in- 


creased to $2,472,379,000, agricultural 

products had decreased very decidedly 

indeed in relative importance, forming 

only 44.7 per cent of the total exports. 

Indeed, in 1917 farm exports were only 

$1. 6 - cent of the total, and in 1 1927, 
BX 
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_ the last year for which statistics are 
available at the time of writing, they hand, 
made up 39.2 per cent of the total ex- 
ports from the United eeneell 
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In the case of imports, on the other 
in the latter years, 1921-26, 
agricultural products formed 48.4 per 
ont of the total and averaged — 
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760,000—a decided contrast with the 
situation in 1852-56, when agricultural 
products formed only 29.1 per cent of 
the total imports and were valued at 
$77,847,000. In the year 1920 agri- 
cultural products composed approxi- 
mately 60 per cent, 59.7 per cent to be 
exact, of all imports; while in the seven 
years 1915-21 such products without 
exception made up more than half the 
total imports. 

While there are variations from year 
to year, especially in the case of agricul- 
tural imports, there is in evidence a de- 
cided lessening of the relative impor- 
tance of agricultural products in the 
export trade of the United States; and 
at the same time a perhaps less em- 
phatic, but nevertheless observable in- 
crease in the relative importance of 
agricultural products in the import 
trade. While, of course, the situation 
has not developed sufficiently for con- 
clusions of any value to be safely 
drawn, these facts when taken in con- 
nection with the present approximate 
equality of imports and exports of agri- 
cultural products are not without sig- 
nificance. The situation is set forth in 
the graph on page 82. 


IncrEASE IN Last Two DecapgEs 


Thus far we have considered the 
broad sweep of the past seventy-five 
years. Let us now look at the period of 
the last twenty years. The graph, 
Foreign Trade in Agricultural Products, 
1907-27, indicates how both exports 
and imports of agricultural products 
have shown a steady increase in the last 
two decades, the sudden upward leap 
during the war period and the subse- 
quent depression not disturbing the 
main trend. The peak of 1919 and 
1920 is significant as showing what 
really stupendous amounts can be fur- 
nished when occasion demands; exports 
of agricultural commodities were actu- 
ally doubled. 
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It is striking that in 1923 and again 
in 1926, more agricultural products 
were imported than were exported, 
True, the difference was very slight (in 
1923, imports were $1,905,245,000 and 
exports $1,799,168,000, and in 1926, 
$1,918,266,000 and $1,891,739,000); 
but in 1927 the margin in favor of ex- 
ports was only a narrow one ($1,907,- 
851,000 as against $1,906,150,000). It 
would seem quite possible that the ex- 
cess of imports of agricultural products 
may perhaps become permanent. This, 
of course, would be no cause for alarm 
because of the non-competing nature 
(in the main) of the commodities in the 
two classes. It must be recognized 
that there is competition in many in- 
stances; but this brings in the question 
of protection and of conflicting interests 
which must be avoided in the present 
article which attempts only to set forth 
a brief statistical outline of the export 
situation. 

Table II shows the value of domestic 
exports of agricultural products by 
major groups. It will be noted that 
cotton is the most important export, 
followed by grains, and animal prod- 
ucts. All the groups follow, in the 
main, the trend of the total agricultural 
exports, showing a steady growth with 
a wartime peak. 

In the years 1910-14, cotton made up 
more than half of the total value of the 
exports of agricultural products, 1.e., 
53.2 per cent. In 1919, in spite of the 
fact that cotton exports were double 
those of pre-war years, the great prod- 
uct of the South had greatly decreased 
in relative importance and composed 
only 27.7 per cent of the total. Grains, 
which accounted for 35.8 per cent of the 
total agricultural exports in 1921, in 
1925 fell to 16.4 per cent; but have since 
rallied, and in 1927 made up 23.5 per 
cent of the total. Animals and their 
products, which averaged 14.6 per cent 
of the total for the years 1910-14, rose 
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TABLE or Domestic Exports or AcricuLturaL Propucts * 


cultural exports in 1919, have been at 
about the pre-war proportion in recent 
years, and in 1927 fell to less than 10 
per cent. Tobacco has been consist- 
ently hovering between 5 and 10 per 
cent; and dairy products and eggs, 
taken together, have made up consider- 
ably less than 5 per cent of the total 
exports of agricultural commodities. 
More detailed information as to the 
relative importance of the various 
groups of products may be seen in 
Table III and in the graph which ac- 
companies it. 

A comparison of quantity and price 
with value should prove of interest. 


By Major Groups 
(In millions of dollars) 
, Animals and 
Grains and V b 
> Year Cotton Preparations — Tobacco Prema 
ible 
1910-14 (fiscal) ...... $551.9 $147.3 $151.8 $44.8 $35.0 
575.5 197.4 158.8 52.9 40.5 
1,137.4 935 .9 1,017.5 260 .0 175.3 
1,136.4 1,085 72.8 245.5 117.9 
1921.. 534.2 758. 309.1 205 .1 90.4 
Serre 673.3 516. 262.2 146.5 93.6 
1923. . 807.1 $11. 309 .6 153.4 87.7 
ES 950 .6 433. 275.5 164.1 117.1 
1,059 .8 351. 271.3 153.8 121.1 
814.4 355. 238 .2 136.9 132.6 
ed 826.3 443. 182.6 139.7 143.6 
Source: Statistical Abstract, 1928, p. 608. = 


The Statistical Abstract, 1928, page 609, 
gives an index showing that, considered 
as a whole, agricultural exports have 
increased in all three respects when 
1927 is compared with the average of 
1910-14. Value bears the ratio of 182, 
price 141, while quantity is 129. Com- 
parable ratios for 1919 as related to 
1910—14 emphasize war-time conditions 
in a striking way: value, 395; price, 
256; and quantity, 154. 

When the major groups of agricul- 
tural exports are considered individ- 
ually, we see that for 1927 as compared 
to 1910-14 animals and edible products 
have the lowest quantity ratio, 92; 
cotton next lowest, with 111; tobacco, 


TABLE II]—Masor Grovps as Percentaces or Torat Exports or Propucts 


1913 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
50.3 | 27.7 | $2.9 | 25.2 | 35.7 
Grains and preparations.| 17.2 | 22.8 | 31.4 | 35.8 | 26.1 
Animals and products...) 13.8 | 24.8 | 13.6 | 14.6 | 13.8 
Vegetables, fruits, nuts..| 3.5 | 4.2] 3.4] 4.2] 4.9 
Dairy products and eggs . 2.6] 1.8 
Miscellaneous......... 9.8 9.8 8.6 7.6 8.3 
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130; grains and preparations, 210; Price ratios, 1927 as compared to 
dairy products and eggs, 267; and 1910-14, show animals and products 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts highest, again lowest, 131; cotton, 135; vege- 
with 295. 


tables, etc., 139; grains, 148; dairy 
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products and eggs, 151; and tobacco at 
the top with a ratio of 239 over pre-war 
price. 

The similar ratios for value, 1927 as 
against 1910-14, show animals still low- 
est with 120; cotton next to lowest with 
a ratio of 150; tobacco, 312; dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs, 402; and vegetables, etc., 
most favorably situated with a ratio of 


410. 

Wuere tHe Exports Go 

Table IV shows the ratio of agricul- 

tural exports to total agricultural pro- 
duction. It will be seen that about 
one-sixth of the total value of agricul- 
tural products is sent abroad. During 
war-time a larger proportion was ex- 
ported. Post-war years show a slight 
increase over the pre-war percentage. 
For about fifteen years preceding the 
war the ratio had declined. 


1927, 25.6 in 1923, 31.2 in 1919. The 
figure for 1914 was 19.1 per cent. 
About 50 per cent of the rye produced 
goes into foreign trade while less than 
one per cent of the corn grown in the 
United States was exported in 1997. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the leaf 
tobacco produced is sent abroad. A 
very large proportion of cotton raised is 
exported: 62.6 per cent in 1914; 45.1 
per cent in 1919; 48.7 per cent in 1923; 
and 60.6 per cent in 1927. 

Statistics given in the Yearbook of 
Agriculture for 1927 indicate that in 
that year Europe took 71.2 per cent of 
the wheat exported from the United 
States and 45.3 per cent of the wheat 
flour. The United Kingdom alone 
took 25.2 per cent of the wheat and 12.9 
per cent of the wheat flour. The 
Netherlands took 11 per cent and 
France 10.3 per cent of the wheat. The 


TABLE I[V—Agericutturat Propuction anp Exports * 


(In millions of dollars) 
Year Production Exports Per Cent Exported 
$6,100 $908 14.8 
«15,700 8,579 22.7 
9,200 2,607 28.3 
12,400 2,230 18.2 


* Production statistics are from “Foreign Trade of the United States in the Calendar Year 1927,” 


Trade Information Bulletin No. 537, p. 9. 


About 514 per cent of all meat pro- 
duction was exported in 1927. This 
was a decline from 13.6 per cent in 1919 
and 10.1 per cent in 1923. About one- 
third of the lard produced is exported: 
28.1 per cent in 1914, 38.7 per cent in 
1919, 38.6 in 1923, and 30.4 in 1927. 
Six per cent of the condensed milk pro- 
duction was shipped abroad in 1927— 
an increase over 2.6 per cent for 1914; 
but a very great decline from 38.8 in 
1919. About a quarter of the wheat 


United Kingdom was the largest buyer 
of American sugar, taking 32.5 per cent 
of the amount exported. In the pre- 
vious year, 1926, an even larger share, 
43.7 per cent, was purchased by the 
Kingdom. Uruguay and Norway were 
next in order, buying 16.7 per cent and 
13.2 per cent, respectively, in 1927. In 
purchases of American leaf tobacco the 
United Kingdom was first, taking 30 
per cent of the total exports. China 
was next, and bought 15 per cent. 
Cube — 45 per cent of our exports 


a 


of potatoes, while Canada took 28 per 
cent. 

Europe took 78 per cent of the 
American cotton exports; Japan took 
14.6 per cent; Germany 25 per cent; 
and United Kingdom 23 per cent. The 
United Kingdom took half of the bacon 
exports and other European countries 
took an additional 25 per cent. Cuba 
and Argentina together buy two-thirds 
of the eggs sent abroad. Cuba takes 
almost a quarter of our cheese exports. 

Europe, especially the highly indus- 
trialized section of northwestern Eu- 
rope, is by far the best customer of the 
American farmer. Her predominance 
as a buyer of American agricultural 
products is very great. A study by 
H. M. Strong, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, gives the 
following table which shows the impor- 
tance of Europe as a purchaser of 
American agricultural exports: ! 

Before the war an average of 84 per 
cent of the value of all farm exports 


Trenps iw Exports 


The average proportion of these prod- 
ucts going to Europe during the three 
years, 1920-22, was only 77 per cent, or 
considerably smaller. ... This de- 
crease in the percentage of agricultural 
products going to Europe is compen- 
sated for by gains in our trade with 
North America and Asiatic countries, 
indicating a shift in our export trade in 
these products compared with pre-war 
trade.? 

Eastern Asia will eventually compete 
with northwest Europe for first place as 
an importer of agricultural ‘products for 
food and of raw materials required in 
its factories. This largest and densest 
population of any part of the world is 
based upon intensive agriculture. In- 
dustry has been of the household type, 
and standards of living have been, in 
general, low. The existence of this 
large aggregation of people, many of 
them possessing unusual manual skill 
and a high degree of intellectual ability, 
is to be an important factor in the man- 


TABLE V—Prr Centr Exports to Eacu Granp Drvision ARE OF THE 
Torax or ALL AGRICULTURAL Exports 


Year Europe Asia Oceania Africa 
Average 1910-14....... 83 .90 10.22 8.41 1.28 0.72 0.46 
78.63 12.138 5.70 1.52 0.55 1.47 
sa te’ 76.32 14.27 7.15 1.05 0.59 0.62 
se 76.56 13.86 7.02 1.18 0.68 0.80 
Average 1920-22....... 77.20 13.40 6.60 1.20 0.59 0.90 


went to Europe. In 1919, when food 
was needed in Europe and prices were 
high, 87 per cent was the European 
share of agricultural exports from the 
United States. This was the largest 
proportion since the years 1907 to 1909, 
when Europe took slightly more than 
87 per cent of our agricultural exports. 


1 Trade Information Bulletin No. 177: “Dis- 


tribution of Agricultural Exports from the 
United States,” 


anuary 28, 1924, p. 6. 


ufacturing development of the Far 
East. . . . This region possesses large 
resources of raw materials and many 
advantages for manufacturing and an 
effective demand for manufactured 
products is developing. The higher 
buying power of an industrial group 
will create a demand for foodstuffs and 
other agricultural products. . . . The 
effective demand, the fuel and other 
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mineral resources, the accessibility to 
raw materials, the abundant supply of 
labor with inherent skill and -consider- 
able mental ability destine this area of 
eastern Asia to be one of the world’s 
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northwest Europe in exercising a de- 
mand for agricultural products. Ex- 
cept for Siberia, Australia, and Canada, 
no nation is better located than the 
United States to share in this market.’ 


great manufacturing regions, rivaling * Op. cit., pp. 29-81 
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Tariff Handicaps 


Professor of Rural Economy, Cornell University _ 


INCE the mobilization of the Amer- 
ican farmers into the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1919 there 
has been a gradually increasing expres- 
sion of agrarian discontent with our 
protective system. This discontent 
has many forms and vehicles of expres- 
sion. The nation-wide organizations 
of farmers, such as the Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation, in their annual meetings 
devote a share of their attention to the 
tariff. ‘The farm press reflects farmer 
sentiment. One southern farm paper, 
for instance, in its issue for October 15, 
1928, refers to farmers and protection 
in these words: 


It does not seem at all fair that they 
should be compelled to sell in the cheapest 
market in the world, and buy in the highest 
market in the world. 


This quotation expresses in a few 
words the feeling of farmers generally, 
that protection is of, by, and for the 
manufacturer, and that the farmer is a 
victim, not a beneficiary of the system. 

The editor of a northern farm paper, 
in addressing the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, put the farmers’ case in 
these words: 


However, we must remember that the 
tariff is always a selfish log rolling proposi- 
tion, and go into the fight to get all we can. 
If we fight hard enough and get our fair 
share of the tariff plunder, it may be that 
the industrial interests of the United States 
hard wake up to the true significance of the 


This challenging of our protective 
system by the farmers has been going 
on, here and there, sporadically for the 


past one hundred years at least. But 
apparently never before has there been 
such a unanimous feeling on the part of 
the farmers against the tariff as at the 
present time. And this feeling exists in 
the face of the fact that our present 
tariff (Act of 1922) has placed ninety- 
nine agricultural commodities on the 
protected list, and the fatm bloc practi- 
cally wrote its own schedules into the 
tariff, Still the farmer feels cheated, 
out-traded, and underprotected as com- 
pared with industry. The slogan, 
“Protection to all or protection to 
none,” is gaining a wide circulation. 


Farm Bureau Srupy 


The organized farmers have thus far 
made but one tariff study aiming to ap- 
praise the total effect of a protective 
tariff on the income and expenditures 
of the farmers of the country. This 
study was made by the Department of 
Research of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and was published in its of- 
ficial organ in Chicago, January 11, 
1923. 

This study found there was more 
cost than gain in the tariff. The statis- 
tical calculations made led to the con- 
clusion that the net loss to agriculture 
was $300,000,000 a year. The follow- 
ing method of attack was used in ar- 
riving at this conclusion: 

First, a study was made to determine 
to what extent farmers as producers are 
benefited by import duties on their 
products through resultant increases in 
market prices. Second, a study was 
made to determine approximately the 
increase in the cost of all commodities 
by the farmer whether 
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cultural or industrial products, attrib- 
utable to the tariff. Studying the 
agricultural products item by item, the 
Department of Research came to the 
-- gonelusion that the tariff actually in- 
_ ereased the price of these commodities 
by an average of 2 percent. The farm- 
__ er’s share of this increase was estimated 
at 25 per cent. In other words, on a 
total farm production of $19,245,000,- 
. 000, the tariff increase in price amounted 
to $892,000,000. Of this increase the 
farmer paid $95,000,000. It was fur- 


ducers gained from the tariff-caused 
price increase a sum amounting to 
- $124,800,000. This left a net gain to 
_ farmers from the agricultural tariff 
schedule of $30,000,000, in round 
numbers. 
Turning now to industrial products, 
we find that the Research Department 
- considered the data lacking for calculat- 
ing closely the effects of the tariff on 
price. To simplify matters, therefore, 
the price increment was assumed to be 
the same as in agriculture, namely, 2 
ss: per cent. Assuming further that all 
industrial goods produced in the United 
_- $tates were consumed in the United 
and using the estimate of 
$65,000,000,000 as the total output of 
_ domestic industrial goods, the tariff 
_ imerement in price was found to be 
$1,823,000,000. The farmer’s share of 
this increment was taken as 25 per 
gent, or $331,000,000. Subtracting the 
$30,000,000 net gain from agricultural 
tariff, the farmer was found to be out of 
pocket a net amount of $301,000,000 
@ year. The Research Department 
_ frankly admitted the difficulty, if not 
: the impossibility, of finally getting any 
accurate statistical measurement of the 
influence of tariff on price. Since price 
oie 4 is made up of many factors and tariff is 
a but one of these factors, the difficulty 
; inherent in this problem is apparent. 
additional explanation isneeded 
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ther estimated that the farmers as pro- : 
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concerning this Farm Bureau study be- 
fore other aspects of the problem are 
considered. The wheat tariff was con- 
sidered as operative only for hard spring 
wheats, and then only in those years 
when we had a scarcity of this class of 
wheats. In other words, prices to the 
American spring wheat farmers were 
raised in 1921 and 1922, but not in 
1923. The tariff on corn was consid- 
ered of little significance. “The duty 
on corn,” says the report, “may oc. 
casionally be a minor factor when 
conditions favor imports from Ar. 
gentina, which is not the normal situa- 
tion as that country’s surplus will usu- 
ally find a better market in Europe.” 
Concerning dairy products, the report 
says, “The duties on this group of 
products are of slight importance to 
agriculture.” The findings on agricul- 
ture are expressed in the form of a 
table, as shown on next page. 

The largest single item of net gain to 
the farmers, according to this table, is 
the wool tariff. The American farmers 
as a whole are paying $27,000,000 a 
year more for their woolen clothing and 
woolen fabrics on account of the tariff, 
but the wool growers are receiving a 
price increase of $37,500,000 by reason 
of the 31-cent tariff on raw wool, clean 
basis. 


Errects oF Prorective TARIFF 


The method used in this study by the 
Farm Bureau has little if any scientific 
value. The findings are, frankly, pure 
guesses. They are, however, signifi- 
cant for another reason. They show 
an organization, at that time number- 
ing almust two million farmers, coming 
out with a ringing attack on the present 
protective system. 

Does a protective tariff raise prices? 
If so, how much? Every manufacturer 
seeking a protective tariff, or what is 
more likely, an increase in existing du- 
ties, will claim that the effect of the 


| 
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Total farm products............... 391,700,000 | $94,900,000 | $124,800,000 | +$29,900,000 


tariff, if it has any effect, is to raise do- 
mestic prices. If it did not raise prices 
it would not protect. The question 
then becomes: how much does a tariff 
on imports raise prices on similar goods 
produced at home? As before inti- 
mated, this question is impossible of a 
definite and specific answer. Two il- 
lustrations of this fact must suffice. 
Two agricultural products will be used, 
one in which we have a surplus and one 
in which we always have a shortage, 
namely, wheat and wool. 

The tariff is 42 cents a bushel on 
wheat. Does the tariff raise the price 
of wheat in the United States 42 cents a 
bushel or any other amount? The tar- 
iff on wool is 31 cents a pound, basis of 
dean wool. Does this tariff raise the 
price of American wool $1 cents a 
pound ? 

So far as statistical evidence goes, the 
conclusion is that the tariff on wheat 
does not raise the price 42 cents a 


bushel, and the tariff on wool does not 


raise the price 31 cents a pound. The 
statistical evidence would indicate that 
there are times when neither of these 
tariffs has any effect whatever on price; 
there are other times when these tariffs 
do affect prices somewhat. But there 
are certain serious inaccuracies in the 
statistics which will need to be ex- 
plained, as I shall show later. 

Let us examine some typical statisti- 
cal evidence, to see how difficult it is to 
measure tariff influences on two simple 
agricultural commodities. Wheat is 
said to be a surplus crop, because we an- 
nually export about 20 per cent of our 
crop. But some kinds of wheat are not 
surpluses but shortages. Usually the 
hard spring wheats of high gluten con- 
tent are not plentiful enough to supply 
our mills and so these mills turn to 
Canada where there is almost sure to be 
a surplus of these best-quality wheats. 
Sometimes, however, there is a shortage 
in our soft winter wheats, in which case 
they will be imported from eastern 
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_ Canada, as in the year 1927. Again, 
a we may have a surplus of hard spring 
_ wheats of high grades and Canada may 
a. have a shortage, in which case we 
export spring wheats to Canada. 
Bearing these fundamental facts of the 
market in mind, we are now ready to 
compare wheat prices in two similar 
markets, the Canadian city of Winnipeg 
and the American city of Minneapolis. 
_ Generally speaking, we might expect 


; cents below the Minneapolis price, since 
_ Minneapolis mills normally import 
_ some Canadian wheat to blend with do- 
-mestic wheats for domestic consump- 
tion. In such cases the full amount of 
2 - duty must be paid. But the price 
statistics for wheat in the two cities 
_ show that other and more basic price 
factors completely overshadow the 


Waear: MINNEAPOLIS AND WINNIPEG 
PrRIcEs 


In early October, 1925, the cash clos- 
ing price of No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat in Minneapolis was 168.1 cents; 
in Winnipeg it was 124, the spread in 
favor of Minneapolis being 44.1 cents. 
Here the wheat growers were evidently 
getting the full benefit of the tariff. 

In the year 1927 the situation was 
reversed. 

In June, 1927, the cash closing price 
was: Minneapolis 152, Winnipeg 161; 
in July, 1927, it was: Minneapolis 150, 
Winnipeg 162; in August, 1927, it was: 
Minneapolis 149. Winnipeg 160. The 
spread during these three months was 
from 9 to 12 cents in favor of Winnipeg. 
Obviously our wheat growers got no 
benefit from the wheat tariff during this 
period. In fact, farmers near the in- 
ternational boundary line made money 
by shipping their wheat into Canada. 

In April, 1928, still another situation 
developed in wheat. An almost un- 

heard-of pro- 
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ducing soft winter wheat received a 
premium of over 42 cents a bushel over 
the Toronto price of soft wheat grown 
in Ontario. The shortage of this wheat 
in the United States boosted its price 
above durum wheat, hard winters and 
hard springs. Our flour millers could 
not secure enough soft winter wheat to 
meet the demand of the big cracker 
companies. This wheat is not used in 
the United States in making bread, but 
only for biscuits, crackers, cakes, and 
pastries. Millers in the eastern United 
States imported part of their supply of 
this wheat from Ontario, and paid the 
full duty on it. It is extremely likely 
that had there been no tariff on wheat 
and had the entire available Canadian 
surplus of soft winter wheat been 
shipped into the United States, this 
importation would have had no effect 
on price. 

Indeed, a strong case can be made 
out for free trade in wheat on the 
grounds that it would raise prices in the 
United States. Take one illustration. 
The State of North Dakota, after a few 
years of domination by an agrarian 
movement called the Nonpartisan 
League, found itself burdened with a 
white elephant in the form of a state- 
owned and state-operated flour mill. 
The mill was built, so it was announced, 
to grind the virgin hard spring wheats 
of the Dakota prairie into a fancy grade 
of white flour. The mill was equipped 
with the best and most modern ma- 
chinery. After a few years of opera- 
tion this unforeseen fact was discov- 
ered: North Dakota wheats are very 
uneven in quality, and the gluten tends 
to grow less in quantity and poorer in 
quality. To keep the flour up to a uni- 
form and high standard, some blending 
with stronger wheats was necessary. 
The mill in buying wheats had to let 
the wheat price reflect flour price; the 
more the flour was worth the more 
could be paid for aaa and vice versa. 
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1a It became necessary at different times paring wheat prices in two or more 
bei to import some Canadian wheats, in countries. No. 1 northern spring 
“7 order to make good flour and in orderto wheat in Winnipeg is not the same 
om continue to pay good prices for the commodity as No. 1 northern spring 
es Dakota wheats. Here is a clear case wheat in Minneapolis, the Canadian — 
— where it is obvious that the mill’s im- grading system being on an entirely _ 
. portation of some Canadian wheat ac- different basis. Therefore, 
‘ tually raised the prices for domestic really comparing prices of two different 
re wheat, because it raised the price of and non-comparable commodities. I 
al flour. know of no way of obviating this funda- ie 
aa To carry this wheat discussion one or mental difficulty. Therefore, all sta- — 
red two steps further. In the spring of _ tistical comparisons of wheat prices at 
of 1928 we had a surplus of “ordinary” home and abroad are inaccurate and 
he hard spring wheat and of “ordinary” must be taken very much below their 
hard winter wheat, but a scarcity of face value. The same holds true for 
ly soft winter wheat, and a scarcity of wool or for any other product. Let us 
ai both spring and hard winters of over 12__ turn now to an examination of the wool 3 
per cent protein content. In other question. 
en 
his words, it is this scarcity or surplus of of 
high-quality wheats, rather than the Errects or Tarirr on Priczs 
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a 2 think that the effects of the tariff are 


on wool prices. 
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and to assume that the Boston grade, 
Fine Territory Combing Wool, is the 
same as the English grade, 64~70’s. 
If the tariff works automatically, ther 
the spread between London and Boston 
would be approximately cents. But 
such a spread very rarely occurs. On 
the contrary, the spread varies from a 
cent or two, up to over 40 cents. The 
table on the preceeding page presents 
a true picture. 

A careful reading of the table 
will convince any open-minded person 
that at times the tariff has little effect 
The dominant price 
factors most of the time, perhaps all the 


; time, are the fluctuating demands of 
consumers of finished products, the 


quantity and quality of available wools 
on the world’s markets. 

One difficulty must be mentioned 
which does not appear in these statis- 
tics. Statistics may tell the truth, but 
they probably never tell the whole 
truth. In this price comparison, we 
are comparing our domestic wools with 
Australian wools. The Australian 
fleece is skirted (trimmed of ragged 
locks and undesirable parts), while the 
American fleece is not; the Australian 
fleece is tied with paper twine, while the 
American fleece is probably tied with 
harmful twines. There are several 
other points in favor of the quality of 
the Australian wools, although the 
grades themselves may seem compar- 
able. The price spread, may, in fact, 
reflect both the discounts for our poor 
quality and the premiums for our tar- 


4 iff. This matter cannot be determined 
_ from the published data. 


Tarirr Measurine 


The discussion thus far has been 
negative rather than positive, to show 
the difficulties in measuring tariff bless- 
ings and handicaps. I am inclined to 


we 
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cultural or industrial products. The 
California farmers want more tariff op 
rice, yet they ship most of their rice tp 
Japan and sell it there at a profit ip 
competition with Japanese rice, We 
now know that the highest paid labor 
in the world makes the cheapest auto. 
mobile in the world and sells it in aj 
countries of the world in the face of ali 
the competition in the world. We 
know that New England cotton mills 
and woolen mills, after one hundred and 
twelve years of high protection, are ing 
state of depression. Hence Massa 
chusetts, in the 1928 election, voted 
against the high tariff party. We 
know that American banks, chain 
stores, and railroads, with no protec- 
tion, are very prosperous. Hence the 
tariff as a factor in national economic 
progress is likely of little or no impor- 
tance. The sheep and wool industry, 
we know, has waxed and waned at dif- 
ferent periods for reasons wholly apart 
from the tariff. Yet the fact remains, 
as the farmers are beginning to feel, 
that protection from 1789 to 1922, was 
designed to help manufacturers. This 
was foreshadowed in the title of the first 
tariff act ever passed in the United 
States, that of July 4, 1789, which 
stated frankly that it was for “the en- 
couragement and protection of manu- 
facturers.” 

Assuming, as was stated above, that 
the tariff does raise prices sometimes 
and to a certain extent, we may next 
turn our attention to the present tariff 
law (Act of 1922) and ask: what are the 
handicaps to the farmers in this law? 
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Partisans of this tariff claim that 
farm machinery is on the free list, and 
hence the farmer has no tariff burden on 
one of his chief items of expenditure. 
It is true that the free list does include 
farm machinery, but since the awkward 
farm implements made abroad would 
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not be used by our farmers anyway, 
this favor to the farmer is shadow 
ther than substance. The free list 
aso includes Bibles, binder twine, 
hones, books over twenty years old, 
brick, cement, coal, coffee, cowhide 
gloves, hides, leather, boots and shoes, 
needles, sheep dip, shingles, turpentine, 
barbed wire, logs. 

Many articles on this free list are 
non-competitive, since the domestic 
product holds the domestic market, and 
isalso exported. This is true of shoes, 


| for instance. Barbed wire is also 


strictly a domestic product. 

If we turn to the dutiable list we find 
that almost every article bought by the 
farmer either directly or indirectly pays 
aduty. Thus farm implements are on 
the free list, but iron and steel are pro- 
tected. Logs are on the free list but 
lumber is protected. The following 
schedules contain articles used in agri- 
cailture—partly in the farmer’s home, 
partly in his technical operations, and 
partly by manufacturers who produce 
for the farmer: 

1, Chemicals, oils, and paints. This 
list includes a vast number of things con- 
sumed on the farm, ranging from paris 
geen and paint, to castor oil and soap. 

2. Earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware. Here we find most of the equip- 
ment of the farmer’s kitchen and dining 
toom on the dutiable list—dishes, elec- 
trie light bulbs, watch crystals, spec- 
Grindstones and 
tombstones are included. 

8. Metals and manufactures of. On 
most forms of raw steel the duty ranges 
from 20 cents to $3.50 per hundred 
pounds. The dutiable list covers hun- 
dreds of items, including horseshoes, 
kitchen utensils, aluminum utensils (11 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad 
talorem), saws, hammers, axes, pliers, 
watches (seventeen jewels, $10.75), 
ilarm clocks, shovels, spades, scythes, 
knives, etc. 


4. Wood and manufactures of. The Ba 
furniture of the house is all dutiable;so, _ 
also, toothpicks, baskets, curtains, — 
screens, clothespins, etc. = 


tures of. Cane sugar, usual strength, es 
pays a tariff of 1.76 cents per pound. - 
The average farm family consumes 500 _ 


duty of $8.80 on this commodity. 
6. Tobacco and manufactures of. — 
Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, chewing 
tobace, snuff, etc., are all dutiable. ee. 
7. Agricultural products and provi- 
sions. This subject has already been __ 


considered. 
8. Spirits, wines, and other bever- _ 
ages. ix 
9. Cotton manufactures. Cotton 
yarn and cotton fabrics are dutiable at =e 
varying rates. Acottontablecloth,for 


instance, is taxed 30 per cent of its 
value; quilts 40 per cent; cotton cloths 

of various kinds from 33 to 40 percent; 
cotton gloves 50 per cent; stockings 50 


per cent. 
10. Flax, hemp and jute and manu- © 
factures of. 
11. Wool and manufactures of. 


Rugs, blankets, woolens, worsteds, and 
so on, are all taxed at rates ranging in 
amount from 20 per cent to 100 per cent 
of their value. This is one of the most 
effective of the schedules, as the British, ae 
German, and French manufacturers = 
could and would furnish us better 
blankets, rugs, cloths, etc., at lower 
prices than we pay for the domestic _ 
product. The farmer’s handicap here 
is a substantial one. ¥ 
12. Silk and silk goods. = ome 
18. Paper and books. me 
14. Sundries. Here we find brooms, "8 = 
buttons, dolls, watches, feathers, dress __ 
furs, hats, caps, jewelry, laces, belts, ve 
satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, har- — 
ness, saddles, door locks, musical in- 5) 7 
struments, cameras, umbrellas, para- 
sols, phonographs, electrical insulators, 
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lead pencils, moving picture films. 
The dutiable list covers items for the 


_ whole family, from the cradle to the 


_ questionably on the dutiable list. 


grave, including the cradle, the castor 


oil and the rattle for the baby, the dolls 
and the marbles for the girls and boys, 
and not even omitting the coffin and 


_ the tombstone for grandfather. 


Most of the commodities used by the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife are un- 
Does 
the tariff raise the price of these com- 


_ modities? On some of them, yes; on 
many of them, no. 


On sugar and on 
woolens the price is undoubtedly raised 
by the tariff. How much does the 


tariff raise these prices? Nothing but 


a guess could be given in answer to this 
question. The conclusion seems war- 
ranted that when the tariff gains and 


Josses are balanced for the farmer the 
balance shows a net loss to the farmer. 


j _ The American Farm Bureau Federa- 


tion states the amount as $800,000,000, 


or about $10 per family. My estimate 
would be five times this amount or 


$50 per farm family. 


Larcer Aspects OF PROBLEM 
In conclusion, some larger aspects of 


Tae tariff handicaps for agriculture may be 
¢ited. +Our farmers have, and will con- 


tinue to have, an annual food surplus of 
15,000,000 tons to be sold abroad; also 


: rE. a surplus for foreign markets of 2,000,- 
— 000 tons of cotton and 320,000 tons of 
tobacco. These commodities are in 


part exchanged for imported, non- 


competing agricultural products, such 


as silk, rubber, coffee, tea. In spite of 
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in cultivation, we can easily increase 
our exportable surpluses. We will, 
therefore, need more, not less com. 
merce. Our dilemma promises to be 
this: How long can a Surplus-Creditor-. 
High Tariff Country continue to carry 
on foreign trade? This seems to be 
one of the unsolved riddles in economies, 
The point cannot be discussed here, 
Since farmers need more commerce, 
the farmer’s best interests require a 
movement in the direction of lower tar- 
iffs and freer trade. The farmer must 
see, for instance, that foreign trade is 
now three-cornered. If a tariff shuts 
Argentina corn out of New York, this 
same corn will compete equally much 
in Liverpool whither it will be driven 
by the tariff wall. The world is fast 
coming to be an economic unit where a 
balanced world production will be the 
overshadowing problem, and the free 
flow of these goods to markets the see- 
ondary problem. The farmers should 
favor the free flow of goods in inter- 
national commerce as the first step to- 
wards a balanced world production. 
The doctrine of comparative costs in 
economics is a principle which holds 
true, however much it may be tempo- 
rarily violated by erring lawmakers. 
The narrow, immediate- expediency 
view of the tariff, held by the farmer, is 
now becoming his greatest handicap. 
Thus, when a few farmers growing 
onions in the United States had a tariff 
barrier thrown up to exclude the onions 
from the little island of Bermuda, the Ber- 
muda farmers were forced to trade their 
onions for Canadian wheat rather than 
American wheat. 


ee walls, our goods are more and 
--- more subject to foreign competition; 
that is, competition in foreign markets 
_ whence our surplus goes. Our Depart- 
_ ment of Agriculture estimates that 90 


In this way one set 

of our farmers took toll from another set 
of our farmers. Each one, in looking out 
for himself, is willing to prey on hisneigh- 
bor. Anational policy of agricultural pro- D 
duction, as opposed to this anarchistic 
system, is needed. The tariff is now c 
one of the greatest obstacles to an eco- y 
nomically sane and balanced agriculture. 


ma. 


a per cent of our agricultural products 
_ have their prices directly affected by 


foreign demand and foreign competi- 
= _ tion. With only one-fourth of our land 
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ges in Production and Consumption of our _ 
Farm Products and the Trend in Population* 


We Need More Farm Land? 
By O. E. Baker 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Land Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


INCE the World War three new 

facts of the greatest importance 
have become evident in American life 
which must be given consideration in 
any proposals for agricultural expan- 
sion. The first fact, that of recent 
extraordinary increase in agricultural 
production, relates to the present and 
near future. The second fact, that of 
notable changes in consumption of 
foods and fibres, also relates both to the 
present and the near future. The 
third fact, that of decreasing birth 
rates and probable attainment of a 
stationary population in about fifty 
years, perhaps sooner, relates solely to 
the future, but bears directly on pres- 
ent policy with reference to agricultural 
expansion. These facts suggest that 
not only is there no need for more agri- 
cultural land at present, considering 
the nation as a whole, but also that it is 
unlikely there will be as rapid increase 
of crop land in the next half century as 
that which occurred in the half century 
preceding the World War. The needs 


of the less rapidly increasing population 


will be met mostly by other means. 
Let us consider briefly the evidence 
supporting these conclusions. 


THE INCREASE IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTION 
During the past two years the Divi- 
sion of Land Economics in the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has been working on an index 
* Addresses before the Agricultural Extension 
Conference, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn., December 13 and 14, 1928. 


q 


« 
7 


of agricultural production and con- 
sumption since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The various crops 
and animal products (bushels, bales, 
pounds, etc.) are totaled on the basis 
of average farm price during the decade 
1917-26. This normal farm value of 
the crops through a series of years 
represents more closely than any other 
common denominator the 

amount of labor, capital, and other 
factors involved in production; in fact, 
it is the only common denominator that 
permits combining foodstuffs with 
fibres. The work is not yet completed 
but is sufficiently complete to show 
that at no time since 1900, and prob- 
ably since 1890, has agricultural pro- 
duction increased at so rapid a rate as 
in the years since the World War. 
This is very remarkable in view of the 
decrease between 1919 and 1924 in 
farm land, in crop land, in number of 
farm animals (animal units), in number 
of farms and in farm population, as 
shown by the census. Never before 
have census statistics shown a con- 
traction in the agricultural area of the 
nation, nor in the number of farms and 
farm population. The decrease in 
farm animals and farm population has 
continued since 1925, according to the 
annual estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; but there 
was an appreciable increase in crop area 
harvested in 1926 and again in 1928. 


1 Later the foodstuffs will be totaled on the 
basis of energy value, measured in calories, in 
order that data may be available on changes in 
diet measured in this manner. 
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Even more remarkable is the fact 
that this increase in production since 
the war occurred despite an unprece- 
dented decline in the level of prices of 
many farm products. Up to and 
including the war years the general 
trend of prices of agricultural products 
was upward, as compared with prices 
of commodities farmers buy. On the 
other hand, this average purchasing- 
power price of farm products in the 
United States declined 24 per cent be- 
tween 1920 and 1921, and since 1922 
has remained about stationary at 85 to 
90 per cent of the pre-war (1909-14) 
purchasing-power price. 

Apparently, the introduction of the 
automobile, the truck, and the tractor, 
with associated machinery, which has 
_ eaused a large decrease in horses and a 

_ smaller decrease in mules and released 
_ @ large amount of feed for meat and 
milk animals; together with the in- 
fluences exerted by the various agencies 
for the promotion of agriculture—the 
agricultural press, the farm organiza- 
tions, the agricultural colleges, exten- 
sion services and experiment stations, 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and other organizations; and, 
wages, and probably also by higher 
taxes, have led to the adoption of im- 
proved agricultural practices more 
rapidly than in any previous period of 
our history. In particular, there has 
been a strong tendency to sell the 
poorer livestock and secure a larger 
product from smaller or stationary 
numbers.” 


? This rapid technical progress in agriculture 
ae has been attributed to the World War, just as 
tributed to the same cause. But the fact that 
the tractor and automobile were rapidly coming 
ae into use prior to the World War, just as haying 
and harvesting were coming into use 
ss prior to the Civil War, indicates that the condi- 
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Comparing the five-year period 19]7- 
21 with the period 1922-26 (these two 
periods being centered on the cengys 
years, 1919 and 1924, which are fiye 
years apart), the production of animal 
products (mostly meat and milk) in. 
creased nearly 16 per cent, al 
there was no appreciable increase in the 
amount of feed available for farm 
animals other than that released by the 
decrease in horses and mules; the 
aggregate production of crops for in- 
dustrial uses (mostly cotton, flaxseed 
and tobacco) increased in the aggregate } 
nearly 17 per cent (but was little 
than in the period 1912-16); while the 
production of foodstuffs from plants 
(mostly wheat flour, potatoes, vege- 
tables and fruits) increased over 7 per 
cent. Agricultural production as a 
whole increased about 13.5 per cent, 
whereas population increased about 
8 per cent; in other words, the increase 
of agricultural production was fully 50 
per cent greater than of population. 
Incomplete data for the years 1927 and 
1928 indicate that agricultural produe- 


tion is still increasing more rapidly 
than population. 


Tue Means or INCREASING 
AGRICULTURAL PRopuUCTION 
The principal means by which agri- 
cultural production in the United 
States has been increased in the past . 
has been by expansion of the crop area. 
Westward the Star of Empire took its | 
way. The expansion of agriculture 
across the Atlantic Slope, then over the | 
Appalachian Mountains into the east- 
ern Mississippi Valley, followed by the | 
settlement of California and Oregon, 
and an eastward movement of settle- 


the progress. However, the reduction in avail- 
able labor and the rise in prices of 

products during war time, as well as patriotic 
impulse and greater openness of mind, un- 
doubtedly hastened the adoption of improved 
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ment from the Pacific Coast into the 
Rocky Mountain Region, led largely by 
miners; and, finally, the occupation of 
the semi-arid Great Plains Region and 
the Upper Lakes Area during the past 
quarter century or more, has caused 
most people to assume that the needs 
of the increasing population can be met 
only by expansion of the crop area. A 
few people realize the possibilities of 
increasing production by securing 
higher yields per acre of the crops and 
pastures. These two means, the hori- 
gontal expansion of crop area and the 
perpendicular, so to speak, increase in 
acre yields, are commonly assumed to 
be the only methods of increasing agri- 
cultural production. 

But since the World War expansion 
of the crop area has ceased, the census 
of 1924 showing a decrease of 13 million 
acres as compared with 1919. How- 
ever, the acreage in 1924 was the lowest 
since the war, the annual estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture showing a rising acreage since 
1924, with an area in crops in 1928 
almost as large as in 1919. Likewise, 
acre-yields of the crops have increased, 
in the aggregate, very slightly, if at all, 
since the World War. The acre-yields 
of the feed crops (fed to farm animals) 
decreased slightly, but the larger acre- 
yields of the food crops (consumed by 
man) accounts for about one-tenth of 
the increase in agricultural production, 
and is the smallest in influence of all the 
factors. Clearly other methods of in- 
creasing agricultural production are 
now in operation. 

These other means of increasing agri- 
cultural production which suddenly 
have become of great importance, are 
principally four: 

1. The rapid increase in auto- 
mobiles and tractors, which has 
resulted in a decrease in horses and 
mules, and released, as a conse- 


briefly, and also the fifth, that of in- 


meat and milk animals. This has 
been, apparently, one of the major 
factors in accounting for the increase 
in icultural production. Fully 
two-thirds of the increase in agri- 
cultural production consists of ani- 
mal products (mostly meat, milk and 
eggs), and possibly two-fifths of this 
increase in animal products is at- 
tributable directly to the tractor and 
automobile, that is, this factor ac- 
counts directly for about a fourth of 
the total increase in agricultural 
production. Indirectly, by inducing 
geographic shifts in production, it 
accounts for, probably, a tenth 
more. 

2. An equally important factor is 
the increasing production of meat 
and milk per unit of feed consumed 
by each class of livestock, except, 
pay in the production of beef. 

his factor also accounts for about 
two-fifths of the increase in produc- 
tion of animal products, and is in 
part owing to the geographic shifts 
promoted primarily by the tractor 
and automobile. 

8. Closely associated with this 
factor is a shift from the less efficient 
classes of farm animals in the trans- 
formation of feed into food toward 
the more efficient, principally from 
beef cattle and sheep toward dai 
cattle and hogs. It requires touch 
less feed to produce equivalent values 
of milk and pork than of beef and 
mutton. 

4. Similarly, there has been a 
shift since the World War from the 
less productive crops per acre toward 
the more productive, notably from 
wheat toward corn in the Great 
Plains oe ay, from corn toward 
cotton in the Cotton Belt, and from 
the cereals and hay crops toward 
fruits and vegetables in parts of 
California and Florida, and in 
other fruit and vegetable producing 
areas. 


Let us consider these four factors 
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CHANGES IN PropuctTion 


Tan CoMING OF THE TRACTOR AND 
ApTOMOBILE AND SOME OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONSEQUENCES 


One of the peculiar characteristics of 
the present agricultural situation is the 
many-fold influence of the tractor and 
automobile (Fig. 1). 

Between January 1, 1920, and 
January 1, 1925, the decline in horses 
and mules, consequent upon the com- 
ing of the tractor and automobile, 
released between 5 and 10 million acres 
of crop land for other uses or non-use; 
and between 1918, when the decline 
began, and today, 1928, the crop land 
thus released is probably about 15 
million acres. Since all horses and 
mules required about 80 million acres 
of crop land for their sustenance in 
1919,’ it appears that nearly one-fifth 
of this total amount has already been 
released. Nearly all of these 15 million 
acres of crop land are now used to feed 
meat and milk animals or to grow 
cotton, The portion used to feed 
meat and milk animals constitutes an 
addition of 5 or 6 per cent to the land so 
used in 1919. As population increased 
about 16 per cent during this past 
decade, it appears that this percentage 
increase in crop acreage available to 
produce feed for meat and milk animals 
is about a third as great as the percent- 
age increase in population. 

In reality, the increase in feed for 
meat and milk animals was greater 
_ than these percentage figures of acreage 
indicate, for the decrease in horses oc- 
curred principally in the Corn Belt and 
the Hay and Dairying Belt, which are 
our more fertile regions, where the 
acre-yields of the crops are the highest 

*See “The Utilization of Our Land for Crops, 
Pasture and Forests,” United States Department 
of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1923, p. 456. Later 
data on feed consumption of horses and mules, 


calculated by States, reduces the former estimate 
of 90 million acres to slightly under 80 million 


cattle is also now increasing. 


101 
and where the production of meat and 
milk per unit of food consumed is the 
greatest (Figures 2, 8 and 4). In the 
Cotton Belt, on the other hand, where 
the acre-yield of corn is half that in the 
Corn Belt, and where, in general, ani- 
mals are much less efficient in trans- 
forming feed into meat and milk, the 
quantity of crop feed grown which was 
available for meat and milk animals 
had fallen in the period 1922-26 to half 
that in the period 1917-21, the number 
of hogs had declined 32 per cent, and of 
cattle 14 per cent (Figs. 5, 6 and 8). 
By 1928 the decline in hogs had become 
nearly 40 per cent and of cattle over 
20 per cent (Figs. 10 and 11). Simul- 
taneously, the production of corn and 
hogs increased in the Western Corn 
Belt and Spring Wheat Region (Figs. 
7 and 9). On the other hand, the 
acreage of cotton increased notably in 
the Cotton Belt, but not sufficiently to 
prevent several million acres of land, 
mostly in the eastern portion of the _— 
Belt, going out of use (Figs. 12,18,14 
and 15). 
Thus the tractor and automobile, 
by reducing the number of horses 
mules in the North and West and re- _ 
leasing feed for other farm animals,has | 
promoted geographic shifts in crop and _ 
livestock production, which have re- __ 
sulted for the nation as a whole in 
increased production per acre and in- 
creased production per animal as well 
as increased production per man. 
Moreover, the increasing use of the _ 
tractor may cause not only a continua- 
tion of this shift in livestock produc- 
tion, but also further expansion 
agriculture into the semi-arid grazing ~~ 
area of the Great Plains; and, further- Pitts 
more, will probably stimulate the 
production of crops at the expense of — 4 


* However, the trend in number of hogs has 
been upward in the South and East since 1926, _ 
as well as in the Corn Belt, and the number of sy 
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of beef and veal per head on farms. 
Apparently, the increase in dairy ani- 
mals slaughtered, which are inefficient 
as producers of beef, partially balances 
the increased efficiency resulting from 
slaughter of beef animals at an earlier 
age and improvement in quality. 7S 
With hogs, however, as with dairy 
cows, the increase in production per 
head has been very large. There was 
about the same average numberofhogs =~ 
on farms January 1 in the period 1922- 
26 as in the period 1917-21, but the = 
increase in pork and lard under Federal = 
inspected slaughter (which is nearly 
two-thirds of the total slaughter) was 
25 per cent. Undoubtedly the in- 
spected slaughter of hogs has consti- = 
tuted a larger proportion of the total = = = 
slaughter in recent years, so that the a 
increase in total production of pork and + 
lard has been somewhat less, 2hout 20 © 


* pasture in many established farming 
areas (Fig. 16). In other words, con- 
i tinued progress in tractor cultivation 
2} seems likely to cause a still further 
?} concentration of milk and meat pro- 
3, duction on the more fertile or more 

evel lands of the North and West, and 
i afford little, if any, help to the farmers 
in hilly or sandy areas or on sub- 


: marginal lands in general; indeed, is 
: likely to make their situation even 
}) more difficult, except those along the 
A semi-arid margin of the Great Plains 
ak 
26 
3 


Region. 
Tue IncREASE IN ANIMAL PropvuctTs 
per Unit oF Freep ConsuMED 


The increase in production of meat 
and milk per unit of feed consumed, 
like the increase assignable to the auto- 
mobile and tractor, appears to be a 
recent development in the United 


>| 


— 


automobile. 


in other Southern States, which > 


tly to the tractor, and 


Carolina, and 


States. Probably the production of 
milk per unit of feed consumed, and 
possibly of meat also, has been increas- 
ing irregularly for a century, but in the 
statistical data compiled for the period 
since 1900 this increasing efficiency in 
transforming feed into human food 
first becomes evident, except for sheep, 
near the close of the World War (Figs. 
17, 18 and 19). A rough estimate of 
the magnitude of this factor in increas- 
ing production can be reached only 
indirectly, through data on production 
per animal. 

The estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicate 
about 4 per cent more dairy cows and 
heifers on farms in the United States 
January 1 in the period 1922-26 than 
in the period 1917-21, but that about 
22 per cent more milk was produced; 
about 8 per cent fewer cattle but that 
nearly 9 per cent more beef and veal 
was produced. However, after allow- 
ance is made for the decline in number 
of cattle on farms, there is indicated 
only 9 per cent increase in production 


per cent, according to the «s:imates of __ 
the Bureau of Animal Indu:iry. There 
were somewhat more sheep on farms 


and ranges at the end than at the be- 


ginning of the period 1922-26, and after 


allowance is made for this increase of __ 


stock, the increase in production of 
mutton and lamb per head on farms | 
January 1 becomes about 19 per cent. _ 
Increase in production per animal is, 
of course, greater than increase in pro- _ 
duction per unit of feed consumed, but, 
after including the feed released by the | 
decrease in horses and mules, it appears 
that the production of animal 
in relation to feed consumed by the _ 
animals increased in the neighborhood | 
of 7 per cent between these two periods _ 
five years apart. Thisdoesnotinclude 
the increase caused by shifts from less _ 
efficient toward more efficient classes of - 
animals in transforming feed into 
human food, i.e., from beef cattle and _ 
sheep toward dairy cattle and hogs. 
The increase in animal products per 
unit of feed consumed is owing bothto 
improvement in the animals in the 
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incipal producing areas and to geo- 
ug in the several enterprises. 
As these causes differ in relative im- 
portance for the several animal prod- 
ucts, and also regionally for each prod- 
uct, it appears worth while to describe 
the changes in just a little detail. 


IncREASE IN Propuction or MILK PER 
Cow AND PER Unit or Feep ConsuMED 


In the case of dairy cattle, much of 
the increase appears to be assignable to 
improvement in productiveness of the 
cows. The total number of cows two 
years old and over in New England 
(practically all dairy cows) decreased 
nearly 7 per cent between January 1, 
1920, and January 1, 1925, according 
to the census; but the milk production 
in 1924 was 4 per cent greater than in 
1919. This indicates an average in- 
crease of milk production per cow in 
New England of about 12 per cent. 
The decrease in number of cows in 
New York was 8 per cent, but the de- 
crease in milk production, according to 
the census, was only 2 per cent. In 
Pennsylvania all cows two years old 
and over decreased 2 per cent, but 
milk production increased 6 per cent. 
The decrease in total cows in New 
Jersey was 6 per cent, but the milk 
produced increased 8 per cent. In 
Michigan cows increased $ per cent and 
milk production increased 11 per cent. 
In Wisconsin cows increased 9 per cent, 
while milk production increased 23 per 
cent; and in Minnesota total number 
of cows increased 12 per cent, while 
milk production increased 40 per cent 
(Figure 20). This large increase in 
production of milk per cow in Minne- 
sota is partly explained by the fact that 

*New York, New Hampshire, and Maine are 
the only Northern states for which a decrease in 
milk production is indicated, and this indicated 
decrease may be owing to less complete census 
enumeration in 1925, when no population census 
Was taken simultaneously. This would not 
affect production per cow, however. 


.1924, but cows and heifers kept for _ * 


in the southern portion of the state _ 
there were a large number of beef cows _ 
in 1920 which were partially replaced — 
by dairy cows by 1925.° 
For these twelve dominantly dairy- _ 
ing states as a whole, in which 94 per 
cent of the cows two yearsold andover 
were dairy cows on January 1, 1920 and 
93 per cent of all cows were milked in 
1924, the increase in number of cows 
from January 1, 1920, to January 1, — 
1925, as shown by the census, averaged 
2 per cent, whereas milk production in _ 
1924 was 14 per cent greater than in 
1919, indicating an average increase of : 
milk production per cow of about 12 pkalin” 
per cent. at 
The increase in production of milk — ‘" 
between 1919 and 1924, according to _ 
the census, was as notable in parts of 
the Corn Belt asin the Hay and Dairy- __ 
ing Region. In the Corn Belt beef 
cattle are numerous, hence it is neces- ey ¢- 
sary to consider changes in number of => 
“cows and heifers kept for milk,” as _ 
estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, rather than 
total number of cows as given in the 
census returns. [In Illinoisthe produc- _ 
tion of milk increased 17 per cent, fr. 
whereas the number of cows and heifers _ 
kept for milk remained stationary. —_ 
In Iowa the production of milk in- 
creased 43 per cent between 1919 and 


ad 


milk increased only 19 percent. Here, 
as in Minnesota, there was a trend from 
beef toward dairy cattle. In Missouri 
the increase in milk production was 20 — 
per cent, whereas cows and heifers kept 
for milk increased 4 percent. Forthe 
seven Corn Belt States asa whole, milk _ 
production increased 20 per cent, ac- 
*These census figures on milk production Sy San 
must be considered approximate only. For 
example, it is almost certain that more milk was 
produced in New York in 1924 than in 1919 
The figures are used primarily to show the wide — 
spread increase in production of milk per cow. 
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Cuawans IN AND OF Farm 


cording to the census, whereas the 
number of cows and heifers kept for 
milk increased 8 per cent, according to 
the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This in- 
dicates an increase in production per 
cow of about 11 per cent in the five 

nearly the same proportionate 
increase as the average for the Hay and 
Dairying Region. However, in the 
northern Corn Belt especially, in addi- 
tion to improvement in dairy cattle, 
there has been a considerable shift from 
cattle kept primarily for beef, for which 
the milk production per cow is small, 
toward more dual-purpose and dairy 
animals. 

That the large increases in milk 
production between 1919 and 1924 re- 
ported by the census for the States 
west and southwest of Lake Michigan 
are not excessive is indicated by the 
returns from butter factories made 
annually to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and biennially to 
the Bureau of the Census. According 
to the statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture the increase 
in production of creamery butter be- 
tween 1919 and 1924 was 80 per cent in 
Wisconsin, 76 per cent in Minnesota, 
81 per cent in Iowa, 94 per cent in 
North Dakota, 41 per cent in South 
Dakota and 35 per cent in Nebraska. 
For the six states the average is over 
70 per cent. However, after estimates 
of butter made on farms are added, the 
increase in total butter production be- 
comes 71 per cent for Wisconsin, 63 
per cent for Minnesota, 61 per cent for 
lowa and 56 per cent for the six states. 
The percentage increase in milk pro- 
duction, according to the census, was 
lower in each of these states than this 
percentage increase in butter produc- 
tion, in Wisconsin being only one-third 
as great, and in Iowa and Nebraska 
only a little over half as great. It ap- 


> 


milk production in these states between 
1919 and 1924 was much greater than 
that indicated by the census. 

In many other portions of the United ie 
States the percentage increase in milk — 
production between 1919 and 1924 
was no less noteworthy than in the 
western part of the Hay and Dairying 
Region and in the Corn Belt. In 
Oklahoma the increase, according to 
the census, was $1 per cent, in Texas 35 
per cent, and in the states from New 
Mexico to Montana and westward to 
the Pacific Coast grouped as a whole, — 
28 per cent. Only in the states of the © = - 
Cotton Belt east of the Mississippi 
River, and in Ohio, West 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New Yor 
and northern New England is the i i 
crease in milk production less than 10 — 
per cent; and in only five states— 
Georgia and South Carolina, New 
York, New Hampshire and Maine—is a — 
net decrease indicated by thecensus, and _ 
even in these states milk Production — 
per cow, apparently, increased greatly. — 

The increase in milk production per 
cow is much greater, of course, than 
the increase in production per unit of — ae 
feed consumed. Forthe UnitedStates 
as a whole production per cow ee ee | 
creased 12 per cent between 1919 and — —— 
1924, according to the census, and over f 
18 per cent between the five-year 
periods centered cn these census a | 
according to the estimates of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural — Ps 
Economics. One hundred thousand — 
cow testing records compiled by 


less than half as rapidly as oo | 
of milk per cow, but when the entire — 
herd is considered the increase in feed — 
consumption is about 70 per cent as 
great as the increase in milk production —_— 
per cow. Applying this latter ratio to 
the census figures it appears that the | 
increase in production of milk per unit 


United States Bureau of Dairying indi- 
cate that consumption of feed increases 
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of feed consumed was about 4 per cent 
between 1919 and 1924 for the United 
States as a whole, but fully 6 per cent 
in Minnesota. 

Using the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the five-year periods centered on the 
census year would raise the United 
States figure to 6 percent. It appears 

je that the five-year average 
estimate is the better figure to use, and 
that production of milk per unit of feed 
consumed increased about 6 per cent 
during the first five years after the war, 
or fully 1 per cent a year. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates also 
indicate that this increasing efficiency 
has continued, and amounts to about 
10 per cent during the decade since the 
war. This is a rate nearly two-thirds 
as rapid as the increase in population. 


Propuction or Beer anp VEAL 
peR Heap or 


On the other hand, the increase in 
production of beef and veal per head 
of cattle on farms between the last two 
production cycles is slight (Fig. 17). 
As previously noted, the increasing 
efliciency of production caused by the 
increasing production of veal as com- 
pared with beef, and by improvement 
in quality of animals, was partly 
neutralized by the increasing number 
of dairy cows slaughtered. In the 
first cycle, 1897-1911, the average 
annual production of beef and veal 
was about 166 pounds per animal on 
farms January 1, and in the second 
¢ycle, 1912-28, the average annual 
production was about 178 pounds per 
animal on farms January 1. 


INCREASE In NuMBER OF SWINE AND 
In Marker Receipts In WESTERN 
Corn Bett, 1920-22 CompaRED 
wits 1925-27 


For hogs, however, as for dairy 
cattle, there is strong evidence of 


rapidly increasing production per head 
and also per unit of feed consumed. 
Nearly half of the swine in the United 
States are in the states included in 
whole or in part in the Western Corn 
Belt—Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
The net increase in number of sine 
in these states between the three-year 
periods 1920-22 and 1925-27, the 
centers of which are five years apart, 
amounted to about 15 per cent.’ But 
the receipts of swine from these states 
at the thirty-six principal markets 
was 28 per cent greater during the 
period 1925-27 than during the period 


1920-22. 


Propucrtion oF SWINE AND ConN 


ComPaRED WesteRN Corn 


Despite the 15 per cent increase in 
number of hogs on farms and the 23 per 
cent increase in number of hogs shipped 
to the principal markets from these 
six states, the production of corn, the 
principal feed for hogs in these states, 
was 6 per cent less in the period 1924-26 
than in the period 1919-21, according 
to the estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The de- 
crease in horses and mules in these 
states between the periods 1920-22 
and 1925-27 averaged only 13 per cent. 
It is probable that the horses and mules 
in these states in the period 1920-22 
did not eat a third as much corn as 
the hogs, consequently the decrease 
in corn required by the horses and 
mules is small compared with the in- 
crease in corn required to provide for 
the 15 per cent increase in number of 


7 The periods 1920-22 and 1925-27 seem to be 
fairly normal. The abnormal years 1923 and 
1924 have been omitted. For the entire United 
States the estimated number of swine on farms 
January 1 are as follows (in thousands): 1917= 
56,192, 1918=61,310, 1019=63,387, 1920= 
59,818, 1021=—58,711, 1922=59,355, 1923= 
68,447, 19%4=65,987, 1085—55,568, 1926= 
52,148, 1927 = 54,408, 1928 = 58,969. 
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hogs on farms and 23 per cent increase 
in hog shipments, had no change oc- 
curred in efficiency of production. 

It will be recalled that a notable in- 
crease in production of cattle and of 
milk in these states (about 138 per cent 
in cattle, 1920-23 to 1925-27, and 31 
per cent in milk, 1919-24) also took 
place. It appears, therefore, that 
either a great reduction in shipments 
of feed from these states has occurred, 
or else a notable increase in efficiency 
of hog production with reference to 
corn required. The amount of corn 
shipped out of the county where grown 
increased from an average of 23.3 per 
cent in the years 1919-21 to 24.4 per 
cent in the years 1924-26, according to 
the returns made to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. As no 
significant change has taken place in 
the average weight of hogs slaughtered, 
and as hogs eat probably half the corn 
consumed in these states, it appears 
that a notable increase has occurred 
in production of pork and lard per 
unit of feed consumed. 

This increase in efficiency of feed 
utilization in the Western Corn Belt 
seems to be fully as large a factor in 
causing the national increase in pro- 
duction per unit of feed consumed as 
the decrease in number of hogs in 
the Southern and most Eastern States, 


where the hogs are less productive - 


per unit of feed consumed, and the 
increase in numbers in this Western 
Corn Belt, where the animals are more 
productive. Apparently the campaign 
for more sanitary methods of produc- 
tion, which has resulted in appreciably 
larger litters of pigs saved and re- 
duced the losses from cholera and 
other diseases, the better feeding 
methods, especially the increasing use of 
legumes, and the use of better animals 
are accomplishing notable results. 

This increase of pork production 
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factors, as already noted, has had 
disastrous effects upon the swine in- 
dustry in many portions of the states 
to the southeast. In Kentucky the 
average number of swine on farms dur- 
ing the years 1925-27 inclusive was 
$1 per cent less than in the years 
1920-22 inclusive, while the decrease 
in shipments to the principal markets, 
as reported, was 32 per cent. Many, 
probably most, of the hogs in the states 
south of the Ohio River are produced 
for home consumption, and the num- 
bers of hogs raised for such purpose 
will be less affected by competition 
than those raised for sale. The cor- 
responding figures for Tennessee are 
42 per cent decrease in number of 
swine on farms and 53 per cent de- 
crease in shipments; for Oklahoma 338 
per cent and 45 per cent decrease 
respectively, for Texas 49 per cent and 
47 per cent decrease. For the Central 
and Eastern Cotton Belt States, from 
Arkansas and Louisiana to and in- 
cluding North Carolina and Florida 
(but excluding Tennessee), the de- 
crease in hogs on farms averaged 37 
per cent, while in the Virginias the 
decrease average was $3 per cent. 
Adequate data on shipments of hogs 
from farms in these Southeastern 
States are not available, and in any 
case would be of little significance. 
Unless the consumption of pork has 
decreased notably in these Southern 
States, an increase in shipments of pork 
into these states should be expected. 
Information supplied by two of the 
large packers indicates an average in- 
crease between 1920-22 and 1925-27 
of about 20 per cent in their sales in the 
region south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers and east of Texas and Oklahoma. 


CHANGES IN PropuctTION oF PorRnK 
AND 


Unlike cattle, the number of swine 
in the United States has increased 
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} notably during the past quarter cen- farms, January 1, in these four periods 
tury, and also unlike cattle there has are 6.6 pounds, 7.1 pounds, 7.5 pounds 
i been an even more notable increase and 7.6 pounds respectively. It ap- 
“| jn production of meat per animal on pears that the trend toward meat 
&} farms January 1. As already noted, breeds in the sheep industry has not 
%] this increase in production per head, prevented an increased production of 
: apparently, has taken place wholly wool per animal in the past quarter 
: since 1920. Prior to 1921, during the century. 
H three cycles of numbers of swine on Owing to the fact that many sheep 
¢| farms and of meat production (which, are shipped from the range region 
= unlike cattle, coincide), 1902-09, into the Corn Belt for fattening, it is 
1910-16, 1917-20, the annual produc- not feasible to estimate changes in 
tion of pork and lard per head of swine amount of feed consumed, but since 
£\ onfarms January 1 was about 154,162, most of the slaughter a quarter cen- 
$1 and 155 pounds respectively. In the tury ago was of sheep and is now of 
3 4 cycle 1921-25, inclusive, the produc- lambs, it appears very probable that 
; tion per head was about 177 pounds, a notable increase in production of 
#52] and in the two years 1926 and 1927 it meat per unit of feed consumed has 
<5 was about 210 pounds. taken place. 
= ‘ With regard to poultry the data are 
a CHANGES IN PRODUCTION OF even less adequate on which to base 


i; Murron, Lamp anp Woo. estimates of production per unit of 
S*j} Although the number of sheep in the feed consumed. 

United States in 1928 was no greater Let us now consider the third factor 
; than at the beginning of the century, that has promoted the increase in 
5 | and from 1912 to 1927 wasconsiderably agricultural production. 


smaller than from 1900 to 1911, the 
production of wool has been fairly Tae Sarr From Lzss EFFicrent 


well maintained and the production of TowaRD More Erricrent Ciasses 


> 
§ | mutton and lamb, considered jointly, or Livestock 

* | has increased. The cycles of number Dairy cows and hogs require much 
i of sheep on farms and ranges and of less feed to produce an equivalent 
= | production of mutton and lamb and of amount of human food than do beef 
} | wool are even less regular in length cattle and sheep. Several years ago 
@ | than those of swine. The year 1905 _ the Division of Land Economics made 
= § marks the ebb of a cycle, 1917 another a study, based on cost of production 
i ebb, and 1922 a third ebb in numbers. records, and found that whereas hogs 
; Comparing the number of sheep and _ in the central Corn Belt required only 
F lambs on farms and ranges in the about 2)4 acres of crops (mostly corn) 


periods 1900-04, 1905-16, 1917-21 and to produce 1,400,000 calories of food 

£} 192@-27 with the production of mutton (the number consumed annually by the 

3) and lamb, the following figures of average person in the United States), 

production per animal, result: 12.38 milk cows in Wisconsin required 234 
pounds, 14.8 pounds, 14.1 pounds, 15.6 acres of crops (mostly hay and silage) =~ 

3 pounds respectively. This indicates and 14 acre of pasture to produce an — 
the increase may have been as much as _ equivalent number of calories. How- 

i 25 per cent in the quarter century. ever, the land in the Corn Belt farms, __ 
The corresponding figures of produc- devoted largely to corn, is more pro- me 

tion " wool per = (or lamb) on ductive than the land in the Wisconsin ~ a 
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except the eastern Corn Belt. 
pork and lard produced in 1924 


t regions, usually, 


portion of the United States, like that of corn, but 
and 1925, there was about 14 per cent more 


defici 


the originally forested 
‘ornia. ‘These are feed 


; also a decrease occurred in Calif. 
ary 1, 1920 


hogs between Janu: 


and west 
nation’ 


im 1925 than in 1920. 
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farms, devoted largely to hay, and it 
appears tha: the ratio of feed consumed 
to food produced is slightly lower forthe 
dairy cow than for the hog. For beef 
cattle in the Corn Belt, on the other 
hand, an average area of 154 acres of 
crops and 2% acres of pzsture was re- 
quired to produce 1,400,000 calories of 
beef, or about six times as much crop 
land as that required by dairy cows or 
hogs * (Fig. 21). It is evident, there- 
fore, that a trend from beef production 
toward pork and milk will reduce 
greatly the acreage of crops required to 
produce the nation’s food. 

The number of beef cattle in the 
United States is now smaller than 40 
years ago, the increase in beef produc- 
tion in recent years having been mostly 
at the expense of the breeding stock. 
The number of sheep also has remained 
more or less constant for 40 years or 
more. Milk cows, on the other hand, 
increased rapidly up till about 1909, 
then remained stationary for 6 or 7 
years, increased slowly until about 
1925, and are now decreasing, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, but are still 
nearly 50 per cent greater in number 
than 40 years ago. Milk cows have 
increased a half to two-thirds as rapidly 
in number as has human population. 
Moreover, since production of milk 


*This great difference in acreage required is 


' owing only in part to difference in production of 


meat per unit of feed consumed. Roughly the 
hog requires 5 pounds of corn or equivalent to 
produce a pound of hog live weight, whereas the 
beef requires about 10 pounds of corn and 
equivalent feed. Then the hog dresses out 75 
to 80 per cent edible meat and lard, whereas the 
beef dresses out only about 56 per cent. Lastly, 
pork and lard in the proportions derived from 
slaughter average about 2,000 calories of energy 
per pound, whereas beef averages only 1,000 
Glories. Thus 5,000 pounds of corn and other 
feed fed to hogs results in about 770 pounds of 
tlible pork and lard, and fed to steers, to 280 
pounds of edible beef, which on burning develop 
shout 1,540,000 and 280,000 calories respectively. 


_ War than the shift from less productive — 


the production of milk continues 
increase since the World War more © 
rapidly than population. The in- a 
crease in number of swine has also 
been notable. The number on fam 
January 1, 1928, was a third greater 
than 40 years ago, but in 1923 and 1924 
it was 50 per cent greater, and the 
trend is now upward again. ie 
milk, the production of pork and lard 
since the World War has 
more rapidly than population. 
This trend from the less productive 
classes of farm animals per unit of ‘ai 
feed consumed (beef cattle and sheep) __ 
toward the more productive classes 
(dairy cattle and hogs) has been a less 
important factor in increasing agri- 5 
cultural production since the World 
War than the introduction of the _ 
tractor and automobile, or the 
creasing productivity of each class of — 
food producing animal, nevertheless, it 
accounts apparently, for about one- j 
fifth of the increase in an‘mal products. = ~ 


Tue Suirt rrom Less Propuctive 


Towarp More Propucrive 
Crops PER ACRE 


The shift from less productive to- 
ward more productive crops has been — 
a more important factor in increasing | 
agricultural production since the World 


toward more productive livestock. — 
Comparing the period 1917-21 with — 
the period 1922-26, it appears that 
this factor accounts for about two- | 
thirds of the total increase in produc- — 
tion of the crops not fed to farm animals, 
or fully one-fifth of the total increase 
in agricultural production. The prin- : 
cipal changes have been toward less Mi 

wheat and more corn in the Corn Belt _ 

and Central Great Plains, less corn 
and more cotton in the South, and the _ 
rapid expansion of fruit and vegetable 
production in California and Florida 


per cow has become notably greater, 
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the acreage of harvested crops 


and 
increase in hogs was not quite as widespread as that of corn. 


increased (Fig. 16). 
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especially, sometimes at the expense 
of other crops and even of pasture and 
forest. 


INCREASE IN YIELD PER ACRE 
OF THE CROPS 


A study made by the Division of 
Land Economics some years ago in- 
dicated that the composite acre-yield 
of corn, wheat, oats and potatoes in- 
creased 15 per cent between the period 
1885-89 and the period 1905-09, and 
that over half of this imcrease oc- 
curred in the last five years of this 20- 
year span. But since 1910 the com- 
posite acre-yields of these crops have 
remained practically stationary.° 

More recently in studying the 
changes in land utilization since the 
war, the Division of Land Economics 
has compiled statistics showing acre- 
yield of the crops used for human food, 
used for feed, and used for industrial 
purposes. These figures show among 
the food crops a slightly higher acre- 
yield of wheat, rice, potatoes, sugar 
beets, apples and peaches in the period 
1922-26 than in the period 1917-21 
for the nation as a whole, but a de- 
crease in the acre-yields of sweet 
potatoes and the citrus fruits. For 
many food crops the geographic shifts 
in acreage and acre-yields balanced 
each other, so that the acre-yields for 
the nation as a whole remained prac- 
tically stationary. The net result was 
a slight contribution to the increase 
in agricultural production. 

Among the feed crops there was a 
slight increase in the acre-yields of hay 
and barley, which was almost balanced 
by a slight decrease in the acre-yield 
of corn. The acre-yield of oats re- 
mained stationary. For all feed crops 
the decrease indicated between the 


*“The Trend Toward a More Effective Use 
of the Land as Shown by the Yield per Acre of 
Certain Crops,” by B. O. Weitz, United States 


periods 1917-21 and 1922-26 is 1.7 
per cent in acreage and 1.4 per cent 
in production. 

But among the industrial crops, 
principally cotton, flax and tobacco, 
there was an increase of 21 per cent in 
acreage and of 16 per cent in produc- 
tion, indicating an appreciable decrease 
in acre-yields, which is attributable 
principally to the advance of the boll 
weevil in the Cotton Belt. However, 
during the years 1924-26, the acre- 
yield of cotton was higher than in any 
period of years since 1915. 

Taking all the crops together and 
excluding the changes in production 
assignable to shifts from one crop to 
another, there was a net increase in 
average acre-yields between the periods 
1917-21 and 1922-26 of about 114 per 
cent, which is practically one-tenth of 
the increase in total agricultural pro- 
duction. 


SuMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL 
In summation of the changes in agri- 


cultural production since the World 
War we may keep these major facts in 
mind: 


1. The total acreage of the crops 
and of the pastures has remained 
practically stationary. 

2. Comparing the five-year period 
1917-21 with the period 1922-26, an 
aggregate increase in agricultutal 
production of 13.5 per cent is indi- 
cated. That is, population increased 
from 100 to 108, agricultural produc- 
tion from 100 to 113.5. The increase 
in production per capita was, there- 
fore, about 5 per cent. 

3. Over two-thirds of this increase 
is attributable to animal products 
and somewhat less than one-third to 
plant 

4. Of the increase in animal prod- 
ucts about two-fifths is assignable to 
the tractor, another two-fifths to in- 
creasing production of meat and milk 


OS 


Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1458. 
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portion of the 


period 1920—@7; 
Western Staten 


Yisconsin. 


except 


United States, 
while in all the states 


ndiana and 


nally forested 
is higher. 


in this region the soils, in 


out of the 33 states in which a 


unit of feed consumed, and one- 
to the shift from the less efficient 
toward the more efficient classes of 
farm animals in transforming feed 
into food. 

5. Of the increase in plant prod- 
ucts, about two-thirds is assignable 
to the shift from the less productive 
to the more productive crops per 
acre, and about one-third to increase 
in yields per acre of several food 
crops. 

6. This increase in production has 
continued during 1927 and 1928, and 
as the substitution of tractors for 
horses and mules, appears inevitable 
for several years to come, since there 
are not half enough colts on farms to 
replace the horses that die, and as 
improvements in the efficiency of 
livestock in transforming feed into 
food appear likely to continue, while 
it is not improbable that, with the 
wider use of fertilizers, especially in 
the Central and Far West, acre- 
yields of the crops will soon advance, 
it appears likely that agricultural 


uction will increase for several 
years at about the present rate.” 

7. However, the two factors of 
shifts from less productive toward 
more productive classes of animals 
per unit of feed consumed, that is, 
from beef cattle and sheep toward 
a cattle and hogs, and from less 

uctive toward more productive 
crops per acre, principally from 
wheat toward corn in the North and 
from corn toward cotton in the South 
and from cereal foods toward fruits 
and vegetables and sugar, may di- 


” The December estimates of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicate the 


| following increases in production of the major 
cereals in 1928 over the average production for 
the period 1922-26: 
Million Bushels Per Cent 

95 12 

64 2 

98 7 

165 86 

52 58 
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milk and — 


119 
minish in importance and gradually 


cease. In this case it would seem 


reasonable to expect a slight expan- 
sion in total crop acreage, and 


improvement in the general agricul- 
tural situation. But if the American 
people should begin eating less meat 
and milk and more cereal foods, con- 
ditions might rapidly become worse 
rather than better. So it seems 
worth while to consider the changes 
in consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the quarter century, and 
what the trend is. 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1900 


These data on consumption of agri- 
cultural products are tentative, as the 
work on several commodities is not yet 
complete, and some of the calculations 
still await checking. Let us consider 
first the changes in consumption per 
capita of the foodstuffs from plants, 
beginning with wheat. 


CHANGES In CONSUMPTION OF 
PLant FoopstuFrs 


Wheat.—The consumption of wheat 
flour per person, according to the care- 
ful studies of the Food Research Insti- 
tute at Stanford University, which we 
have accepted without change, aver- 
aged 224 pounds during the period 
July 1, 1897 to June 30, 1902, dropped 
to 220 pounds during the next five-year 
period, to 211 pounds in the next period 
and then to 203 pounds in the pre-war 
period 1912-17. After the United 
States entered the World War there 
was an abrupt drop to 176 pounds (in 
1917-18), or over 10 per cent. How- 
ever, the consumption since has re- 
mained almost stationary at this point, 
the average for the period 1922-27 
being also 176 pounds. Apparently, 
the prosperity of the urban people has 
permitted them to eat more meat and 
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less bread; while, probably, the great 
increase in consumption of sugar has 
been also an important factor. What- 
ever the cause, the fact remains that 
wheat bread, which to many, perhaps 
most, peoples of the world is a luxury, 
has occupied a place of lesser impor- 
tance in the diet of the American people 
during and since the World War, while 
the per capita consumption of the more 
expensive foods has increased. 
Corn.—The consumption of corn for 
human food has decreased greatly dur- 
ing the past quarter century. In- 
formation as to the amount of corn used 
for human food is far less reliable than 
for wheat, owing to the fact that corn 
meal is used for the feeding of farm 
animals as well as by human beings. 
But by using all information available 
it has been possible to construct an 
index of consumption for food, which 
is doubtless reliable as an indication of 
the trend. According to this index the 
average consumption was about 120 
pounds in the five-year period January 
1, 1898 to December 31, 1902, and has 
decreased almost constantly since to 
about 46 pounds during the period 
1923-27." This is a decrease of fully 
60 per cent. Much of this decrease is 
owing to the rising standard of living 
and increasing use of wheat flour and 
other foods by both negroes and whites 
in the South, where corn has been used 
for human food more extensively than 
elsewhere, and to the increasing pro- 
portion of the people who live in the 
cities, where little corn bread is baked 
in homes and even less by bakers. 
Rye.—The decline in use of rye flour 
has been about as great proportion- 
ately as of corn meal. During the 
period 1897-1902, and also during 


"Since corn is harvested late in the fall, 
whereas the small grains are harvested in the 
summer, consumption is calculated for corn for 
the calendar year following harvest, rather than 
the fiscal year, as for small grains, 
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1902-07, it averaged, apparently, 7 
pounds per person, dropping to less 
than 6 pounds during the decade 1907- 
17. Then it suddenly dropped to less 
than 3 pounds during the war years 
and has remained at about 2.6 pounds 
since. 

Barley.—Prior to prohibition barley 
was used for human food mostly in the 
manufacture of beer, and since prohibi- 
tion for malt extracts and cereal bever- 
ages. A little is also used as pearl 
barley in soups. During the period 
1897-1902 the average consumption 
for human food was about 17 pounds 
per capita, rising to about 21 pounds 
in the three succeeding periods. For 
the period 1917-22 there was a sudden 
drop to about 6 pounds, and during 
the period 1923-27 the average was 
only about 2 pounds, an insignificant 
amount. 

Potatoes.—The per capita consump- 
tion of potatoes during the first five- 
year period July 1, 1897, to June 30, 
1902, was, apparently, subnormal. 
The average for this period is only 2.8 
bushels per person. Since 1901 each 
five-year period gives an average per 
capita consumption of either 2.9 or 3.0 
bushels, which is remarkably uniform. 
Although there is often wide fluctua- 
tion from one year to the next, there is 
no permanent change apparent in the 
use of potatoes in the diet of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Vegetables —Information on con- 
sumption of vegetables is very deficient 
prior to 1917, when the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics began collecting 
data on carload shipments, and even 
since 1917 data on consumption on 
farms and in other homes having gar- 
dens is very scant. However, on the 
basis of all existing information, mostly 
census figures on acreage, an index has 
been constructed. According to this 
index consumption per capita was 
rather low during the first five-year 
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more cheaply produced cotton in Texas and Oklahoma. 


period, 1897-1902, then rose gradually 
during the next five years and there- 
after remained practically stationary 
yntil 1920. After a slump in 1921, the 
upward trend was resumed and reached 
its highest point in 1925. During the 
period 1922-27 consumption per capita 
apparently, was about 15 per cent 
greater than in the three preceding 


Fruits —Information on production 
of fruits is excellent for California, 
owing in large part to the splendid re- 
search work of the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, but for pro- 
duction in other states it is incomplete 
except for apples. The estimates of 
fruit consumption must, therefore, be 
considered little more than guesses for 
the years prior to 1917. The estimates 
indicate a consumption per capita 
averaging about 173 pounds during the 
five-year period 1897-1901, which rose 
to 181 pounds during the period 1902- 
06, then fell to 154 pounds during the 
years 1907-11, when the complaint of 
the high cost of living was general; 
during the period 1912-16 it rose again 
to 183 pounds, and fell again to 154 
pounds during the war and post-war 
period 1917-21, finally rising to 178 
pounds during the period 1922-26. 
This is about the same per capita con- 
sumption as during the first two periods 
studied, 1897-1906. ‘There has been; 
however, a notable shift from apples 
toward citrus fruits and grapes. 

Sugar.—The statistics of consump- 
tion of sugar are the best of all statistics 
on foodstuffs. These figures show an 
increase in per capita consumption of 
nearly 40 per cent between the begin- 
ning of the century and the period 
1918-22, and of 16 per cent more in the 
period 1923-27 above that in 1918-22. 
The per capita consumption in each 
five-year period was as follows: 68 
pounds in 1898-1902, 74 pounds in 
1903-07, 79 pounds in 1908-12, 83 
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pounds in 1918-17, 94 pounds in 1918- 
22, and 109 pounds in 1923-27. Pro- 
hibition of the use of alcoholic liquors 
went into effect July 1, 1918, but war- 
time restriction on use of sugar was not 
removed until late in 1920. 

This increasing consumption of sugar 
has undoubtedly exerted an influence 
upon the consumption of cereal foods, 
and it seems likely also that the de- 
creased consumption of proteins of 
vegetable origin (the cereals contain 
protein, but sugar does not) may have 
been a factor in the increase in con- 
sumption of proteins of animal origin. 
About 12 per cent of the food supply of 
the American people, measured in 
calories, now comes from the tropics, 
and this is nearly all sugar. 

Summary.—The per capita consump- 
tion of the cereals, except rice, has de- 
creased during the past quarter of a 
century, especially during and since 
the World War. Comparing the peri- 
ods 1897-1902 with 1922-27, which are 
25 years apart, the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour has decreased over 
20 per cent, of corn for food over 60 
per cent, of rye flour about 60 per cent, 
and of barley, used to manufacture 
beer and similar products, nearly 90 
per cent. But the consumption of 
oatmeal, which is small, probably has 
remained about stationary. Similarly 
the consumption of potatoes per capita, 
excluding the first period, 1897-1902, 
has remained stationary, and the per 
capita consumption of fruits is now 
about the same as a quarter century 
ago. Only the vegetables and sugar 
among the major plant foodstuffs show 
an increase. The increase in con- 
sumption of vegetables is practically 
confined to the years since the World 
War, but the increase in consumption 
of sugar has been almost continuous 
for a century. However, the most 
rapid increase has occurred since the 
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This increase in consumption of 
and the vegetables is not suffi- 
gent to balance the decrease in con- 
sumption of wheat and rye flour and 
corn meal. The question, therefore, 
arises, what are the people eating to 
make up for this decline in consump- 
tion of cereal foods? Are they eating 
more meat or milk? 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION OF 
ANIMAL FoopstTuFFs 


Beef and Veal.—The consumption of 
beef per capita at the beginning of the 
twentieth century (1897-1901) was 
about 67 pounds, and of veal 3 pounds, 
or 70 pounds for both products.” In 
the period 1902-06 the consumption of 
beef rose to 73 pounds, and of veal to 
§ pounds, and this consumption con- 
tinued, with yearly fluctuations, until 
1911. Then came a slump to a con- 
sumption of 58 pounds of beef during 
the period 1912-16, veal remaining at 
about 5 pounds. During the war and 
post-war years consumption of beef 
rose to 61 pounds for the period 1917- 
21 and 62 pounds for the period 1922- 
%. But consumption of veal rose to 
7and 8 pounds respectively. During 
this last period, 1922-26, therefore, the 
combined consumption of beef and veal 
was about 70 pounds, or the same 
amount as at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But the consumption of beef 
has declined nearly 8 per cent, while 
consumption of veal has more than 
doubled. It is evident that these 
changes in per capita consumption of 
beef and veal, considered jointly, can- 
not balance the decline in consumption 
of cereal foods during the past quarter 


"These estimates of meat consumption (ex- 
cept for the three years prior to 1900) are taken, 
practically without change, from the compila- 
tions of John Roberts, United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, issued in mimeograph form 
under the title “ Meat Production, Consumption 
and Foreign Trade in United States, Calendar 


Years, 1900-27.” 


century. Moreover, it appears prob- 
able that per capita consumption of 
beef will decline during the next few 
years, owing to the great depletion of 
breeding stock, and increase of human 
population. 

Mutton and Lamb.—The changes in 
consumption of mutton and lamb are 
even less able to balance the decline 
in consumption of cereal foodstuffs. 
The century began with a consumption 
of 6.8 pounds per person (1897-1901), 
and this continued during the next 
decade, 1902-11. Then it rose to 
an average of 7.1 pounds during the 
period 1912-16, but fell precipitately 
to 4.6 pounds in 1917, and has since 
remained at a little above 5 pounds. 
During the period 1922-26 per capita 
consumption averaged nearly 25 per 
cent less than 25 years before. 

Pork and Lard.—The per capita con- 
sumption of pork and lard was about 
77 pounds at the beginning of the cen- 
tury (1897-1901), then declined to 
71 pounds in the five-year period 1902- 
06, complementing a somewhat greater 
increase (8 pounds) in the consumption 
of beef and veal. During the next 
five-year, period, 1907-11, consump- 
tion of pork and lard rose 3.5 pounds, 
and during the following five-year 
period fell a pound. Figures for the 
war and early post-war years, 1917-21, 
indicate a further drop of over 4 
pounds, the average for this period 
being only 69 pounds. Then came the 
amazing rise to an average consump- 
tion per person of 84 pounds during the 
period 1922-26. During the years 
1923 and 1924 consumption was 90 
pounds per person. This increase of 
9 per cent in consumption of pork and 


lard since the beginning of the cen- 


tury (1897-1901 compared with 1922- _ 
26) goes a long way toward balancing 
the deficit in consumption of wheat 
and other cereals, for pork, including — 


lard, is one of the major items of diet. 
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Milk.—The remainder of the deficit 
is practically made up by the increase 
jn consumption of milk. It has been 
dificult to construct an index of milk 

uction and consumption, but it is 
our belief that these estimates, which 
are based mostly on the Census of 


- Manufactures, reports on farm con- 


sumption from crop reporters of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
reports from boards of health in 250 to 
300 cities, compiled by the Dairy and 
Poultry Division of the Bureau, are not 
farwrong. These indicate a per capita 
consumption of ali dairy products 
reduced to a milk basis of about 880 
at the beginning of the twen- 

tieth century (1897-1901), which de- 
clined to less than 860 pounds in the 
period 1902-06, and further declined 
to about 830 pounds in the period 
1907-11, with a very slight further 
decline in the period 1912-16. Then 
came the change, indeed, the upward 
trend started in 1915, and was under 
full swing by 1918. The per capita 
consumption rose to an average of 
about 860 pounds for the period 
1917-21, and then, gaining momentum, 
mounted to about 990 pounds for the 
period 1922-26. Consumption at the 
present time is fully 1,000 pounds per 
person, according to the estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The consumption of milk per capita 
is now, apparently, 12 per cent greater 
than 25 years ago, and nearly 20 per 
cent greater than in the period 1912-16. 
Chickens and Eggs.—Information on 
production and consumption of chickens 
and eggs is very unsatisfactory. The 
decennial census provides about all 
the data that exists prior to 1920. But 
on the basis of such information as 
exists, it appears that the per capita 
consumption of chickens for meat has 
declined from about 20 pounds (dressed 
weight) in 1899 to about 18 pounds in 
the period 1922-26. The lowest point, 
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16 pounds, was reached in 1919, and 
the trend since then has been slowly 
upward. 

The changes in egg consumption 
have been similar, except that the per 
capita consumption in the last three 
years, 1925-27, probably has been 
approximately the same as at the be- 
ginning of the century. The available 
data indicates that consumption per 
capita averaged about 17.1 dozens 
in 1899 and 16.9 dozens in the period 
1922-26, but that in 1927 it reached 
the highest point in the entire series 
of years, about 17.4 dozens. The low- 
est consumption occurred, apparently, 
in the year 1919, the same as of 
chickens, when a figure 15.75 dozens 
is indicated. 

Summary.—The trend in per capita 
consumption of animal products was 
downward from the beginning of the 
century to the period just before the 
war (1912-16) for beef and veal, con- 
sidered jointly, and also for milk, the 
trend was downward to the war and 
post-war years (1917-19) for pork and 
chickens, and to 1922 for mutton and 
lamb. Since the war the trend for 
milk has been upward, for pork it was 
upward from 1917 to 1924, for beef 
from 1921 to 1924, and for mutton 
and lamb from 1922 to 1926. At pres- 
ent the per capita consumption of beef 
and veal, considered jointly, and also 
of eggs, is about the same as at the be- 
ginning of the century; the consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb, considered 
jointly, is much less, and of chickens 
also; whereas the consumption of pork 
is now about 10 per cent greater and of 
milk about 12 per cent greater. It is 
worth noting again that the hog and 
the dairy cow among all farm animals 
produce the most human food per unit 
of feed consumed. 

Recent Changes.—If this general trend 
during the past quarter century to- 
ward greater per capita consumption of 
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! milk and pork continues, with lesser 
consumption of mutton (including 
jamb) and of beef (including veal), as 
seems likely, less agricultural land 
would be needed than if the present 
ratios among animal foodstuffs per- 
sisted. But much more influential 
would be a trend toward more or 
toward less animal foodstuffs as a 
whole. The per capita consumption of 
total meat, excluding poultry, shows a 
downward trend since 1924, the esti- 
mate for 1927 being 10 pounds less than 
for 1924, or 7 per cent. But the per 
capita consumption of milk is still in- 
creasing,—it was fully 2 per cent higher, 
apparently, in 1927 than in 1924. The 
decline in per capita consumption of 
meat was owing to a decline in pork 
and lard consumption in 1925 and 1926, 
and to a decline in beef and veal con- 
sumption in 1927, but it is too soon to 
determine whether this trend is transi- 
tory or permanent. If it should prove 
permanent, it would result in a lesser 
need for agricultural land, because ani- 
mal food stuffs require a much greater 
acreage for the production of equal 
calory value than do plant foodstuffs. 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION OF 
AGRICULTURAL Propucts OTHER 
THAN For Foop or FEED 


Cotton—The per capita consump- 


tion in the United States of cotton lint, 
excluding linters, has remained re- 
markably uniform at between 25 and 
30 pounds during most of the years 
since 1900. The average for the 
five years, September 1, 1897 to August 
$1, 1902, however, was only a little 
over 23 pounds, while for 1902-07 and 
also for 1907-12 it was about 25 pounds, 
for 1912-17 it was nearly 30 pounds, 
and for 1917-22, also for 1922-27, the 
average was about 27 pounds. No 
other major crop has had so uniform 
per capita consumption for so long a 
time. This is the more remarkable 
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in view of the great fluctuations that 
have occurred in acreage, production 
and price. However, cotton acreage 
during the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century increased over 60 per cent, 
while the population of the nation in- 
creased only about 50 per cent. This 
increase in per capita acreage, neces- 
sitated largely by the ravages of boll 
weevil, has occurred despite a decrease 
in proportion of the crop exported from 
two-thirds to one-half. 

Wool.—The total production of wool 
in the United States has remained re- 
markably constant during the past 
quarter century. The per capita con- 
sumption of wool also remained almost 
constant until the World War, the 
increase in population being met by 
increasing imports. Unlike cotton, of 
which a half or more of the crop is ex- 
ported, the consumption of wool in the 
United States is largely dependent on 
imports. During the World War con- 
sumption per capita rose 10 per cent. 
Since the war the per capita consump- 
tion has fallen not only to the pre-war 
level, but even over 10 per cent be- 
low the average at the beginning of 
the century (1898-1902). This much 
greater decline in per capita consump- 
tion of wool than of cotton since the 
war, and a notable decline also since 
the beginning of the century as con- 
trasted with an increase for cotton, 
indicates that the increasing use of silk 
and rayon has affected the consumption 
of wool more than that of cotton. 

Flaxseed.—The principal product 
made from the flax crop in the United 
States is linseed oil, which is used in the 
manufacture of paint, linoleum and 
other products. The production of 
flaxseed in the United States, like that 
of wool, shows no increase during the 
past quarter century, the highest pro- 
duction for a series of years being 
attained from 1902 to 1908 inclusive. 
The supply needed by the increasing 
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ation has, therefore, been ob- 
tained by importation. Fully half 
jsnow imported. The per capita con- 
sumption of linseed oil rose from less 
than 4 pounds in 1897-1902 to over 5 
pounds in 1902-07, then remained at 
shout 5 pounds until 1922, when it rose 
to nearly 644 pounds and has remained 
at this higher level since. 
Tobacco.—Like cotton, and unlike 
wooland flaxseed, the United States pro- 
duces a large surplus of tobacco above 
domestic consumption. The net exports 
were nearly one-half of the produc- 
tion at the beginning of the century 
and are now one-third. The per capita 
consumption has risen during the quar- 
ter century from about 5.8 pounds to 
7.3 pounds, or fully a fourth. The in- 
erease in acreage has been 70 per cent, 
while the increase in the nation’s pop- 
ulation has been only about 50 per cent. 
Summary.—The per capita consump- 
tion of cotton has remained more or less 
uniform for a quarter century, but of 
wool is much lower since the war; the 
per capita consumption of flaxseed and 
of tobacco, on the other hand, has 
increased since the World War. Total- 
ing these four major agricultural prod- 
ucts not used for food or feed on the 
basis of average farm price during the 
decade 1917-26, and including also 
several minor products of this class, it 
appears that the average per capita con- 
sumption of these products used mainly 
for industrial purposes was greatest 
in the period 1912-16, but was nearly 10 
per cent higher during the past decade 
than at the beginning of the century. 


IN AGGREGATE Per Capita 
ConsuMPTION OF PLANT Foopsturrs, 
Anm™mAL Foopsturrs AND OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL Propucts 


Combining the various plant food- 
stuffs on the basis of average farm price 
1917-26, it appears that aggregate per 
tapita consumption was over 5 per cent 
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greater in the period 1902-06 than in 
the base period 1897-1901, and reached 
a level almost as high in 1912-16, 
whereas consumption in the period 
1917-21 was over 2 per cent below the 
1897-1901 level. It then rose to over 
8 per cent above this level in the period 
1922-26. This rise of nearly 6 per 
cent is owing largely to the increasing 
consumption of fruits, vegetables and 
sugar, which have a much higher farm 
value per unit than the cereal foodstuffs 
they have partially replaced. Animal 
foodstuffs, on the other hand, reached 
their lowest level in the period 1912-16, 
and consumption was only slightly 
greater in the next five-year period, 
1917-21. But during the years of 
urban prosperity beginning with 1922 
consumption rose to a level over 5 per 
cent higher than in 1897-1901 and over 
10 per cent higher than in 1917-21. 
Consumption of animal foodstuffs for 
several years has exceeded the level 
at the beginning of the century. 

This increase in consumption of 
animal foodstuffs, which require so 
much more land and labor to produce 
equal energy values than do the plant 
foodstuffs, probably helped greatly 
to alleviate the agricultural depression 
of the past eight years. The decrease 
in crop acreage would necessarily have 
been much greater, and, undoubtedly, 
the prices of agricultural products 
would have been much lower, had not 
this shift in diet occurred. 

The diet of the period 1922-26, it 
will be noted, was much more expensive 
in character than in any previous 
period since the beginning of the 
century; indeed, it was probably more 
expensive than in any previous period 
in the nation’s history.“ The increase 

3 By more expensive is meant a shift from less 
costly toward more costly foods, but owing to 
increasing efficiency in agriculture, less labor was 
required in recent years than formerly. More 
power, however, was required and probably more 
movable capital. 
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over the preceding five-year period, 
1917-21, in normal farm value of the 
products consumed per person was 
nearly 10 per cent, but over that of 
1902-06, less than 4 per cent. 

The importance of this more expen- 

sive diet in mitigating the agricultural 

ion will be better realized when 
it is noted that foodstuffs constitute 
about seven-eighths of the total con- 
sumption of agricultural products. 
If the prosperity of the non-farm 
people, who now constitute three- 
fourths of the nation’s population, 
should decline, and the per capita con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities 
gradually return to the former pro- 
portions, that is, if a reverse trend 
toward less meat and milk and more ce- 
real foods set in, the reaction on agricul- 
ture would become increasingly serious. 

However, the increasing consump- 
tion of sugar, which is mostly imported 
from Cuba and our insular possessions, 
has been an aggravating factor in the 
agricultural depression, and has doubt- 
less contributed to the decline in con- 
sumption of wheat especially. 

The present relative prosperity of 
the dairy industry, despite a greater 
increase in production of milk and its 
products than has occurred in any 
other major class of foodstuffs, sug- 
gests, however, that efforts to encourage 
the consumption of other animal prod- 
ucts also would be worth while. It is 
certain that no change in diet would 
be of benefit to so large a proportion 
of the farmers of the United States as a 
further increase in the consumption 
of animal products. 


THE TREND IN POPULATION 


Having briefly considered the changes 
in agricultural production and per 
capita consumption, there remains to be 
noted the third group of factors that 
are fundamental to an understand- 
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estimating the need for more crop land, 
namely, those relating to population. 

However great the increase in agri- 
cultural production, however great the 
changes in diet, if population continues 
to increase it must sooner or later press 
with increasing severity upon the limi- 
tations of the land. This fact which 
Malthus pointed out over a century 
ago, and which he showed was charac- 
teristic of the history of almost all 
civilizations, colored the conclusions 
of the writer until two or three years 
ago, not only with reference to the 
Orient and Europe but with reference 
to the United States also, and it appears 
to color the thoughts of nearly all others 
interested in the relationship of land 
to population even today. 

But during the past few years evi- 
dence has been accumulating that both 
the United States and the countries 
of northwestern Europe are rapidly 
approaching a stationary population.“ 


4 Relative to Europe, the declining birth rates 
prior to the World War were summarized by 
W. Russell Taylor in his doctor’s thesis, “The 
Natural Increase of Contemporary Peoples,” 
the University of Wisconsin, 1923, which the 
writer read in manuscript; but it was not until 
the publication of Robert R. Kuczinski’s article, 
“The World’s Population,” in the October, 1928, 
issue of Foreign Affairs that it was realized how 
rapid the decline in birth rates since the war had 
been in northwestern Europe. Kuczinski shows 
in this article, and more fully in his book, “ Bal- 
ance of Births and Deaths, Western and North- 
ern Europe,” Vol. 1, which has since been pub- 
lished, that for all the countries of northwestern 
Europe, from Sweden to Scotland and south to 
France, Switzerland and Austria, the birth rate, 
even if it declines no farther, is scarcely sufficient 
to balance the death rate that will develop if the 
present birth rate persists. The birth rate in 
England and in Germany is now lower than in 
France, where population is stationary, but 
owing to the lower death rate in England and 
Germany, where sanitary conditions are better, 
and also where there are more young people 
and fewer old people than in France, the popula- 
tion is still increasing. This increase, however, 
unless the birth rate advances again, cannot 
continue much longer than one generation, and 
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First Pearl and Reed, in 1921, applied 
the logistic curve to the census data 
on the population of the United States 
since 1790, and reached the conclusion 
that the increase of population would 
soon begin to taper off, the rate of 
increase becoming progressively less 
until a practically stationary popula- 
tion was attained about the year 
9020. These figures suggested that 
the population in the United States 
would not attain the high ratio to agri- 
cultural resources which exists in west- 
erm Europe; nevertheless, that much 
more crop land would be needed to feed 
and clothe the 100 million more people 
in the United States 100 years hence. 

Then came the work of Dublin and 
Lotka, statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who showed 
that after the present natural increase 
rate in the United States (excess of 
births over deaths) is corrected for the 
larger proportion of young people in the 
population at present than there will be 
in the future, resulting from the fact 
that the birth rate, both rural and ur- 
ban, is falling, and that the large num- 
ber of immigrants till recently were 
mostly young people, also because of 
the decreasing proportion of the popu- 
lation which is rural (whose birth rate is 
greater than that of the urban popula- 


tion), this natural increase rate would. 


be reduced to one-half the 1920 rate, or 
to about 5.5 per thousand population." 
When these corrections were made, the 
birth rate in 1920 would be reduced 
from 23.4 to 20.9 per thousand popula- 
tion, and the death rate would be raised 


“Forecasting the Growth of Nations,” by 
Raymond Pearl and F. C. Kelley, Harper's 
Magazine, May, 1921. 

*“The Statistician and the Population Prob- 
lem,” by Louis I. Dublin, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, March, 1925. 

“Of the True Rate of Natural Increase,” by 
Louis I. Dublin and Alfred I. Lotka, Journal of 
Statistical Association, September, 
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from 11.0 to 15.4 per thousand. It is 
significant that the decline in the birth 
rate since 1920 has been so rapid that it 
is now (1927) only 20.4. A rise in the 
death rate may be expected soon. This 
will not mean that the average life of 
people will be shorter, but merely that 
the young people will be growing older 
and will not be replaced by as large a 
proportionate number of young people 
as in the past. 

The latest study in this field of pre- 
dicting the population of the United 
States is that by Whelpton of the 
Scripps Foundation for Population Re- 
search in Miami University.” This 
study starts with the census population 
of 1920, corrected for the under-enu- 
meration of children under five years of 
age, and applies to this base the trend 
of death rates and birth rates in the 
Registration Area for rural and urban 
by color and age groups. The death 
rates in two low death-rate countries, 
Australia and New Zealand, are also 
considered on the assumption that a 
situation as favorable as that in New 
Zealand would be reached in the United 
States in 50 years. Future immigra- 
tion was assumed to be 1,000,000 every 
5 years, which is similar to that at 
present, and migration from farms to 
cities was also taken into account, be- 
cause of the great difference in birth 
rates in these environments. The re- 
sulting estimate is 175 million popula- 
tion in the year 1975 and about 186 
million in the year 2000 A.D. These 
figures are practically the same as those 
of Pearl and Reed, which were based 
merely on a mathematical projection of 
the trend of population since 1790. 

A startling confirmation of these 
statistical estimates came to the writ- 
er’s attention only the past month 
(November, 1928). In a daily paper 

17“ Population of the United States, 1925- 


1975,” by P. K. Whelpton, American Journal of 
Sociology, September, 1928. 
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y CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF Farm Propucts 1387 
aint he noted a news release relating to a decreasing since 1918, in the second 
gs bulletin of the United States Bureau of grade the decrease did not set in until 
5 f 5} Education on enrollment in the public 1923, and in the third grade not until 
5 { =| gchools. Upon procuring a copy of 1925. This fact is doubtless in part 
&3*! this bulletin he was amazed to learn assignable to the recent more rapid 
re | ; that the enrollment in the first grade promotion, previously mentioned. The 
3u5 had been decreasing since 1918, or for influenza epidemic of 1918 and war 
: : nearly a decade.'* Much of this de- conditions are reflected in the low birth 
= j crease is to be assigned to more rapid rate in 1919 (see Fig. 22), and in the 
°} romotion, but it is the opinion of Dr. drop in six-year-old children in 1925; 
2 iy Phillips, of the Bureau of Education, but the rapid decline in the birth rate in 
j ti that the number of children six years 1922, and again in 1925 and 1926, has 
i old is no greater now than in 1920. In _ not yet had time to be reflected in the 
a recent paper he estimates the number school enrollment figures. 
732 of six-year-old children as shown in the Mr. Phillips associates the declining 
table below, to which may be added the _ birth rate in the United States, and ap- 
statistics of enrollment in the first, sec- proximately stationary number of chil- 
« ond and third grades, and also in the dren six years old, with the increasing 
Fy eighth, ninth and twelfth grades, the prosperity and per capita wealth. In 
? latter as evidence of increasing pros- the paper previously referred to he in- 
4 perity and interest in education, which cludes two graphs, which he has given 
z : 4 is very likely, in turn, to affect the birth permission to reproduce, one showing 
a<} rate. the birth rate in the registration area 
gs 
iff Esrmaten Numer or Carmpren Srx Years anp Enrotiment Fiast, Seconp AnD 
Sei Turep, Erecntu, Ninta aNnp Grapes or Pusiic Scuoois, Unrrep States, 1917-28 
af Enrollment in Grades (Elementary) (High School) 
Hs 7 Olds First Second Third Eighth Ninth | Twelfth 
Hy | are 2,245,971 | 4,224,907 | 2,600,418 | 2,503,813 | 1,218,915 743,064 | 251,259 
2,276,419 | 4,323,170 | 2,607,727 | 2,524,215 | 1,140,804 816,396 | 268,917 
se§ ae 2,306,867 | 4,321,996 | 2,622,775 | 2,510,915 | 1,194,566 866,519 | 290,236 
7 { ok ae 2,338,315 | 4,320,823 | 2,637,822 | 2,497,615 | 1,248,328 916,642 | 311,555 
36 4 ae 2,255,335 | 4,248,745 | 2,743,417 | 2,606,922 | 1,346,007 | 1,065,177 | 336,878 
37 a 2,283,421 | 4,176,667 | 2,849,013 | 2,716,229 | 1,443,685 | 1,213,718 | 362,201 
: MEAS do os sen 2,302,955 | 4,180,450 | 2,831,210 | 2,755,947 | 1,411,689 | 1,271,062 | 426,179 
37a 2,307,329 | 4,184,232 | 2,813,409 | 2,795,665 | 1,379,692 | 1,328,412 | 490,158 
ti acsecsces 2,154,235 | 4,048,808 | 2,799,520 | 2,730,383 | 1,492,843 | 1,424,304 | 540,516 
| aaa 2,322,448 | 3,976,750 | 2,819,896 | 2,729,252 | 1,488,104 | 1,425,204 | 591,505 


It will be noted that although the 
enrollment in the first grade has been 


“Statistical Survey of Education, 1925-26,” 
by Frank M. Phillips, United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 12, 1928. 

*“Prosperity, Population and Public Educa- 
tion,” by Frank M. Phillips, American School 
Board Journal, October, 1928, supplemented by a 
table supplied by Mr. Phillips. 


annually since 1915, and the other the 
states arrayed with reference to birth 
rate in 1927, with corresponding curve 
of per capita wealth, according to the 
census estimate for 1925 (Figures 22 
and 238). The inverse correlation is 
striking, but lest the relationship be 
accepted as conclusive, it appears well 
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individual states shows that those with a 
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to quote the final paragraph from Mr. 


Phillips’ article: 


If 


low birth rate generally have a high per 
capita wealth, and vice versa. It is a mis- 


take to charge the high birth rate of the 
South to the colored race, because the rate 


for the two groups is very much alike. 
birth rates for white people only are used, 


while per capita wealth has been 
A study of the 


does not of itself indicate any 


The fact that the birth rate has been on 
close degree of correlation. 


the decline, 
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BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 PERSONS IN THE 
REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1915-27. 
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Fie. 22.—Since 1915, when the registration area first became sufficiently large to constitute a 
fair sample of the United States, the birth rate has declined by nearly five births per 1,000 people, 
or about 20 per cent. The decline has been especially rapid (totaling four per thousand) and al- 
most continuous since 1921. A further decline of four per thousand (to 16.4) would bring the birth 
_ rate down to that necessary merely to maintain a population whose average span of life is 61 years, 
_ which is several years longer than the average life at present. The diagram is reproduced by per- 
_ mission from “‘ A Graphic View of Recent Trends in Our Schools,” by Frank M. Phillips, statistician 


.~ the United States Bureau of Education. 


te results do not undergo any material 


_ change. If it were possible to have a figure 
® per capita wealth for white people only, 


e relationship might not appear to be so 
well defined. At any rate, we are getting 


“Wa cain wiser, and less inclined to keep up 


IN CONCLUSION 
It appears probable that within a few 


decades the United States will be de- 


pendent largely upon immigration for 
its increase in population, and that in 
50 to 75 years a stationary population 
will be attained, also that this stationary 
population will be somewhere between 
175 and 200 million people. The 
population of the United States today 
(January 1, 1929) is probably between 
120 and 121 million; in 1940 the popu- 
lation will be about 138 million, in 
1950 about 152 million and in 1975 
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| BIRTH RATE AND PER CAPITA WEALTH FOR FORTY STATES. 
ER 
BIRTH 
API 
INDEX RATE WEALTH 
140 28.6 $4311 
| 
130 26.5 49003 
120 +3695 
110 22.4 3387 
100 20.4 3,079 
90 18.4 
80 16.3 2463 
70 14.3 2,155 
60 122 1847 


Fic. 23.—The forty states for which birth statistics are available for 1927 (indicated by the short erect 


lines along the base line) have been arranged according to an ascending birth rate, and then the per capita 
wealth of each state in 1925 is plotted directly above or below the points indicating the birth rate. It is 
evident that in those states where the per capita wealth is larger than the average for the United States the 
birth rate is lower, and that where the per capita wealth is smaller the birth rate is higher. The diagram 
isfrom “A Graphic View of Recent Trends in Our Schools,” by Frank M. Phillips, statistician of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


about 175 million. How much more 
agricultural land are we likely to need 
to meet the needs of these added 
millions? This can be estimated for 
the next decade, but beyond this period 
prediction becomes hazardous, partic- 
ularly because of the uncertainty as to 
exports and imports. 

Let us assume first that our present 
diet, very high in animal products, 
fruits, vegetables and sugar, will con- 


tinue; that no further progress will be 
made in substitution of tractors and 
automobiles for horses and mules, nor 
in production of meat and milk per 
unit of feed consumed, nor in crop 
yields per acre, nor will any shifts occur 
between the less productive and more 
productive crops and classes of farm 
animals; finally, that agricultural ex- 
ports and imports will increase pro- 
portionally to the increase in popula- 
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-tion—in brief, that all the factors 
affecting the situation, except that of 
_ erop area, remain as at present. At 
present there are three acres of crops 
 ~per person. On the assumption of a 
status quo for all other factors, it is 
a obvious that the 17 million more people 
- in 1940 will require about 50 million 
: “acres more crop land, the 30 million 
more people in 1950 will require 90 
million acres more crop land, and the 
53 million more people in 1975 will 
require 160 million more acres of crops. 
Such amounts of land could be pro- 
vided for out of the 975 million acres, 
more or less, of land in the United 
States that is physically available for 
crop production, of which less than 
half is in crops or plowable pasture at 
present. 

But clearly this assumption that all 
the factors of production, except that 
of crop area, will remain as they are, 
and also that the diet will not change, 
is wholly wrong—in spite of the fact 
that most people assume it to be true. 
It is certain that tractors and auto- 
mobiles will continue to replace horses 
for a few years at least, for there are 
not half enough colts on farms to re- 
place the horses that die or become 
useless each year. 
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If this substitution of tractors, 
trucks and automobiles for horses and 
mules continues for another decade at 
the same rate as during the past dec- 
ade, about 15 million more acres of 
crops will be released to feed meat and 
milk animals. This replacement of 
horses and mules by tractors may be 
more or less rapid than during the past 
decade, but it is unlikely that less than 
10, nor more than 20 million acres of 
crops will be released for meat and milk 
animals, which is an increase of be- 
tween 6 and 12 per cent in the acreage 
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so used at present. This j is 50 to 100 
per cent as great increase as that which 
will likely occur in population. Let us 
assume the smaller figure. 

The remaining half of the increase 
in animal products necessary to main- 
tain the present per capita consumption 
it appears likely will be provided by a 
continuation of the increase in produc- 
tion of meat and milk per unit of feed 
consumed. This amounted to about 
1% per cent a year between the five- 
year period 1917-21 and the period 
1922-26, but as the geographic shifts in 
cattle and hog production from regions 
of less efficient utilization of feed to- 
ward regions of more efficient utiliza- 
tion probably will be less rapid in the 
future, it appears unsafe to estimate 
this increasing production per unit of 
feed consumed at more than 1 per cent 
a year during the next decade, or about 
10 per cent gain in all. This would 
mean a saving of about 18 million more 
acres in the extent of land that would 
be needed to produce the crops re- 
quired by the nation’s meat and milk 
animals a decade hence. 

In other words, these two factors of 
the decrease in horses and mules and 
increase in production of meat and milk 
per unit of feed consumed appear suffi- 
cient to supply the 15 million more 
people a decade hence with the present 
per capita consumption of animal prod- 
ucts without any increase in total 
acreage of crops fed to livestock. This 
is probably true also of pasture land, 
for although there are no data on the 
acreage of pasture required to feed 
horses and mules, it appears probable 
that pasturage is being released by the 
decline in horses and mules at much the 
same rate as crop land. 

This conclusion with regard to the 
next decade involves no change in acre- 
yields of the feed crops, which consti- 
tute about 70 per cent of the total crop 
acreage. It is not unlikely that with 
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the spread of the corn borer the acre- 

i of corn for grain will decline 
somewhat, but it also appears likely 
that the increasing use of the entire 
corn plant for silage and fodder will 
partly, perhaps fully, balance this de- 
crease in grain-yield. It also seems 
likely that with the increasing use of 
fertilizers the acre-yields of oats and 
barley will slowly rise, while the trend 
from non-leguminous toward legumi- 
nous hays, notably alfalfa, will result 
not only in a greater acre-yield of the 
hay crop, but in a still greater feed- 
yield (since leguminous hays are fully 
50 per cent more nutritious than other 
hays). It appears probable, therefore, 
that the production of feed per acre will 
increase rather than decrease during 
the next decade. 

With reference to plant foodstuffs the 
situation is less clear. In view of the 
probable further expansion of both 
wheat and rye production along the 
semi-arid margin of the Great Plains, it 
is unlikely that the acre-yields of these 
crops for the nation as a whole will in- 
crease, and they may decrease. In 
other words, an increase in acreage fully 
equal to the increase in population ap- 
pears likely, provided no change occurs 
in the proportion of these crops ex- 
ported. If, on the other hand, to make 
an extreme assumption, the exports of 
these grains should decrease 6 per cent 
a year on the average, as they did be- 
tween the periods 1919-23 and 1924-28, 
it would provide more wheat and rye 
than would be needed by the 15 million 
more people in 1940 than in 1930. The 
acreage of these bread grains 10 years 
hence is almost certain to fall between 
these limits, and will probably be as 
near the latter (2 million acres decrease) 
as the former (7 million acres increase). 
Moreover, any increase that may occur 
in the per capita consumption of fruits 
and vegetables, if it involves a decrease 
in consumption of other foodstuffs, will 


result in a decrease in crop acreage, 
since fruits and vegetables have very 
high yields per acre. For plant food- 
stuffs as a whole it appears that if the 
nation continues to export the present 
quantity of wheat and rye, the increase 
in acreage is likely to be about as rapid 
as the increase in population, which is 
estimated at 12 per cent; but if exports 
of these grains continue to decline at 
the same rate as during the past decade, 
no increase, but rather a contraction in 
the acreage devoted to plant foodstuffs 
is indicated. It is very probable that 
in 1940 the acreage producing plant 
foodstuffs will be somewhere between 3 
million acres less and 8 million acres 
more than at present. 

For the crops other than those grown 
for feed or food, principally cotton, flax 
and tobacco, the prospect is still more 
uncertain. Cotton acreage has fluctu- 
ated wildly since the war, and even if 
the five-year periods 1919-23 and 1924— 
28 be compared, the acreage increased 
nearly 30 per cent and production over 
40 per cent. Likewise with flax, com- 
paring the two five-year periods, 
acreage increased 100 per cent and pro- 
duction 122 per cent. For tobacco, on 
the contrary, there was a decrease in 
acreage of 3 per cent and in production 
of 5 per cent. For the three crops the 
increase in area was over 10 million 
acres, or 6 per cent a year on the aver- 
age. It is very unlikely that such a 
rate of increase will persist through the 
coming decade, but if it should there 
will be nearly 30 million more acres de- 
voted to these three crops than at 
present. On the other hand, it is as 
likely that the acreage devoted to these 
crops will be no greater then than now. 
To split the difference and allow 15 
million acres increase for these three 
crops is probably as good a guess as can 
be made. 

If the acreage devoted to producing 
feed remains stationary, while that de- 
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voted to food production increases 
about 3 million acres, and that devoted 
to other crops becomes 15 million acres 
greater, we reach the conclusion that 
there will be probably 15 to 20 million 
more acres in crops a decade hence than 
at present. This is an increase of 4 to 
6 per cent, as compared with a prac- 
tically stationary acreage during the 
past decade. Where will these 15 to 
20 million acres of land be found? 

In 1924, according to the census, 
there were about 34 million acres of 
“crop land lying idle or fallow,” of 
which fully 25 million were lying idle. 
The estimates of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics indicate that there 
were about 10 million more acres in 
harvested crops in 1928 than in 1924 
(thus balancing the decrease between 
1919 and 1924). Part of this increase 
came from this idle crop land, part 
from plowable pasture, and a smaller 
part from clearing of forest land. It is 
evident, therefore, that there remains 
enough idle crop land in farms to pro- 
vide for nearly all the probable increase 
in crop acreage by 1939, and, in addi- 
tion, there are over 100 million acres of 


plowable pasture in farms, not to speak 


of the large areas in farms that may be | 
utilized for crops by clearing or drain- 
ing the land. Certainly there will be 
no need to expand the net farm area of 
the nation during the next decade. 

But just as certainly there will be 
expansion in some regions and con- 
traction in other regions. Between 
1920 and 1925 the number of farms 
decreased 329,404 in 1,649 counties and 
increased 252,770 in 1,383 counties; 
while the area of crop land harvested 
decreased 28,658,000 acres in 2,091 
counties and increased 15,962,000 acres 
in 950 counties (Figs. 15 and 16). 
This decrease in crop acreage harvested 
occurred mostly in the counties having 
low land values, as is shown in the 
table below. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
this trend toward the less intensive 
utilization of the less fertile, less 
smooth, or less favorably located land 
will continue during the next decade; 
and, furthermore, that a trend may set 
in toward the more intensive utilization 
of the more fertile, smooth, or favor- 
ably located land. In addition to an 
increasing production per animal and 
per unit of feed consumed, there may 


Decrease 1x Crop Acreace Harvestep, 1919-24, Tasutatep sy Countries AccorDING TO 
Averace or Farm LAnp per Acre, JaAnvary 1, 1920 


Eastern United States (humid portion), 17 Great Plains 


and Far Western States excluded 
7 — 
Net Decrease, 1919-25 
Average Value Acres of Crop 
ofland per Acre 1919 
Acres Per Cent 
54,757,630 5,473,150 10.0 
42,750,909 3,659,219 8.6 
20,978,010 2,000,642 9.5 
28,127,346 777,868 2.8 
8,542,507 81,387 1.0 
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and raw materials. 


also develop a significant increase in 
crop production per acre. 
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This uncertainty with regard to the 
trend in crop yields and the equally 
great uncertainty with regard to the 
trend of exports and imports, renders 
hazardous predictions of the acreage 
needed for crops beyond the next 
decade, as already noted. But it 
appears safe to assume that there will 
be some expansion in the crop acreage 
jn certain portions of the United States 
and some contraction in other portions, 
consequently that selection of land for 
crops, pasture and Forest will be neces- 

For there will be available for 
crops after 1940 doubtless a few million 
acres of crop land lying idle, probably 
over 100 million acres of plowable 
pasture in farms, 25 to 30 million acres 
of irrigable land yet unirrigated, in the 
neighborhood of 75 million acres of 
drainable land yet undrained, between 
100 and 150 million acres of semi-arid 
land appropriate for dry-farming, and 
from 200 to 250 million acres of humid 
unimproved land mostly in forest or 
brush or pasture—in all, an aggregate 
of about 500 million acres, of which 
less than a half would be needed for 
crops to supply a population of 200,- 
000,000, even if crop acreage expanded 
as rapidly as population, which has 
not occurred since 1900 and is not 
likely to occur because of the improve- 
ments in agricultural technique already 
mentioned. It is more likely, that not 
over a fourth of this land physically 
available for crops will ever need to be 
used for crops—unless the United 
States should be called on to contribute 
increasingly to the supply of foods and 
fibres for foreign nations. Rather it 
seems probable that the United States 
will, in the future, exchange more and 
more manufactured products for foods 
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But whether the United States re- 
sumes its réle of bread basket for 
western Europe, or, on the other hand, 
becomes increasingly dependent on 
other parts of the world for food, these 
500 million acres of land that may be 
used for crops or pasture or, in part, 
for forest, or even left to lie idle, con- 
stitute a great national, as well as local, 
problem, whose solution is of the ut- 
most importance to the farmers of the 
nation. 

The tendency will be, as it has been 
in the past, to bring more land into use 
for crops than is needed. Even during 
the years 1920-24, despite the most 
severe agricultural depression in the 
history of the nation, when 20 to 30 
million acres of crop land lay idle, 
over 4 million acres of forest and cut- 
over land were cleared and made suit- 
able for crops. Moreover, miscalcu- 
lation by settlers as to the need for 
more crop land is likely to be more 
common in the future than in the past, 
because the increase of population 
gradually will become less, while 
progress in agricultural technique may 
become more rapid. Rising values of 
land cannot be counted on with that 
assurance which existed prior to the 
war. 

One of the most fundamental ques- 
tions relative to the future of agricul- 
ture in the United States, which must 
be faced, is, how will the selection of 
land for settlement be made? Will it 
be dependent, as in the past, on in- 
dividual experience and knowledge, or 
rather ignorance, guided often by the 
selfish and sometimes short-sighted in- 
terests of land dealers; or will there be 
afforded the aid of an official land clas- 
sification based on the best knowledge 
that the government can provide— 
not only with regard to the quality of 
the land, but also with relation to the 
economic prospect and the need for 
acreage? 
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On the answer to this question will 
Fe depend the woe or the weal of millions 
of men and their families—not alone 
n those who will settle on new farms, but 
also of many already engaged in farm- 
ing. The artificial stimulation of agri- 
cultural settlement during the past 
half century, and consequent excess of 
2 land put into crops, has been one of the 
fundamental causes of the present agri- 


cultural depression. This, however, 
was excusable. No one could foresee 
coming of the automobile and the 
me tractor and the agricultural conse- 
quences, nor the increasing production 

: a of meat and milk per unit of feed con- 
sumed, nor did anyone realize the in- 

ook fluence of shifts from less productive to 
a _ more productive crops per acre, and 
: cod _ from less productive to more produc- 
tive classes of farm animals, upon the 
% area of agricultural land needed. More- 
= _ over, prior to the World War no ade- 
quate evidence existed of the rapid 
- approach of a stationary population; 
a and the downward trend in per capita 
consumption of meat and milk from the 

_ beginning of the century to the begin- 
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ning of the war indicated an inc 
pressure of population on the food 
supply. 

But now anyone can see that new 
forces are abroad in the world. The 
application of science and invention to 
agriculture appears to be advancing at 
an accelerating rate. Nearly all of 
these improvements promote agricul- 
tural production. During the past 
decade they have provided more food 
and better food for the increasing pop- 
ulation without any increase in crop 
acreage. They may continue to do so, 
but it is probable that the net result of 
decreases of crop land in some regions 
and increases in other regions will be a 
slow and irregular increase for the na- 
tion as a whole. Such an increase will 
give renewed hope to the owners of idle 
land and stimulate a myriad of land 
agents into activity. Unless control 
over and guidance of agricultural set- 
tlement is provided for, there is grave 
danger of recurring periods of agricul- 
tural depression such as that which has 
now continued for eight years—indeed, 
the condition may become chronic. 
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|* order to understand better the 
effect of freight rates on agriculture, 
it may be well to trace their history 
since the beginning of the World War. 
In 1914 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted a 5 per cent increase 
on practically all of the rates east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. In 1917 rates 
were again advanced in this area; 
4 this time the advance was 15 per cent. 
In June, 1918, the United States Rail- 
road Administration raised rates 25 
per cent throughout the entire United 
States. This advance was followed by 
a two-year period of stationary rates 
which preceded the greatest rise in the 
history of freight rates. This rise took 

effect on August 26, 1920, and affected 
the entire country, although the 
amount varied for different sections. In 
| the northeastern states rates went up 
| 40 per cent; in the West, 35 per cent; 
and in the Far West and South, 25 per 
eent. The freight moving between 
these sections bore a rate 3314 per cent 
higher than previously. It must be 
remembered that prices had been rising 
all during this period of advancing 
freight rates. As a matter of fact, they 
had risen much faster than rates, and 
had attained levels far in excess of any 
levels ever attained by freight rates. 

But unfortunately for the railroads, 
prices broke just before the last great 
advance took place. After this ad- 
vance, rates stood at the theoretical 
levels of 211 in the Northeast, 169 in 
the West, and 156 in the Far West 
and South. General prices, together 
with prices of agricultural products 
which had stood much higher than 
freight rates when the advance was 
ordered, had crumbled to levels far 
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Rates and Facilities 


By Harry GABRIEL 
Assistant Agricultural Economist, University of Delaware 


below the new high rate levels by the 
time they took effect. Such a storm 
of protest arose that the railroads 
granted a voluntary reduction of 10 per 
cent on rates on agricultural commodi- 
ties in January, 1922. This was fol- 
lowed by an order from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring the 
railroads to reduce rates on all other 
commodities 10 per cent. This de- 
crease became effective July 1, 1922, 
and was the last of any importance. 
Since that time, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been ironing 
out inequalities in the rate structure. 
As most of the revisions have been 
downward during this ironing out proc- 
ess, the rate level is now slightly lower 
than it was in 1922. 


InpEx Numsers or Freicut Rares 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has calculated index num- 
bers of freight rates which show the 
level of freight rates for the United 
States as a whole. These index num- 
bers show that freight rates on agricul- 
tural commodities reached their maxi- 
mum height in 1921, when they stood at 
178, with the year 19138 representing 
100. Thelatest figure available (Decem- 
ber 31, 1927) for these index numbers 
shows the level to be 157.5 The agri- 
cultural price levels stand at 144. 
The Department of Agriculture has also 
calculated index numbers on individual 
commodities. The following table pre- 
sents the 1927 level of these index 
numbers for these commodities. All 
of these reached their height in 1921 
and were reduced in 1922. Most of 
them have declined since 1922, but the 
rates on cotton have advanced since 
that date. 
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Inpex Noumsers or Freicut Rares ror 1927 * 


* U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1927, pp. 1176-1178. 


The following quotation from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, appearing 
in his Annual Report for 1923, sums up 
_ in a nutshell the effect which freight 
_ rates are having on agriculture: 
_ High freight rates still prevail and, while 
: - not the cause of low farm prices, place one 

2 rag more additional burden upon the farmer 
; _ Which he can ill afford to pay in view of the 

_ prices he must take for his products. Also 
_ they place him at a disadvantage with his 
_ foreign competitors in world markets in the 
case of those farm products which we 


it 

Western District | Eastern District | Southern District = 

Cattle .. 153 199 136 st 
Hogs... 150 214 
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BurpeEn or Hicu Rates 


| The plea is often made that the 
_ farmer bears a very small proportion 
_ of the freight rate; nevertheless, he 
stands a sufficient portion to aggra- 
vate his depressed condition. Even 
_ though freight rates represent a com- 
paratively small loss to each individual 


farmer, this loss comes at a time when 


For eight years he has felt the pressure 
of high freight rates, and while in re- 
cent years this pressure may not have 
- been excessive, the everlasting cer- 
tainty of it becomes aggravating. 

oe = It will be noted that all of the major 
changes in freight rates were in the 
form of percentage advances and re- 
 ductions. That is, all of the rates were 


increased by a definite percentage re- 
gardless of the value of the commodity, 
Percentage changes of freight rates are 
unduly severe on low-grade commodi- 
ties because the freight rate represents 
a large proportion of their value. 
Therefore, when rates are increased by 
this method, the extra cost for freight 
rates is a great deal larger proportion 
of the sale price than the extra freight 
charges on more concentrated products. 
For instance, if the freight rate on a ton 
of hay is $5 and the rate is increased 
40 per cent, the added charge is $2. 
This advance is a considerable portion 
of the value of the hay. On the other 
hand, if the freight on a pair of shoes 
is 10 cents and the advance is 40 per 
cent, the increased charge is only 4 
cents per pair which is a very small 
proportion of the total value of the 
shoes. As most agricultural commod- 
ities, especially those produced in the 
Middle West, are bulky products, the 
added freight charge due to a percent- 
age advance, is a greater burden on 
agriculture than a like increase would 
be on more concentrated products. 


Some EXAMPLES 


The burden of high freight rates falls 
unequally on farmers in different sec- 
tions of the country. In this case, the 
man who can least afford to stand any 
added expense is the one who is hardest 
hit. A few farmers are distinctly 
better off with high freight rates. Let 


| 
export 
7 While this statement was made in 
1928, the same general situation still 
Be) prevails at the present time. 
vet 


us examine the case of California, for 
instance. California consumes more 
wheat than it produces. Accordingly, 
wheat must be shipped in from other 
states to supply the needs of consumers 
as well as for blending purposes. As 
California is deficit territory, then the 
price of wheat is based on the price in 
primary markets of the East plus the 
freight to California. The result is 
that a general reduction of wheat rates 
would ordinarily reduce the price re- 
ceived by the California farmer for his 
wheat. 

Let us consider the case of the South 
fora moment. There has been much 
discussion about a diversified agricul- 
ture for the South, If such diversity 
takes place, the southern farmer will be 
a producer of wheat and hay instead 
of a buyer of these products. The 
southern farmer believes that cotton 
must remain the staple crop of the 
South, but for purposes of economy it 
is urged that each cotton farmer should 
himself produce whatever he and his 
farm animals require. The southern 
soil is capable of producing such essen- 
tial commodities, and plans for the 
diversification and rotation of crops 
have made some headway. Naturally 
this has resulted in surplus production 
of grains and hay by many southern 
farmers. 

Prices of grain in the South are 
based on the price at primary markets, 
such as Chicago, plus the freight rates 
to given points in the South. As the 
South is a deficit section in the pro- 
duction of grain, that is what will 
be paid under ordinary conditions. If 
the rates from such primary markets 
to the South are reduced, the logical 
result will be a corresponding lowering 
of grain prices at southern points. 
This will react to the detriment of the 
southern farmer. 

On the other hand, as the Middle 
West is a surplus producing area for 
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many commodities, it suffers greatly 
from high freight rates, and this is the 
section which can least afford to stand 
such an added expense. In this sec- 
tion, land values have decreased great- 
ly. The prices of the commodities 
raised have been comparatively low. 
Nearly all the produce raised is shipped 
to other sections, and so must stand 
a freight charge. This is an added 
burden on a man who is already 
over-taxed. 

The farmer who sells 2xport wheat is 
in even worse case thun the one who 
ships his produce to dom<stic markets. 
He comes into competition with more 
favorably situated farmers abroad. 
Other countries with a shorter haul 
to the seaboard can deliver wheat to 
the ships cheaper than the American 
farmer. As the price of exported 
wheat is fixed outside the exporting 
country, the net price is obtained by 
subtracting from the world price the 
cost of hauling and handling. If the 
freight rate to the seaboard is greater 
in one export country than another, 
then the country with the higher rate 
is placed at distinct disadvantage. 
Every freight rate advance, therefore, 
places an added burden on the farmer 
to the full extent of the advance. 
Export rates are considerably higher 
than before the agricultural depression 
began; consequently, the suffering of 
the middle western farmer has been 
considerably augmented by them. 

The freight-rate situation is aggra- 
vated by the belief among farmers that 
the railroads are swimming in wealth 
and that the Government guarantees 
them a fair return on their investment. 
This is not the case, for while it is true 
that the railroads, as a whole, are very 
prosperous, yet there are some which 
are in a precarious financial situation. 
Also, the so-called guarantee is, in real- 
ity, not a guarantee at all but merely 
a guiding principle for the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. The purpose 
of this so-called guarantee clause 
was to build up a system of railways 
prepared to handle promptly all of the 
_ traffic of the country. It aims to give 

the owners of the railways an oppor- 
tunity to earn enough to maintain their 


properties and equipment in such a 


state of efficiency that they can carry 
well this burden. 

Tt should be remembered, in fairness 
to the carriers, that although they have 
no doubt caused much agricultural 
_ suffering by the increase in rates, they 
have, by the same method, overcome 
_ one difficulty in their service which in 
years past cost the farmers immense 
gums. This is the loss caused by the 


Jack of sufficient cars and engines to 


_ earry peak loads at the harvest season. 
In a report made to the Federal Re- 
_ serve Board by the Chairman of the 

Board of Federal Reserve Banks of 

_ Minneapolis in 1924, the following 

appears: 

"The losses a year ago, due to the heavy 


Beker shortage of grain cars, stock cars, and in 


motive power, cannot, of course, be accu- 
_ pately computed. Farmers lost their mar- 
kets through inability to move their crops 
at the right time. Stockmen took heavy 


 Josses through inability to load at the right 


_ time and through shrinkage because of the 
_ slow movement to market. The aggregate 
money losses were, in all probability, far 
greater than any amount that freight-rate 
_ reductions would have involved. It seems 

clear that the farmers’ cutstanding require- 
ment is a full measure of prompt and ade- 
quate service. of rates are of far 


IncREASE Rates N 
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might result. If rates had remained 
low, railroads would have been unable 
to improve their equipment and car 
shortages would not have been 
eliminated. 

The bulk of the national grain supply 
is produced in the West. The West, 
after supplying its own needs and the 
shortage of the eastern states, has a 
large surplus of grain and grain prod- 
ucts which must find markets else. 
where. Much of this traffic must move 
long distances and this requires facili- 
ties for timely and efficient transporta- 
tion without which these products 
would be of little value or benefit. 
Unless the railroads owning these 
facilities realize sufficient revenue to 
enable them to function with a high 
degree of efficiency, industry and com- 
merce in general, including agriculture, 
will suffer. With higher rates, rail- 
roads have been able to so improve 
their equipment as to practically elimi- 
nate car shortage and thus save the 
farmers millions of dollars of loss 
annually. 

During the past few years, railroads 
have efficiently handled a large volume 
of tonnage. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the welfare of the country 
and of agriculture that the railroads 
be maintained in such a state that they 
can render such satisfactory service. 
Upon the flourishing condition of 
agriculture and transportation depends 
largely the country’s permanent pros- 
perity. To assist one of them unduly 
at the expense of the other at a time 
when neither is in an ideally prosperous 
condition would be of doubtful value 
to the country. On the other hand, 


it seems that agriculture has a lawful 
grievance so far as freight rates are 
concerned, and it is entitled to have the 
situation corrected even if it should 
become necessary to increase rates on 
other commodities. 


1920, after the carriers were re- 
leased from Federal control, it became 
apparent that unless the carriers were 

given financial assistance in the way of 
Be jane rates, a breakdown in the 
transportation system of the country 
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MMIGRATION does not flow in 
great volume from one country to 
another unless one country possesses 
a decided advantage in the ratio of 
population to resources or in cultural 
achievement. Prior to 1890 cheap 
land, sparsely settled, furnished the at- 
traction which drew millions of Euro- 
peans to the United States in search of 
economic advancement. It is, of 
course, true that social conditions in 
the lands from which they came were 
factors of no little importance in their 
decision to migrate, but the choice of 
America as a new home was largely the 
result of the knowledge that farms 
could be secured at a relatively small 
cost. To some the United States was 
a “haven of refuge” from religious, 
political and class oppression, a “land 
of opportunity” where all might have 
freedom to worship as they wished and 
to be free from governmental inter- 
ference in the details of their lives, but 
had it not been for the existence of a 
great public domain with almost un- 
limited possibilities for economic suc- 
cess, few would have chosen such a 
remote and unknown destination. It 
has been a popular pastime for school 
books to emphasize the more idealistic 
motives of immigrants, but a more 
scholarly examination of the evidence 
appears to discredit such popular tradi- 
tions. 
Considering the state of economic 
development, Europe may be said to 
have been ane during the 


The Public Lands and Immigration 
By DonaLp Youne 
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first half of the nineteenth century. 
This was especially true of the British 
Isles and Germany. In Ireland, for 
example, some eight million people 
were supported at a squalid level of 
existence in this period, and with the 
subsequent failure of the potato crop 
and abuses of the landlord system sur- 
plus millions were forced to migrate for 
economic reasons which were rational- 
ized into religious and political excuses. 
This migration is largely responsible 
for the reduction of the population of 
Ireland to about four million people. 
Similar conditions, though perhaps not 
so sharply defined, existed throughout 
other parts of Europe with similar re- 
sults up until the time when industrial 
development gave empioyment to add- 
ed millions who could not have ex- 
isted in an agricultural society. 

The millions of landless Europeans 
who sought economic refuge in the 
United States were from the earliest 
times received with a mixture of hos- 
pitality and suspicion. It is easily 
understandable that the suspicion was 
least common in those areas where the 
public lands were readily available. 
Although these lands were the property 
of the entire nation, sharply divergent 
land and immigrant policies were ad- 
vocated by different sections of the 
country. 


SECTIONAL INTERESTS IN IMMIGRATION 


The South sought severe immigra- 
tion restriction in order that Western 
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lands might be reserved for an exten- 
sion of the plantation system and 
slavery. If the West were opened for 
settlement by small landholders the 
political position of the free states 
would be strengthened. Moreover, 
_ many of the poorer white class of the 
_ South would be induced to migrate, to 
the supposed detriment of the South. 
_ With the exhaustion of the soil of the 
_ seaboard states under the wasteful 
slave system it was essential that new 
cotton and tobacco lands should be 
we, available for further exploitation. 
‘Thus the antagonism of this section 
to a liberal land policy which encour- 
5 aged an unrestricted immigration is 
gis readily understood in spite of the fact 
_ that few immigrants went to the South. 
: ve It is worthy of note that the Home- 
stead Act was held off until the South 
was eliminated as a political factor. 
_ The East opposed a liberal land 
policy, but was friendly to a large im- 
_ migration, preferably of Protestants. 
_ Even in the early days manufacturers 
were anxious to build up a large labor 
supply which would be skilled, perma- 
nent and docile. Free immigration 
.° serve this purpose, for a fair 
number of immigrants were skilled in- 
dustrial workers and it was not im- 
possible to train the others. A free 
land policy, however, tended to offset 
_ these advantages by reducing the num- 
bers of immigrants who settled or re- 
mained permanently in the manufac- 
turing states as well as by creating an 
independent spirit among employes. 
A land policy which would reduce 
taxation by making the public domain 
an important source of revenue of 
course appealed to the Eastern manu- 
facturers and property holders more 
than one planned to encourage settle- 
ment. The agriculturalists naturally 
were desirous of having public lands 
open for settlement by members of 
their own community or group. 


Free land and free immigration were 
favored by those states in which large 
areas of public domain existed. This 
attitude was the result of the theory 
that their prosperity depended on the 
rapid increase of population and the 
development of unoccupied territory, 
Another factor was the large number of 
foreign born who settled in these states 
early in the nineteenth century and 
were generally friendly to other aliens, 
For example, it is doubtful whether 
Lincoln would have been elected in 
1860 had it not been for the support of 
the German vote which favored his 
liberal land policy. However, even 
had there been no foreign born in these 
areas the belief in the desirability of 
rapid utilization of undeveloped re- 
sources was so widespread that any 
other policies would have been un- 
thinkable. After the Civil War and 
the subsequent development of Eastern 
industries, national attention was fo- 
cused on the possible profits to be 
derived from the exploitation of natural 
resources so that a similar attitude was 
adopted by the East and held until the 
exhaustion of the public domain. 


Some GaINns 


While the benefits to be reaped from 
filling up the sparsely populated lands 
with immigrants in as little time as 
possible have been grossly exaggerated 
and while such a policy has in many 
places resulted in a careless waste of 
natural resources, there nevertheless 
have been certain gains secured through 
such procedure. 

In the first place, newly developed 
farm regions are well adapted for the 
quiet assimilation of foreign elements 
which might easily produce serious 
cultural conflicts in a less happy en- 
vironment. Rural districts are per- 
haps less tolerant than urban of 
divergent views on religious, moral and 
other social questions, but regardless of 
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this fact the cadens Catholic, the Rus- 
sian Jew and the Bohemian Free- 
thinker are likely to suffer fewer 
maladjustments as farmers than as in- 
dustrial workers. The relative inde- 
pendence, the isolation and the long 
hours of labor of the farmer tend to 
prevent or make unnecessary the fre- 
quent, intimate contacts of diverse 
nationalities which may so easily 
arouse antipathies. It takes longer to 
assimilate the immigrant in the rural 
districts than it does in the city, but 
this longer time is of little consequence 
because differences and antagonisms do 
not create problems of the same mag- 
nitude for the farmer as for the city 
dweller. 

In the second place, the immigrant 
settling on public lands increases the 
production of food supplies which are 
necessary for the growth of industrial 
and urban life. It is doubtful whether 
the economic expansion of the East 
would have been possible until a much 
later time had it not been for the sur- 
plus foods produced by the German 
and Scandinavian farmers of the Mid- 
dle West. The fact that the surplus of 
food stuffs was sufficient for a long 
time to permit the United States high 
rank among the food exporting nations 
of the world must also be written to the 
credit of the immigrant farmer. 


Some PrRoBLEMS 


Whatever gains may have been de- 
rived from the fortunate relationship 
between the nineteenth century immi- 
grant and the public lands of the West 
it must be conceded that it is possible 
to crowd too many people into any 
given area. The optimum population 
has been defined as that number of 
people which produces the greatest per 
capita return per unit of land at any 
given state of the arts. We cannot 
keep pouring immigrants into our rural 
districts and hope for adequate returns 


unless we have a blind faith that some- 
how or other a revolution in agricul- 
tural method will bring about an un- 
heard of increase in yield. Of course, 
for years the public domain seemed so 
vast that any possibility of its exhaus- 
tion for generations to come was 
practically beyond belief. Conse- 
quently migrants from the East and 
immigrants from Europe were per- 
mitted and encouraged to pour into our 
sparsely settled territories to the end 
that prosperity might be assured the 
nation. The immigrant settler was 
desired for the good times he was sure 
to bring, and the idea that the great 
open spaces might soon be crowded or 
that cheap lands might jump in price to 
three, four, five hundred dollars or 
more per acre, occurred to but few in- 
dividuals and their advice went un- 
heeded. 

It has been argued that the immi- 
grant has really not increased the total 
population of the United States but 
that he has supplanted the expected 
increase of the native stock. The ar- 
gument is usually supported by the 
theory that the native birth rate has 
been sensitive to the economic compe- 
tition of the immigrant and by the 
observation that the native birth rate 
has declined most at the time and 
places of greatest immigration. The 
answer is that the native birth rate 
declined because of urbanization and 
industrialization, and that only in so 
far as the immigrant aided in the de- 
velopment of these aspects of modern 
life did he cause a reduction in the 
number of children born. It must not 
be forgotten that the birth rate has 
declined in all industrialized nations 
regardless of the amount of immigra- 
tion into them. When all the evidence 
is considered it is safe to say that the 
rate of our population increase would 
have been appreciably less without the 
addition of immigration from Europe 
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and that our public lands would have _ steads, but also through grants to rail- pu 

_ been much more slowly exhausted. roads, education, Indians, forest re. att 
serves, parks, and special grants. By du 
Our Lanp Poticres 1890 the best of the public agricultural | 
pep Historically the appropriation of lands were exhausted, and settlers be- tut 
“% " 4 _ public land in the United States may gan to turn to semi-arid, cutover and th 
- be divided into two periods: (1) that swamp land. Sales of Indian lands, m 
_ prior to 1862, during which the public reclamation projects, and liberal graz- 101 


ing grants have continued to offer sel 
inducements to immigrants, but the ot! 
opportunities witnessed during the 
years between 1862 and 1890 can never 
be duplicated. Since the beginning of 
Federal control, the record of our dis- 


Ee at lands were regarded as a source of 
Bie revenue and (2) the period since 1862, 
-* _ during which the object of the Govern- 
a ment has been to secure the develop- 
_ ment of the lands as rapidly as possible. 
- _ The year 1862 does not mark a sharp 


transition from a policy of sales to one 
a free land, for sales continued on a 


considerable scale up until quite recent 


times, but after that year any person 


bt _ desiring a farm could secure it free of 
charge by fulfilling the requirements of 
the Homestead Act. 


‘ 


Under the land acts prior to 1862 
_ land was sold in tracts as small as forty 
acres and as large as a half million 


acres. The price ranged from one to 


_ two dollars, though the bulk was sold at 
a dollar and a quarter per acre. The 
_ peak of sales was reached in 1836, when 


over 20,000,000 acres were sold for 
- approximately $25,000,000. Few other 


years approached this in volume of 
sales, but between 1796 and 1862 about 
157,000,000 acres were disposed of at a 
sum exceeding $186,000,000. This is 
a considerable amount when set down 
as a lump sum, but it is doubtful 
whether the public lands constituted a 
source of net revenue to the Federal 
Government during this period. In 
addition to this, some 68,000,000 acres 
allowed as bounties to soldiers were 
disposed of under acts passed prior to 
1862. Much of the land alienated 
during this period found its way into 
the hands of immigrants, especially in 
the Northwest Territory. 

The years following 1862 are marked 
by an extravagant disbursement of 
lands, not only through free home- 


tribution of the public lands reads 
roughly as follows:' 


Acres 

Homesteads (including timber, 
nay and reclamation lands) 256,000,000 
Sales (cash and credit)... ..... 220,000,000 
Forest reserves, parks, etc... ... 170,000,000 
Railroads, highways and canals 137,000,000 
Military bounty lands........ 68,000,000 
Swamp land grants........... 64,000,000 
Mineral and power reservations 48,000,000 
Indian reservations........... 35,000,000 
Timber and stone............ 35,000,000 
Miscellaneous................ 79,000,000 
Remaining public domain... .. . 186,000,000 


The reaction from the exhaustion of 
our public lands has been marked since 
1890. This is seen in the rapid rise in 
the value of farm land, and in the in- 
crease of tenancy, especially among 
young farmers. 


IMMIGRATION 


One would naturally expect that 
when the so-called free lands were 
practically exhausted there would be a 
sharp change in the public attitude to- 
wards further immigration. To a cer- 
tain extent such a change occurred, but 
it was definitely held in check by in- 
dustrial expansion which absorbed 
many more Europeans than had pre- 

1 Hibbard, B. H—A History of the Public Land 
Policies, p. 570. Macmillan, New York, 1924. 
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yiously gone to the farms. As the 
public lands decreased in acreage and 
attractiveness large scale factory pro- 
duction increased so that we had one 
form of economic inducement substi- 
tuted for another in such a manner that 
the stream of immigrants increased 
more rapidly than ever. Public opin- 
jon, as usual, was split on the basis of 
self interest. The manufacturers and 
others who gained by having a large 
labor supply fought bitterly to keep the 
gates open. The laboring classes in- 
sisted just as bitterly that limits should 
be placed on the number of new resi- 
dents to be admitted each year. The 
farmers, although less interested than 
the city workers for the simple reason 
that immigrants no longer came in 
large numbers to the rural districts, 
were, nevertheless, unfriendly. Re- 
strictive legislation was finally forced 
through, beginning with the law of 
1882 and continuing with increasing 
severity up through the laws of 1917, 
1921 and 1924. After the free lands 
were used up the immigrant neither 
supplied food for the non-agricultural 
worker nor speeded the exploitation of 
rural areas. Instead, he became a 
severe competitor of the masses and as 
such was voted into minor importance 
by contract labor laws, literacy tests, 
quota acts and other restrictive meas- 
ures. His usefulness gone, he was de- 
serted even by his brother immigrants. 

The explanation that the recent im- 
migrant does not go to the farm because 
there is no farm land within reach of an 
immigrant’s purse, now that the public 
domain has been exhausted, apparently 
has not occurred to many who shudder 
at the rapid rise of the city. It is 
alleged that he is of a racial type which 
does not take to rural life, in spite of 
the fact that in Europe farming was 
his main occupation. It is said that he 
wishes to have the fellowship and aid of 
his own kind | by living in city communi- 


igs 


ties of his own nationality where his 
own language and customs prevail, 
although it is well known that the 
German and Swede had no difficulty in 
finding such communities in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The claim is made 
that he is only a temporary resident 
intending to return to his native land 
as soon as a little money has been laid 
by, regardless of the common knowl- 
edge that he shows a relatively slight 
tendency to do so. The sixth revision 
(1926) of that standard text on The 
Immigration Problem by Jenks and 
Lauck, in two sections, entitled ““Why 
the Immigrant Does Not Go to the 
Land” and “Getting the Immigrant on 
the Land,” does not even mention the 
scarcity and high cost of land today as 
a factor. Changes which are con- 
sidered undesirable must apparently be 
blamed on the immigrant and not on 
ourselves. Yet the fact is almost 
self-evident that the “new” immigrant 
from southern and eastern Europe 
stays in the industrial areas and en- 
gages in industry or commerce largely 
because there is nothing else for him to 
do now that free land is no longer an 
economic attraction. 

It is sometimes said that the exhaus- 
tion of public lands has resulted in a 
shift in the race and nationality of our 
immigrants from the land-loving north- 
ern and western European to the 
wage-working southern and _ eastern 
European peasant. Almost all immi- 
grants migrate primarily for economic 
reasons, and those who have come to 
the United States are no exception to 
this general rule. It so happens that 
the economic discontent which drove 
the English, Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans to our country occurred early 
when free land was still available, while 
the Italians, Greeks, Slavs, and other 
“new” immigrants did not have suffi- 
cient incentive and knowledge to 
migrate to America until industry 
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offered the prime opportunity for 
economic improvement. It should be 
remembered that the Italian who mi- 
grates to Brazil is easily persuaded to 
become a rural dweller. Had the 
European push been reversed in time it 
would have been the southern Euro- 
pean who settled out West and the 
northern European who manned our 
factories and mills. This does not 
mean that there may not be some small 
groups who would prefer the cities in 
any case. The majority, however, go 
where the opportunities are the greatest. 

It has been pointed out that one of 
the advantages derived from immi- 
grant settlement on public lands was 
the tremendous production of food 
stuffs which permitted the United 
States to become a food exporting na- 
tion. It follows that with the exhaus- 
tion of these lands and the shift to a 
predominantly urban population, this 
situation has been altered so that a 
smaller amount of food products can 
now be exported and more must be 
imported. 

There has also been an increased 
difficulty of cultural adjustment be- 


P cas tween the foreign born and the native 
born. Part of this difficulty of adjust- 


ment grows out of the fact that the new 

- immigrant comes to us with a cultural 
background in many respects funda- 
mentally different from that of the old 


immigrant who for reasons of religions, 


_ language, political and other similari- 
ties with our early inhabitants fitted 
into our national life with a minimum 
of friction. 


But another not inconsid- 
erable part is the result of jamming 


hundreds of thousands of foreigners 
_ into cur cities, where speed of assimila- 


- tion is much more essential than in the 
country, due to the more frequent and 


more intimate contacts with employers, 

traders, neighbors, and other individ- 
uals who are often of vastly differing 
customs and standards. The resultant 
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irritations and open hostilities are quite 
obvious and cannot be avoided op 
minimized by an isolation at all com. 
parable to that which may be enjoyed 
by the farmer in similar difficulties, 
The recent increased emphasis op 
“Americanization” work by our em- 
ployers, schools, government and other 
agencies is in large measure an effort to 
develop a formal substitute which will 
assimilate rapidly a people who could 
take their time about it without much 
danger to themselves or their native- 
born neighbors if they but lived in 
newly opened, sparsely populated terri- 
tory as did the early comers. 


A Sounp Nationa. Economy 


There is a popular tradition in our 
country to the effect that all immi- 
grants entering the United States 
should spend a prolonged period of 
rural purification from things Euro- 
pean. Based, as it probably is, upon 
the successful assimilation of German 
and Scandinavian farmers in the Mid- 
dle West, this tradition assumes that 
their assimilation was thorough be- 
cause it was carried on in rural dis- 
tricts. It is then but a short step to 
the conclusion that all immigrants 
should be sent to the farms. 

Closer examination will show other 
reasons for this prevalent opinion. 
Rural residents are predominantly 
Protestant and north European. If 
these are the ideal bases for American 
citizenship it is wise to inculcate 
evangelistic religion, Anglo Saxon in- 
stitutions, and democratic zeal as 
promptly as possible. Moreover, it is 
believed by many that our machine 
methods of farming and the steadily 
growing system of cotperative market- 
ing should be especially efficient instru- 
ments for the adaptation of new arrival 
to American life. Horace Greeley’s 
admonition to young men is still a 
hard-worked bromide, despite the fact 
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that the “West” of which he spoke 
practically disappeared thirty years 
ago. The ardor of city dwellers for 
home gardens, poultry farms and truck 
patches has cooled remarkably during 
the past decade, but shrewd consumers 
have not lost sight of the fact that a 
plentiful supply of farm laborers means 
cheap food, cheap clothing, and easier 
living in urban centers. The fantastic 
fiction that every farm home is a na- 
tional asset serves a real purpose in 
keeping the market flooded with agri- 
cultural products, but it may not fur- 
nish a sound economic basis for the em- 
ployment of our manpower. 

Statesmen who would direct our 


} surplus population toward agriculture 


for social reasons fail to distinguish be- 
tween a class of prosperous, land-own- 
ing farmers and a class of poverty- 
stricken peasants. With the present 
speculative prices of land in our best 
agricultural areas, and the deflated 
prices of farm products, the purchase 
of a farm solely through its earnings is 
almost impossible. The barriers to 
ownership have increased until they 
have become almost insurmountable 
for the young man without means. 
Fifty years ago a young man needed 
only a horse, a few simple implements, 
and some seed to become a farmer, but 
at present even a tenant needs equip- 
ment costing as much as three or four 
thousand dollars to operate a sizable 
farm in the corn belt. Agriculture is 
at present a business of long hours, 
severe drudgery, and meager returns. 
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GRATION 


To send immigrants to our rural dis- 
tricts means simply to build up a class 
of farm laborers with a precarious sub- 
sistence. The present trend of agri- 
cultural economy is to supplant hand 
labor by machinery and to send the 
surplus workers into industry. For 
several decades the surplus population 
of many of our best farming regions has 
been poured into urban centers, and 
where replacements were needed they 
have been drawn from less prosperous 
rural districts. The increased pro- 
ductivity of the unit of farm labor has 
permitted simultaneous decrease of 
rural population and increase of agri- 
cultural production. There is no scar- 
city of farm labor, indeed there is a 
surfeit of labor when men can be hired 
to drive a one-horse plow. A sound 
national economy will direct labor to- 
ward the pursuits which offer the 
greatest rewards, and at present those 
rewards are to be found in industry. 

The economic differential between 
industry and agriculture has accounted 
for the migration of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes and the importation 
of thousands of Mexicans to urban 
centers since 1920. To direct immi- 
grants to rural districts at present is to 
counteract a wholesome economic drift 
which promises to give us a smaller 
but more efficient, more prosperous and 
more intelligent farm population. If 
our country cannot afford the newcom- 
ers a status above that of peasantry or 
underpaid farm labor we should pre- 
vent their admission. 
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INCE the farmer has suffered 

from an unstable and inadequate 
income it may seem rather elementary 
to state that his problem is primarily a 
monetary problem. On conspicuous 
and numerous occasions it has been 
identified as such, and stabilization of 
the general price level has been urged as 
a specific remedy for the farmer’s ills.' 
This obvious and plausible analysis and 
remedy, however attractive on first 
thought, fails to reach the heart of the 
problem. 

This is not the place for a detailed 
consideration of the many proposals 
for stabilizing the general exchange 
value of the dollar. We know that for- 
midable impediments militate against 
the early adoption of the best of these 
proposals? Let us grant, however, 
that these obstacles have been swept 
aside or have lacked substance, that a 
plan has been adopted and that sta- 
bility in the general price level has 
been achieved. By no means does it 
follow that the farmer can bid his 
troubles farewell. 


GENERAL Price Leve. 


A true general price level is a 
weighted average of the price relatives 
of all commodities and services for which 
men offer money. Such an ideal meas- 
ure of the value of money does not 

exist. We have approximations it is 
true, but the indices upon which we 
_ most depend are but distant approaches 
_ to this ideal. The wholesale prices of 


1 Stabilization Hearings, H. R. 7895, 69th 


Congress, Ist Session, Part 1, p. 5. 
* For a general treatment of this subject see 


the author's “Stabilization of Prices,” The 


oda Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 


Stabilization of Prices and the Farmer's Income 
. _ The Need for Control of the Farm Supply 


By J. S. Lawrence, Pu.D. 
Professor of Economics, Princeton University 
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550 commodities are employed to con- 
struct the index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but these commodities con- 
stitute only 5 per cent of all the goods 
and services for which we spend our 
dollars? This is obviously neither an 
accurate nor fair measure of general 
purchasing power, and yet it is used for 
that purpose more frequently than any 
other index. The revised index of the 
general price level developed by Carl 
Snyder is perhaps the best measure of 
the exchange value of money which has 
yet been developed.‘ A general price 
level must necessarily be a mathemati- 
cal concept dealing in averages, and it 
is an average of all prices, properly 
weighted, which our stabilization plans 
propose to fix. Within this average, 
the resultant of thousands of weighted 
price relatives, there is ample room for 
extreme fluctuations in the prices of 
single commodities and groups of com- 
modities. The farmer is interested 
primarily in the prices of the crops 
which he must sell, and to lead him to 
believe that any plan for stabilization 
of the general price level will eliminate 
the fluctuations of the prices of the 
goods he has to sell is to lead him 
astray. 

Much confusion prevails concerning 
the distinction between particular and 
general prices. While the latter may 
be substantially influenced by mone- 
tary policy, the former will display the 
effect of changes in the supply much 
more distinctly. It is clearly fallacious 
to hold that stabilization of the general 

* Stabilization Hearings, H. R. 7895, pp. 593- 


594. 
‘ The Review of Economic Statistics, February, 
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price level will stabilize the farmer’s 
icular prices, or that the general 
ice level may be so manipulated as to 
secure for the farmer a fair return for 
his efforts. Undoubtedly the latter 
was in the mind of the witness who in 
discussing the Strong Amendment as- 
serted, “We do not want to start unless 
wheat and cotton and everything else 
is up.” 5 

As a matter of fact, the adoption of 
any mechanical formula for stabiliza- 
tion of the general price level might 
well result in disturbances as serious as 
those which now flow from aberrations 
in the general value of the dollar. 

Since the price level is a mathematical 
average, it follows that a change in the 
price of any single important group of 
commodities must be compensated by 
an opposite change in the price of an 
equally important group in order that 
stability in the general level may be 
maintained. Let us assume that there 
isa world shortage of wheat and that 
the United States has been so fortunate 
as to raise a bumper crop. The price 
of wheat and all its products would 
tise throughout the world. Since this 
gain bears a substantial weight in our 
general index, the latter would tend to 
nse. If we are determined to maintain 
astable general level of prices it will be 
necessary to apply measures which will 
check this rise. Wheat will probably 
be strong enough to maintain its price 
position, but some other commodity, 
such as cotton, may find itself in a 
weaker position and be compelled to 
yield to the price pressure which our 
authorities are applying in their efforts 
to reduce the general price level. It 
will be a doubtful consolation to the 


. cotton farmer of the South that his 


brethren of the Northwest have gained 
what he has lost and that the general 
purchasing power of the dollar has been 
maintained. 


* Hearings on H. R. 11788, p. 105. (earn 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND THE FARMER’S Income — 


How far a stability of the general 
price level will fail to allay the misfor- 
tunes of the farmers, in so far as they 
are due to fluctuating prices, may be 
seen by a consideration of the general 
price level and the price of wheat and 
cotton over a representative five-year 
period. 


Inpex or Prices 


The accompanying table gives us an 
index of general prices for the five-year 
period 1923-1927, together with an 
index of cotton prices and another for 
wheat. During this five-year period 
the general price level moves through 
a range of ten points, from 163 to 178; 
the price of wheat roams from 111.3 to 
209.0, a range of 97.7 points; while cot- 
ton flits like some volatile spirit through 
the enormous range of 180.4 points be- 
tween 96.4 and 276.8. It is little won- 
der that the farmer yearns for stabiliza- 
tion of prices, but it is stabilization of 
particular prices which he needs. 

To assert that the reformation of the 
“unstable dollar” will relieve him of his 
ills betrays a misconception of the prob- 
lem. It is doubtful if the adoption of 
stabilization of the general price level 
as the deliberate and conscious objec- 
tive of Federal Reserve Policy could 
achieve greater stability than we have 
had during the five-year period under 
consideration. That the absence of 
marked oscillations has been the result 
solely of fortuitous factors cannot be 
maintained. It is certain that stability 
of general prices is a condition toward 
which any sound banking policy should 
be directed, but it is not the sole ob- 
jective nor the most important. We 
may say that wisdom and skill in the 
administration of the Federal Reserve 
System added to favorable general 
conditions has made the remarkable 
general stability of this five-year period 
possible. The freedom with which the 
prices of cotton and wheat have been 
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Inpex or Prices 


al 
1913= 100 fr 
le’ 
a General General 
Months Price | Cotton | Wheat Months Price | Cotton | Wheat | ™ 
oe Level Level fa 
1923 (1) (2) (5) 1925—continued 
January......... 168 | 215.2] 181.8 |] July............ 170 | 190.9] 17% 3 
February........ 164 | 228.1] 136.3 |} August.......... 171 182.4] 179.5 
March.......... 165 | 20.4] 133.2 || September....... 171 180.0] 170.8 
165 | 187.2 || October......... 172 | 165.8} 169.7 
ae’ 166 | 181.4 || November....... 173 | 156.1] 1765 
166 225.2) 121.0 December. ...... 178 152.3 | 198.6 
165 | 200.6] 111.3 
August .......... 165 | 19%.6| 117.4 1926 
September. ...... 165 | 215.0] 196.6 |] January......... 173 | 158.6] 
October. ........ 166 | 229.5 | 181.1 || February........ 172 | 157.0] 198.4 
November... .... 166 | 266.5] 119.6 |} March.......... 171 144.9] 178.2 
December... .... 166 | 276.8| 121.8 || April............ 171 142.4] 182.8 
171 141.9] 179.7 
1924 171 188.7 | 167.8 
January......... 167 268.7 | 194.1 || July............ 171 148.6] 167.5 
February........ 167 | 251.8] 128.6 || August.......... 171 142.8] 155.8 
March.......... 166 | @27.2| 127.6 || September....... 172 | 126.9| 152.7 
165 236.1} 123.5 || October......... 171 100.6 | 158.2 
165 240.6 | 128.9 || November....... 172 97.9| 151.8 
164 | 230.7 | 138.0 || December....... 171 96.4] 157.6 
165 | 229.1] 152.9 (4) (7) 
August .......... 166 | 212.2) 148.5 
September ....... 165 | 181.4] 147.9 1927 
October... ...... 165 | 184.7] 162.7 |} January......... 170 103.5 | 158.4 
November. ...... 166 | 189.0] 167.5 || February........ 170 | 108.6] 158.1 
December... . . . . 168 | 185.9] 184.8 || March.......... 170 | 111.6] 149.7 
(3) (6) 169 | 112.6} M72 
170 123.9 | 162.0 
1925 171 129.2 | 165.6 
January......... 169 186.6 | 209.0 rer 170 139.0 | 162.0 
February......... 169 | 194.6] 201.7 || August.......... 171 154.9] 158.9 
March.......... 169 | 200.7} 184.9 || September....... 173 | 168.5] 148.4 
a, 168 | 191.6| 169.6 || October......... 173 164.1] 141.2 
aide 168 | 185.4] 183.6 || November....... 173 159.1] 140.2 
cect 170 | 189.2| 177.1 || December....... 173 | 151.2] M16 


(1) Carl Snyder, “The Measure of the General Price Level,” The Remew of Economic Statistics, 


February, 1928, p. 12. 


(2) Bureau of Labor Statistics, “ Middling Cotton at New Orleans,” Bulletin No. 390, pp. 50-51. 


(8) Ibid., Bulletin No. 440, pp. 50-51. 


(5) Ibid., Bulletin No. 390, pp. 36-87. 
(6) Ibid., Bulletin No. 440, pp. 36-87. 


(4) Ibid., “Wholesale Prices on Pre-War Base,” 1928, pp. 34-35. 


(7) Ibid., “Wholesale Prices on Pre-War Base,” p. 34. 


able to move within this comparatively 
fixed general level gives point to the 
statement that any hope of general 
relief for the farmer sectiacta the adop- 


tion of any in of the many plans for 
stabilizing the value of the dollar is 
doomed to a considerable measure of 
disappointment. 
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While we wish to warn against the 
anticipation of exaggerated benefits 
from stabilization of the general price 
level, such a condition does constitute 
one broad factor favorable to the 


it will be necessary to deal for a mo- 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND THE FarMER’s INCOME © 


ment in abstractions. 


The literature of a stabilization has 
by implication invested the standard 
of payment with a new function. We 
are all familiar with the functions of 


farmer. To illustrate its importance 
260 
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tially codperative. 
team of economic agents, each one de- 
voted to his own special task and look- 


¢ation. 
gontrolled. 
_ thetically that in the control of the 


162 
money cinghesiatd in the classroom, 
i.e., as a standard of value, of bank re- 
serves, of accounts, of deferred pay- 
ments, as a medium of exchange and 
as a storehouse of value. It has never 
been made clear how rising and falling 
prices, the condition which has given 
birth to the issue of stabilization, reflect 
a defection on the part of money in the 
discharge of these fundamental pur- 
poses. While it may seem that the 
monetary unit has been derelict in the 
discharge of its function as a standard 
of value, we may answer this by saying 
that criticism of money on this score 
would never be heard if all prices and 
all obligations changed in exact pro- 
portion to changes in the general price 
level. The number of counters would 
be increased, but there would be no 
disturbance of underlying equities. As 
a matter of fact, we have expected of 
the standard nothing less than that 


jt should maintain the ratios of distri- 
bution, for when an unequal change 


in prices permits some classes to gain 
and others to lose we allege that 


the standard has been remiss in the 


performance of its duty. This obliga- 
tion we may call the distributive func- 


_ re tion of money, and its nature we shall 
to make clearer. 


DistrisuTive Funcrion or Money 


The modern community is essen- 
We are a motley 


ing to others to relieve him of the sur- 
plus of goods or services 


specialized 
_ which he has produced. How much 
ean he expect in return? The value of 


his products depends upon the inten- 
sity of the desires which they satisfy 
and also on their supply. The former 
can be discovered and modified by edu- 
The latter can at times be 
It may be said paren- 
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supply lies the crux of the farm prob. 
lem. Each member of the comm 
makes his contribution to the aggre. 
gate of income. 

Let us imagine that a vast con. 
veyor belt is in operation and as each 
individual completes his task the 
finished product is placed upon the 
belt. The artisan, the farmer, the pro- 
fessional man, the entrepreneur and 
the capitalist all step forward and de. 
posit their wares on the vehicle of dis. 
tribution which then pursues its way 
through the channels of need. How 
are these men rewarded? As the farm- 
er steps up he receives a definite num- 
ber of certificates which give him the 
right to select a limited quantity of the 
valuable freight which moves by. How 
much he can retrieve depends upon the 
esteem which the community attaches 
to his products and their supply. 

It can be seen that the income which 
each productive agent receives has two 
dimensions. The first consists of the 
number of certificates which he re- 
ceives for his contribution to the aggre- 
gate income of the community and the 
second consists of the exchange power 
of each certificate. The first dimen- 
sion depends upon the desirability of 
the product and its supply, the second 
in the long run upon the monetary 
supply. Each dimension is equally 
effective in determining ultimate indi- 
vidual and group incomes. The regula- 
tion of the first is a comparatively nar- 
row problem involving education and 
control of the supply. The experience 
of the California orange growers illus- 
trates the point. These producers in- 

creased their incomes by a campaign 
of education to increase the use of 
oranges and by organization to control 
the supply. They have been singularly 
successful in both. When the other 
dimension of our income area is altered 
there is a general disturbance of in- 
comes and equities in existing wealth, 
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and if the change is substantial and 

the mischief is far greater than 
that which follows a fortuitous change 
in the supply of any given commodity, 
since the latter affects the income of 
only a fraction of the community. 

The monetary unit is expected to 
represent an unvarying claim against a 
definite portion of the income stream. 
Only in this manner can the real equiv- 
alents of monetary incomes, whose 
nominal magnitudes are determined by 
other forces, be maintained at a stable 
jevel. Upon the monetary unit, there- 
fore, rests the responsibility of firing the 
distributive shares of individuals and 
groups once those shares have been de- 
termined by the various forces acting 
upon the claims of agents to the income 
stream. 

The determination of these shares 
in the first instance is in itself a 
disturbing process. The means em- 
ployed suggest warfare. The worker 
organizes in order that his bargaining 
power may be greater, and resorts to 
artificial restriction of the supply and 
to strikes and even violence to secure 
for himself the maximum return which 
society can be persuaded or compelled 
to grant him. He will desist in his 
efforts only when convinced that for 
the time being he can do no more. 
Rarely does he feel that the value of 
his contribution to the social income 
stream has been fairly appraised or 
that the total of certificates which he 
receives represents rights to an equi- 
table return. 

It is pertinent to note that of all the 
major groups who contribute to the 
community income none is so impotent 
or inarticulate in asserting his rights to 
& proper share as the farmer. He is 
peculiarly at the mercy of disorganiza- 
tion and the vagaries of supply. Ex- 
cepting the changes in the value of his 
certificates, due to the disruptions of 
war, the farmer has little to complain 
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about that dimension of his income. 
It is in the determination of the total 
number of certificates, rather than the 
constancy of purchasing power, that 
he experiences the greatest difficulty. 
During the last eight years the farm- 
er’s dollars, when spent for productive 
purposes or for living, have been ex- 
emplary in their stability. This is 
demonstrated by the following indices: 


Rera Prices Paw sy Tae Farmer 


Commoprries In 


Living and 
(1) 

1921...... 165 142 6 
1922...... 160 140 
1923...... 161 142 6s 
162 148 
1925...... 165 149 159 
1926...... 164 144 156 aa 
1927...... 161 144 154 
1928...... 


(1) Crops and Markets, November, 1928, 
p. 439. 


This is not an attempt to minimize 
the hardships which the farmer suffers 
as a result of general changes in the 
price level. When that occurs his dis- 
tress is compounded for his income 
now suffers in two directions. His 
nominal income declines precipitately 
because agricultural products are among 
the first to feel the effects of a general 
decline in prices, and his real income 
suffers because many of the commodi- 
ties which absorb a large part of his 
income lag in their fall and some, such 
as taxes, fail to respond to the pressure 
of a general decline. Certainly if all 
prices moved at the same rate and to 
the same extent there would still be 
disturbance and injustice in the rela- 
tions of creditor and debtor, but 
the distress would be substantially 


lessened. 
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Errects or Price CHANGES ON FarRM 
INcOME 


Since this paper is concerned with 
general price changes and their effects 
upon farm income, the ideal procedure 
would be to measure such income and 
correlate changes with changes in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. Un- 
fortunately, our existing knowledge 
makes such a procedure impossible. 
Professor Black has conveniently as- 
sembled the results of our official sur- 
veys and questionnaires.’ The figures 
are unanimous in showing a marked 
decline in farm income during the years 
1920-1922. Similar testimony can be 
furnished by every other economic 
group, and the figures have certain 
defects which impair their usefulness 
in a study of this kind. In the first 
place, they cover too wide an area and 
give a picture that is altogether too 
general. In a country as great as the 
United States with every kind of agri- 
cultural occupation represented, a 
broad average blurs the portrait and 
destroys the details which constitute 


*John D. Black, “Income Data from Farm 
Business Surveys,” The Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, November, 1928, p. 179. 


the heart of the farm problem. is 
the plight of the wheat and cua 
farmer which has placed upon the pub. 
lic forum the issue of farm relief. Quy, 
chart indicates the extent to which 
fluctuations of particular prices haye 
brought distress to wheat and cotton 
areas. We have heard little complaint 
from the dairy farmer since he has 
fared well, comparatively. A national 
income average casts little light on the 
festering sores of the agricultural 
body, and, since local treatment js 
necessary for such an ailment, a broad 
diagnosis of the patient’s general 
condition is of little value. 

In the second place, there are such 
marked disparities in the incomes re- 
ported for the same period as to raise 
serious questions of the reliability of 
all farm income data. These irrecon- 
cilable disparities are illustrated in the 
income figures of four separate at- 
tempts for the years 1919 and 1920, 
included in Professor Black’s article. 

In the third place, the reports do not 
come consecutively to any extent from 
the same farms, although the returns 
in Crops and Markets for July, 1998, 
came from farmers, 35 per cent of whom 
had reported in the previous year. 


Drsparitres rw Farm Income Ficures 


I National Bureau Economic Research} United States 
Department of 
Year Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 2 Bulletin No. 7 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
2,041 2,070 1,681 1,186 
ee 1,885 1,358 1,335 630 


(1) Based upon farm management and cost statistics assembled in Yearbook of Department of 
+. lala 1925, pp. 1285-1311. Figures do not make allowance for farm living or farmer's 


oa a "Includes estimate for value of living obtained from farm, but makes no deduction for unpaid 
familly labor. 
«Same as (2). 
(4) Omits interest paid on actual farm debt, interest on farmer’s investment, amount spent on 
farm improvements, value of food produced and used on farm, value of family labor including owner, 
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Finally the reports come only from 
farm owners of the better class and 
from farms which are far larger than 
the average reported by the census. 

These criticisms have not touched 
the formidable difficulties of income 
nomenclature. Our income figures are, 
therefore, a moving picture of changing 
income factors and help us little in the 
effort to determine the effect of changes 
in the general price level upon farm 
income. 

Changes in the value of farm prop- 
erty have accompanied changes in the 
general price level. At the end of 1919 
the current value of all capital invested 
in agricultural production exceeded 79 
billion dollars, while in 1926 this 
amounted to a little more than 58 
billion.’ 

Since there has been a constant 
addition of physical equipment in 
the form of implements and buildings, 
the difference between these two fig- 
ures is actually less than the deprecia- 
tion sustained. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the extent to which the decline in 
the value of agricultural equities has 
been due to a general appreciation in 
the value of the dollar and to what ex- 
tent it has been due to a weakening of 

7 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927, p. 1146. 
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the relative position of agriculture. | 
Furtherlight may becast upon this by _ 

a consideration of the location of bank- 
ruptcies during the period of deflation. — 


It will be noted that the West North 
Central and the South Atlantic States 


contribute more than half the total 
failures throughout the United States. 
The former class contains the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas, states in which wheat farming 
predominates. The latter class con- 
tains states in which cotton is the tra- 
ditional income crop. In other sec- 
tions where failures are heavy we also 
discover the predominance of one or 
the other of these two crops. 


Changes in the general price level aa 


from the very nature of the concept 
affect the United States as a whole, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that such 
harmful results as are due to fluctua- 
tions in the general price level would 
leave a trail of distress as clearly 
marked in one part of the United 
States as in another. 

Subjecting the above figures for 
bankruptcy to analysis, we find that 
a trifle more than 6 per cent of all 


farms passed through bankruptcy 
proceedings during this period. In 


Farm Banxruprcres—NvMBER AND LocaTION 


a Number of 
4 | 1923 | 192s | 1925 | 1926 | 1087 | 
8,236 5,940 7,772 7,872 7,769 6,296 6,371,640 
New England............. 92 146 196 169 145 105 159,489 
Middle Atlantic........... 77 148 171 190 224 224 418,868 
... 247 569 684 760 844 719 1,051,572 
1,066 2,005 2,785 2,889 2,813 2,404 1,111,814 
South Atlantic............ 678 959 1,085 1,087 747 585 1,108,061 
NS eee 201 420 483 517 579 615 1,006,052 
ES ere 264 539 788 650 764 567 1,017,305 
EI Re ey. 419 730 1,040 1,071 1,142 609 233,392 
192 424 540 589 468 


(1) Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927, p. 1164. 
(2) U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1925, pp. 4-5. 
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Meet West North Central the proportion 
per cent. Clearly the diffi- 
__ eulties of this section are due to other 
_ than general causes. The cause lies not 

E ne so much in the changing purchasing 
vem _ power of the dollar as in the inability 
ee _ of these farmers to get enough dollars 
_ for their products. We can go beyond 
this and say that fluctuation in agri- 
eultural prices are generally independ- 
; ent of movements in the business cycle, 
that wide variations occur between the 
products themselves, and that supply 
is @ much more important factor in 
agricultural prices and income than 


lization of prices is of value to the farm- 

er in that it assures him a fixed return 
_ for the dollar he spends, but that clearly 
__- represents but one side of his income 
problem. 


Russell C. Engberg, “Industrial Pros- 
__—s perity and the Farmer,” Institute of Economics, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927, 
spp. 82-87, 260, et seq. 
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the Middle Atlantic States the pro- 
_ portion is 2.5 per cent, while in the _ 


= Prices THE Farmer Pays 


Let us see what has happened to 
the prices of some of the goods and 
services which the farmer finds it neces- 
sary to buy. On the upward move- 
ment of prices we find the farmers’ 
products one step ahead of his prinei- 
pal cost factors. They paused on the 
crest of the price wave a trifle longer 
than some of the cost factors, but 
dropped more precipitately, started to 
recover very slowly and then had a 
second relapse. 

Farm labor, implements, taxes and 
seed are substantially above the level 
of farm prices. Feed and fertilizer are 
slightly below. Taxes are far out of 
line. We may suggest, therefore, that 
further recovery of purchasing power 
for the farmer’s dollars lies in a redue- 
tion in some of his expenses. Pressure 
should certainly be applied to taxes, 
The seed companies should try to make 
the farmer’s dollar go further, and that 
applies to a lesser extent to implement 
manufacturers. Little can be done 
about farm labor since the farmer must 


Tue Prices rae Farmer Pays 


Taxes | Implements | Feed | Fertilizer | Seed | Farm Prices 
(2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
100 102 102 101 101 102 
102 102 98 113 117 100 
104 108 129 122 112 117 
106 134 186 139 141 176 
118 175 196 173 188 200 
130 178 208 185 264 209 
155 175 133 189 149 205 
217 176 91 159 125 116 
232 153 118 131 133 1%4 
246 165 128 128 142 135 
249 186 122 122 148 134 
250 175 131 131 170 147 
253 176 129 129 190 136 

pie 123 123 192 131 


(1) Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927, p. 1152. 
(2) Ibid., p. 1153. 

(3) Engberg, op. cit., p. 229. 

(4) Yearbook 1927, p. 1158. 

(5) Idem. (6) Idem. (7) Ibid., p. 1152. 
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compete with industry and alternative 
opportunities for employment will en- 
able the farmhand to resist reductions. 
On the whole these measures are palli- 
atives and, while of aid to the farmer, 
their value should not be exaggerated 
any more than the value of stabiliza- 
tion of the general price level. 

The chart tells most effectively the 
story of the farmer’s difficulties and 
also indicates the direction in which the 
remedy should be sought. In the dis- 
tribution of the community income he 
has been unable to assert himself effec- 
tively because of haphazard production 
and an incapacity to dispose, unaided, 
of his surplus. It is not sufficient to 
say that a fall in the price of wheat or 
cotton is compensated by an increase 
in the supply as much as it is caused by 
that increase. These two crops are 
produced in widely scattered areas and 
their prices are subject to world-wide 
influences. Thus a bumper crop in this 
country in 1924 brought a higher price 
per bushel than a smaller crop the pre- 
vious year, although the next year a 
decline in domestic production accom- 
panied a further increase in prices. 
Since the demand for these crops israther 
inelastic, a small surplus has a dispro- 
portionately depressing effect on prices. 

The unsatisfactory state of average 
farm income in the United States is but 
a reflection of the poor bargaining posi- 
tion of the farmer and his helplessness 
in the face of fortuitous factors of pro- 
duction and disorganization in market- 
ing. Although our income statistics 
are not satisfactory, they do cast some 
light on the level of farm income. Since 
we are interested in farming as a busi- 
ness we shall calculate the return which 
the farmer receives for the exercise of 
his entrepreneurial functions. 

In isolating the returns which the 
farmer receives as the wages of manage- 
ment we find they amount to less 
than $300 over a period of six years. 


When we consider that the average farm 
reported had an area of 291 acres and 
represented an investment of more than 
$16,500, this appears to be rather in- 
adequate. On the other hand, we find 
that the compensation which he re- 
ceives in other roles is equally unsatis- 
factory. Asa capitalist with an invest- 
ment of $13,000 he receives less than 
$400 a year. As a laborer he and his 
family receive a little less than $800. 
In this threefold capacity of laborer, 
capitalist and manager his aggregate 
annual income for the three functions 
amounts to less than $1,500. 

To put the matter in another light, 
we might say, that if a farmer can 
secure one-fifth of his capital at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent and the other four-fifths at a 
rate not exceeding 8 per cent and 
can persuade a group of people to 
work with the same energy, intelligence 
and interest which he and his own fam- 
ily bring to their tasks for an annual 
combined wage not exceeding $800, the 
business of farming will yield him, over 
a period of years, an average annual 
income not exceeding $300. At that 
he must be careful to secure a large 
and well-equipped farm. Farm man- 
agement does not appear to be a 
lucrative profession. 

This conclusion is supported by other 
evidence. At the time the Bureau of 
Economic Research concluded its study 
of national income, it was found that 
the farmers, though constituting about 
30 per cent of the gainfully employed 
persons in the United States, received 
only about 17 per cent of the national 
income.* In the income returns for 
the year ending August 31, 1928, agri- 
culture and related industries con- 
tributed less than one per cent of the 
total.!° 


* “Income of the United States,” p. 62. 
1° Circular, National City Bank of New York, 
January, 1929, p. 15. 
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1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 Average 

Net income.......... 715 890 1,024 1,074 975 1,048 954 
Increase in inventory..| 202 130 181 223 158 242 189 
Value of food consumed) 294 265 266 274 282 273 276 
Rental value of home. . 802.7 328. 367.75 $92.75 353.75 $90 .75 356 
Increase in value -f 

real estate......... — 145 173 2 49 42 
Total personal income 1,513.75; 1,613.25) 1,983.75) 2,136.75) 1,770.75 2,002.75) 1,887 
Interest paid. ........ 230 230 230 225 215 201 234 
Farm improvement....| 140 140 133 131 128 141 135 
Family labor......... 760 870 789 793 779 769 793 
Decrease in value of 

real estate......... 52 66 
Interest on owner's 

equity at 3 per cent. . $78.09) 409.89) 402 .99 401.16 381.77 363 .30 389.55 
Total expense... ..... 1,516. 1,715.89} 1,555.99) 1,550.16) 1,503.77) 1,474.30) 1,552.70 
Net entrepreneurial in- 

dade —2.34) —102.64 427 .76 586.59 266 .98 528 .45 284.13 
Value of farm real es- 

tate and personalty..| 16,430 | 17,490 | 17,960 [17,192 [16,308 [15,445 | 16,676 
Estimated indebtedness| 3,827 8,827 3,827 8,750 3,583.33] 3,335 3,691.56 
Estimated equity of 

12,603 13,663 13,4338 13,372 12,725 12,110 12,985 


p. 266. 


of his farm. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion we may say that the 
_ discontent of the farmer rests upon a 

_ substantial injustice in the distribution 
Of the national income. 
every test, are incommensurate 
the contribution which he makes. 
unsatisfactory state of average 


His returns, 


Expianations.—These figures are all based upon farm returns in Crops and Markets, July, 1928, 


The figure for rental value of the home is based upon the weight given to shelter by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in “Cost of Living in United States, 1914-1926,” p. 58; 17.7 per cent 
of the average workman’s budget is devoted to shelter according to series of surveys used by the N. L 
C. B. most of which were made before the war. Since the index for rents is above the index for the 
cost of living (ibid., p. 30), and inasmuch as the average farmer included in the above reports probably 
has a better home relative to his income than the average wage earner, a weight of 25 per cent was 
given to shelter for the farmer, i.e., it was assumed that the rental value of his home constituted 
one quarter of the farmer’s income. 

The owner’s equity in his farm was determined by capitalizing reported interest payments at 6 
per cent and subtracting this figure from the reported value of the farm real estate and personalty. 
The farmer is allowed a return of 3 per cent on this equity sincg it appears that farms rented on acash 
basis do not on the average yield the landlord much more than that on the estimated market value 


farm income is due chiefly to the exist- 
ence of uncontrolled surpluses in two 


during a decline. 


dominant farm crops, wheat and cot- 
ton. The effect of changes in the gen- 
eral price level upon farm income has 
been exaggerated. The farmer profits 
by rising general prices and suffers 
Of far greater im- 
portance to him than changes in the 
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ral price level are fluctuations in bound to prove an illusory remedy for 


ne 
7 prices of the particular commodi- the ailment of inadequate income. 


ties he produces. Stabilization of the Solution lies rather in a control of the 
general price level, while a distinctly supply of farm products, however that —__ 
favorable condition in a broad sense, is may be achieved. = 
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OMEONE recently said: “Progress 
is not how long you can keep a 
thing, but how quickly you can eco- 
nomically scrap it.” 
This statement doubtless has rightful 
application to machines employed in 
the speedy processes of modern mass 


‘aS _ production; but in the instance of our 


capital resources, the soil in particular, 
_ ascrapping process cannot in any sense 
_ be construed as contributing to na- 


tional economic permanency. Never- 


theless, we have, as a nation, been en- 


a gaged in a program of land scrapping 


ey on a gigantic scale. That we have 


been more or less unconscious of the 
process makes it none the less menac- 
img, because when the soil is washed 
away it cannot be economically re- 
_ stored, and because over vast areas the 


entire body of both the soil and subsoil 


is being removed. 


Soil erosion as an agent of land de- 


_ preciation and destruction constitutes 


oy the biggest problem confronting the 
physical side of land utilization in this 


& 


country. The extent of the damage 
is incapable of accurate statistical 
- measurement at this time owing to the 
- small amount of information we have 


collected on the subject. The gather- 
ing of the pertinent facts is going to be 
a difficult undertaking, since the effects 
of erosion are highly variable within 


very narrow limits, due to soil, topo- 


graphic, vegetative, and climatic vari- 
ants. However, on the basis of obser- 
vations, land and topographic surveys, 


hq and a few scattered measurements of 
. field losses and of the silt load of rivers 


we are able to make some rough esti- 


We know that at least 5138 million 


The Increased Cost of Erosion 


By Hues Hammonp BENNETT 
United States Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


tons of suspended soil material and 270 
million tons of dissolved matter are 
carried out to tidewater every year. 
The Mississippi alone handles 498 
million tons of this traffic in wastage, 
Furthermore, it is an obvious fact that 
far more material is washed out of the 
fields and pastures and is stranded en 
route to the sea, on lower slopes, over 
valley lands, and in stream channels, 
irrigation ditches, and reservoirs each 
year than actually enters the sea. 
Taking as a minimum basis of cal- 
culation 1,500 million tons of soil ma- 
terial annually washed out of the fields 
and pastures of the country, we find 
that the amount of potential plant food 
contained in this erosional débris, as 
determined by chemical analyses of the 
soils of the country, is 126 billion 
pounds, or 21 times the yearly net loss 
by the crops removed. The value of 
the principal ingredients in this wastage 
(the phosphorus, nitrogen, and potash) 
as determined by the cheapest com- 
mercial fertilizer carriers of these ele- 
ments, is approximately $2,000,000,000. 
Of this there is evidence that the farm- 
ers of the nation sustain a yearly loss 
of not less than $200,000,000. Another 
part is a loss to the nation. Stream 
channels, harbors, irrigation ditches, 
and reservoirs are silted up, and more 
and more farm land passes from the 
productive to the non-productive class, 
or from the arable to the perma- 
nently non-arable class; and flood 
damages are enlarged by the increased 
amounts of silt and water entering the 
streams from the eroding slopes. 
When the surface soil is washed off 
clay usually takes its place. This ex- 
posed subsoil, which the farmer must 
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now cultivate or abandon, is more 
difficult to plow, is less absorptive of 
rainfall, and loses that which is ab- 
sorbed faster than the more spongelike 
humus layer now gone. The plant 
food in the raw sub-material is in less 
available form, and the farmer ac- 
cordingly must use fertilizers or grow 
soil-improving crops in order to main- 
tain his yields. Rainwater runs off the 
exposed impervious clay faster than 
formerly to increase the height and fre- 
quency of floods. An additional bad 
feature is that the erosion-exposed sub- 
layers are usually more erosive than the 
virgin soil, vastly more so in the case of 
those gullied areas having soft materi- 
als, as sand or silt, in the deep layers. 

The farmer must battle these erosion- 
induced land deficiencies. He must 
increase the strength of his implements 
and the draft power necessary to han- 
dlethem. He must purchase fertilizers 
or devote time and labor to growing 
crops not for sale but solely to increase 
the productivity of his fields. 


LANDS 


In a single county of the southern 
Piedmont 90,000 acres of formerly cul- 
tivated land have been mapped as 
rough gullied land without value for cul- 
tivated crops. Once rated as good 
soil, this gullied area is permanently 
destroyed. It cannot be restored .to 
arability, though it could have been 
saved. 

In the southeastern Coastal Plain 
73,000 acres of formerly cultivated 
land, including some of the best farm 
land of the region, have been mapped 
in one county as soil too gullied and too 
washed for further crop use. Gullies 
ranging to 100 feet in depth ramify 
broad areas where once there were fine 
plantations. 

In the region comprising the excel- 
lent loessial soils of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley there are counties having 


from 10,000 to 50,000 acres of land gul- _ 
lied beyond repair. Farming has been — 
practically driven out of the uplands in | 
some counties of this soil belt. . 

These wasted areas have developed 
since, not before, the wholesale clearing __ 
and cultivation of all kinds of land 
regardless of slope or soil. Deeplygul- _ 
lied fields characterize much of the 
Ohio Valley far back into the Appala- _ 
chians. Along the Missouri and the 
Upper Mississippi farms are being 
abandoned because of the encroach- __ 
ment of gullies. In the unglaciated 
part of Wisconsin, the southwestern 
part, some farms have been ruined 
within five years. In one county of 
this region it has been estimated by the 
county agricultural agent that 60 per 
cent of all the farms have been dam- (a 


aged by gullying. 
Land destruction by this process has 


Southwest. Valleys with splendid 
deep grazing and irrigation soil have __ 
been completely ripped out by expand- 
ing ravines developed byerosionfollow- 
ing overgrazing of the watersheds, or 
the valleys themselves, or both. = 
Probably not less than 17,500,000 
acres of formerly cultivated land have 
been destroyed or rendered practically — 
useless in this country because of A 
gullying. 
Tue Evuts or SHeret Erosion 
Bad as it is, it is not gully erosion __ 
that is doing greatest damage to our 
lands. Sheet erosion, that slower proc- 
ess of land washing which takes place _ 
more or less equally over the surface of 
entire fields, is the principal agent of | 
land impairment. Its activities affect — 
many times the area damaged by gully-— - 
ing. It goes on wherever there is 
enough slope for rainwater to run 
downhill, even in desert country where ~ 
the precipitation is only three or four = cK 
inches. On a 2 per cent slope in west- _ 
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from one acre with 27 inches of rainfall. 
Since fully 75 per cent of the cultivated 
yin lands of the nation are this steep or 
steeper, it can be seen that the possi- 
bilities of soil wastage are vast. While 
‘the washing will not proceed this 
} BP rapidly on all soils, it will be serious, 
ie slopes. At the Missouri Experiment 
_ Station 40 tons of soil per acre were 
_ lost per year on a 6 per cent slope, and 
in North Carolina 25 tons an acre in the 

same time. 

A single rainy period probably did 
more damage to thousands of fields in 
the region of silty soils of the Missouri 
River country above Kansas City dur- 
ing the fall of 1927 than could be cor- 
rected by a decade of crop rotations. 
More than 40 tons of soil were lost per 
acre from many fields of this region by 
sheet erosion during this one rainy 
season, and much of the young grain 
went with the soil. Nearly every de- 
pression made by the grain drill was 
converted into a small gully, and in 
places the wheel tracks grew into 
ravines 2 feet deep. A similar rainy 
spell came again in the same region in 
1928 and doubtless did as much dam- 
age. At one place where a farmer had 
built an 8-foot dyke to keep the eroded 
matter coming out of the local hills off 
his fine Missouri River corn land the 
embankment was leveled up over a 40- 
acre field in 10 years. Here deposition 
took place over the entire field at the 
astonishing rate of 1,200 tons of soil per 
acre per year. The deposited material 
was less productive than the river 
alluvium it covered. 

Already land is going out of cultiva- 
tion in this region, which once con- 
sisted of some of the best upland soil of 
the United States. In a valley near 
the Missouri River a survey showed 
that 86 per cent of the upland area had 
lost from 8 to 40 inches of soil since 


i ern Texas 40 tons of soil were removed 
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clearing 40 years ago. Much of this is 
now so poor it has been abandoned to 
weeds. Even apple trees are dying on 
the eroded slopes. 


Some Estmartep Losses 


In the Piedmont County, stretching 
from New York City nearly to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, along the east side 
of the Appalachian Mountains, it is 
estimated that a soil layer ranging from 
about 4 to 18 inches deep has been 
washed off of about 65 per cent of the 
area of 50 million acres. Some two 
and a half million acres of this region, 
formerly cultivated, have been de- 
stroyed by gullying. 

Of the 17 million acres in the South- 
ern Brown loam belt (the region of 
wind-blown, or loessial soils) probably 
8 million acres have lost soil to a depth 
ranging from about 4 to 20 inches, and 
about 3 million acres have been wholly 
destroyed or made economically irrep- 
arable as the result of severe gullying. 

The Northern Brown loam region of 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Illinois, with about 
18 million acres, has already suffered 
severely over some 9 million acres of its 
extent. 

Unglaciated southwestern Wiscon- 
sin, with some 11 million acres, has 
suffered severely from erosion over 
probably not less than one-third of its 
extent, and it is further estimated that 
250,000 acres have been ruined or 
almost ruined with gulleys. 

The Red Plains of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, a comparatively new farm- 
ing region of 36 million acres, is one of 
the most severely washed areas we 
have. Unless great changes are made 
in the agricultural practices in this part 
of the country, it appears that we will 
soon have here one of the outstanding 
examples of land misusage and wastage 
in the world. 

Land impairment by erosion in the 
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West, particularly in the great south- 
western grazing region, has been no 
jess destructive than in the central and 
eastern states. Where there was good 
grass and herbaceous growth when the 
country was opened to grazing there is 
now, in numerous localities, very little 
forage. This is due to overgrazing and 
consequent removal of much of the 
soil by erosion following excessive dim- 
jnution or destruction of the vegeta- 
tion. As the result of this range deple- 
tion the number of livestock that can 
be carried has been greatly reduced for 
numerous areas. This is taking place 
extensively, not only on the 196 million 
acres of unappropriated, unreserved, 
and unregulated Public Domain, but on 
privately owned ranges and many of 
the Indian reservations. One sees and 
hears of “‘grazed-out” or “sheeped- 
out” areas all through this vast south- 
west country, under precisely the same 
conditions where, with proper regula- 
tion, the national forests have main- 
tained excellent range conditions. 

Not only are the ranges suffering and 
being ruined, but erosional débris 
from denuded slopes is filling irrigation 
ditches and reservoirs and covering fine 
irrigable lands of the valleys. 

The Roosevelt and Elephant Butte 
reservoirs are silting up with material 
washed in from severely overgrazed 
portions of the watersheds; but the 
water users below are not alarmed 
about it, because at the present rate of 
silting several generations will be re- 
quired to complete the job. That 
seems too long a time for concern to 
those who mistakenly think everything 
is all right until the reservoir is finally 
leveled to the top with silt. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with a prolonged drought, 
such as has occurred in these regions, 
the water users would suffer as a result 
of the silting that already has taken 
place because of the lost storage ca- 
pacity now occupied by the silt. 
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Exceedingly severe erosion and wa- 
ter losses also follow the burning off of 
the vegetation. Harding Reservoir in 
Orange County, California, is said to 
have been completely filled with débris 
as the result of a single rain that fell 
upon the watershed where a fire had 
destroyed the bush growth. 

In a thickly populated district of the 
Southwest, costly concrete dams are 
being constructed as a means of flood 
control. The watershed above one 
of these was entirely burned over re- 
cently by a fire started from a lighted 
cigarette carelessly tossed among the 
bushes during the dry season. One 
heavy rainfall following this washed in 
enough soil, gravel, and stones to take 
up 10 per cent of the storage capacity 
created by the expensive dam. 

Near by, from another burned-over 
watershed, so much sand was washed 
out into valuable orange groves that it 
cost the orchardists of a small locality 
$100,000 to remove the injurious de- 
posit from about their trees. The cost 
in some groves amounted to $1,200 an 
acre, or half their value. 

Rough estimates, the only kind that 
can be made in the present absence of 
accurate measurements, indicate that 
not less than 125 million acres of our 
farm land have been severely damaged 
by erosion, much of this having lost 
from $ to 20 inches of soil from the sur- 
face. Many areas have been washed 
to greater depths. A large part of 
this eroding area is still in cultivation. 

Costly washing, also, has extended 
out over 125 million acres more, and is 
getting worse all the time. Most of this 
is in cultivation. An undeterminable 
large area formerly cultivated has been 
abandoned. Part of this has been de- 
stroyed insofar as having value for 
crop production, some is being re- 
stocked with trees, and much is partly 
covered with worthless bushes, scrubby 
trees, an 
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dcoarse grasses. 
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These estimates apply to crop land 
and land that once was used for crops. 
According to the Census, the total area 
of crop land in the United States for 
1924 was 391,459,902 acres. In addi- 
tion, there were tabulated under farm 
land 407,935,558 acres of pasture land, 
of which 190,271,444 acres were classed 
as plowable pasture and woodland 
pasture. Two other items, woodland 
not used for pasture and all other lands 
in farms totaled 124,923,892 acres. 

Reviewing these estimates, it is seen 
that at the moment we are not on the 
verge of a land shortage. Neverthe- 
less, we are cutting rapidly into our 
capital of good farm land and adding 
at an increasing rate to the area of 
marginal and worthless land through 
the agency of unrestrained erosion. 
The nation cannot afford such losses. 

Looking at the situation from an- 
other angle, we see thousands of farm- 
ers suffering from the evil effects of 
this process of land impairment. That 
farms have been abandoned on a very 
large scale, and are being abandoned 
right along, is proof of this. When a 

farmer gives up his land and moves 
away because of the severely washed 
condition of his fields and pastures, the 
_ situation can generally be accepted as a 
bad one for the farmer. And when he 
has to buy from 400 to 600 pounds 
more fertilizer than he formerly did to 
produce as much cotton as he formerly 

_ did from one acre of ground, as is true 
of numerous fields, that, too, can be 
construed as unmistakable evidence of 
suffering. 

Our farmers in some regions have 
_ maintained their crop yields fairly well 
_ by abandoning the more eroded areas 
and turning to their better lands, and 
by increasing their expenditures for 
fertilizers, soil-improving crops, and 
_ better implements of tillage. In many 
__ large areas, on the other hand, yields 
om been reduced materially, and this 
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has been due largely or wholly to soil 
erosion in many instances. 

Total expenditures for fertilizers jn 
the United States, based on Censys 
figures as reported in the 1927 Agri- 
culture Yearbook, for the period 1879 
to 1924, inclusive, were in excess of five 
billion dollars. Since then another 
billion dollars has been added to the 
bill. For the growing of crops used 
solely for soil-improving purposes the 
cost has been very large. We have 
spent many millions on soil-surveys, 
land classification surveys, topographic 
surveys, hydrographic and other sur- 
veys. We have experiment stations in 
every state and numerous substations 
and outlying field plots. These millions 
have been spent directly or indirectly 
largely in the interest of maintaining 
crop yields. And while carrying on 
these necessary labors and mak- 
ing these vast expenditures, we have 
done little and spent almost nothing in 
connection with methods of erosion 
control, although erosion is removing 
plant nutrients 21 times faster than 
the crops taken off the land, and with 
these nutrients the soil that contained 
them. 

Mr. S. H. McCrory, Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Engineering, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, testify- 
ing before the Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
in Charge of the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill, said on November 26, 
1928: “The problem of soil erosion, I 
think, is the most important agricul- 
tural problem confronting the country 
today. In this connection I would like 
to read an extract from a letter from an 
appraiser for one of the Federal farm 
land banks: 

“*Control of erosion is the greatest 
problem facing the rolling land corn 
and cotton farmer today. It is more 
important than the problem of farm 
credit, marketing, or — relief. The 
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to soil statement has been made that twenty On the other hand, vast areas of — 
times as much plant food is removed eroding lands are in cultivation which — 7 
izers in from the agricultural lands of the could be given efficient protection with _ 
Census | United States every year by erosion as_ cheaply constructed field terraces, or 
1 Agri- js permanently removed by crops in contour embankments. This imple- — 
d 1879 the same length of time. An astound- ment of soil conservation is being ex- 
of five ing statement! It is almost unbe-  tensively used in parts of the southern = 
nother lievable, yet any one who has been an states. In 1927, 494,000 acres were 
to the observer of soils and farming condi- terraced in Texas alone, and a drive is _ 
$ used tions in the Middle West for the past on to largely increase the yearly pro- — 
es the 95 years will testify as to the truth of gram. The farmers there have seen 
thestatement. .. .’ what terracing means in saving fertile 
rveys, “‘Tt is my conclusion that itis nota soil and in storing moisture in the 
raphic good policy to make long-time loans in ground for subsequent crop use. . 
r sur- the territory under discussion on farms These field terraces have been in 
ons in which should be terraced to be success- use in parts of the older southeastern __ 
ations § fully cultivated and on which farms states for 75 years. They have saved —_— 
lions there have been no terraces properly much land, and also have failed in 
rectly built and carefully maintained, nor many instances. The failures have 
ining should money ever be retained out ona __ been due chiefly to improper construc- 
g on loan until certain required terracing is tion. It was not known what type of | 
mak- done... .”” terrace to build on certain kinds of — 
have soil, no thoroughgoing experiments 
ng in Waar Are We To having been made to find out. 
SiON Asout Ir? North of Oklahoma and Tennessee 
ving From the statements and estimates terraces are seldom seen. Thefarmers 
than above it can be seen that the problem generally do not know anything about 
with of erosion is not only one of extreme them; many have never heard of a 
ined gravity, but a problem the nation has terrace. Others have not realized that 
taken very little interest in. The their waning lands were suffering from | 
the country has been very much asleep erosion. 
ing, about the situation, with the exception At the Spur Erosion and Water Con- | 
‘ify- of certain areas in the southern states. servation Station in west Texas the ie 
the At the present time numerous areas, yields of cotton have been largely in- 
ons, large and small, are being cultivated creased by the use of terraces. With 
throughout our farming regions, which level terraces all the rainwater washeld 
26, are entirely too steep and erosive for in the fields in 1927 and 1928 on slopes 
i. I safe tillage, even with the best protec- ranging up to4or5 percent,and with 
‘ul- tive measures that we know. These, _ it, of course, all the soilthat wouldhave _ 
try of course, should be used only for trees been lost on unprotected areas (aver- __ 
ike | or permanent pasture. Ina little while aging 12.61 tons peracreforcottonand 
an it will be impossible to use them for 21.76 tons for fallow). The yield of 
rm any other purpose, as they will auto- alfalfa also was largely increased. oka 
matically pass beyond possibility of In west Texas this work might ap- sy 
ast > cultivation. In parts of the Appala- propriately be called the Spur Revolu- 
rm chians steeply sloping ground is still tion. The results obtained are being 
re being cleared for cropping where the translated into field practice, and ac- 
™m farmers know that it will wash to bed- cording to all observations will be _ 
he rock within three or four years. — — to the greater part of 
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Sai the ann This doubtless will go a 
Jong ~ways toward stabilizing produc- 
* Seek tion in this region where rainfall is so 


Vital to plant growth. There will still 
be the possibility of insect invasion, 
but the hazard of soil and water wast- 
age apparently is going to be largely 
 ¢liminated on most farms. When one 
reviews these results, and talks with 
one agent who has terraced 


‘ten. 

_ Also, when one sees, as did the writer, 

x splendid results from terracing in 

west-central Wisconsin in 1927 (prob- 
a ably the first work of the kind done in 

= state), and likewise excellent re- 

with the same method in western 


+f Kansas, any skepticism that may have 
Ag existed as to the effectiveness of this 
_ method of protecting eroding land over 

_ wide areas vanishes immediately. 

" No time should be lost in giving the 
= exhaustive and widespread trials 
Ps - this method of saving the soil and 
conserving rainfall throughout all the 

% _ principal regions where the losses are 
going on. 

_ Terracing has been emphasized as a 
means for saving soil and water be- 
-- @ause we know that these structures 
are effective for many kinds of land, 
_ and also because they can often be cul- 
: __ tivated over about as easily as any 
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other part of the field. There must he 
employed, as a matter of course, vari- 
ous types of dams and flumes to check 
the expansion of various types of gul- 
lies. Grazing must be regulated on the 
ranges and in the pastures. Trees and 
grass must be resorted to in order to 
save the steeper slopes. Certain vines, 
grasses, and trees will be needed to hold 
some eroding areas. Even chemicals 
may be needed in some instances. And 
there is need for devising better ter- 
racing implements. And there is vast 
need, also, to obtain the fundamental 
data relating to the physical processes 
involved in erosion: why some soils 
erode faster than others; why a terrace 
that functions admirably in one place 
fails in another with the same slope and 
rainfall. We need to know what is 
happening to the vast area of formerly 
cultivated land now lying idle. Addi- 
tional information as to the relation 
between eroding lands and floods is 
sorely needed immediately. 

The task of putting chains on the 
evils of soil erosion on a large scale is 
going to be a very difficult one. It is 
going to tax our best efforts, even with 
widespread codperation of soil scien- 
tists, engineers, practical agriculturists, 
the extension agencies of the nation, 
bankers, merchants, and railroads. 
Delay will only accentuate the difficul- 
ties because erosion gathers momentum 
as the surface soil is removed. _ 
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Reclamation Projects and Their Relation to ae 
Agricultural Depression 


By Peck 
Senior Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture 


URING the past seven years there 

has been a considerable amount 
of speculation as to the effect of ex- 
tending land reclamation at a time 
when the prices of many agricultural 
products were already depressed. Those 
who favor the reclamation of addi- 


| tional land for agricultural use contend 


that the additional quantities of agri- 
cultural products brought forth would 
be so small they would not have an ap- 
preciable effect on prices. Those op- 
posed to further reclamation hold that, 
on account of the inelasticity of de- 


_ mand for most of the staple agricultural 


products, an increase in production 
would affect prices appreciably. The 
Federal Government is financially in- 
volved in land reclamation and has it 
within its power to encourage or dis- 
courage further expansion. The for- 
mulation of a sound Federal reclama- 
tion policy should be based, partly at 
least, upon the effect of increased pro- 
duction on prices. 

Since the beginning of its existence 
the Federal Government has had a 
hand in the reclamation of its lands for 
agricultural use. Its interest in the 
development of the public lands is re- 
flected in the Swamp Land Acts of 
1849, 1850, and 1860, the Desert Land 
Act in 1877, the Carey Act in 1894, the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, the Irriga- 
tion District Act of 1916, the Oil Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, and the Federal Water 
Power Act also enacted in 1920. Much 
of the present discussion regarding the 
expediency of land reclamation is con- 
cerned with the use of the “Reclama- 
tion Fund” provided for in the Recla- 


mation Act of 1902. oe 
+ 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE IRRIGATED AREA een 


In 1919 there were 19,191,716 ' acres 
of land in the United States under irri- 
gation. In the same year there were 
approximately 484,000,000? acres of 
improved non-irrigated land in use in 
this country. These figures afford a _ 
rough indication of the relative extent _ 
of the irrigated lands. Roughly, the 
land under irrigation is 4 per cent of __ 
the total area of improved land in the ~~ 
United States. 

The area in the Federal irrigation — 
projects constitutes about 6.5 per cent 
of the entire area under irrigation 


In 1927 there were harvested on the = 
Federal irrigation projects 1,706,785 * it a 
acres of crops as compared withatotal = = 


of about 357,000,000 * acres for the en- * : 
tire United States. 


Table I shows the yields of the prin- 
cipal crops grown on the Federal irri- a “a 
gation projects in 1927 and the total 
yields of the same crops grown in the es * 
United States in 1924. “Se 

The percentage of the various crops ae 
grown under irrigation ranges approxi- 
mately from one to 22 per cent of the ae 
production for the United States as iat a: 
whole. According to Teele the <— 


ae ‘Economics of Land Reclamation,” R. P. 
Teele, p. 27. 

* Yearbook, United States Department ot - 
Agioutun, 1921, p. 430. 

*“Economics of Land Reclamation,” 

Teele, p. 87. 

* Annual Report of the Secretary of the a 
rior, 1928, p. 334. 

5 Based on United States Census of Agricul- _ 
ture, 1925, and subsequent acreage changes of 
nineteen principal crops. on 
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TABLE or Crops Grown on Feperat Irrigation Prosects rv 1927, anp 
tHe Toray Yre.ps or THE Same Crops GROWN IN THE 
Untrep States 1924 


is probably not far from 6 per cent of 
the value of all crops raised. The 
és quantity of crops raised under irrigation 
_ is about 10 per cent of the total United 
_ States production. The value of crops 
- raised on Federal irrigation projects in 
1927 was about $72,047,000,° while the 
2 value of all crops grown in the United 
=I States in 1927 was $8,538,183,000.’ 
_ The value: of crops grown on the Fed- 
projects in 1927 was, therefore, 
about 1 per cent of the value of the 
crops grown in the United States in 
1927. 


or Propuction ON FEDERAL 
_Progects upON AGRICULTURAL PRIcEs 


F Although the value of farm crops 
i raised on the Federal projects is only 
about 1 per cent of the value of crops in 
the United States as a whole, their 
ahs _ production does have an appreciable 


oe: effect on agricultural prices. This 
rior, p. 


effect can be approximately determined 
by taking into account the additional 
production of the irrigation enterprises 
and the elasticity of demand for each of 
the products. The elasticity of de- 
mand for a few of the leading agricul- 
tural products, potatoes,*® wheat,’ corn," 
cotton," hogs,” beef,"* and lambs," has 
been analyzed, and for these products 


*“Factors Affecting the Price of Minnesota 
Potatoes,” Holbrook Working, Minnesota Agri- 
— Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 


" “Forecasting the Price of Wheat,” Holbrook 
Working, Journal of Farm Economics, July, 1927. 

1° Unpublished data, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

4 “Some Interrelationships Between the Sup- 
ply, Price and Consumption of Cotton,” L. H. 
Bean, Mimeo. Pub., Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

“Factors Affecting the Prices of Hogs,” 
G. C. Haas and Mordecai Ezekiel, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 1440. 

Unpublished data, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

™ “Factors Related to Lamb Prices,” Morde- 
cai Ezekiel, Journal of Political Economy, April, 
1927. 


Product United States* Federal Irrigation Projectst | 
Bushels Bushels Per Cent 
159,100,000 1,954,000 1.2 
Tons 
Number Number 
$5,600,000 307,000 9 
(50,900,000 128,000 3 
t Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1928, p. 334. sedate _—s i 


os the effect of variation in production 
on price is more or less definitely 

known. 
setst Let us take the case of potatoes. 
According to Working, “‘ where produc- 
Cent tion is 10 per cent above normal the 
1 price will probably be 17 per cent below 
1 normal.” In 1927 there were produced 
S in the United States 10,543,000 bushels 
. of potatoes on Federal irrigation proj- 
0 ects and 391,606,000 bushels outside of 


; Federal irrigation projects which were 

sold at an average price of 97 cents. 

e Assuming then that the Federal irri- 

gation projects increased production by 

‘ 2% per cent, the price on the above 

3 basis was depressed by approximately 
) 
; 


4 per cent, that is to say from $1.01 to 
97 cents.” A 4-cent loss on 391,606,- 
000 bushels amounts to $15,664,220. 
At the same time the gross income ob- 
tained from the 10,543,000 bushels 
raised on the Federal irrigation proj- 
ects at 97 cents per bushel amounted 
to only $10,226,710. The 154 million 
dollar loss to potato growers outside 
the Federal irrigation projects was 
about five and one-half millions in ex- 
ul- cess of the income obtained by potato 
growers on the irrigation projects. This 
las is explained by the inelasticity of de- 
mand for potatoes. Due to the charac- 
ter of demand for agricultural products, 
( it frequently happens that an increase 
in the quantity produced reduces the 
total income for the crop. Such was 
the case with potatoes in 1927. 
, Let us examine the situation with 
" respect to cotton. In the crop year 


1927-28 the United States crop and 
carryover was approximately 21,000,- 
000 bales, 140,000 of which were pro- 
. duced on Federal irrigation projects. 
According to Bean’s study cited above, 
an increase of one-seventh of a million 
bales, when the crop and carryover is 
“ % Potato production in 1927 was slightly above 


, the normal production for the period 1910-1927, 
__r to invalidate this conclusion. 


RecLAMATION PrRosEcTS AND AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


- received from the sale of cotton in the 


in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 — 
bales, depresses the price by about two- | 
sevenths of a cent per pound. Onthis _ 
basis the producers of cotton outside — 

the Federal irrigation projects suffered — 
a loss of two-fifths of a cent per pound, ; 
or $40,000,000 on the crop. At the 
same time the return to the producers 
on the Federal irrigation projects from 
both cotton lint and cotton seed was 
only $16,705,727.° Here, as in the 

case of potatoes, the production on the 
Federal irrigation projects had the 
effect, because of the inelasticity of 
demand, of reducing the total returns _ 


United States in 1927. nie 
The production of wheat in the — 
United States in 1927 was 871,000, 
000 '” bushels, 4,800,000 of which were 
raised on the Federalirrigation projects. 
According to Working, “when the 
supplies are 10 per cent in excess of __ 
normal, the price must drop to some- 
thing like 70 to 78 per cent of normal.” — 
On this basis it is found by the process 
of calculation used above in the case of 
potatoes and cotton, that the produc- 
tion of wheat on Federal irrigation 
projects in 1927 had the effect of de- 
creasing the returns to wheat producers 
outside the irrigation projects by about 
six-tenths of one cent per bushel, or 
$5,196,000. This was almost exactly 
the crop value of the wheat raised on — 
the Federal projects in 1927. : 

The coefficient of elasticity of the 
demand * for corn is about —1.00. 
In view of the relatively small pro- 
duction of corn on the Federal projects 
its production may be assumed to have 


1% Reclamation Table 20, Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1928. 

17 Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Esti- 
mates of the Crop Reporting Board. 

18 “ Principles of Economics,” Alfred Marshall, 
8th ed., p. 102: “We may say that the elasticity 
of demand is one if a small fall in price will cause 
an equal proportionate increase in the amount 
demanded.” 
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ae “no appreciable effect upon the price 
for the United States crop. 
‘There are no data covering the pro- 
_ duction of beef cattle, hogs, and lambs 
on the Federal projects. The coeffi- 
cients of elasticity for these classes of 
livestock are: —.75, —.54, and —1.55 
ats 4 respectively. If the production of 
beef cattle and hogs were carried on to 
= any considerable extent it would have 
_ @ pronounced effect on prices due to the 


inelasticity of demand for these prod- 
ca ucts. The demand for lambs is quite 


elastic (coefficient, —1.55). It is high- 
_ ly improbable that their production 
on the Federal projects would appre- 
ciably affect lamb prices. 
It is often said in support of Federal 
_ irrigation reclamation that the crop 
production on these projects does not 
a _ represent an increase in the size of the 
; mation’ s crops. It is said that this is 
_ due to the fact that the farmers living 
on the irrigation projects were formerly 
Saag in farming elsewhere or that 
this same land was producing a certain 
= - amount of foodstuffs even under dry- 
_ farming methods. If the reclamation 
of these lands does not represent an 
= in production, then the Fed- 


eral Government is to be criticized for 
encouraging their reclamation in view 
is of the fact that the present projects 
had cost the Government by 1922 
not less than $70,000,000, and ap- 
 roximately $7,000,000 annually since 
then. 
_ The production on the Federal proj- 


ects probably does not represent by so 
much a net increase in the nation’s 
agricultural production. On the other 
hand, it probably is not true that the 
Federal irrigation projects contributed 
nothing in the way of an increase in the 


“Economics of Land Reclamation,” R. P. 
Teele, p. 71. See also “Land Reclamation 
Policies in the United States,” R. P. Teele, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


nation’s supply of foodstuffs. Their 
contribution doubtless lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. To what- 
ever extent either tendency prevails, 
however, the policy of extending 
Federal reclamation is open to criticism, 
If production is increased prices are 
depressed ; if production is not increased 
the nation receives no compensation 
for the expense involved in reclaiming 
the arid lands. 

Among those who object to the 
Federal reclamation policy there are 
those who contend that there should be 
no further reclamation at any place, 
under any circumstances, until the 
general level of agricultural prices has 
become considerably higher. This isa 
narrow view. It fails to recognize that 
land like machinery may become 
“obsolete” and that certain land which 
was satisfactory for agricultural use in 
the self-sufficing period of our agricul- 
ture may need to be supplanted by 
other land adapted to the modern 
agricultural technique. This is not to 
say that all land which can be irrigated 
should be irrigated, but it does say that 
if there is land which will support 
satisfactory standards of living that 
can be reclaimed without a subsidy, 
it should be reclaimed even though 
farmers on “obsolete” lands should 
suffer from the increased competi- 
tion. 

There is another group which con- 
tends that since reclamation is financed 
by the West itself through the Recla- 
mation Fund, that is to say, through 
the receipts from the sales of public 
lands within sixteen of the Western 
States, from bonuses, royalties, and 
rentals from petroleum and other 
mineral leases, and from repayments 
by water users on existing Federal 
irrigation projects, the limit to the 
extension of reclamation should be 
fixed by the size of the Reclamation 
Fund. 
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ee. ComMoN FALLACIES IN THE ARGUMENT 
what. yor EXTENSION OF RECLAMATION 
evails, One of the more commonly stated 
nding fallacies in the argument for extension 
icism, | of Federal reclamation is that reclama- 
S are tion projects invariably expand the 
"eased market for eastern manufactured prod- 
sation ucts. It is often said that “irriga- 
iming tion enterprises make more of a market 
than they fill.” In the House hearings 
| the on “The Columbia Basin Project” 
> are one of the witnesses states that “rec- 
ld be lamation concerns the East as well 
lace, as the West,”’ and attempts to prove 
the this by stating that the Yakima 
has Valley received during 1927, $30,120,- 
isa 000 worth of automobiles, farm machin- 
that / ery, hardware, dry goods, drugs, musi- 
ome cal instruments, agricultural produce, 
rich millinery, etc., from Eastern points. 
e in To support further the contention that 
cul- the East benefits from Western recla- 
by mation, he says also that 
‘to. f° 1 1928 there were shipped into the Salt 
ed River Valley project in Arizona 7,935 cars 
of freight from 42 States and that in 1997 
lat there were 19,084 cars shipped in, a gain of 
ort 11,149 cars in four years over the 7,935 cars 
at in 1923. 
y; 
zh + The irrigation projects cannot be 
ld credited with all of this additional 
i- © commerce. The people living on the 
projects, at least on the newer ones, . 
\- had previously lived elsewhere and 
d were consequently consumers of manu- 
- factured products. 
a In view of the low incomes farmers 
: € obtain on some of the irrigation projects 
| it is quite probable that, to the extent 
that the farmers came from the older 
Raa? farming areas, they might have had 
32 still larger incomes. In so far as this is 
 -# true, the “outlet for Eastern manu- 
factures’’ has been contracted rather 


than expanded. The Eastern manu- 
facturers’ interests are best served when 
farmers are located where — eco- 


be 
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nomic productivity is at the highest 
level possible. 

A second fallacy commonly found in 
the argument for the extension of 
Western reclamation is that it is self- 
supporting, being financed by the West 
itself through revenue from the sale of 
public lands, income from oil leases, 
repayments from water-users, and 
other less important sources. The 
late Mr. Teele,?° after an exhaustive 
analysis of the subsidy involved in 
existing Federal irrigation projects, 
came to the conclusion that the Fed- 
eral subsidy through the extension of 
interest-free credit had amounted by 
1922 to not less than $70,000,000. 
Since 1922 the subsidy in the way of 
interest-free credit has been piling up 
at the rate of about $7,000,000 annu- 
ally. In addition, adjustments have 
been made in recent years with water- 
users whereby a part of the construc- 
tion costs charged to the water-users 
have been written off." 

Aside from the income obtained from 
water-users on the existing irrigation 
projects, by far the larger part of the 
annual accretion to the Reclamation 
Fund is from receipts from oil leases on 
public domain. Students of govern- 
ment agree, generally, that the revenue 
from the public domain should be used 
for the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment and does not belong to a particu- 
lar section of the country. Most of the 
uneconomic expansion in land reclama- 


2°“ Economics of Land Reclamation,” R. P. 
Teele, p.71. Fora more recent statement of the 
reasons why interest should be calculated in 
reclamation costs, see “Economic Problems of 
Reclamation,”’ Alvin Johnson and E. C. Branson, 
p. 4. Published by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

*! The reasons for writing off part of the con- 
struction charges are found in “ Extension of the 
Time for Payment for Settlers on Government 
Reclamation Projects,’ Hearings on H. R. 8836 
and H. R. 9611, 68th Congress, Ist Session, and 
in “Federal Reclamation by Irrigation,”” Senate 
Dodane 92, 68th Congress, Ist — 
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tion would end if the revenue now 
going into the Reclamation Fund were 
to be used for the support of Federal 
Government. Without the Reclama- 
tion Fund the 


irresistible temptation to Congress to pro- 
vide for the construction of new projects at 
a time when there is no need for the land 
and only the remotest chance of success in 
getting settlers on the land when reclaimed, 
or of success of the settlers if they go on this 
land 


would be removed and every project 
would stand or fall on its own particu- 
lar economic merits. 

Another of the frequently stated 
fallacies in the reclamation argument 
is that relating to the “increase of 
taxable wealth created by reclama- 
tion.” Statements of the type cited 
below * are found repeatedly in the 
agitation for the extension of reclama- 
tion. The argument that reclamation 
“increases taxable wealth” naively 
fails to take into account that these 
same farmers in the reclaimed area had 
previously lived elsewhere, that their 
migration merely transferred wealth 
from one place to another and that 
generally speaking what was gained in 
the way of taxable wealth in the new 
area was lost to the old. Since farm 
incomes have been low on some of the 
irrigation projects it is probably the 
case that the nation’s taxable wealth 
would have been greater had these 
particular irrigation projects not been 
developed. To the extent that indi- 
viduals are persuaded to move from 
regions where high incomes prevail into 


22 “*Economics of Land Reclamation,” R. P. 
Teele, p. 322. 

* Hearings, House of Representatives on H. R. 
7029. “The Columbia Basin Project,” p. 117; 
“The development of the Columbia Basin will 
add $600,000,000 to the taxable property of our 
State and it is not at all unlikely that the Gov- 
ernment also would receive considerable benefit 
from it in the form of income and other taxes.” 
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regions where low incomes predominate 
the nation’s “taxable wealth” is dimin. 
ished. 

It is often fallaciously said that the 
size of reclamation enterprises is 
great that private interests will not 
undertake their development and that 
the development therefore must be 
undertaken by the State or Federal 
Governments. Now there may be 
certain peculiarities about irrigation 


enterprises which require that they be | 


developed by government rather than 
private interests, but “size of under. 
taking” is not one of them. Private 
capital is almost invariably available 
for large undertakings wherever the 
promise of gain shows itself on the 
horizon. Private capital, for example, 
has undertaken to finance the Beau- 
harnois Canal project on the St. Law- 
rence River which provides for the 
construction of a power canal 14 miles 
long and a dam 4,000 feet wide with an 
83-foot fall of water capable ultimately 
of generating 2,000,000 horsepower. 
This project involving an expenditure 
of $150,000,000 financed by British 
and American private capital shows 
that private enterprise can be de- 
pended upon to interest itself in the 
development of those natural resources 
which offer reasonable assurance of 
profit. The cost of the Beauharnois 
project will be only slightly less than 
the total cost of all the existing Federal 
irrigation projects. As a matter of 
fact, private capital has interested it- 
self in the development of those land 
reclamation projects which seemed to 
offer the prospect of satisfactory finan- 
cial gain. In recent years private 
capital has avoided irrigation develop- 
ment not because of the size of such 
undertakings but because of the ab- 
sence of the prospect of reasonable 
financial returns. 

The agitation for further reclamation 
by irrigation is founded partly on the 
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assumption that the population of the 
United States will increase by 1,500,- 
000 * annually and that the population 
of this country will have reached 
150,000,000 by 1950 and 165,000,000 in 
1960.% It is assumed also that 40,000- 
000 more acres of crop land than were 
ysed in 1920 will be required to meet 
the food requirements of 150,000,000 

The rapidly declining birth rate in 
this country and the world over, coupled 
with our restrictive immigration policy, 
indicates a probability that our popu- 
lation may fall short of 165,000,000 in 
1960. The importance of taking birth 
control into account in planning for 
future agricultural production is sug- 
gested also by the fact that from 1918 
to 1925 the number of children in the 
first grade in the public schools of 
America decreased from 4,281,013 to 
$,923,492,2" a decrease of a third of a 
million. The Bureau of Education 
says** that “The reduction in the 
birth rate is a factor that should not be 
overlooked. This rate has dropped 
from 25.1 per thousand population in 
1915, in the registration area, to 20.6 in 
1926. . . . Applying the birth rate and 
the infant mortality rate for each year, 
this means that 22.5 children per 
thousand of the population reached the 
age of one year in 1916, and less than 


*“Columbia Basin Project,” B. E. Hayden 
and George Severance. Unnumbered publica- 
tion, 1928, United States Department of the 
Interior, p. 60. 

%“A Study of the Market for Products of 
the Proposed Columbia Basin Project,” Chester 
C. Hampson, Published by the Depar.ment of 
Conservation and Development of the State of 
Washington, p. 56. 

% See also “The Utilization of Our Lands for 
Crops, Pasture and Forests,” L. C. Gray, et. al., 
Yearbook, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1923, p. 415. 

“Statistical Survey of Education, 1925-26,” 
Frank M. Phillips, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 12, p. 6. 

Thid., p. 5. 
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20 per thousand in 1926. Applying 
the same rates to the estimated popu- 
lation for each year indicates that 
2,239,000 children reached their first 
birthday in 1916, and 2,292,000 reached 
it in 1926. This is an increase of a 
little over 50,000 in 10 years.” 

The birth rate in European countries 
is also rapidly falling. According to 
Mr. Robert R. Kuczynski®® “from 
1841 to 1885 the birth rate in Europe 
averaged about 32 per thousand. By 
1913 it had fallen to 24 and in 1927 to 
18 only.” Recent population history 
suggests therefore a careful revision of 
population estimates before proceed- 
ing with the development of new rec- 
lamation projects. 

If the assumption regarding popula- 
tion growth is invalid it follows that the 
assumed need for an additional 40,000,- 
000 acres of crop land is also likely to 
be invalid. Even if population were 
to expand to 150,000,000 in 1950 and 
40,000,000 additional acres of crop 
land were needed over that required 
in 1920 they could be had from three 
sources other than reclamation. In 
the first place, 20,000,000 acres of land 
formerly used for growing the feed 
crops consumed by the horses displaced 
since 1920 by tractors and more 
efficient machinery have become avail- 
able for the production of human food- 
stuffs. The other 20,000,000 crop 
acres could be had by plowing up some 
of the pasture in farms and by utilizing 
a part of the 25,000,000 acres of idle 
crop land. Since 1920 the prices of 
fertilizers have fallen greatly, making it 
possible to utilize more effectively the 
existing areas of crop land without 
increasing the unit cost of crop pro- 
duction. For this additional reason 
considerably less than 40,000,000 ad- 
ditional acres of crop land may be 
needed by 1950. 


% “The World’s Population,” Foreign Affairs, 
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SouTHERN Lanp RECLAMATION 


It has been proposed recently to 
extend the “benefits” of Western rec- 
lamation to the Southern States 
through the medium of “planned group 
settlement.”** It is assumed the diffi- 
culties agriculture in the Old South 
finds itself in are due primarily to the 
failure to organize farms on a proper 
basis and that this could be demon- 
strated by establishing “model rural 
communities to demonstrate methods 
of reclamation and the benefits of 
planned rural development.” The 
model rural communities would each 
consist of 200 small farms cleared and 
equipped with buildings and other 
necessary equipment. Not to exceed 
_ 40 years (which means not less than 40 
years) would be given for repayment of 
the purchase price of the farms. 
Interest at the rate of 4 per cent would 


: be charged. Each of the communities 


* The more important publications covering 


this movement are: 


(a) House Bill 8221, 70th Congress, Ist Ses- 


sion. 

(b) Senate Bill 2015, 70th Congress, Ist 
Session. 

(c) Hearings on H. R. 8221, 70th Congress, 
Ist 

(d) Hearings on S. 2015, 70th Congress, 1st 


(e) Proceedings of the Forestry, Reclamation, 
and Home-Making Conference, New 
Orleans, La., Senate Document No. 120, 
68th Congress, 1st Session. 

(f) Proceedings of the Southern Reclamation 
Conference, Washington, D. C., Senate 
Document No. 45, 70th Congress, Ist 
Session. 

(g) Reclamation and Rural Development in 
the South, House Document No. 765 
(in two parts), 69th Congress, 2d Ses- 


sion. 
(h) New Reclamation Era. 
(i) Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1926, 1927, 1928. 
(j) “Economic Problems of Reclamation,” 
Alvin Johnson and E. C. Branson, with 
foreword by Elwood Mead. Unnum- 
ered publication, United States De- 
_-: partment of the Interior, 1928. 
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would be closely supervised. The 
administration of the experiments 
would be in the hands of the Bureay of 
Reclamation of the United States 
Department of the Interior. It is the 
thought of the Bureau of Reclamation 
that much of the land which would 
otherwise become or remain submar- 
ginal might be retained for agricultural 
use. 
It is the view of many agricultural 
economists that the solution to the 
Southern agricultural problem lies in 
other directions. Southern farms in 
many places are already small, in fact 
too small to yield satisfactory incomes. 
Furthermore, the states in cotperation 
with the Federal Government are now 
providing supervision through county 
agents and other extension workers. 
It should be frankly recognized that 
American agriculture is in a state of 
flux and that certain sections which 
were suitable for farming when agri- 
culture was in the self-sufficing stage, 
before the original soil fertility was lost 
and before the advent of the boll 
weevil, may not be adapted to modern 
agricultural use. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND Non-AGRICULTURAL LAND 


It is the prevailing view among land 
economists that a thoroughgoing solu- 
tion of the land problem in regions 
where considerable numbers of farms 
seem to be near the margin of economic 
use lies, first, in differentiating those 
soil and topographic types which are 
likely to remain or become sub-mar- 
ginal within the predictable future 
from those which are likely to become 
or remain supra-marginal. After such 
differentiation is made the next step 
is to develop plans for the use of each 
type. The preliminary results of such 
studies *" indicate that in most of the 


% “The Issues Involved in the Readjustment of 
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Rastern States the submarginal lands 
should be utilized for forestry. Where 
forest growth does not regenerate 
spontaneously the land may even be 
sub-marginal for forestry also. The 
agricultural program for the farms 
in the supra-marginal areas will or- 
dinarily involve their reorganization 
on a larger scale so as to take advantage 
of modern agricultural machinery. 
Such reorganization will usually result 
in the migration of a part of the popu- 
lation from the areas, either into in- 
dustry or into other supra-marginal 
farming regions. As a matter of fact 
this migration will be a prerequisite to 
the reorganization on the larger basis. 
This transition is recognized as a whole- 
some movement. It will result in a 
smaller population but in a population 
with higher standards of living, which 
in turn make for a more wholesome 
community life. 


cial Reference to the Southeastern States,” 
J. D. Pope; “ Results of a Regional Replanning 
Study in the Mountains of West Virginia as 
Illustrative of the Scope, Methods, and Practical 
Results of Such Studies,” Millard Peck and 
Paul Eke. These papers were read at the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the American 
Farm Economic Association at Chicago, IIL, 
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Fundamental studies providing the 
basis for this type of rural regional 
planning are either under way or 
proposed for the following states: 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
New York, Connecticut, and Vermont. 
The demand for these studies originates 
within the states themselves and are 
conducted ordinarily by the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, fre- 
quently however with the codperation 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The agricultural depres- 
sion has emphasized the need for the 
present program of research in land 
utilization which the Experiment Sta- 
tions and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have under way. 
It has become obvious in recent years 
that shifts in our agriculture are taking 
place which seem clearly to be of 
more than a temporary character. The 
Experiment Stations and the Depart- 
ment are attempting to forecast the 
changes that seem inevitable and are 
offering through their various agencies, 
particularly the extension services, the 
public guidance needed to minimize 
the frictional elements involved in the 
period of transition. 
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HE agricultural industry of the 
United States has been held before 
the public eye almost continuously for 
the past several years. It has been 
suffering from a depression which began 
to be felt after the World War, and 
which continues today, though in a 
somewhat milder form, with the evils of 
overproduction still operating. In spite 
of this lack of balance between the pro- 
duction and consumption of agricul- 
tural products, there are those who feel 
that we cannot afford not to irrigate. 
Irrigation at best is a most expensive 
practice, and further development of it 
at this time would greatly increase the 
country’s already over-abundant supply 
of agricultural products and would tend 
to burden the agricultural industry 
further. 

Before taking up the problems of ir- 
rigation, it is necessary to consider the 
existing condition of agriculture. For 
this reason, the present situation in the 
agricultural industry will necessarily be 
discussed first, so that an understand- 
ing of its serious condition may be 
realized. 


Tue Sratus or AGRICULTURE 


Some startling changes have recently 
taken place in American agriculture. 
It has been said that the nine years 
since the World War constitute one of 
the most extraordinary periods in its 
history. Never before have statistics 


, . shown a contraction in the agricultural 


area. Yet, despite the decrease in crop 
land acreage between 1919 and 1924, it 
appears that at no time since 1900 has 


The Futility of Further Development of 
Irrigation Projects 


By Franx P. 
Formerly Secretary of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


agricultural production increased at so 
rapid a rate as in these years since the 
World War. Along with this, there 
was also a decrease in the number of 
farm animals, in the number of farms, 
in the farm population, and in the 
prices of many farm products. 


Apparently, the introduction of the auto- 
mobile and the tractor, with associated ma- 
chinery, and the influences exerted by the 
various agencies for the promotion of 
agriculture—the agricultural press, the farm 
organizations, the agricultural colleges, ex- 
tension services and experiment stations, 
the State departments of agriculture, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and other organizations—supported by 
stern economic necessity, have led to the 
adoption of improved agricultural practices 
more widely than in any previous period. 
These years since the World War may be 
characterized briefly as a period of acceler- 
ated mechanization of agriculture and of in- 
creasing efficiency of production. 

The increase in the total production of the 
crops (for stock feed, human food, and in- 
dustrial uses) was nearly 5 per cent... . 
As total crop acreage decreased slightly, it 
might appear that a notable increase in acre 
yields occurred. A statistical study, how- 
ever, indicates that about two-thirds of this 
increase in crop production is owing to a 
shift from the less productive crops per acre 
toward the more productive. A decrease 
occurred in the acreage of wheat, as in all 
cereals, and in the non-leguminous hay 
crops, whereas the acreage of cotton, alfalfa, 
clover, fruits, and vegetables increased 
notably.' 

10. E. Baker, “Land Use Changes Point to 


Need for Expansion,” Yearbook, 
U.S. D. A., 1987, pp. 413-14. 
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Farm AcREAGE 


The situation with reference to farm 
acreage reveals that, until 1920, farm 
acreage followed continually an up- 
ward trend, but since then the move- 
ment, on the whole, has been in the 
opposite direction. For instance, from 
1850 to 1920, the acreage of all land in 
*d at so | farms more than trebled, and that of 
nee the improved land more than quadrupled. 
» there | The period, 1910-20, which includes 
nber of | the war period, indicated a considerable 
farms, lowering of the margin of cultivation, 
in the and the addition of large acreages to 
the agricultural area,—even a great 
deal of woodland and other unimproved 
€auto- | land was put into higher uses and classi- 
edme- / fied as improved land. With the post- 
war decline in demand for agricultural 
. fea products, accompanied by low prices, 

there was a downward trend in the 
acreage of agricultural land.” 
e, the | Between 1919 and 1924, for the 
ilture, * United States as a whole, there was a 
d by decline in the acreage of crop land har- 
o the vested from about 363 to 344 millions— 
ctices or about 5 per cent. The greatest re- 
riod. duction took place in those crops that 
y be had expanded most during the war pe- 
riod. For example, the crop acreage of 


f in- 

"wheat declined 80.4 per cent from 1919 
fthe to 1924; rye declined 51.2 per cent, and 
lin. { all hay crops, 9.2 per cent. 


VoLuME or AGRICULTURAL 


acre PRODUCTION 

his ( As mentioned before, notwithstand- 
; ¢, ing this decrease in acreage of crop land 
vie harvested, the volume of agricultural 
nial production has continued to increase, 
all and prices, compared with other com- 
ay * Jacob Perlman, “Recent Recessions of Farm 


fa, » Population and Farm Land,” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, February, 1928, 
pp. 51-2. 

*Quoted by Perlman from O. E. Baker, 
“Changes in the Utility of Land in the United 
States, 1919-24.” A preliminary report, pub- 
lished by the U. S. D. A., June, 1926, p. 3. 
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modities, remained at low levels. 
Rough index numbers prepared by 
Perlman of the physical volume of 
production of the principal crops, by 
decades, since 1849, show a rapid rise 
from one decade to the next, with the 
figure for 1919 nearly five and a half 
times as large as that for 1849. . . . The 
same story is told by the index numbers 
of physical volume of production when 
the years 1909-26 are taken. As a 
matter of fact, during the period be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, there was also a 
reduction of farm population, but even 
this failed to affect the considerable in- 
crease which appeared in the physical 
volume of production of crops and ani- 
mal husbandry. Likewise, after 1920, 
when farm population decreased enor- 
mously and there was a large shrinkage 
of agricultural acreage, the physical vol- 
ume of production of crops maintained 
the high point reached during the war 
period. 

A few figures for the important food 
crops, cotton and tobacco, have been 
prepared which also show the gains in 
production,—but on a five-year aver- 
age basis for the periods, 1906-10 and 
1920-24. “‘Wheat production in the 
United States increased on a five-year 
average (1906-10) from 633 million 
bushels to an average of 802 million 
bushels in 1920-24. . . . The average 
production of corn during the same pe- 
riod increased almost 500 million bush- 
els; the production of oats, 400 million 
bushels, and the output of potatoes in- 
creased from an average production of 
238 million bushels to an average of 396 
million bushels. The production of 
cotton during this period increased one 
and one-half million bales. The out- 
put of hay, in spite of the substitution 
of tractors and automobiles for horses 
and mules, and the consequent reduc- 
tion of demand, increased from 58 mil- 
lion tons to 90 million tons. The 


* Perlman, op. cit., p. 55. 
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production of tobacco, for the five year 
period, increased from 750 million 
pounds (1906-10), to 1,285 million 
pounds (1920—24).° 


NoumBer or Farms AnD Farm 
PopuLATION 

a) aii spite of this gain in agricultural 
ay productivity, there has been a decline 
in the number of farms and in the farm 
population.’ Available data indicate 
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Perlman’s study, shows the diminutiop 
in the agricultural workers which bears 
a close relationship to the situation jp 
regard to the farm population. 

This table shows that there has beep 
a reduction of nearly 800,000 in the 
gainfully employed workers in agricul. 
ture in the decade 1910-20. Accom. 
panying this, there was a decrease jp 
farm population. According to the 
Census,’ the farm population in 1999 


TABLE I—Per Cent anp Numser or Persons GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE AND Orage 
Occupations at Eacu Census Year, 1820-19208 


years, while, absolutely, it began to 
contract about 1910. The above table 


of the number and percentage of 
SS 


persons gainfully employed in agricul- 
ture and in other occupations at the 
end of each census year, and taken from 


* E. S. Mead and Bernhard Ostrolenk, Harvey 
Baum, University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1928, pp. 72-8. Figures were 
from the U. S. D. A. Yearbooks, 1920-1924. 

* “Farm population,” as defined by the Bureau 
of Census, “included all persons actually living 
on farms, without regard to occupation, and also 
those farm iaborers (and their families) who, 
while not living on a farm, nevertheless live in a 
strictly rural territory, outside the limits of any 
village or other incorporated place.” It was 
enumerated for the first time in 1920. 


: sins Per Cent of Persons Gainfully Number of Persons Gainfully 
kay Employed Employed (Thousands) 
Year 

> All Occupa-| Agricul- | Other Oc-| All Occupa- Other Oc- 
, 1 tions ture cupations tions Agriculture cupations 
ab 100.0 26.1 73.9 41,854 10,923 30,9381 
100.0 $1.2 68.8 37,454 11,704 25,750 
ae 100.0 36.8 63.2 29,073 10,699 18,374 
100.0 41.9 58.1 23,319 9,770 13,549 
100.0 48.9 51.1 17,390 8,505 8,885 
100.0 53.4 46.6 12,927 6,904 6,023 
1860... 100.0 59.7 40.3 10,531 6,287 4,244 
‘the are 100.0 64.5 35.5 7,697 4,965 2,732 
6. 100.0 68.6 31.4 5,420 3,718 1,702 
100.0 70.4 29 .6 3,940 2,773 1,167 
100.0 71.9 28.1 2,881 2,071 810 
that relatively the farm population has was 31,614,269. In 1910, Truesdell * 
been decreasing for more than 100 _ estimated it at 32,076,960. This wasa 


decrease of 462,691, or 1.4 per cent dur- 
ing the decade. “The percentage of 
farm population in the total population 
also decreased from 34.9 in 1910 to 29.9 
in 1920, owing partly to the reduction 
in farm population, but largely to the 
considerable increase in the total popu- 
lation." Since 1920, however, the de- 

7 Fourteenth Census, Agriculture, p. 892. 

* Based on estimates of P. K. Whelpton, “Oc- 
cupational Groups in the United States, 1820- 
1920.” Journal of American Statistical Associa- 
tien, September, 1926, pp. 839-40. 
here is exclusive of lumbering and fishing. 

*L. E. Truesdell, Census Monograph Vi, 
“Farm Population of the United States,” 1920, 

126. 
Perlman, op. cit., p. 47. 
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crease has been even greater, as shown 
by the 1925 Census of Agriculture 

On the basis of these figures, 
Perlman estimates the 1925 farm popu- 
lation at 29,638,000. Compared with 
1920, of 31,614,269, there is a reduction 
of nearly two million in five years,—or 
at the rate of 400,000 a year. Com- 
paring this with the total population 
for 1925, we find that the farm popula- 
tion represents 25.9 per cent as against 
29.9 per cent for 1920. Of course this 
drop in percentage is not entirely at- 
tributable to the two million reduction, 
but largely to the fact that the increase 
in the total population of the country 
in this period was nearly nine millions. 
Since 1925, however, the decline has 
been even more accelerated than be- 
fore,—the estimate for 1927 farm popu- 
lation being about twenty-eight mil- 
lion." This condition is not to be 
attributed exclusively to the unfortu- 
nate agricultural situation due to the 
post-war depression. Rather, it is to 
be viewed as being largely a product 
of natural conditions which are quite 
compatible with the industry’s progress 
and prosperity. Decline in farm popu- 
lation began in certain states as early as 
1880. From 1910 to 1920, a decline 
took place in a considerable number of 
states,—so that causes of this condition 
exist independently of the more recent 
depression. A certain part of the 
movement is due to natural long-time 
adjustment between industry and agri- 
culture,—with the post-war depression 
aiding in accelerating the normal trend. 
The mechanization of agricultural proc- 
esses is releasing labor from the farms 
and the advance of scientific methods 
in agriculture is having the same 
effect in economizing labor, and it is 
to be expected that these forces, un- 
less offset by a great increase in 
demand for agricultural production 
must necessarily affect enormously the 


1U.S.D. A. Yearbook, 1927, p.28. 
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ratio between rural and urban popu- 
lation. 

Of significance also is the decrease in 
the number of farms, which the 1925 
Census of Agriculture has disclosed for 
the country as a whole for the first time 
in the history of America,—a decrease 
of 76,703, or 1.2 per cent. “Many of 
the reductions were caused by the tend- 
ency in certain parts of the country to 
increase the size of the farm unit with 
the greater use of machinery, but in a 
majority of cases the decreases were no 
doubt the result of abandonment of 
farms, through foreclosure and other 
causes, which grew out of the depression 
of the industry.’’” 


Bankruptcy Rate IN AGRICULTURE 


An investigation “ of the bankruptcy 
rate in agriculture showed it to be much 
higher than in the pre-war years. 
While the number of farmers who nor- 
mally resort to bankruptcy courts is 
small, an indication of the accumulated 
effect of the financial condition of agri- 
culture since 1920 is reflected in the 
significant increase in the past seven 
years,—an increase which is general in 
all sections of the United States, but af- 
fecting the northwestern states most. 
For the period 1904-13, there was an 
average for each 1,000 farms of 0.14 
bankruptcy proceedings; for 1917, 0.3. 
The years 1919-20 dropped back to the 
pre-war figure, while from June, 1923 
to June, 1926, there was an increase to 
1.22. The year ending June, 1927, 
shows a drop to 0.99. 

Account must be taken of a time lag 
between changes in agricultural condi- 
tions and their reflection in the rate of 
farm bankruptcies in interpreting these 
figures. For example, the low failure 
rate of 1919-20, a year when farm prices 


12 Perlman, op. cil., p. 48. 
L. H. Bean, Rate in Agricul- 


ture Much Higher Than Pre-war,” —- 


U.S. D. A., 1927, pp. 110-18. 
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had already dropped considerably, un- 
doubtedly reflected the profitable years 
of 1917-18 and 1918-19. The increase 
in bankruptcies in 1922-23 and 1923-24 
reflected the unusually difficult farm 
situation of 1920-21, 1921-22, when 
farm prices were lowest. The reduced 
number of failures in 1926-27 is a re- 
flection of the improved agricultural 
earnings in recent years, compared with 
those of the worst years of the post-war 
depression. There are two explana- 
tions offered for the time lag. The first 
is that farmers tend to burden them- 
selves in prosperous times by additional 
property bought outright or mortgaged. 
Then low prices, which are inadequate 
to cover the capital charges and interest 
payments, previously incurred, are 
generally expected to be only tempo- 
rary, and therefore both the creditor 
and debtor are inclined to wait for bet- 
ter times. A second factor is that a 
more or less extended period of time is 
required to conclude bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 


Livestock Repvucrion 


Another important item in our agri- 
cultural situation which has suffered a 
reduction in number, but which still has 
failed to diminish our agricultural sur- 
plus, is livestock. Some of the reduc- 
_ tion in the South resulted from the com- 
petition of the cotton crop, and it may 
be that crop competition has also been a 
_ factor in other parts of the country. 
According to Mr. O. E. Baker,“ heavy 
liquidation of beef cattle and hogs has 
probably been necessary to meet taxes, 
debts, interest payments and living ex- 
penses. There has also been a large 
_ substitution of tractors and automo- 

_ biles for horses and mules,—particu- 
larly on the rich lands of the Corn Belt 
and the states to the northeast, north 
and west, where there is a continued 


“O. E. Baker, Yearbook, U. S. D. A., 1927, p. 
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concentration of meat and milk pro. 
duction. This means greater produc. 
tion per acre, per head and per unit of 
feed consumed. In addition, losses 
from disease will probably continue to 
diminish, and better feeding, especially 
the greater use of legumes, will become 
widespread. More cattle also are likely 
to be slaughtered at an earlier age, thus 
increasing the production per unit of 
feed consumed; the quality of the farm 
animals will probably continue to im- 
prove. All these things increase pro- 
duction without increasing the acreage 
required to feed the livestock. 

“Since 70 per cent of the crop land 
and all the vast acreage of pasture in 
the United States are used to feed live- 
stock, it is evident that the decreasing 
number of horses and mules, the in- 
creasing production of meat and milk 
per unit of food consumed, is greatly 
diminishing the need for expanding the 
agricultural area as population in- 
creases.” 


AGRICULTURAL Erricrtency INDEXES 


Our agricultural efficiency is improv- 
ing, as noted in rough indexes of an in- 
crease in efficiency of those engaged in 
agriculture. These have been worked 
out by Mr. Perlman “ for a number of 
decades prior to 1920. For example, 
the number of people supported by one 
gainful worker in agriculture in 1820 
was 4.7, and this had increased to 9.8 in 
1920. Also, the ratio of the number of 
acres of improved land in farms to the 
number of persons gainfully employed 
in agriculture changed from 22.8 in 
1850 to 46.1 in 1920. This more than 
doubled in 70 years. 


Tue Farmer’s IncomME 
It is a well-known fact that the ma- 
jority of farmers in recent years have 
been failing to make a profitable show- 


Ibid., p. 416. 


Perlman, op. cit., p. 54. a 
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ing in their income account from their 
farming efforts,—which is due, in part, 

to the existence of a great agricultural 
ors which has depressed farm 

i At the same time, there are a 
few, estimated at “not more than one 
in eight,” who can be described as 

us and who can make a profit 
at the present level of prices. Figures 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ’ show that “the 
American farmer receives an average 
return of $790 a year for his own labor, 
the work of managing the farm, the 
labor of his family, and the return on 
his investment; the lowest wage paid in 
any major occupation; at least 30 per 
cent below any other wage group, $325 
less than the amount he pays his own 
hired help. The American farmer is 
working for 15 per cent less than the 
amount paid the American farmhand.” 

That the gross value of crop produc- 
tion, and therefore the income to the 
farmer, is decreasing is shown by a 
study of income statements of 4,799 
farmers in 1926: “A summary state- 
ment of the estimated gross value of 
crop production confirmed a growing 
conviction among the farmers that 
1926 was not so good a year as had been 
counted on. Production was greater, 
but prices were so much lower that the 
estimate of total value was nearly a bil- 
lion dollars less than the estimate for 
1925. . . . Cash income from sales was 
$9,549,000, or 58.6 per cent of the gross 
value of all farm production in the year 
1926-27. . . . Compared with 1925-26, 
cash income from sales of 1926-27 was 
4.6 per cent less.”’ * 

Even “in 1924-25, the best year in 
agriculture since 1919-20, the net in- 
come of farmers of the United States 

* Quoted by Mead and Ostrolenk, in Harvey 
Baum, pp. 18-19, from the U. S. D. A. Crops and 
Markets, July, 1927, p. 258, Table 8. 

“5S. W. Mendum, “Incomes of Farmers in 
1926, as Shown in 4,799 Statements,” Yearbook, 
U.S. D. A., 1927, p. 388. 


after paying interest, rent, taxes and 
money expenses was $510, which was 
supplemented by food from the farm 
valued at $366,—or a total of $876. 
... The average return on capital 
owned by farm operators in the last six 
years (1920-26) has been only 1.5 per 
cent. This average includes the high 
return of 6.1 per cent earned in 1919-20, 
one of the most profitable years Ameri- 
can agriculture has ever known. Such 
figures show conclusively that while 
many of the farmers undoubtedly earn 
good returns, a large number regularly 
have no profits at all.” 

From what has already been said, 
and even leaving out the question of 
the development of further irrigation, it 
must be apparent that anything which 
adds to our agricultural surplus, with 
the consequent depressing level of 
prices, is only making bad matters 
worse. Certainly the solution to the 
problem is not burdening the industry 
with additional acres to be farmed. 
Already, more than enough has been 
produced to meet our needs, and this 
with a relative and lately with an abso- 
lute decrease in farm population, in the 
number of acres under cultivation, in 
the number of farms, in the number of 
livestock,—and still with an increase in 
the average yield of crops. 

Turning now to irrigation,—for there 
are those who insist that we cannot af- 
ford not to irrigate,—what are some of 
the facts? 


Tue Costiiness IRRIGATION 


One of the chief considerations in 
connection with irrigation is its costli- 
ness. It is agreed that it costs more to 
produce crops on irrigated land than it 
does on good land under rainfall. 
Paul A. Ewing *° states: 

19 Arthur P. Chew, of U.S. D. A., in article in 
The Annalist, March 19, 1926, p. 405. 

*° Paul A. Ewing, “ and Its Cost to 
> ome Yearbook, U. S. D. A., 1926, pp. 
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Several seasons must elapse and a multi- 
tude of operations must be performed before 
a new irrigated farm is at its best. That is 
true of any farm, of course; but there are 
things to do preceding the actual use of 
water which are costly in time, strength and 
money, and which are not necessary to 
humid climates. 

Even after dams and canals, for which 
the farmer eventually must pay, have pro- 
vided the means by which water is brought 
to the land, the stubborn desert shrubs and 
bushes must be uprooted and removed, the 
fields must be leveled so that the water may 
be sent to every part of them, and farm 


ditches and irrigation structures must be 


installed to effect that distribution. Special 
tools and apparatus must be bought or 
made with which to do these things. The 
operations themselves are tedious and must 
be done carefully at the very start if later 
_ @xasperation and expense are to be avoided. 
_ Moreover, the periodic application of the 
_ water to the growing crops is not automatic. 


When the farmer’s turn for water has come, 
he must take it or lose it altogether. Often 
he must do the work at night. 
_ remembered that he has also to cultivate his 


When it is 


_ fields and harvest his crops as does any 
_ other farmer, it will be realized that irriga- 
_ tion is not at all a cheap and easy mode of 


farming. 


Crepit ReQuiREMENTS AND THE 

ABILITY OF THE FarMER TO Pay 

Credit requirements of irrigation 
_ farming are such that not infrequently 
the irrigation farmer finds himself pay- 
_ ing out of his gross receipts a larger sum 
- annually as interest on borrowed capi- 
_ tal than he pays for the hire of labor. 


_ ‘The interest rate he must pay is very 
greatly influenced by the degree of 


- confidence that is felt by the lender in 


_ the permanence or continuity of the 
_ farming business, and this in turn rests 
__-very largely on the question as to the 


_ sustained productivity of the land.” 
The ability of the farmer to continue 
~ to pay his irrigation charges is becom- 


% Carl S. Scofield, Yearbook, U.S. D. A., 1997, 


ing doubtful in the case of the Rio 
Grande project. It is said that the 
“lower charges for the first six years 
have been met without any great sacri. 
fice, but the size of the payment re 
quired for the last 14 years will constj- 
tute a serious handicap unless the prices 
of agricultural products increase.” 
That this difficulty of meeting pay. 
ments is not alone a problem of the Rio 
Grande project may be realized when 
we hear the Government’s side of the 
story. During the five-year period 
from 1920-24 inclusive, on one-third 
of the Federal Reclamation projects, 
there has been a progressive falling off 
in payments due the Government from 
water users. Delinquencies on all 
projects for this brief period amounted 
to the staggering total of $8,652,000. 
In 1924, it increased over $3,000,000." 

A later report states that in “a pe- 
riod of 26 years on an investment of 
$225,000,000, the Federal Government 
has shown a loss of 6 per cent.” * 

A glance at some irrigation farm fig- 
ures compiled before the war does not 
reveal a very prosperous state of affairs. 
For illustration, the United States 
Reclamation Service found that the 
average 40-acre irrigated farm involved 
an invested cost of money and labor of 
about $10,000. The Department of 
Agriculture studied 69 farms (averag- 
ing 50 acres each) in Utah—old and 
established enterprises—and found that 
the average investment was about $175 
per acre (about $9,000). The gross 
receipts were a little under $1,500 a 
year for each farm. Cash expenses 
averaged about $600, leaving the farmer 


* Arthur Walker and A. S. Curry, “Status of 
Land and Capital in Elephant Butte Irrigation 
District,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, February, 1928, p. 83. 

25th Annual Report of U. S. Reclamation 
Service, 1925, p. 4. 

* Quoted by M. N. Dana, in Nation's Business, 
October, 1928, p. 40, from statement of Elwood 
Mead, Commissioner of Bureau of Reclamation. 
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$900 to cover his own work and the 
interest on a $9,000 investment. Of 
course, there are conspicuous cases of 
success in irrigation operations, es- 
pecially among fruit growers, but for a 
general farming proposition, irrigation 
offers the average farmer little more 
than a living for his labor. 


FepERAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
IRRIGATION 


Congress has appropriated the sum 
of $15,669,000 for the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, which is 
made up of the following:* 


Total direct appropriation.... $12,759,000.00 
Estimated unexpended balance 2,120,000 .00 
Estimated contributed fund . . 600,000 .00 
Power revenues............. 190,000 .00 

Grand total available ...... $15,669,000 .00 


An illustration of what it costs to build 
a large federal irrigation project ** may 
be found in a brief discussion of the 
Elephant Butte Dam (New Mexico), 
one of the largest irrigation structures 
inthe United States. The preliminary 
work before actual construction on the 
dam itself was started required a period 
of seven or eight years. The dam itself 
required about five years for comple- 
tion, and the total expenditure for the 
project was over $5,000,000. To add 
further to this expense, after the irriga- 
tion system was placed in operation, 
many of the lands became water-logged 
and arrangements for drainage facilities 
had to be made. 


Some IrriGATION OPERATORS’ 
PROBLEMS 


Besides costly drainage facilities, 
there is often the difficulty of keeping 
canals open in regions where the water 


ne and Contracting, May, 1928, p. 


te Arthur Walker and A. S. Curry, op. cit., pp. 
-8. 


is heavily charged with silt. This silt 
reduces the capacity of the canals and 
makes constant dredging necessary. 
The cost of removing the annual silt 
deposit in the canals and ditches of the 
Imperial Valley, supplied by the Colo- 
rado River, amounts close to a million 
and a half dollars.*”7 On a mileage 
basis, the cost of keeping the channels 
open varies from $50 to $60.78 

The farmer in the region of the Ele- 
phant Butte project has a slightly dif- 
ferent problem to contend with. He 
has the expense incurred through the 
damage done by gophers. These ani- 
mals burrow through the ditches and 
canal banks, and cause thousands of 
dollars loss annually by wasting water, 
flooding crops and necessitating large 
expenditures for repairs. 

Besides water-logging, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, the irrigation 
farmer has soil troubles in the form of 
salinity and impermeability, which 
may occur separately or in combina- 
tion on irrigated land, and constitute 
probably the chief menace to the 
permanence of irrigation agriculture, 
insofar as such permanence depends 
upon the sustained productivity of the 
soil. 


Crop Resutrs ror 1924 

The classification of crop results for 

1924 by the Bureau of Reclamation 

does not make any remarkable showing 
for irrigation.*® 


27 James H. Gordon, “The Colorado River 
Situation,” Monthly Weather Review, June, 1928, 
p. 212. 

*H. T. Cory, paper 1270, Transactions of 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 76, 
1913, p. 1285. 

25th Annual Report of Commissioner of 
Reclamation, 1925, p. 3. “Poor” means a crop 
yield on a farm less than }4 the average for the 
project as a whole; “fair"”—a yield 44 the aver- 
age, but less than the average for project; “good” 
—a yield equal to the average, but less than 144 
times the average; “excellent”—a yield 144 or 


more times the average of the project. = a 
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Extent or oF IRRIGABLE 
AREA 

If irrigation on the whole has been an 
attractively paying proposition, it is 
likely that the present facilities would 
have been more fully utilized. There 
is a large potential source of irrigable 
country, which is already covered by 
government projects. According to 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, in 1926, the total area on 
government projects for which water 
could be supplied through completed 
works amounted to 1,844,550 acres. 
Of this, only 76 per cent or 1,411,020 
acres were irrigated, and of this only 
1,328,810 acres were cropped. On 
some of the large projects, like Ele- 
phant Butte, which has been completed 
_ for more than ten years, there are still 
many acres which are not being 
utilized. 

If this potential supply of acreage 
already covered by completed irrigation 
works were added to our present re- 
sources, it would aggravate still further 
the excess of our agricultural produc- 
tion over our consumption. To develop 
additional irrigation projects would be 
detrimental to our country’s economic 
welfare as well as extremely extrav- 
 agant. 


ARGUMENTS FOR EXPANSION OF 
IRRIGATION 


One of the arguments advanced by 
an advocate of expanding irrigation for 
_ the West states, “If farming comes to a 
standstill, it will not be of much use to 


: a can industries unless we can do our 


* _ share to feed them.” The present 
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a 
prospects hardly indicate that farming 
will come to a standstill, for the agri- 
cultural revolution is on, and the 
mechanization of the industry is more 
than keeping pace with the needs of the 
nation. It has been predicted that the 
population of the United States wil] 
reach a stationary stage of 200 millions 
near the year 2000 a.p., and the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the agricul- 
tural production can continue to keep 
pace with the increase of population 
until this point of 200 millions js 
reached is answered affirmatively on 
the indications of the available eyi- 
dence.*” 

Another statement has been made 
favoring new irrigation projects which 
seems not to take the present distress 
into consideration, for it says that “it 
is impossible to believe that the alfalfa, 
beans and dairy products of the irriga- 
tion projects enter in any material way 
into the competition with the general 
farm products of the country. They 
go a long way toward satisfying local 
demand, and in making living condi- 
tions tolerable where the projects are 
located.” ** Perhaps they do satisfy 
local demand and make for more toler- 
able living conditions, but at a tremen- 
dous cost, and at the expense of the rest 
of the nation, and of the farmers as a 
whole, and particularly of those who 
operate the irrigation farms. Cer- 
tainly, any appreciable addition to the 
agricultural products which would be 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of a 
section of the country, like the West, 
would aggravate the present situation. 
It might also be noted that the popula- 
tion on irrigation projects in most cases 
is rather meagre, and often advertising 
must be resorted to as a means of 
attracting people to them. Therefore, 
why should we add the burden of hav- 


* ©. E. Baker, “Population and Agriculture,” 
Geographical Review, July, 1928, p. 363. 
3M. N. Dana. 
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communities will accomplish much more in 
the production of agricultural products and 
the growth of population than all the mil- 
lions that have been poured out upon irriga- 
tion projecis of the West in a quarter of a 
century.” 

Then, too, when we realize that in 
1925, some 78 million acres, almost one- 
fifth of our total crop area, were left 
unproductive, we must feel the useless- 
ness of adding further irrigation areas. 
This 78 million acres is “an area which 
today is part of farms which have been 
cleared, drained and farmed in the 
past,—and is in addition to the vast 
agricultural area of 600 million acres in 
swamp, forest and des»t that forms a 
potential reservoir «f -rop production, 
but which needs a large investment for 
its development. The 78 million acres 
is land ready for the plow.” If and 
when the time comes for increasing our 
agricultural production, the application 
of farm capital to this land “ready for 
the plow” will achieve this end in a less 
expensive and more satisfactory man- 
ner than the development of additional 


irrigation projects. 


“Isaiah Bowman, “The Pioneer Fringe,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 6, No. 1, October, 1927, p. 
61 


* Mead and Ostrolenk, op. cit., p. 89. Figures 
were quoted from the Yearbook, U. S. D. A., 
1925, p. 1879. 
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Relief from Labor Costs 


By Jostan C. Foisom 
Assistant Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agricuiture 5 


UCH is said by farmers concern- 
ing what they call high cost of 
farm labor. The matter is usually one 
of wages farm hands demand and which 
farmers feel they cannot afford to pay. 
With this complaint are coupled others, 
such as criticism of labor as increasingly 
incompetent, of labor scarcity (in- 
cluding the passing out of the “old- 
time hired hand”), and of the move- 
ment to the cities of classes which once 
furnished farm laborers. 

Farm labor problems are not con- 
fined to any one part of this country, 
nor to any single nation. Canada, 
England, France, Germany—each have 
their characteristic problems among 
which high costs and labor scarcity 


Oy, appear. Even some Far Eastern coun- 
_ tries have similar labor troubles. 


Nor are farm labor problems new. 


Writings left by those of past genera- 


tions read strikingly like those of today. 
Scarcity of agricultural labor fostered 
the importation of indentured whites 
and enslaved Negroes in colonial times. 
Labor scarcity and costs in general 
resulted in legislation attempting to 
control wages. 

Later scarcity for generations en- 
couraged unrestricted immigration of 
laboring classes into the United States. 
The new country was land-poor. Farm 
laborers could and soon did become 
land owners and operators, themselves 
increasing the demand for laborers to 


hire. Man power on the land then 
-- largely determined acreage cultivated 
production accomplished. 


Economic Causes or Farm Lasor 
TROUBLES 


There are now certain important 


labor situations compared with 4 
generation ago. 

All the farm lands of present eco- 
nomic value, and even more, have 
been occupied. Farm laborers can no 
longer look forward to attaining farm 
ownership so easily as previously. 

Again, much of American agriculture 
has been revolutionized in the past 75 
years: first, by the development and 
application of horse-drawn machinery; 
and second, by the addition of motor to 
animal power. Each step was accom- 
panied by use of larger and more effi- 
cient machinery adapted to the power 
used. 

These steps have been accompanied 
on the whole by increased acreage 
handled per worker. Since the end of 
expansion into new agricultural land, 
there has also been decreased demand 
for some classes of labor. But in con- 
trast, there has been an increasing call 
for skilled labor to handle machinery, 
and to produce crops and livestock 
under more scientific methods, and to 
prepare farm products for market. 

One-time farm workers can now leave 
agriculture for other occupations far 
more easily than in earlier years. 
Supply of farm labor in this country 
varies distinctly inversely to industrial 
activity. 

Farm labor problems differ somewhat 
with the locality, time, type of agricul- 
ture, and character of laborers avail- 
able. There are many resemblances, 
but the actual problems of New Eng- 
land are quite unlike those of the South 
and those in turn unlike those of the 
Pacific Coast States. The solution for 

one locality cannot be the full solution 
for another. 


differences in the agricultural and farm The Atlantic Seaboard has general 
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farming, fruit and: truck growing and 
dairying, much of it intensive. Farm 
tenancy is low. The agriculture here 
eaters to large urban and industrial 
populations. Except in the South, the 
labor supply is mostly white, recruited 
from the varied populations of the 
East. Industries are nowhere so dis- 
tant that their activities or depressions 
do not affect farm labor supply and 
wages. Topographical and other con- 
ditions often limit largely the useful- 
ness of certain kinds of labor-saving 
machinery. 

The Wheat Belt of the Middle West 
has an agriculture based upon extensive 
rather than intensive cultural methods. 
Grain farming is carried on upon a 
large scale with increasingly effective 
mechanical equipment. Under pres- 
ent crop-handling methods the local 
labor supply must be largely increased 
at harvest time by bringing in laborers 
from comparatively distant sources. 
The growing use of the combine will 
probably cause a decrease in the peak 
labor demand. 

The Pacific Coast States have an- 
other type of agricultural and labor 
situation. The numerous crops there 
are frequently grown locally as special- 
ties, often on a large scale. Their peak 
labor needs occur somewhat in suc- 
cession through most of the year, but 
with some overlapping. This situation 
has seemed to necessitate and has 
resulted in a large migratory harvest 
labor force. It is now drawn to a large 
extent from Mexicans resident in this 
country and annually from Mexico 
itself. Question has even been raised 
_ the feasibility of importing other 
elp. 

The farm labor problem has been 
tied up in recent years with that 
of agricultural overproduction. Since 
1914 American farm workers have 
increased their efficiency, and agricul- 
tural production has gained in amount. 


Reuier From Farm Lasor Costs 


The increased volume was at first 
absorbed under abnormal conditions 

caused by the recent war. Later it 
became a distressing surplus which 

forced retrenchment in production, in 

farm expenses, and in farm labor 

forces. A not unnatural cry of farmers 

caught in this situation has been for ty 
cheaper labor, partly to cut farm ex- 
penses, partly to lower cost of pro- 5 
duction in the hope of thereby increas- 

ing individual profits. 


Tue Farmers AND Farm Hanns 
Wuo Compan 
There may be said to be three classes 
of farmers complaining about the high 
costs of labor. 
The first class includes those bound 
to have their labor troubles accent- 
uated by their farming systems. They 
include the part-time employers of 
seasonal and casual labor, poor mana- 
gers of farm enterprises, and small 
farmers. Their labor problems can be __ 
solved partly by improvement in their 
farm management methods. 
The second class includes farmers 
who ordinarily complain less. Their 
enterprises are temporarily hit by 
economic changes beyond their control. 
They are all-year employers, the more 
successful managers, and those able to 
handle labor both from standpoint of 
business efficiency and from personal 
relations. Their labor problems can- 
not be wholly worked out independent- 
ly of change in economic conditions for 
their types of agriculture. 
The third group of complainers do 
not have the ability to get along well 
with help, either in personal relations, = 
or in leading and directing labor effi- = 
ciently. But for these serious handi- 
caps they would fall into one of the 
previous classes. 
Farm laborers, as well as farm oper- 
ators, often have their complaints. 
They say that farm wages are lower 
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than they can get elsewhere; that farm 
perquisites, such as board, lodging, 
tenant houses, and farm products 
allowed are poor or insufficient; that 
personal relations with their employers 
are poor; that the laborers’ social 
status is low, and social life is limited 
by farm isolation. Above all, seasonal 
irregularity of employment is blamed 
for forcing many men into other in- 
dustries where unemployment is less 
severe. 


Causes or Farm Lasor Costs 


Following the beginning of the 
World War, farm wages in this country 
rose from an index point of 101 in 1914 
to 239 in 1920, receded to 146, and rose 
to 170 in 1927. In the same time, the 
general wage level climbed from 100 
to 222, slumped to only 197, and since 
has more than regained its loss. This 
fact explains in part the powerful 
attraction of non-agricultural wages 
to dissatisfied farm workers. They, 
like most others, want to follow the 
dollar. 

The index numbers of prices received 
for all farm products rose from 102 
in 1914 to 209 in 1919; it fell to 116 in 
1921, and was 131 in 1927. Again, the 
index of prices for commodities bought 
by farmers was 101 in 1914, 206 in 
1920, 152 in 1922, from which it has 
risen but little. Farmers’ earnings 
have not risen as have industrial wages 
and prices of commodities farmers 
must buy. Consequently they have 
been able to meet only part way the 
competition of non-agricultural wages. 

In addition, people leaving the 
farms seek shorter hours, more agree- 
able tasks and working conditions, 
steadier employment, enlarged oppor- 
tunities for social life, better facilities in 
housing. 

There are some added factors of high 
farm labor costs more or less conse- 
quent upon the foregoing. Agricul- 
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ture’s largely seasonal nature makes for 
seasonal changes in labor forces. The 
resultant labor turnover makes neces. 
sary periodical hunts for new labor 
forces. These are costly in time spent 
procuring help, and often in 

new workers their farm duties. Seg. 
sonal labor is more costly per day than 
year-round labor. It fills peak labor 
needs, and demands higher wages 
while working. The former must earn 
to save for times of unemployment; the 
latter supposedly has little such risk, 

Distinct from these factors are 
others more dependent upon the indi- 
vidual farm employer. 

First and foremost is probably the 
habit of farmers of demanding labor to 
work cheaply. The result is labor that 
demonstrates its cheapness in its in- 
efficiency in, and ignorance of, farming 
methods, heedlessness in care of animals 
and machinery, and lack of interest. 

Another factor, hired child labor, is 
often productive of high labor costs. 
Such labor is often high in ultimate 
cost because of its carelessness and 
wastefulness, inclination to play, lack 
of experience and ability, interference 
with the work of nearby adults, and its 
need of constant adult supervision. 
Of less direct effect are the breaking 
down of child health by too long or 
hard work, and the interruption of 
child education and training for adult 
life by interruption of education. 


Dirricuities HINDERING A SOLUTION 


There are some considerations which 
make difficult the solving of problems 
of high farm labor costs. 

There are periods when many of the 
most successful farm managers have 
hard times making ends meet, because 
of economic conditions beyond their 
control, and even beyond their under- 
standing. 

There are also those farms which are 
marginal or even so non-profitable that 
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their operators can make only a poor 
living at the best, even in years of 
reasonable prosperity for the majority 
of farms in their regions. 

The difficulty may go even further. 
Farming of a given type once pros- 
perous in one section may be hard 

economically by the develop- 
ment of the same industry in another 
section of the country where production 
costs are lower. This seems to be the 
present situation of some of the South- 
eastern Cotton Belt since the spread of 
cotton growing into the Southwest. 
Similarly, cheap Western prairie grain 
forced the Northeastern States to 
abandon much of their grain produc- 
tion years ago. 


Ams tn Sotvinc Farm LasBor Costs 


In solving the high costs of farm 
labor there are two considerations to be 
taken into account,—the nonpersonal 
and the personal. 

Increase in labor efficiency can be 
brought about by various measures. 

The Taylor System started this 
activity in American industry. Euro- 
peans seized upon it and expanded it 
into Rationalization. This not only 
aims to secure maximum efficiency of 
labor with minimum of effort, but to 
standardize farm equipment, to elimi- 
nate waste, and to simplify marketing. 
Europe has to some extent applied 
rationalization to agriculture in an 
organized manner. America has stud- 
ied labor efficiency less formally, but 
probably none the less effectively thus 
far for her conditions. There is still 
much to be done. 

Farms can frequently be reorganized 
for more economical use of labor by 
improvement of the layout of buildings 
and of fields for the more efficient use of 
man labor, of teams, and of machinery. 

Better daily planning of farm tasks 
can secure uninterrupted work of men 
and equipment. 


Better planning of 


seasonal work to allow as full time as 
possible on productive work at the 
most advantageous seasons can also 
help reduce labor costs. 

The use of labor-saving equipment 
on farms has been given due considera- 
tion by many farmers; others need to 
give it more when feasible. Machin- 
ery has its limitations on many farms 
and in many districts because of topog- 
raphy, size and character of farm 
enterprise, and ability of available farm 
labor to handle it, and cost. 

Higher producing units of crops and 
livestock are economically more prof- 
itable despite some added costs of 
production than are lower producing 
units. The 10,000-pound cow pro- 
duces milk decidedly more cheaply per 
quart than does her 5,000-pound sister. 
Ton pig litters were uncommon not so 
long ago. The two-ton litter has now 
been achieved. Quick flesh gains mean 
less feed consumed and less care needed 
per pound of growth. The 200-egg hen 
is no longer a practical impossibility 
compared to her five-dozen sister. 

Similarly the expenses of crop pro- 
duction can also be cut down by use of 
selected seeds, such as certified seed 
potatoes, selected corn, and single 
variety cotton in a locality. 

Production of all superior animal 
and crop strains necessitates superior 
skill compared with former farm prac- 
tices. The aim is to produce not only 
larger quantity more cheaply, but also 
superior quality products. These 
usually meet ready profitable sale when 
ordinary stuff is glutting the markets. 

Study should be given to the com- 
parative costs of farm operations 
practicable in the farmers’ community, 
and of reports of costs of similar proc- 
esses in competing localities. Cheap- 
est local methods of obtaining certain 
results should be adopted. If com- 
peting regions can obtain similar re- 
sults more cheaply, it may necessitate 
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change in type of farming. It might 
mean economic disaster to persist in 
the old. 

For instance, a Department of Ag- 
riculture report showed a Mid-West- 
ern state obtained 25 bushels of corn 
per acre at an expense of 21.7 man 
hours and 46.8 horse hours. An ad- 
joining state grew 40 bushels with only 
14.5 man hours and 38.4 horse hours. 
Costs of productions respectively were 
85 cents and 45 cents per bushel. 
Other examples might be cited. 

The above example illustrates the 
difference in effciency of American 
farm labor in different circumstances, 
as well as lowered costs brought about 
by such efficiency. It is of interest 
also to note that our comparatively 
highly paid American workers can 
frequently successfully compete in the 
foreigners’ own home markets with 
European meat, fruit and grain pro- 
ducers, and even with Oriental rice 
growers. 

Certain personal elements enter into 
the problem of solving high costs of 
farm labor. The character of laborers 
employed has much to do with their 
labor efficiency. Willingness, ability, 
and industriousness go far toward 
making for high performance. Farm- 
ers would be better off for refusing 
to hire 'abor lacking in these re- 
spects. Those who do insist upon 
them have much less difficulty with 
hired labor. 

Farmers should be cautious about 
hiring workers bearing no references, 
and of unknown qualifications and 
personal integrity. Members in one 
Western county farm bureau have 
tried giving to the men they discharge 
at the close of satisfactory service a 
card stating that the employer had 
found the man named competent and 
reliable. The system would appear 
worth a trial elsewhere. 
| Having secured laborers of the 
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proper type, it is up to the farm 
operator to manage them advantage- 
ously. 

A wage consistent with ability 
should be paid. By wage is meant 
not only cash remuneration, but also 
payment in kind, such as board, 
lodging, housing, farm products, and 
privileges given as perquisites. A 
bonus may be paid at the end of a 
season or year to those who have 
stayed through, or for high perform. 
ance; for instance, a dairy hand may be 
given part of the extra receipts for 
clean milk. Sometimes extra pay may 
be given for overtime work. Board 
given to single men should be of good 
quality, as should also be the farm 
products given to married men. Inthe 
latter case quantity can well be ad- | 
justed somewhat to the man’s family 
needs. Lodging or house furnished 
should be comfortable. 

Usually the granting of reasonable 
perquisites costs less than trying to 
hold a discontented man or obtaining 
and breaking in a new one. Perqui- 
sites are seen to often fully make up 
the cash differences between farm and 
other wages when properly appraised. 

Other factors of good management 
of labor are regularity of farm hours, 
reasonably good working conditions, 
assignment so far as possible of tasks 
agreeable to the laborer, and personally 
good relations between man and em- 
ployer. 


A farmer must be able to direct his 
labor efficiently and to have it utilize 
its time to best advantage. Some 
farm employers themselves need to 
become more efficient workers, the | 
better to lead or direct their men. 

Interest on the part of the employer 
in his man’s welfare, treatment of the 
laborer as a human being, due consider- 
ation of suggestions he may make con- 
cerning the farm work,—these, and 
others which might be mentioned, have | 
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psychological i leading to satis- 
factory relations between farmer and 
farm hand, and hence to greater labor 
efficiency and lower costs. 

Employment should be made as 
steady as possible for good men. Good 
farm management should aim to reduce 
the necessity for seasonal overturn of 
labor as much as possible, even to the 
extent of changing farm operations by 
adding new work in slack seasons. — 

CoNncLUSIONS 

Fragmentary data available in the 
| Department of Agriculture seem to 
indicate fairly consistently that the 
ratios of farm labor expenses to total 
farm expenses, and to total farm re- 
ceipts before, during, and since the 
| World War, have not varied signifi- 
cantly for the country as a whole. 
Farm labor is admittedly more expen- 
sive than before the war, but total farm 
expenses and receipts are higher in 
practically the same or possibly higher 
proportions. 

Estimates by Department workers 
tend to show that from 1922 to 1926 
total crop production increased while 
crop acreage decreased slightly, as did 
labor, but on the whole agricultural 
production increased about 18 per cent 
per unit of labor engaged, due partly to 
more productive livestock and crops, 
and partly to use of more power on 
farms. 

A hundred years ago seven-eighths 
of our gainfully occupied population 
was engaged in agriculture, but now the 
fraction is about one-quarter. In view 
of the constantly increasing efficiency 
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of agricultural maui maul is need of 
less farm population. Cityward move- 
ment of part of it is natural and not 
a calamity. The net result will be 
nearer a balance between production 
and consumption of farm products. 

The “old-time hired man” —the 
man who would work from sun to sun 
for a small wage, who labored mostly 
with his muscle, who used at most 
what now seem meagre equipment and 
few tools,—that man is gone in most 
parts of the country. A man now 
must work more with his head to handle 
modern farm equipment and to prac- 
tice modern production methods. He 
is required more and more to exercise 
judgment and skill. He deserves high- 
er pay and better working conditions 
that did the old-time farm hand. 

Relief to farmers of the high cost of 
farm labor is probably to be brought 
about, not so much by reduction of 
wage bills as by reduction of cost per 
unit of production by increased effi- 
ciency of labor. The program must 
conform fairly well with the current 
economic situation to have chance of 
success. 

The problem seems to be not so much 
relief from farm labor costs heightened 
in recent years, but to bring about 
greater labor efficiency than ever be- 
fore. This seems to be going on stead- 
ily, and must go further. The means 
to this are in the using of high-class 
labor, treating it well, and studying to 
increase labor performance by use of 
most economical equipment and proc- 
esses. Admittedly no one of these 
problems is of easy solution. 
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Science and the Farmer 


By F. D. Farrei 
President, Kansas State Agricultural College 


HE master’s forehead is of more 

use than his back.” Thus spoke 
an ancient philosopher in an essay on 
farming. The author was Cato, a 
Roman statesman who died about two 
thousand years ago. He was one of the 
early advocates of using the mind more 
and the muscles less in agricultural 
practice. He favored the use of sci- 
ence by the farmer. Even in his day 
agricultural science was not wholly 
non-existent. The successful Roman 
husbandmen followed some sound 
practices that still are vigorously ad- 
vocated for the amelioration of agricul- 
tural distress in certain districts, the 
use of leguminous crops for soil im- 
provement among them. Since Cato’s 
time the use of science by the farmer 
has increased at an accelerated rate. 
The rate was slow until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, then much 
more rapid for fifty years, and then al- 


- most incredibly rapid, especially in 


America. Science now is being applied 
in farming and in the enterprises asso- 
- ciated with farming to an extent that 
_ few people appreciate. The vanguard 
of American agriculture is now essen- 
tially scientific in somewhat the same 
way as the more progressive manu- 
_ facturing industries are. Its major 
activities are based upon scientific hy- 
potheses and demonstrated scientific 
phenomena. Its management requires 
_ high technical ability and something of 


the scientific attitude. < 
Crop IMMIGRANTS AND N 


MetTHops 


m f Much of the development that has 


taken place in the agriculture of 


“4 


America has resulted from the intro- 
duction of new crops and crop varieties 
and the adoption of new farming prae- 
tices. To make use of a new crop the 
farmer usually must have the aid of 
science. One of the most beneficial 
crop immigrants in this country is 
alfalfa. It has been grown for centy- 
ries in the Mediterranean Basin, but 
when it was first brought to America it 
failed here. In 1795 George Washing- 
ton wrote to Thomas Jefferson admit- 
ting that he, like Jefferson, had been 
unable to make the crop thrive on a 
Virginia farm. These two great farm- 
ers and their contemporaries knew 
little, perhaps, of alfalfa’s intolerance 
of what is called soil acidity. And 
they, like everybody else at that time, 
knew nothing of the symbiotic relations 
of alfalfa and certain bacteria which 
must be present in the soil, either nat- 
urally or as a result of artificial applica- 
tion, if alfalfa is to thrive. — 
alfalfa failed at first in Eastern Ameri 
it was successfully introduced in the 
1850’s into California where favorable 
soil conditions existed naturally as 
they do throughout most of the area 
west of the Missouri River. This im- 
portant crop plant is now grown ex- 
tensively east of the Missouri where its 
successful culture depends on the ap- 
plication of scientific principles that 
were unknown or inadequately under- 
stood a century ago. 

The introduction of the Crimean 
type of winter wheat from Russia into 
Kansas by some Mennonite settlers in 
1873 was of vast importance to agricul- 
ture. The subsequent improvement 
of this wheat and the introduction and 
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development of other varieties of winter 
wheat and of spring wheat varieties by 
the Federal Departments of Agricul- 
ture in the United States and Canada 
and by the state and provincial agri- 
cultural colleges, must be regarded as 
among the most significant achieve- 
ments of science for the benefit of 
the farmer. The introduction and the 
breeding of numerous varieties of the 
sorghums is another important achieve- 
ment. The significance of new crops, 
especially in the western half of the 
United States, is indicated by the fact 
that in Kansas, a fairly representative 

state, fully 50'per cent of the 
cultivated land is used for the produc- 
tion of crop plants that have been 
brought to the United States, or of 
plant varieties that have been devel- 
oped-here by scientific plant breeding, 
since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The crops named are only a 
few of many that have been success- 
fully introduced. The development of 
new methods of tillage, largely by the 
scientific agencies above mentioned, 
has been a factor of great importance. 
Among these methods are the use of the 
lister and the one-way disk instead of 
the plow on millions of acres of land and 
the practice of preparing the seedbed 
for wheat from one to three months 
earlier than was formerly the custom. 
New plant varieties and new methods 
have given the farmer a command of 
his environment that was virtually un- 
dreamed of a century ago. 


Tue SuBJUGATION OF NATURAL 
ENEMIES 


The application of chemistry and 
biology in the manufacture and use of 
insecticides and fungicides and the 
contributions of Pasteur and his suc- 
cessors to our knowledge of pathogenic 
organisms have enormously benefited 
the farmer. While the complete con- 
trol of plant and animal diseases and of 
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insect pests is far from realized, such 
progress already has been made in this 
direction that a distinctly notable 
degree of control is possible in many im- 
portant instances. The farmer no 
longer is helpless as he was not very 
long ago to combat kernel smut of 
wheat, smut of oats, San Jose scale of 
apples, cholera in hogs, blackleg, milk 
fever and Texas fever in cattle, scabies 
in sheep, the grasshopper, the Hessian 
fly, the chinch bug and a large number 
of others of his natural enemies. Par- 
tial or complete freedom from the 
ravages of those named and of many 
others is now available to the farmer. 
The enthusiasm with which hundreds 
of thousands of farmers have adopted 
control measures accounts for the 
prevention of losses which formerly 
amounted to many millions—possibly 
hundreds of millions—of dollars annu- 
ally. The reduction or prevention of 
these losses, of course, increases mate- 
rially the aggregate volume of agricul- 
tural production, reduces the cost 


of production. kt 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ANIMAL 
HusBANDRY 


The improvements that the use of 
science has brought about in crop pro- 
duction have their counterparts in 
animal husbandry. The discovery of 
the high efficiency of young animals as 
compared with older ones in the utiliza- 
tion of feed has resulted in the wide- 
spread practice of finishing and market- 
ing animals at a much earlier age than 
formerly. Beef cattle are finished and 
marketed when one to three years 
younger than was the custom a genera- 
tion ago, and pigs are sent to slaughter 
several months younger than formerly. 
Coincident with these changes there 
have been great improvements in 
breeding practices and in feeding 
methods. Scientifically balanced ra- 


tions and the use of mineral supple- 
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Be Re ments have greatly increased the effi- 
eiency of meat and wool production. 
ae Improvements in methods of utilizing 
pasture lands and range lands have 

been an important contributing fac- 
tor in the same development. The 
- same fundamental principles involving 

breeding, feeding, and management 
have been applied effectively in the 
production of milk and of poultry and 
eggs. It is reported by Dr. O. E. 
ae Baker,' of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that in the past 

_ decade an increase of 4 per cent in the 
number of dairy cows and heifers has 


sper cent in milk production; that 5 per 
cent fewer cattle have produced 6 per 
- bet cent more beef and veal; that an in- 
- erease of about 20 per cent in the pro- 
duction of pork and lard has been ob- 
tained without any essential change in 
the number of brood sows in the coun- 
try; and that with somewhat fewer 
red sheep in the country about 10 per cent 
By, - more mutton and lamb are produced. 
ear! Hens that lay 300 eggs a year each are 
_ about as common now as 200-egg hens 
were twenty-five years ago. The im- 
; By provements in animal husbandry sug- 
- gested by these figures have had pro- 
; _ found effects upon the farmer and upon 
_ agricultural industry. 


Inpivipvat Capacity 


Perhaps the most conspicuous change 
that agriculture ever has experienced 
as a result of the application of science 
js that involving the widespread use 

.. large-scale farm machinery. This 
ag _ change has been more pronounced in 
_ America than anywhere else, and it is 


10. E. Baker, “Population, Food Supply, and 

American Agriculture,” an address delivered 
before a joint session of the Farm Economics 
Association and the Rural Section of the Ameri- 
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ern states than elsewhere in this coyp- 
try. The tractor, the truck, the multj- 
ple-bottom plow, the one-way disk, the 
milking machine, the power-driven 
wool clipper, the grain binder, the 
header, and the combined harvester. 
thresher are notable examples. Ip 
some instances large-scale machinery 
still is drawn by teams of four, six, ten, 
or twenty horses or mules, but the use 
of mechanical power has displaced 
animal power to such an extent as to 
release for other purposes 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 acre of land formerly 
required to produce feed for work 
stock. The use of these machines 
multiplies the farmer’s individual ca- 
pacity. It also relieves him of much 
drudgery and appeals to his intellectual 
interest. One effect of the use of 
large-scale machinery in one farming 
process—wheat harvesting—has been 
strikingly suggested by Professor H. 
B. Walker:? 


If it had been necessary to harvest the 
1926 Kansas wheat crop by the methods of 
100 years ago, when the cradle and hand 
binder were in vogue, it would have re- 
quired 775,000 harvest hands working 20 
days to cut, bind and shock our last year’s 
crop. If Kansas had been called upon to do 
this titanic task by these ancient methods, 
it would have required all the male popula- 
tion of the state between the ages of 15 and 
60 years, and then, in addition, all the 
women in the state between the ages of 20 
and 37 years would have been necessary to 
complete a full harvest crew. 


Somewhat similar statements could 
be made truthfully of many other 
agricultural practices that have been 
changed by the application of mechan- 
ical science. These changes have all 
been in the direction of multiplying 
the capacity of the individual farmer. 

adi The Combine—A Factor in Wheat Produc- 


tion.” Report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture for the Quarter Ending iat 


been followed by an increase of 20 
| 
| 
more common in the central and wes ui 
| 


in this country. 


Since 1850, the average area of land 
cultivated per farm worker in the 
United States has increased from 12 to 
$4 acres. In some of the western 
states where the use of large-scale 
machinery is the rule, the figures are 
much higher. For example, the aver- 
age is 96 acres in Kansas and 108 acres 
in Nebraska. In other words, the 
Kansas or Nebraska farm worker culti- 
yates eight times as many acres as did 
the average American farm worker in 
1850. 

The following extract from a letter 
received about two years ago by the 
present writer from a farmer in Central 
Kansas (Reno County) will illustrate 
what the use of large-scale machinery 
and the practice of scientific methods 
of soil treatment mean to a typical 
farm family in the center of the hard 
winter wheat belt: 


On this farm where the writer has been 
living for more than 40 years, the first 
owner and homesteader broke it out, farmed 
it for nine years and then lost it to the 
mortgage company because he could not 
keep up the taxes and the interest on a $400 
mortgage. He had three big husky boys to 
help him. In those days 40 acres of wheat 
was a large crop for one family to put in and 
harvest. Ten years later 100 acres was a 
big crop. Last year our oldest boy had 
$50 acres of wheat, and so well did he have 
the idea of early seedbed preparation drilled 
into him while at the Agrcultural College, 
that he had it all listed last year before the 
first of July and it averaged 28 bushels per 
acre, which was a better average by about 
six bushels than the average for the neigh- 
borhood. This year he prepared 600 acres 
early and this wheat all looks first-class 
now. But this is not to boast. It is to 
show that we need not more but better 


farmers. 


The facts cited and the quotations 
given are only fragments of the large 
mass of evidence showing the effects of 
science in increasing agricultural effi- 


TRANSFORMING AGRICULTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


The increased use of science is one of 
the major causes of a continuous proc- 
ess of transformation in agricultural 
geography. New developments in 
economic and social conditions, and 
especially in science, turn the balance 
of forces in favor of a particular agri- 
cultural industry in one district or 
region and against that industry some- 
where else. When the great cities 
came into being in the East and around 
the Great Lakes, much of the farm land 
in those regions rose in price, and this 
factor and others increased the cost of 
producing agricultural commodities so 
that there was need for the centers of 
wheat and meat production to move 
westward onto newer and cheaper 
lands. Science promptly responded to 
the need by supplying improved wheat 
varieties, new methods of producing 
wheat and meat on the cheap lands, and 
new machines for large-scale operation. 
Our agricultural industries—wheat, 
meat, fruits, etc.—are highly migra- 
tory. Their centers shift, sometimes 
quite rapidly, in response to changes in 
basic conditions. The setting up of 
new centers is aided increasingly by 
the application of science to produc- 
tion, storage, processing, and transpor- 
tation. Within the memory of men 
now living the center of wheat produc- 
tion has moved westward several hun- 
dred miles, and it still is moving in the 
same direction. Within a hundred 
years the hops industry has moved 
clear across the country from New 
York to the Pacific Coast. 

The invention of artificial refrigera- 
tion for storage and of refrigerator cars 
for the transportation of perishables, 
together with the development of suc- 
cessful methods of production in re- 
gions remote from the centers of popu- 
lation, has had a tremendous effect on 
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agricultural geography and on 
_ American dietary as well. People who 
> prospered growing hothouse 
lettuce near large cities in the Middle 
West and East have had to go out of 
_ the business because they were under- 
= ae sold by other people who had learned 
to grow better lettuce out of doors in 
Fr such places as the Imperial Valley 
of California, 1,500 to 2,000 miles 
‘The same kind of thing is happening 
a in the hothouse tomato industry which 
is finding it increasingly difficult to 
a with outdoor growers on the 
southern borders of the United States 
a 2 in Mexico. Many of these growers 
have been helped materially by the 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the breeding of dis- 
_ease-resistant tomato varieties for 
ae out of doors in southern lati- 
: Now that it is feasible to ship 
fresh milk from Wisconsin to New York 
and to ship sweet cream from Minne- 
apolis to Miami, some marked read- 
justments in the dairy industry may be 
expected. The persistent endeavors 
of a small group of scientists and 
progressive California farmers are 
resulting in the establishment of date 
production in the United States. The 
infant American date industry is a 
growing competitor of date growers in 
Mesopotamia. American production 
of rubber is among the imminent 
possibilities, thanks to the work of 
scientists and to economic pressure. 
The instances mentioned indicate some- 
thing of the effect of the use of science 
on agricultural geography. The al- 
most innumerable effects produced in 
this way are an exceedingly important 
factor in forcing or favoring the 
rapid readjustments that are a prom- 
inent feature of the whole agrcultural 
situation; a feature of profound signifi- 
cance to hundreds of thousands of 
individual farmers. 
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& WASTES 

A comparatively new but increas. 
ingly important feature of the agricul- 
tural situation, and one that shows 
rather emphatically the value of sei- 
ence to agriculture, is the growing use, 
especially in the industries, of what 
hitherto have been waste products of 
the farm. Cottonseed was one of the 
first of such products for which valu- 
able uses were found. Scientific work- 
ers have made this former waste prod- 
uct or near-waste product valuable as a 
source of nitrogenous feeding stuffs, 
oils, and other valuable materials, 
Even the hulls of cottonseed are now 
put to various uses, including the sur- 
facing of golf greens in some instances, 
Wheat straw is now commonly used in 
the manufacture of certain grades of | 
paper. The product that remains 
after the juices have been extracted 
from sugar cane is used extensively in 
making valuable building materials. 
The use of corn stalks in the making of 
paper and wall materials now promises 
to become commercially feasible. The 
tremendous strides that have been (| 
made in the past fifty years by the 
meat packing interests in the use of 
hair, blood, bones, and other hitherto 
waste products of the livestock indus- 
tries are fairly well known to the read- 
ing public. The possibilities of using 
agricultural waste products still more , 
extensively are now engaging the at- 
tention of many scientists. As these 
possibilities are developed we doubt- 
less shall see additional changes in agri- 
cultural geography and still further in- 
creases in agricultural efficiency. 


ScIENCE AND THE FARMER’S 
SoctaL WELFARE 

The farmer has by no means limited 

his use of science to those methods or 

machines that improve his economic 
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status. Indeed, in some important 
instances he has shown a rather strik- 
ing preference for those products of 
science whose value to him is more 
social than economic or for those whose 
yalue combines the economic and the 
social. He has been criticised, usu- 
ally quite unreasonably, for buying 
motor cars which he uses for pleasure 
as well as for business. He is an en- 
thusiastic radio fan. It is probable 
that as many as 1,500,000 American 
farms are equipped with radio receiving 
sets. The fact that farm families 
show a distinct preference for radio 
s that provide the best music, 
religious talks, drama, and children’s 
entertainment, as well as for agricul- 
tural lectures and market and weather 
reports, shows clearly that the farmer 
is obtaining much of intellectual and 
spiritual value from the radio. 
Further evidence of his interest in 
the socially valuable products of science 
is found in the movement for farm elec- 
trification. In a recent survey of 324 
electrified farms in 28 Kansas counties, 
it was found that 100 per cent of the 
farmers had electric lights in the home, 
71 per cent had lights in the barn, 46 
per cent lighted their yards electri- 
cally, and 35 to 40 per cent had electric 
lights in their sheds and garages. 
Electric irons were in use on 89 per cent 
of the farms, washing machines on 69 
per cent, domestic water pumps on 40 
per cent, vacuum cleaners on 39 per 
cent, and electric fans on 28 per cent. 
The value to the farmer and his family 
of each of these appliances is essen- 
tially social rather than economic. In 
the same survey it was found that none 
of such economically valuable articles 
of electrical equipment as shredders, 
corn shellers, clippers, hay balers, chick 
brooders, grain cleaners, wood saws, 
milking machines, or shop motors was 
found on as many as 10 per cent of the 
farms though each of them was used on 
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some of the farms. These facts indi- 
cate the existence of a greater rural 
interest in the socially valuable prod- 
ucts of science than is generally appre- 
ciated. 


More MIND AND Less Muscize 


Following Cato’s suggestion the 
American farmer is becoming more a 
manager and less a hand laborer. He 
depends more on mind and less on 
muscle than his predecessors did, His 
successors will carry the process still 
further, for, once formed, the habit of 
using the contributions of science 
grows at an accelerated rate. Machin- 
ery and the processes of nature are the 
objects of his management. He man- 
ages these increasingly, both in gaining 
his livelihood and in living his life. He 
uses a machine to cut corn or sorghum 
plants into small pieces which he places 
into a silo in such a way as to induce 
microdrganisms by a natural process to 
convert the material into silage, a valu- 
able feed for livestock. By the use of 
machinery he treats milk in such a way 
that through a natural process certain 
microérganisms convert it into cheese, 
a valuable food for man. Thus by 
learning to manage machines and cer- 
tain natural processes he is becoming 
more and more an intellectual worker 


and his dependence on physical 
strength diminishes accordingly, = | 
AGRICULTURAL EVOLUTION 


The application of science to the 
biological and mechanical enterprises 
of farming have made possible the 
utilization of large areas of relatively 
cheap new lands. This intensifies 
some of the difficulties of making farm- 
ing pay on longer settled high-priced 
lands or even on cheap lands which 
have been long in agricultural use. 
Wheat growers in the Plains States can 
operate profitably on a price basis that 
is unattractive to farmers farther east. 
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ae Similar phenomena occur from time to 
i as time in various parts of the country, 
and in other agricultural industries be- 
sides the wheat industry, as the balance 
_ of economic forces and of other basic 
conditions shifts. This accounts for 
id much distress among those farmers 
against whom the balance turns. 
se _ Because of the large increase in the 
a _ productive capacity of farmers, it is 
possible for a declining rural population 
to maintain and at times to exceed the 
volume of agricultural production nec- 
essary to supply the needs of an increas- 
ie: ing total population. This encourages 
_ the transfer of some of the rural popu- 
— lation to urban industries. A part of 
the population that discontinues farm- 
ing consists of people who have not 
- found that occupation profitable to 
‘eee. For them the change 
often follows a distressing experience. 
But when they quit farming and be- 
come urban consumers some benefits 
_ geerue to those who remain upon the 
land. The demand for farm products 
ig not diminished and there are fewer 
_ farmers to share the total receipts from 
_ the sale of these products. 
Largely, but not wholly, as a result 
er scientific discovery and invention, 
_ changes in basic conditions occur fre- 
quently and sometimes suddenly. 
_ This requires those who are to be suc- 
_ cessful in agricultural pursuits to make 
_ frequent adjustments in their opera- 
tions. To do this effectively often re- 
quires ability of ahigh order. Farmers 
__ who lack the necessary ability are likely 
_ toexperience hardship. The difficulty 
_ is intensified by the fact that the agri- 
cultural industry is less effectively or- 
ganized than most other great indus- 
tries, either to make the fullest possible 
use of the contributions of science or to 
maintain its position among the other 
industries, with which, in a greater or 
lesser degree, it must compete. 
_ One of the effects of the increased 
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productive efficiency that has resulted 
from the use of science is that the 
American farmer has experienced a 
marked rise in his standard of living. 
He now has more physical comforts, 
more conveniences, more commercial 
entertainment, more liberty and more 
leisure than the farmer of any compara- 
ble country. As his wants have in- 
creased, his expenditures, of course, 
have mounted until now he spends 
more for the goods he buys and pays 
more in taxes, for education and other 
governmental services, than his grand- 
father or even his father would have 
believed to be possible. To keep his 
wants—and, consequently, his expendi- 
tures—down to somewhere near his 
earning capacity is one of his most 
difficult problems. To meet his finan- 
cial obligations he rightly seeks in- 
creased aid from science. When he 
gets it and his earning power increases 
his standard of living rises still further 
so that his wants tend to keep ahead 
of his income, as is true with most 
of us. 

The foregoing observations suggest 
the fact that American agriculture is 
involved in a rapid process of evolution. 
Science unquestionably has been a 
major factor in bringing about that 
situation. Whether in agriculture, in 
manufacturing, in commerce, or in 
nature, evolution is essentially a com- 
petitive process, The plants, animals, 
industries or men concerned compete 
either inter se or group against group, or 
in both ways, for “a place in the sun.” 
Those that have or that develop un- 
usual fitness for making favorable ad- 
justments to their environment are 
advantaged correspondingly in the 
competition. Inevitably the evolu- 
tionary process is a painful one for men 
or plants or animals that fail for want 
of the necessary individual or collective 
action to meet the requirements for 


| 
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Human society can and does devise 
helpful “rgpere: for the use of man 
~ his natural competitors. It 

and does devise methods for 
the relations between 
competing men and groups of men. 
But it does not and it probably cannot 
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struggle for increased individual and 
collective fitness on the part of those 
who are to survive economically and 
socially. No better method has been 
found for increasing economic and 
social fitness, in agriculture or in any 
other occupation, ane intelligent use 


eliminate the necessity for constant of science. 
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N The Annals for January, 1925, I 

discussed the problem of balancing 
_ the farm output. The purpose of the 
present article is to restate the problem 
in the light of events that have oc- 
eurred and studies that have been 
_ made in the last four years. 
It is now possible to state the prob- 
lem more clearly than at that time. 
It is now realized that the problem has 
_ several phases, each of which involves 
_ principles and conditions peculiar to 
itself. 
, In the first place, it is necessary to 
_ consider crop enterprises in two groups, 
_ which may be designated the major and 
minor crop enterprises. 
; The major crops are cotton, corn, 
wheat, oats, and hay. Each of these 
_ Occupies more than 40 million acres of 
land. Together they occupy 88 per 
¥ cent of our total crop area. Amongst 
<0 the minor crops, barley at present oc- 
9 cupies about 121% million acres, but no 
: be other is grown on more than 7 million 
acres of land. The acreage of all the 
minor crops taken together is only 
about equal to the acreage of the 
_ smallest of the major crops. 


Masor Crops 


; For reasons that will appear later, 

We are now producing a surplus of each 
ig of the five major crops. The normal 
a production of each of the minor crops 

_ is about as great as can be marketed at 

a satisfactory price. It is obvious, 
therefore, that under present market- 
- ing conditions it is impossible to bring 
_ about a balance between production 


and market demand by adjustment of 


Recent Trends Balancing Agriculture in the — 
United States 


By W. J. Sprmiman 
Principal Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture 


the acreage of any one of the major 
crops. Other methods must therefore 
be sought to enable farmers to secure 
adequate returns from them. The 
direction in which efforts with this end 
in view appear to be most hopeful are 
cojperative marketing, and business- 
like handling of crop annual and sea- 
sonal surpluses. It now appears cer- 
tain that Congress will very soon enact 
legislation with these ends in view. 
It is probable that a Federal Farm 
Board will be constituted, with broad 
powers, and with financial backing 
from the Government. It will prob- 
ably be the duty of this board to study 
every phase of the problem and adopt 
such measures as appear to be prac- 


ticable for its solution. a 
Tue Corton 


In recent years there has been as 
great an unexpected expansion of the 
cotton area westward and northward. 
The Census of 1925 revealed the fact 
that during the preceding five years the 
area of cotton to the westward of the 
west line of Louisiana and Arkansas 
increased 62 per cent. This is a region 
in which the boll weevil is hardly a 
factor because of the difficulty it has 
in propogating where the atmosphere 
is very dry. At the same time, in the 
states along the northern border of 
the cotton belt, from Arkansas to 
Virginia, and extending northward to 
southern Illinois, there was an increase 
in cotton acreage of 30 per cent. The 
enormous expansion that had occurred, 
together with the unusually high yield 
in 1926, resulted that year in an 18 
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million bale crop. Naturally, the price 
fell, and it went considerably below 
cost of production. This fall in prices 
had two important results. In the 
first place the extraordinary interest in 
cotton production in foreign countries, 
which had been aroused by continued 
high prices of cotton during and since 
the war, suddenly ceased. The second 
result was disaster to cotton growers in 
our southeastern states, particularly in 
the lower parts of these states adjacent 
to the ocean or the Gulf of Mexico, 
where, because of the dampness of the 
atmosphere, methods of controlling the 
boll weevil are not very effective. In 
the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, taken together, there was 
during this five-year period a decrease 
of $2 per cent in cotton acreage. Since 
most of the cotton growers in this sec- 
tion have no other alternative as a 
source of cash income, this meant 
abandonment of farm land on a large 
scale. Many important problems must 
be solved before the agriculture of this 
section can be completely rehabilitated. 

The low prices of cotton in 1920-21 
and again in 1926 have temporarily 
checked the expansion westward and 
northward. But the possibility of 
further expansion in these directions 
still exists, so that apparently the 
problem of making cotton culture 
profitable will continue to exist. Dr. 
Gabbard, of the Texas Experiment 
Station, who has made a careful study 
of the situation in his state, reports that 
there are still 20 million acres of good 
farm land, with sufficient rainfall to 
make crop production feasible, devoted 
to grazing in western Texas. Of the 
land already in cultivation in this sec- 
tion about 50 per cent of it is in cotton. 
There is here, then, an additional 10 
million acres that may be devoted to 
cotton when conditions justify bringing 
it into cultivation. It is also probable 
that by some attention to breeding and 
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selection for earliness of maturity the 
northern edge of the cotton belt, where 
the cold winters hold the boll weevil in 
subjection, may be extended a distance 
of 50 miles or more. It would appear, 
therefore, that efforts to make cotton 
culture continually profitable will be in 
order for many years to come. 

The cost of producing cotton is ma- 
terially enhanced by the hand picking 
methods generally in vogue. There is 
reason to believe that the problem of 
the mechanical cotton picker has been 
solved. If machines for this purpose 
can be made generally available, and 
prove to be as satisfactory as some of 
them appear to be in preliminary trials, 
the cost of producing cotton, particu- 
larly in the larger fields in the central 
and western portion of the cotton belt, 
will be materially reduced. This may 
help to solve the problem. On the 
other hand, it may make cotton pro- 
duction so profitable in the West that 
it will lead to still further expansion, 
resulting in reducing the price to a new 
low cost level. This would bring fur- 
ther hardship in the eastern portion of 
the cotton belt, where the fields are 
small, and where the mechanical picker 
might not be readily usable. 


Tue Wueat SITUATION 
In the former article the possibilities = 


of the expansion of wheat acreage in 
various countries were pointed out. 
But the moderate prices for wheat that 
have prevailed since that time have 
held production in check fairly well, 
except in Canada where there has been 
a notable increase in wheat acreage. 
The wheat situation is, in fact, little 
changed from its status four years ago. 
The events of 1918-19 show that in 
this country enormous expansion of 
wheat acreage is possible. Under these 
conditions it appears probable that 
future wheat production is capable of 
such expansion as market conditions 
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may permit. This should keep prices 
_ at a moderate level. 

In the case of both cotton and wheat 
_-we export a large surplus, and it is the 
world price that determines prices in 
this country. Our export of cotton is 
so enormous that the world price is 
largely determined by the size of the 
American crop. But the possibilities 
of expanding cotton acreage in other 
countries are sufficient to prevent high 
_ prices from extending over any long 
period. 

In the case of wheat, our export is 
about one-third of the total world ex- 
ak port; hence the price of wheat is mainly 
determined by production in other 
countries, particularly Canada, Aus- 

tralia, and Argentina. 

Such relief as can be obtained for 
cotton and wheat growers must ap- 
_ parently come from intelligent handling 
_ of surplus production in good years, 
and from regulating the seasonal flow 
of the crop to market. The tariff on 
_ wheat is of some benefit to producers in 


our northwestern states, where the 


quality of wheat produced is similar to 
_ that in western Canada. Similarly a 
tariff on long staple cotton might be 
made of advantage to producers of 
long staple in this country because we 
import a considerable quantity of 
cotton of this character. 


Corn, Oats Hay 


"Two events have occurred in recent 

_ years that have an important bearing 
on the corn situation. One of these is 
the marked decrease in the number of 

_ horses and mules in this country. The 
decrease since the high point of 1918 is 
approximately 6 million head. This 
means the disappearance of the market 
for approximately 6 million acres of 
corn, 6 millions of oats, and 8 millions 
of hay. Before this decrease began, 
corn acreage appeared to be fairly well 
adjusted to But 
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since it began, the price of corn has 
fallen considerably and in years of 
yields above normal we are now cop- 
fronted with a considerable surplus of 
this commodity. 

The other event is the continual 
progress of the corn borer toward the 
heart of the corn belt. Experience 
with this pest is not yet sufficient to 
enable us to determine what effect it 
will have on the corn situation. It has 
been shown by the entomologists that 
by destroying all parts of the com 
plant which can harbor the borer, some- 
time between the harvesting of the 
crop and the transformation of the 
larva into the mature insect, which 
occurs in late spring, it is possible to 
grow corn without material damage 
from the pest. Much hinges on the 
methods necessary to adopt in making 
this cleanup of the debris from the crop, 

At least one paper factory has been 
built in the corn belt for the manufae- 
ture of paper from corn stalks. Where 
the stalks are removed in the fall or 
during the winter or early spring for 
delivery to the factory, the cleanup 
problem will be fairly simple. But 
where no method of disposal of the corn 
stalks is available, the farmer will have 
a great deal of additional labor to do as 
compared with that formerly required. 
This will mean on most farms con- 
siderable reduction in corn acreage. If 
this reduction occurs as the corn borer 
spreads, it should have considerable 
effect on the price of corn. It is yet 
too early to predict what the ultimate 
effect on the corn crop will be. So far 
as the present situation is concerned, 
we are still at the point where a crop 
above the normal results in prices will 
mean considerable loss to those who 
grow corn for sale. 

The situation with reference to the 
oat and hay crops has not changed 
materially in four years except that the 
decrease in the number of horses has re- 
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sulted in increasing the surplus of these 
two crops. There appears to be no 
possibility of adjusting their acreage to 
market demand except by the aban- 
donment of farm land. 


Westwarp SuHirt oF FarMING 


Natural causes are operating to re- 
duce the inequality between agriculture 
and other industries. In the Plains 
Region, and in much rich territory 
along their eastern margin, extending 
into Iowa, southern Minnesota, north- 
ern Illinois, and some sections of states 
further east, the topography is such as 
to render feasible the use of large labor 
saving machinery. The introduction 
of such machinery in this region has 
gone forward rapidly, with resulting 
reduction in cost of production on the 
farm. The large size of farms here 
has favored this movement. As a re- 
sult, farmers in this part of the country 
have been able to hold their own fairly 
satisfactorily in the face of the low 
prices that have prevailed for farm 
products since 1920. But in the east- 
ern parts of the country, especially in 
the Ohio Valley and southward, both 
the small size of the average farm and 
the general roughness of the topogra- 
phy have hindered the introduction of 
labor-saving machines. As a result, 
farmers in this region have suffered 
more from low prices than those to the 
westward. In consequence there has 
been much abandonment of farm land. 
There has thus been a marked shift of 
agriculture toward regions of low pro- 
duction costs. There has also been 
some reduction in the total acreage of 
crops in the country. These move- 
ments tend toward balancing the farm 
output. 

Tue Minor Crops 

In the case of crops other than cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, oats, and hay, 
farmers have always been in the habit 


lating for giving the Oudllook and 


| 


of trying to adjust acreage to market 
demand. The following consideration 
will show why this is feasible. Our 
normal acreage of potatoes is approxi- 
mately 3,750,000 acres. If we should 
reduce this acreage 10 per cent in any 
one year, and replace the potatoes with 
corn, the increase in corn acreage would 
be only about one-third of 1 per cent. 
Such a substitution might treble the 
price of potatoes without having ap- 
preciable effect upon the price of corn. 
The acreage of any minor crop may 
thus be adjusted, provided those who 
grow it have sufficient information at 
the time they are planning their pro- 
duction campaign to enable them to 
make the adjustment intelligently. 

Realizing this situation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in codperation 
with the various state institutions, has 
in recent years made studies of the 
acreage of these minor crops required, 
with normal yields, to meet market de- 
mands at prices that are at least fairly 
satisfactory to growers. Each year 
the department makes a careful survey 
of the situation and issues late in 
January its Outlook Report, pointing out 
where increases are permissible or de- 
creases desirable. A few weeks later 
the department issues its Intentions 
Report, which shows the increases and 
decreases in crop acreage contemplated 
by farmers. These two reports give 
growers two chances to adjust their 
acreage with a view to preventing 
gross oversupply and undersupply of 
any commodity. 

These reports have now been issued 
each year for four years past. The 
difficulty hitherto has been to get the 
information in these reports to all 
those who should benefit by it. This 
year the department is paying the ex- 
penses of one man from each state to 
come to Washington to help in formu- 
lating the Outlook Report, and in formu- 
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Intentions Reports the widest possible 
_ @ireulation. While much work yet re- 
mains to be done before the acreage of 
all the minor crops can be properly 

Ps adjusted, it is believed that plans now 
in preparation will result ultimately in 
bringing about such adjustment, in so 
far as it is possible to do so. 


Twe Livestock anp Beer SirvaTIon 


_ Qur principal livestock products are 

beef, dairy products, wool and mutton, 
pork products, and poultry products. 

_ Pork products are the only representa- 
tive of this class produced in quantities 
_ eonsiderably larger than are needed for 
domestic requirements. 

About once in thirteen or fourteen 
years, on the average, we produce so 
_ much beef that the price goes below 
cost of production. Production then 
falls off rapidly. Following this, for a 
Jong period of years there is liquidation 

im the beef cattle industry, until num- 
bers are again reduced to the point of 
_ undersupply. In spite of these fluc- 
tuations in prices and production, the 
quantity of beef at no time rises to the 
- point of extensive exportation. The 
solution of the cattlemen’s problem 
appears to lie entirely in the direction 
of stabilizing production. This can 

_ only be done by furnishing cattlemen 
ay detailed information as to the increase 

a permissible in breeding herds at any 
given time. 

The difficulty is accentuated by the 
fact that the breeding herd of cattle is 
so large a proportion of the total cattle 
population. When we reach a point of 
overproduction, the number of female 
- animals sent to market for several 
. years previously has been less than 
normal; they have been kept back for 
breeding purposes. When liquidation 
begins, the number of females sent to 
market increases largely, thus causing 
precipitous decline in prices. It is 
che further a by the fact that it 
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is three or four years after the number 
of breeding animals becomes too large 
before market conditions begin to be 
seriously affected. Meanwhile, the 
breeding herds have gone on increasing, 
By the time it is realized that an ex. 
cess of production exists, production js 
at an extremely high level. To correct 
the difficulty, Outlook and Intentions 
Reports with special reference to the 
beef cattle industry are necessary. To 
make them effective it will be necessary 
to obtain more detailed and more ae- 
curate information than is now avail- 


able. 
Tue Hoe SirvatTion 


As already stated, we produce a 
surplus of pork products for export, 
This surplus is such a large part of 
world exports that world prices are 
governed largely by production in this 
country. Yet Europe has a hog cycle 
of itsown. The farmers of central and 
northern Europe sometimes produce 
too much and sometimes too little of 
pork products. As their surplus is 
marketed in competition with ours, the 
price situation is occasionally mate- 
rially affected by conditions of produc- 
tion in Europe. This is something 
over which we can naturally have no 
control. But in so far as price condi- 
tions are affected by pork production in 
the United States, we can have an in- 
fluence on production and prices. The 
Department of Agriculture has given 
much attent@n to this problem. Twice 
a year it makes a pig survey, with the 
codperation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, through its rural mail carriers. 
This survey obtains information con- 
cerning the number of pigs produced 
the preceding year, and the number 
farmers intend to produce the coming 
year. It takes into consideration both 
spring and fall litters. The informa- 
tion obtained in the survey is dis- 
tributed as as There 
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is evidence that pork producers have 
begun to give serious attention to this 
information, and it appears probable 
that stabilizing of production of pork 
products may be approximately at- 
tained in the not distant future. /] 


Darry Propvucts 


At present we are producing slightly 
less than domestic requirements of 
dairy products. The price of dairy 

in general is determined by 
the price of butter. We have a 12 
cent tariff on butter. This permits 
prices in this country to remain con- 
siderably above world prices. In re- 
cent years our dairy farmers have been 
fairly prosperous and we have had no 
clamor for farm relief from the dairy 
sections. 

Should the effect of the corn borer 
materially disturb the relations be- 
tween beef and pork production and 
dairying in the central corn belt states, 
resulting in a very material increase in 
the production of butter, this situation 
may be greatly changed. The produc- 
ing power of the corn belt is so great 
that it might easily put us on an export 
basis for butter. If that should occur, 
the price of dairy products in this coun- 
try would fall below the level of world 
prices, and we should have distress in 
those sections of the country where 
dairying is the leading farm industry. 
Itisto be hoped that this will not occur. 


SHeep, AND Pguurry 


We still import approximately half 
of the wool used in our textile indus- 
tries. The tariff on wool amounts to 
about 15 cents per pound on raw wool. 
This large import over a fairly high 
tariff wall results in very satisfactory 
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prices for wool on American farms. 
We could apparently make a very 
material increase in our sheep popula- 
tion without disturbing the price 
structure. 

The poultry situation is similar to 
the dairy situation. We are producing 
slightly less than domestic require- 
ments of poultry products. So long as 
we do this, the price situation should 
remain satisfactory. 

Amongst the animal enterprises, 
pork production is the only one on 
which conditions in foreign countries 
have an important bearing. It is be- 
lieved that the pig survey may ulti- 
mately solve the problem of prices of 
pork products by adjusting production 
to market demand in such a way as to 
result in satisfactory prices. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Federal Farm Board, which will 
undoubtedly be appointed in the near 
future, will have very important duties 
to perform. In the case of the minor 
crops, and of various livestock enter- 
prises, the important thing is to aid in 
making the Outlook and Intentions Re- 
ports more adequate, and in obtaining 
a wider distribution of the information 
these reports contain. In the case of 
the major crops, the board will need to 
make extensive studies, and should aid 
in devising plans for orderly marketing 
and for reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion. Perhaps the most important 
service this board can render is in 
simplifying marketing procedure, re- 
ducing the expense of marketing, and 
thus giving the farmer a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar, while at the 
same time reducing the cost to the 
consumer. 
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to most farmers. However, the extent 


+ 
a uct would quickly disappear as a result 
my an increased supply of that product. 


ricultural production frequently 
has been urged as a means of increasing 
agricultural income and thereby im- 
_ proving agricultural conditions. Many 
_ farmers secure relief in times of agricul- 
tural distress by turning to the produc- 
- tion of new products or by increasing 
_ their production of products that pre- 


oe viously were relatively unimportant in 


their farming operations. Presumably 


_ the products, the production of which is 
2 2 increased, are those which are relatively 


high in price or are those which will fit 
_ into a particular farm organization with 

_ little additional cash expense. 
The advantages of diversification to 


_ individual farmer are numerous and 


of these advantages is conditioned by 


fe the number of farmers attempting to 


-securethem. Obviously, if any consid- 
- erable proportion of the total number 
of farmers made similar changes, the 
price advantage of the particular prod- 


Consequently, greater diversification 
practiced by a few farmers presents op- 
_ portunities for them, but greater diver- 


sification practiced by all or even a 
_ majority of all farmers is an entirely 
different matter. 


In other words, 
greater diversification as a policy to be 
- followed by individual farmers is an 

ately different matter from an at- 

_ tempt to improve agricultural condi- 
om in general by greater diversifica- 
tion as a national policy applied to the 

aggregate agricultural production of 


the nation. 


i Diversification of Agriculture—Its Limitation 
and Its Advantages 

By W. E. al 
Shy _ _Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, Kansas State Agricultural College _ 
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REATER diversification of ag-— 


Purposes or DIVERSIFICATION 


Diversification of production, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual farm, is intended to increase 
farm income in one or more of the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) By increasing the p 
duction of those products that are rela 
tively high in price and which off 
satisfactory margins above the cost 
production, (2) by reducing the cost of 
producing all products of the farm by 
distributing fixed costs over a larger 
quantity of products without materi- 
ally increasing variable costs, and (8) 
by securing more of the living of the 
farmer and his family from the farm by 
producing for home use those products 
that are not of major importance in the 
agriculture of the region but which can 
be satisfactorily produced in limited 
quantities. 


CHANGING TO PRoFITABLE Propvucts 


A situation in which a particular 
product is more profitable than other 
farm products commonly grown on the 
farms of a community frequently exists 
but rarely continues for any great 
length of time. For example, hogs and 
beef cattle in some years have been so 
high in price that exceptionally satis- 
factory profits have been secured by 
the producers of them. These good 
profits have been attractive to farmers, 
and increased production has resulted. 
With increased production prices have 
declined to levels where profits no 
longer were possible under usual condi- 
tions. The hog and beef cattle price 
and production cycles are the conse- 
quence of farmers’ attempts to diversify 


are such as to recommend such a policy 
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their operations by starting to produce 
those products when they were high in 
price. In fact, these attempts have 
sometimes been the cause of agricul- 
tural distress. Farmers have moved 
en masse into the production of particu- 
lar products that were high in price. 
Time is required to produce farm prod- 
ucts. ‘The time required varies with 
the product from a few months to sev- 
eral years. By the time the new pro- 
duction was ready for market, the sup- 
ply had been so increased that prices 
declined. Diversification of this type, 
in the past, has usually been overdone 
with disastrous consequences. 

The attempt to produce the product 
that is high in price has much merit, 
but an entirely new approach to it must 
be made if satisfactory results are to be 
secured by the majority of farmers. 
The work in the forecasting of price 
and production trends now being done 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and by many of the state 
agricultural colleges has for its chief 
purpose the changing of farmers’ re- 
sponse to these conditions. In the 
past, prices have reached high levels 
before increased production was started. 
By forecasting the probable trends in 
prices and production and making this 
information available to farmers, it is 
hoped that a sufficient number of farm- 
ers can and will take advantage of it 


to prevent the decided up and down 


swings that have been too characteristic 
of farm production in the past. A 
better balanced, more stable produc- 
tion should result. It is true that high 
prices will be less frequent, but low 
prices also will be less frequent. More 
farmers suffer from low prices than ben- 
efit by high prices. Prices are low be- 
cause more has been produced, and it is 
safe to assume that more farmers helped 
to produce the larger supply than those 
participating in the production of the 
limited quantity available when prices 
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are high. Consequently, any change 
that will result in more stable prices 
and more certain profits, even though 
the profits are moderate, will be bene- 
ficial to agriculture as a whole. ge 


Lowerinc Costs BY DIVERSIFICATION 


Increasing farm income by reducing _ 
costs or by spreading them over a ~~ 
larger quantity of product and thereby 
reducing costs per unit is probably the __ 
greatest advantage to be secured from 
diversification. Opportunities to take 
advantage of such conditions are to 
be found on most farms, and many 
farmers are now profiting thereby. ee 

In each of the principal agricultural __ 
regions of the United States there is 
usually one farm product that pays 
better than any other product. In the 
corn belt, that product is corn; in the 
wheat belt, it is wheat; in the cotton 
belt, it is cotton; and so on. These 
crops make greater returnsforthe time _ 
employed on them than any other 
products that may be grown in these 
respective regions. Any diversifica- 
tion that results in a reduction in the 
quantity of one of these crops grown on _ 
a particular farm usually also results in 
smaller returns for the time and re- 
sources that would have been used on | 
that crop. Consequently, the enter- 
prising corn farmer usually wants to 
grow as much corn, the enterprising _ 
wheat farmer as much wheat, and the © 
enterprising cotton farmer as much — 
cotton as he can. Other products are — 
produced on these farms which do not | 
compete with these high profit crops 
for the use of labor andequipment. In | 
the corn belt, the good farmer grows as 
large an acreage of corn as he can prop- 
erly care for, and then adds supple- — 
mentary enterprises, such as hay and 
small grain crops and livestock, in such _ 
proportions as will use his time and re- 
sources when they are not required in 
corn production. Good farmers in 
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‘. other regions follow similar practices 
_ adapted to their farms. These supple- 
_ mentary enterprises included in the 
business furnish employment for time 
resources when they are not needed 
ms: _ for other more important things. 
ss The cost of maintaining machinery, 
a= _ fences, and buildings is a fixed expense, 
and when these instruments of produc- 
Toten tion are used in producing supplemen- 
oa tary products as well as the main crop 
of the farm this fixed expense is distrib- 
i uted over a larger quantity of product 
with lower cost per unit produced. The 
a _ labor of the farmer and of regularly em- 
ployed help also is of the nature of fixed 
costs and the supplementary enter- 
prises often return income for this time 
ae  Phich adds to the total net income of 
the farm business. 
Diversification is now employed by 
many farmers in the manner above 
described. It is resulting in reduced 
aes costs and increased incomes. It is also 
an true that there are many other farms 


‘The production of products that are 
_ needed for home consumption is prac- 
3° ticed by many farmers. Garden prod- 
ucts, milk and other dairy products, 
eggs and poultry, meat, fruit and veg- 
- etable crops for use in the farm home 


Diversification of this type does not 
_ result in increased cash income but 
gives income in kind which is often 
i important than its equivalent in 
cash income. The products produced 
- and consumed on the farm frequently 
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The extent to which diversification 
of this type can relieve general farm 
distress is limited. Farmers of the 
United States are now producing and 
consuming on the farm where grown 
approximately two-thirds of their food 
supply.! Further extension of this prac- 
tice would be helpful to those farmers 
most in need of it, but its aggregate in- 
fluence in any instance of acute farm dis- 
tress would probably be relatively small. 


SraBitizinc Incomes THRovuGH 
DIVERSIFICATION 


A further advantage of diversifica- 
tion is the greater stability of income 
from year to year on the individual 
farm producing a diversity of products. 
This often aids in avoiding debt and 
makes easier the maintenance of a 
standard of living from year to year. 

The preceding discussion has dealt 
with some of the advantages of diversi- 
fication as it applies to the individual 
farm. The problem of applying sucha 
policy to the agriculture of the nation 
in times of agricultural distress as a 
means of relieving the distress and in- 
creasing the total agricultural income 
presents entirely different problems. 
In the first place, many of the farms of 
the United States are well diversified 
and consequently have no opportunity 
to further increase their incomes in this 
way, and these farmers feel the pinch of 
low prices as well as their fellow farm- 
ers who could benefit by greater di- 
versification. To this large group of 
well diversified farms, diversification 
offers no further relief in times when re- 
lief is needed. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF NATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTION 
From the national viewpoint it may 
be suggested that some of those prod- 
1“ The Family Living from the Farm,” United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1338, 
August, 1925. 
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a Icing these all 

' SS which could practice them to advantage. 

Propucinc Home Usep Propucts 

q There is room for further extension of 

7 this practice particularly in the regions 

: _ result in a better balanced dietary than 

7 joe probably would be secured if the prod- 

ucts were sold and other articles of food 

purchased with the proceeds. 
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ucts now imported might profitably be 
grown in the United States, thereby 
giving greater diversification of na- 
tional agricultural production. These 
products include wool, hides, sugar, 
flax, vegetable oils, sub-tropical fruits, 
and many others of minor importance. 
If wool production is increased, mutton 
production will also be increased and, 
since mutton is usually the more im- 
portant item, the farmers of the United 
States have refrained from materially 
increasing wool production even under 
fairly high protective tariffs. If suffi- 
cient wool were produced to supply the 
needs of the people of the United States 
the problem of disposing of the mutton 
also produced could conceivably pre- 
sent a problem of greater difficulty 
than any gain secured by producing the 
wool would offset. 

Similarly, the production of more 
hides would result in more meat, and 
relative overproduction of meat now 
frequently constitutes a major agricul- 
tural problem as is evidenced by the 
serious depression in the cattle industry 
following 1920. Sugar and flax both 
are protected by tariff duties and yet 
most farmers have found it better to 
continue to grow those products that 
are not protected but for which their 
soil and climatic conditions are better 
suited. The same conditions apply to 
vegetable oils, sub-tropical fruits and 
other products now imported. Obvi- 
ously, comparatively little is to be 
gained by increasing the production of 
farm products that are now imported. 

If all farmers who could profit by 
greater diversification were to do so, 
the products produced as a result would 
give serious competition to the products 
of other farmers. Many wheat and 
cotton farmers could profit by greater 
diversification. For them, greater di- 
versification would mean the produc- 
tion of more hogs, beef cattle, dairy 
products and poultry and eggs. In- 


DIVERSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE aa 


creased supplies of these products 
would often be disastrous to farmers of 
other regions in which these products 
are of major importance. Farmers in 
these other regions could truthfully say 
that greater production of these prod- 
ucts was not needed. A situation of 
this type of recent occurrence is illus- 
trated by the concern recently ex- 
pressed by corn belt farmers over the 
tendency of the farmers in the older 
cotton growing regions to turn from 
cotton to corn and hogs. Diversifica- 
tion of agriculture by the farmers of one 
region, if practiced by many farmers, 
may result in distress for farmers in 
other competing regions. 


CapitaL NEEps ror GREATER 
SIFICATION 


The farmers who need greater diver- 
sification of production and who at- 
tempt to secure it in times of agricul- 
tural distress often find their own 
plight an impediment to diversifica- 
tion. Their farms are equipped for the 
production of their major product but 
are not equipped for the production of 
the new products involved in diversifi- 
cation. Capital is needed to secure 
diversification and these farmers prob- 
ably do not have the needed capital 
and frequently are not in position to 
borrow it. Some of them would un- 
doubtedly contend, in good faith, that 
if they had the needed capital diversi- 
fication would not be needed. These 
farmers illustrate a fact that appears 
to be universally true of regions of agri- 
cultural distress, which is, that those in 
distress are less able to help themselves 
out of the difficulty than before the sit- 
uation became acute. The most hope- 
ful solution of all conditions of distress 
is to prevent their occurrence. 

From the national standpoint, the 
diversification of agricultural produc- 
tion offers comparatively little oppor- 
tunity for immediate relief from agri- 
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cultural distress. An individual or a con- 
siderable number of farmers may secure 
____- velief by diversification but applied in a 
wholesale way to the nation’s agricul- 


ture, diversification could easily produce 
more distress than it could remedy. 


STABILIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRopvuctTIon 


____ If diversification offers but little hope 

_ for general relief in times of agricultural 

_ distress, the question logically arises as 

to the things farmers can do to prevent 

the development of distressed condi- 

tions and to ameliorate them when they 

occur. The answer is in the stabiliza- 
tion of agricultural production. 

, In the general farming sections of the 
eountry many farmers can be found 
who are equipped to produce hogs, or 

some other product, each year but who 

sometimes produce none, at other times 
produce only one-half as much as their 
farm is equipped for, and at other times 
produce to full capacity. For example, 

_ there are farmers who are equipped to 

_ produce a carload of fat hogs each year. 
One year no hogs are produced, and the 
4 4 next a carload is produced. The un- 

fortunate part of the situation is that 
_ prices are usually high the year that no 
hogs are produced and low when the 
5 6 carload is produced. The high prices 
_ encouraged production and the low 
_ prices discouraged it. 
< It is the purpose of the forecasting 
Bt work previously described to remedy 
ie this situation by encouraging continued 
oS ey production at times when the 
immediate situation appears dark and 
discourage headlong rushing into the 
am production of a product when the im- 
mediate situation is satisfactory. In 
the past the tendency to rush in and to 
_ rush out of production on the basis of 
immediately apparent conditions has 
-_ pesulted in cycles of relative over- and 
under-production of certain farm prod- 
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livestock. By curbing these tent 
cies, more stable production and more 
stable prices can be secured. This jg 
true of crops such as potatoes, tobacco, 
and others, as well as of livestock. 
By stabilizing production on indj- 
vidual farms, greater stability of na- 
tional production can be secured. Com- 
plete stability is not possible since 
some fluctuation results from varying 
climatic conditions. However, if such 
stabilization is accomplished as is possi- 
ble through stabilization of the 
of crops and the number of livestock on 
individual farms from year to year, the 
keen edge can be taken from agricultu- 
ral surpluses which are so frequently 
the causes of agricultural distress. It 
is estimated that 25 to 50 per cent or 
more of the fluctuation in crop produe- 
tion results from changes in acreage and 
that 50 to 75 per cent of the difference 
in number of animals produced is the 
result of the conscious actions of farm- 
ers. Stabilization of production on 
individual farms would reduce agricul- 
tural surpluses in the aggregate by at 
least one-half and, due to the effects of 
a surplus on prices, would probably re- 
duce the consequences of surpluses in 
terms of farm income by much more 
than this amount. 


DIVERSIFICATION AND STABILIZATION 


The stabilization of production is a 
long time process. Diversification of 
production on individual farms helps 
to secure stabilization when too many 
farms do not attempt greater diversifi- 
cation at the same time. Some diver- 
sification is sound business policy for 
allfarms. It leads to greater economy 
in production by giving fuller use of 
farm resources. 

As farms gradually become better di 
versified and more stable in their pro\ 
duction from year to year, production 
at less cost can be secured. The farms 
on which production now fluctuates 
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radically from time to time are over- 
equipped on the basis of their average 
annual production. Some part of their 
farm plant is under-utilized each year 
inall probability. The maintenance of 
this equipment is a fixed charge on the 
business. More stable production of 
diversified character should make less 
equipment necessary and thereby re- 
duce fixed charges and cost per unit of 
product produced. 


SUMMARY 


Diversification of produc- 
tion as a business policy for individual 
farmers is always to be commended. 
It results in lower production costs 
and more stable and usually larger an- 
nual farm incomes. Many farmers of 
the United States are now practicing 
diversification of production as an 
established business policy. 

Diversification of agricultural pro- 
duction from a national standpoint has 
been fairly well accomplished in that 
there are few farm products not now 
produced in the United States that 
could be produced profitably and also 
few farm products a portion of the sup- 
ply of which is now imported that 

could be produced profitably in suffi- 


cient additional quantities to eliminate 
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As a policy to be adopted on a na- 
tional scale to relieve agricultural dis- 
tress, diversification of agricultural 
production has comparatively little to 
offer. Changes in production by large 
groups of farmers would result in un- 
balanced production and merely trans- 
fer distress from one agricultural in- 
dustry to another. Furthermore, a 
change to the production of a new 
product usually requires capital expend- 
iture and those farmers most in need 
of relief are least able to secure addi- 
tional capital. 

Stabilization of agricultural produc- 
tion offers opportunity for permanent 
relief by preventing acute surpluses 
which are frequently a cause of agricul- 
tural distress. More stable production 
involves diversification on individual 
farms. Stabilization and diversifica- 
tion will both result in lower pro- 
duction costs by reducing equipment 
requirements and giving fuller utiliza- 
tion of available equipment. This re- 
sults in greater net income from 
farming. The opportunities for stabi- 
lization are numerous since production 
on many farms fluctuates much more 
radically than aggregate annual pro- 
duction and the fluctuations in total 
annual production result in the trouble- 
some surpluses. 
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has been suffering 
from low purchasing power from 
1921 to date—when measured in terms 
of its purchasing power during the 
period just before the World War. A 
given quantity of farm products has 
not been exchangeable for as large a 
quantity of products ordinarily pur- 
chased by farmers, as it was before the 
war. This situation has had much con- 
sideration and various remedies have 
been proposed. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
review the changes which have occurred 
in livestock prices, as compared with 
the prices of other products. Of 
course, profits in an industry are not 
completely measured by changes in 
the purchasing power of the products 
of that industry, but such changes do 
have a very direct bearing on prosper- 
ity and hence are to be the basis of the 
following observations. 


AVERAGE Livestock PrRIcEs 


The first evidence to be considered is 
shown on Chart No. 1. Here we have 
indexes of prices received by farmers 
for meat animals, compared with the 
average price of all farm products and 
the average price paid by farmers for 
the commodities which they buy. 
These indexes are compiled and pub- 
lished monthly by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
probably represent the best approxi- 
mation of the price changes which have 
occurred in these groups of products 
_ that has yet been made. We can see 
_ from these indexes that the prices of 
_ farm products, including livestock, 

_ declined much more severely in 1921 
than did the prices paid by farmers. 


By S. W. Russet, 
Commercial Research Department, Swift & Company 


The average of all farm products 
increased steadily during 1922, 1998, 
1924, and 1925; whereas the prices paid 
by farmers remained about steady, 
restoring a large proportion of the lost 
purchasing power to farm products, but 
not completely closing up the gap, 
Some of this gain was lost in 1926 and 
1927, but was partly recovered in 1928, 
when it averaged about 90 per cent of 
pre-war. 

Livestock prices remained at a com- 
paratively low level during 1922, 1923, 
and 1924, but recovered sharply in 
1925; and in 1926 went above the aver- 
age of all farm products, where they 
remained during 1927 and 1928. In 
other words, as can be seen on Chart 
No. 1, producers of livestock as a group 
have fared better during the past three 
years than have producers of other 
kinds of farm products, on the average. 

Livestock prices have not only 
exceeded the price of farm products, 
but have now practically reached the 
level of the prices paid by farmers for 
the things they buy. Incomplete data 
for 1928 indicates that the rise which 
occurred in livestock prices during that 
year brought the average price of hogs, 
cattle, calves, sheep, and lambs nearly 
up to the level of prices paid by farmers 
for the things that they buy. In other 
words, as far as the average price of 
livestock goes, there is now little—if 
any—more need for relief than there 


~ was on the average for the five-year 


period just before the war. When it 
is realized that this five-year period 
before the war was one in Ww 

livestock prices compared more favor- 
ably with non-agricultural prices than 
during any previous jfive-year period 
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Livestock Prices Brine Farm 
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in history, we are forced to the power of their products in terms of 
conclusion that, whatever the diffi- other products is no longer one of them. 
culties and ills of livestock producers This indicates that the law of supply 
as a group may be, the purchasing and demand is still working, and that 
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prices for each kind of livestock h 


The above comparisons have been not conformed to the average, as can he 


price maladjustments will take care of of meat animals. 


themselves if left alone. 
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LAMB 


Lamb prices have been well above 
the level of prices paid by farmers, 
continuously, from 1922 to date and 
with an ever increasing spread. In 
fact, lamb prices have been above the 
level of prices paid by farmers every 
year, from 1912 to date, excepting only 
the years 1921 and 1922. Apparently 
the purchasing power of lambs is 
well established on a level distinctly 
above the level attained before the 


war. 


Prices 


The decline in cattle prices which 
followed the war was accentuated and 
prolonged by the fact that cattle pro- 
duction had reached a period of over- 
production in one of the long cycle 
swings which characterize that indus- 
try. Some such decline would prob- 
ably have occurred even without the 
influence of the war inflation and post- 
war deflation. The war undoubtedly 
contributed to the severity of the de- 
cline, but it is well to recognize that 
cattle herds would probably have been 
somewhat excessive without the war 
and would have required a period of 
liquidation in any case. As it was, 
liquidation occurred from 1922 to 1926 
inclusive. The consumption of beef 
per capita was forced upward from 57 
pounds in 1921 to 68 pounds in 1926, 
according to the estimates published by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Prices rallied gradually 
from the low levels of 1921-22, in spite 
of these increased supplies. And fi- 
nally, in 1927, when liquidation had 
run its course, supplies decreased to 58 
pounds per capita; and in 1928 they 
were further decreased to about 54 
pounds. Prices rose noticeably in 
1927 and vigorously in 1928, entirely 
closing up the gap and restoring the 
purchasing power of cattle prices to its 
high pre-war level 


_ Livestock Prices Brine Farm Revier 


Hoa 


Hog prices continued to decline 
during 1922, 1923, and 1924 due to the 
extremely heavy production during 
those years, but rose sharply in 1925 
and 1926, exceeding the level of 
prices paid by farmers in 1926. They 
declined again in 1927 and 1928 due to 
another increase in production, but 
give promise of rising again in 1929 and 
1980, judging by the Government 
estimates of decreased pig crops in 1928 
and 1929. Hence for the entire period 
of 1925 to 1980, hog prices will appar- 
ently have fluctuated above and below 
a level not far from the level of prices 
paid by farmers. 


Lone Time TENDENCIES 


That this recovery of livestock prices 
is no new or unusual occurrence can be 
seen from Chart No. 3. All through 
the years, from 1878 to 1928, there has 
been an upward tendency in livestock 
prices relative to the average prices of 
all commodities. Not every year has 
been upward, to be sure, but the trend 
has been a rising one for this entire 
period. Even during the long period 
of declining prices—from the post 
Civil War years to 1896—livestock 
prices declined less rapidly than all 
prices; hence relative to all prices, they 
were actually rising. This rising tend- 
ency culminated in a peak period 
extending from 1912 to 1919 inclusive, 
followed by a sudden reversal following 
the war that carried the purchasing 
power of livestock prices down to the 
level of the early nineties. But as in 
former periods of depression, the 
relationship began to right itself before 
long, rising to a level in 1925, 1926, 
1927, and 1928 about on a par with the 
prosperous period just before the war. 

The method of measuring the pur- 
chasing power of livestock used in 
Chart No. 3 is admittedly a very crude 
one and subject to many inaccuracies. 
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encies are probably portrayed with one by the United States Depart- 
sufficient accuracy for the purpose of ment of Agriculture from 1910 to 


However, the broad underlying tend- 


1928, indicates that the cruder index 
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probably serves to measure the major 
changes in the earlier years quite well. 

This long record of performance by 
livestock prices certainly suggests that 
over any considerable period of time 
they can be depended on to exchange 
for an ever increasing amount of the 


commodities which farmers buy. 
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Livestock Prices Brine Farm Rewer 


This buoyant tendency of livestock 
prices, combined with the many other 
advantages of raising livestock, suggest 
that the farmers who have consistently 
stuck to livestock production through 
good and bad times have not been in 
need of emergency farm relief legisla- 
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is emerging from a 

uJ so-called “way of living” to a 
commercialized, specialized, industrial- 
ized industry. Influential technologi- 
_ eal changes have taken place with the in- 
quguration and application of scientific 
methods to production, accompanied 
by the effective use of machinery. 


far more elaborate service for the 

selection of the daily supply of quality 

_ food. The family no longer buys a side 
of beef, a barrel of apples, or a tub of 
butter. The family unit of purchase is 
now a quantity sufficient for one or not 
to exceed a few days’ requirements. 
Quality has become an outstanding fac- 
tor of importance. More of the finer 
foods, fruits, vegetables, milk, and eggs 
and less of the staples are consumed. 


Tue Position or AGRICULTURE 


_ Agriculture at present bears some re- 
to the handicrafts of the 
industrial revolution. The transition 
met many difficulties and the new eco- 
nomic units found many obstacles to 
overcome. However, the shift to 
larger units and mass production of the 
manufacturing industry has afforded 
great economies, created resources, 
strength and advantages as well as a 
higher standard of living, that an in- 
dustry, dominated by the small family 
unit, could not acquire. 

I believe it is generally conceded that 
since 1920 the problems of rapidly ad- 
vancing technological progress in the 
field of manufacturing and transporta- 
tion have been more successfully met 

than in the field of 


The of Agriculture 


By Frank App 
Agricultural Economist, Bridgeton, N.J. 
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for the successful economic organiza. 
tion of agriculture, it would appear nee- 
essary that the same advantages that 
have accrued to industry through mass 
production, should be made available 
to agriculture. Such advantages en- 
hance the technological possibilities 
available through capital, equipment, 
management and other organizational 
features, which would provide greater 
control of agricultural production and 
distribution. The trend of our agricul- 
ture since 1920 presents a striking pic- 
ture. The farm population from 1920 
to 1924 has decreased about 10 per 
cent, but agricultural production in- 
creased about 5 per cent. 

It is estimated that the efficiency per 
worker in agriculture has increased ap- 
proximately 3 per cent per year since 
1920. This increase may be attributed 
to both biological and mechanical 
changes in production. The grain 
crops have shifted farther west and 
north on lands better adapted to large 
scale machinery. The cotton acreage 
increased in Oklahoma and Texas, 
under large scale operation. Much 
rough, unproductive land in the East 
and South has been abandoned. From 
1920 to 1924 the crop land decreased 
13,000,000 acres. 

At the same time the specialized crop 
or live stock farms are rapidly expand- 
ing and increasing, stimulated by the 
discriminating market and modern 
large scale, cost reducing machinery. 
A geographic selection and specializa- 
tion of crops adapted to mechanized 
farming is taking place. This selection 
is increasing the acreage of the more 
productive crops at the expense of the 
less productive. 


4 A 
a The consumer’s increased purchasing 
4 power, together with the modern way 
a of living, has associated with it 
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InpusTRIAL PrincrpLes APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE 


I believe most students of economics 
well remember the axiomatic statement 
that science, invention and the division 
of labor could do little to reduce human 
toil on the farm. Fear was expressed 
that the nation would soon be unable to 
produce sufficient food for its increasing 
population. 

But now over production in agricul- 
ture is the dominant economic problem. 
The mechanization of agriculture, asso- 
ciated with better biological practices 
has increased the productiveness of 
land, livestock and labor. Science and 
invention are making marked progress 
in agriculture and the rapid increase of 
specialized farms has demonstrated the 
advantages of the division of labor, 
when applied to agriculture. The van- 
guard of this movement is exemplified 
by the successful development and op- 
eration of large agricultural units that 
are recognized as a successful illustra- 
tion of industrial agriculture. Some of 
these units are applying the principles 
of mass production with gratifying 
results. 

Industry has made phenomenal prog- 
ress by decreasing the cost and raising 
the quality of its product. Agriculture 
ean and is doing the same. 


Power, KNOWLEDGE, AND MANAGE- 
MENT, THE THREE ESSENTIALS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AGRICULTURE 


In 1916 there were 29,742 tractors 
on farms; in 1924, eight years later, 
450,000, while in 1927 the number sold 
was 200,504. Since 1919 horses and 
mules decreased from 26,500,000 to 
20,000,000 or 650,000 per year. The 
unit of power is rapidly shifting from 
horse to motor. In 1924 but 61 per 
cent of farm power exclusive of auto- 
mobiles was horse and mule. 

Recent developments in farm ma- 
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chinery are far too many to describe 
here. Modifications and additions 
have been made to tillage, harvesting 
and planting machinery. Soil pulver- 
izers, rotary hoes, and disc plows are 
recent additions to our tillage machin- 
ery. The maintenance of a soil mulch 
to conserve moisture is being aban- 
doned for weed control. Newer types 
of harvesting machinery are replacing 
human labor. The number of com- 
bines manufactured and sold for har- 
vesting and threshing of grain in 1920 
was 2,717, and in 1928 about 21,000. 
Multiple unit planters and cultivators 
are being substituted for the smaller 
machines. High labor costs have 
greatly augmented this transition from 
human to machine power for the pur- 
pose of reducing production costs and 
obtaining a higher quality product. 

Large scale, low cost, quality pro- 
duction methods are making tremen- 
dous changes to the industry where 
introduced. The use of tractor power 
in cotton raising with tractor plow 
and four row machines for planting 
and cultivating enable one man to pre- 
pare the seed bed, plant and cultivate 
200 acres or more of cotton. At the 
same time a large scale method of 
harvesting, known as sledding has been 
developed, which allows one man to 
harvest 4 to 5 acres of cotton per day. 
Along with this the mechanical cotton 
picker is being introduced with en- 
couraging results. It passes along 
the rows, removes the ripe cotton from 
the ball, and leaves undisturbed the un- 
ripe balls, flowers and leaves. Where 
one man with his mule and family 
formerly produced 20 acres of cotton, 
a man with tractor and machinery 
now produces 200 acres. 

The hard winter wheat belt had 
2,493 tractors in 1915. By 1926 this 
same region had $3,852. The earlier 
tractors were built to pull two to three 
They are now buying 
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duced in this region. In 1927 it was 
estimated that more than half the 
. wheat was so harvested. Those first 
introduced cut a swath 9 feet in width. 
_ These were widened to 12, then to 16 
feet, and now some machines 48 feet 
wide are in use. Some of the advan- 
stages of large scale grain production 
< Siw were summed up by W. E. Grimes of 
bs the Kansas Agricultural College in a 
_- paper read before the American Farm 
_ _Keonomic Society as follows: (1) Re- 
duction in hazard of production of 
_ wheat; (2) an increased opportunity to 
secure high yields of better quality 
grain; (3) better farming; (4) reduced 
bushel costs; (5) replacement of labor 
with capital; (6) shorter period be- 
tween harvest and marketing of wheat. 
Whole train loads of combines were 
shipped to one distributing point of 
_ Topeka, Kansas, in 1927. They have 
not only invaded the hard winter 
a wheat belt, but extend from coast to 
coast, California to Delaware. 
| fy _ The technical control and mechani- 
qq oe zation of the forage crop industry prom- 
jses equal advantages through the 
__ jntroduction of dehydration. The ap- 
plication of artificial heat replaces the 
‘vagaries of sun curing so precarious 
in the East and South. The quality 
products obtained from artificial de- 
hydration place it in an entirely differ- 
ent class from the sun-cured hay. The 
a grass dried artificially will have a 
_ higher protein content and an apparent 
_ greater digestibility than if sun-cured. 
__ Thus the forage crop industry has its 
dehydrator, the grain industry its 
combine, the corn crop its multiple 
’ planter, cultivator and harvester, the 
cotton industry its sled and mechanical 
picker, all associated with motor power. 
Truly this is a trend to mass production 
industrial agriculture. 
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tractors to pull three to 
ae five or more. 
About 1917 the combine was intro- 
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MEcHANIZED AND Mororizep 
CULTURE Man Power 


Wheat as ordinarily produced jp 
the middle Atlantic states requires 15 
to 20 hours of man labor per acre, and 
until recently about eight hours for the 
wheat belt states. Today well or. 
ganized, large scale farms of the wheat 
belt are producing wheat with two 
hours of man labor. 

The corn crop as grown in the East- 
ern States with two horse machinery 
in common use requires about 60 hours 
of man labor per acre. Recently Iowa 
State College with large scale machin- 
ery produced corn with 3.83 hours 
labor per acre. One man grows 200 
acres of cotton in Texas with tractor 
and large scale machinery. In the 
older cotton belt of the South, one man 
with his mule and family grows 20 
acres. It is estimated that one hour of 
human labor harvests between 4 and § 
pounds of cotton in the older cotton 
belt, while an hour of human labor will 
harvest 70 pounds of cotton when using 
large scale methods such as those fol- 
lowed in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The application of power and ma- 
chinery is likewise taking place in the 
livestock industry. A unit of poultry 
production without power and mecha- 
nized equipment is about 1,500 birds 
per man. The specialized areas of 
California and New Jersey report 
specially constructed plants, operating 
as high as 10,000 birds per man. The 
dairy has its mechanized milker. Plans 
are now under way to transfer the milk 
from the cow to the bottles in one op- 
eration mechanically and in such a 
manner that at no time will it be ex- 
posed to human contact. 


KNOWLEDGE Makes Power Err 


Knowledge, obtained from research, 
investigation and farm experience, 


ee which allows technical control of plant 
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and animal production, is now at the 


) disposal of agriculture. Diseases and 


insects infest our crops, and livestock. 
Their life history under new environ- 
ment must be studied. Materials or 
methods for combating had to be 
found, and then an effective means 
for application. The successful check- 
ing and in some instances complete 
eradication of the Texas cattle tick, 
boll weevil of cotton, the Hessean 
fly of wheat, abortion of cattle, 
blackhead of turkeys, cholera of hogs, 
are a few of the many illustrations 
that might be named of protected 
production. 

Through breeding the purebred and 
grade animal has replaced the scrub. 
Ton litter hogs have become plentiful, 
dairy herds producing 10,000 pounds of 
milk per cow are a fact and the 200-egg 
hen has come to stay. The plant 
breeder has produced higher yielding 
strains of grain, vegetables, fruits and 
grasses. Certified seeds that guarantee 
quality and breeding are dominating 
the seed industry. 

The effect of this technical control to 
agriculture is well illustrated in the ap- 
ple industry. The farm orchard is dis- 
appearing. For every 100 apple trees 
in 1910 there remained but 64 in 1925. 
But the supply of commercial apples 
has increased. The technical control 
applied to apple production has in- 
creased total production, although less 
than two thirds of our trees remain. 
The poultry industry is another exam- 
ple of the value of technical control. 
The State of Iowa has more chickens in 
her farms than any other state. Itisa 
representative farm flock state. The 
production per hen is 53 eggs. The 
highly commercialized and specialized 
poultry areas of California and New 
Jersey have large flocks producing as 
high as 200 eggs per hen; flocks pro- 
ducing under 140 eggs per hen are con- 
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The effective combination of power 
and knowledge is the science of man- 
agement. Farm managers equipped 
with the science and art of agriculture 
are becoming prominent in the com- 
mercial agricultural industry. They 
are blazing the way for industrial agri- 
culture. 

Labor-saving machinery, biological 
knowledge of agriculture and quality 
as a factor for merchandizing are the 
foundations upon which sound manage- 
ment must rest. The past ten years 
have witnessed a more marked trend to 
labor-saving machinery than any pre- 
ceding period. High labor costs have 
provided the incentive for this change. 

Our agricultural institutions through 
research have accumulated a vast fund 
of knowledge, much of which is not 
generally applied to agriculture. The 
higher standard of living has increased 
the demand for quality products from 
both industry and agriculture. The 
successful application of these factors 
requires astute and experienced man- 
agement. The number of experienced 
managers is quitelimited. Our agricul- 
tural institutions have usually frowned 
on industrial agriculture. Their obser- 
vations were unfavorable. The family 
unit was accepted as the only eco- 
nomic operation. Consequently man- 
agement as investigated and usually 
taught by our agricultural institutions 
does not apply to industrial agriculture. 
The interest manifested during the 
past few years was due to the success 
and expansion of large scale operations. 


KNOWLEDGE AND Power, THE Foun- 
DATION OF LARGE SCALE FARMING 
The past has seen many corporate 

and large scale farm failures. But not 

all were failures. Some have success- 
fully operated throughout the depres- 


sidered unprofitable. = sion and maintained their annual 
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_ dividends to their stockholders. One 
guecess outweighs many failures. That 
it is a possible commercial enterprise 
has been proven. However, the large 
number of failures has left the founda- 
tion for success obscure in the minds of 
_ ‘mnany. It is well that large scale farm- 
ing should meet opposition. Its devel- 
opment should proceed with care, so as 
_ to avoid the mistakes so frequent in the 
past. Agriculture is acquiring many of 
the features of industry. The effect 
will probably be much the same. 

Large scale and corporation farms 
_ will increase. Their success will not 
destroy rural welfare, but instead it 
will advance farm prosperity. A sys- 
tem of farming that will produce the 
greatest amount of quality product per 
_ worker will attract capital management 
and allow a better reward to labor. 
The family farm will not disappear. Its 
_ welfare will be enhanced through the 
better markets made possible by the 
large scale farms. 


Tue Type or ORGANIZATION FOR 
LarGE ScALE FaRMING 


_ The organization for large scale oper- 
_ ations must be such that it will allow 
the proper technical control for efficient 
production, permit the use of modern 
machinery and foster the initiative of 
human labor. 
This requires centralized buying and 
marketing, centralized management, 
not necessarily centralized pro- 
_ duetion. A long established and suc- 
cessful large corporate dairy on the 
Atlantic Coast has centralized buying, 
marketing, management, but not pro- 
_ duction. The raising of crops and of 
_ heifers for the herd is decentralized. 
I: _ These are produced under contract, 
4 but with the technical control made 
possible by centralized management. 
Large seale egg hatcheries of quality 
chicks have centralized all operations 
: a except the production of eggs for the 
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hatchery. These are produced under 


< 
> 
2 


contract, but with the supervision and | 


technical control of the central map. 
agement. 


Centralized large scale management | 


with decentralized as well as centralized 
operation is developing in the corn and 
wheat belts. The results reported 
have been very gratifying for both the 
owner and tenant, or laborer. It is 
probable that both forms of operation 
will develop. If our accumulated 
knowledge of agriculture, combined with 
the development of important labor. 
saving machinery, furnishes a founda- 
tion for industrial agriculture, its merits 
should be recognized and its weaknesses 
corrected. The need for greater effect- 
iveness of labor made possible by motor 
power, machinery and knowledge is its 
foundation for development. 

If it can add to agriculture the same 
advantages as have accrued to indus- 
try, its expansion should be hastened. 
The industrialization of manufacturing 
has enhanced the opportunity of the 
individual and raised the standard of 
living heretofore unattainable. Its suc- 
cessful application to agriculture will 
do the same. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL AGRI- 
CULTURE TO THE RurRAL PopuLatTion 


A great deal of opposition prevails 
against industrial agriculture because 
of the common belief that it will 
destroy the sound social structure of 
the rural community and in that man- 
ner have a demoralizing effect on this 
part of the population whom we have 
always considered to be of the most 
stable nature. As yet a careful analy- 
sis of this development will not bear out 
such a contention. If industrial agri- 
culture succeeds, it must be because of 
its greater economy of operation, which 
in turn will give the individual engaged 
in agriculture an increased reward, as 
well as a higher standard of living. 
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Individual illustrations might be 


dted at the present time, which point 
very strongly to the higher standard 
individuals have obtained where in- 
dustrial agriculture is operating suc- 
cessfully for a long period of time. 
Instead of destroying the social struc- 
ture of the rural community, it has 
materially raised the morale and stand- 
ard of living, as well as the community 
girit, by its presence. Unquestion- 
ably, unwise operations must prove it 
unsatisfactory. However, the sound 
development and economic transition 
of the agricultural industry will not 
fail to recognize the value and impor- 
tance of the individual. The net result 
must be one for conserving and raising 
the standard of life for our rural 
communities. 


Tae APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO 
AGRICULTURE 


Electricity applied to agriculture 
has a tremendous social as well as 
economic influence. The standard of 
living for a modern home, whether 
rural or urban, demands the extensive 
use of electricity to eliminate drudgery 
of the household and provide comforts 
otherwise unattainable. 

In order that our rural population 
may maintain its high standard and 
character, it is necessary that the 
comforts obtainable under urban con- 
ditions shall also be obtainable under 
rural conditions; without the help of 
electricity on the farm, this is almost 
impossible. The desire for conven- 
ience and comfort on the part of the 
tural population is growing at a very 
rapid rate and, unless it can be satisfied 
in a practical manner, it will have a 
tendency of hastening the migration of 
our best rural citizens to the urban 
centers. 

On the other hand, the economic 
value of electricity as applied to agri- 
culture is rapidly becoming recognized. 
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sible for distribution of electricity 
should recognize the place it has in agri- 
culture and take the necessary steps for 
its provision. The conditions that 
must make this application properly 
effective are the greater appreciation on 
the part of agriculture to its application 
in the operations of the farm, as well as 
the comforts in the home, and a rate 
schedule which makes it permissible for 
the farmer to use electric power. 
Unfortunately, many of our public 
utility companies have a rate schedule 
which is not at all adapted for rural or 
agricultural use. The schedules that — 
have been developed to serve the urban 
home and urban industry are not satis- 
factory for rural use. For example, a 
very common rate schedule of the util- 
ity companies is one which provides 
for three classes of rates: power, com- 
mercial and domestic. The power 
rate is usually low and must compete aa 
with power which may be provided 
from sources other than electricity. 
The commercial rate is somewhat 
higher, as the consumer doesn’t use so 
much, whereas the domestic rate is a 
higher. Frequently, electricity runs 
10 cents or more per killowatt per ss 
hour. Agricultural engineers maintain 
that this rate schedule is not based 
upon the cost of production, but rather 
upon custom and what the traffic will 
bear. 
Be that as it may, it is obvious that 
the farmer doesn’t wish to have three 
meters installed for the purpose of sup- __ 
plying him with light and power. A 
rate schedule such as the one which = 
classifies the use in these three classes 
would in most cases require the fully _ 
equipped farmer to have three meters _ 
and pay for electricity at these different _ 
rates, depending upon the purpose for — 
which it was to be used. 
Such a system makes it unwieldy, un- | 
economical and limits the use of elec- __ 
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tricity for agriculture. A Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture, which recently made an ex- 
amination of the uses to which electric- 
ity may be put on the farms, found that 
approximately 200 different uses were 
already in effect. A farm represents 
both a home and a business. A rate 
schedule applicable to both is nec- 
essary. 

When we consider that there are 6,- 
000,000 farms, of which a large portion 
could or should be supplied with this 
kind of service, we can realize the po- 
tential place that electricity would have 
in cheapening the cost of production on 
the farms, as well as its tremendous in- 
fluence in the home. 

The National Committee on the Re- 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture 
found in the 27 states of which they 
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ice 


made a survey, the use of electricity had 
increased 86 per cent in the three 
years’ time since the census of 1924. 
They estimated that in 1927 there were 
approximately 300,000 farmers being 
served with electricity from a central 
plant, and an equal number that were 
served by the farmer’s individual plant, 
This development has taken place in 
spite of the fact that many of our power 
companies have not yet understood the 
needs of agriculture and have not made 
provision to meet them on a practical 
basis. The time for the application of 
electricity to agriculture has arrived, 
The difficulties of rate schedules, equip- 
ment and information of its uses will be 
overcome. The standard of living de- 
manded for the rural home and the 
greater use of machinery are accelerat- 
ing rural 
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HERE are two significant sets of 

data relating to agriculture. One 
shows a wide margin of performance in 
each of a large number of agricultural 
operations. The other shows that by 
the use of improved farm equipment 
and mechanical and electric power, 
highly satisfactory results are being ac- 
complished. These data present a 
puzzling situation and set the inquiring 
mind to work. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
present illustrations from each set of 
data, and to draw from them some gen- 
eral conclusions. 

AcricutturRAL Costs 

The cost of producing butterfat on 
25 farms in the same community in 
Minnesota, varied from 29 to 71 cents 
per pound, and the returns from the 
cows ranged from a loss of $36 to a 
profit of $67 per cow per year. 

The milk production contest of the 
Iowa Contest Association showed the 
following results: The food cost for a 
group of cows producing 500 pounds of 
butterfat per year was 17 cents a 
pound, whereas the food cost for a 200 
pound group was 22 cents per pound. 
The labor return on the 500 pound 
group was 89 cents per hour, and on the 
200 pound group 6 cents per hour. The 
men who owned the cows which pro- 
duced from 100 to 125 pounds, con- 
tributed 12 cents per hour for the 
privilege of owning, feeding and caring 
for the cows. 

In Nebraska, the number of pounds 
of pork gained per bushel of corn fed, 
ranged from 7 to 12. The cost of the 
feed ranged from 514 cents to over 14 
cents per ame of pork gained. 


Agricultural Contrasts 


By L. W. 
Executive Secretary, American Engineering Council 


From 1922 to 1924, inclusive, in 
Humboldt County, Iowa, the amount 
of corn fed for 100 pounds of perk pro- 
duced, varied from less than 5 to more 
than 13 bushels. 

In 1926, reports from statistical 
poultry farms in Minnesota showed 
that the cost of feed varied from $1.00 
to $2.55 per hen per year. The returns 
from hens ranged from a loss of 30 cents 
to a net profit of $1.50 per hen per year. 
Chicken flocks varied from 30 to more 
than 125 eggs per hen per year. 

In 1927, in Western Nebraska, it 
cost $2 cents to produce a bushel of 
wheat whereas in eastern Nebraska it 
cost 86 cents. In the 10 acre corn yield 
contest in Nebraska in 1924, one farmer 
produced 76 bushels per acre with an 
expenditure of 11.2 man hours per acre. 
Another farmer produced 76 bushels 
per acre with an expenditure of 3.3 man 
hours per acre. The first made a profit 
of $12.63 per acre, and the latter a profit 
of $18.63 per acre. 

The cost of producing corn on one 
farm in Iowa, in 1923, was 15 cents per 
bushel, whereas the cost on an adjoin- 
ing farm was 75 cents per bushel. The 
farm which produced corn at 75 cents 
per bushel was as good as the one which 
produced it at 15 cents per bushel. 

The 1925 records of the “ More Cot- 
ton on Fewer Acres” contest, of the 
Dallas (Texas) News, shows some strik- 
ing facts. The plots were 5 acres. 
The average production of lint cotton 
per acre for the state was 133 pounds, 
and the average cost was 21.4 cents per 
pound. However, in the contest, 27 
farms produced an average per acre of 
1,241 pounds at a cost of 4.7 cents per 
pound. The performance a a group 
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Of 18 farms was 875.6 pounds per acre 
at 5.9 cents per pound. Thirty-two 
farms averaged 730.6 pounds per acre 
at. a cost of 6.8 cents per pound. 
oe Each work horse on a group of Iowa 
farms is used from 500 to 1,330 hours 
per year. The average use is 910 
hours. Seven farms cultivated less 
than 15 acres per work horse per year 
whereas the average for the group was 
22 acres. 

Such records as the foregoing raise 
many questions. The thoughtful man 
wants to know the “why” of such vari- 
ations. He asks: Why is one farmer 
able to accomplish so much more than 

his neighbor? What are the factors 
contributing to such differences? Were 

alll the farmers to show the results the 
best ones do, would there be a farm 
problem to vex the nation? Have some 
farmers found the way out, and if so, 
is it? 
_ A sufficient body of data has not been 


P< 4 collected and analyzed to justify a con- 
clusive answer to such questions. The 


most that can be said is that they pre- 
sent a puzzling situation. 

‘The second set of data, when care- 
ae fully analyzed, is illuminating and sug- 
gests an answer to the questions to 
_ which the first set gives rise. 


Uses or Mecuanicat EQuiIrpMENT 


Dairymen have been making marked 

_ advances in many directions. They 

are giving far more intelligent attention 

to the selection and food of the dairy 

and to the equipment and the 

management of the dairies. There are 

to be found dairies equipped with such 

mechanical, power-driven aids as milk- 

ing machines, cream separators, utensil 

washers and sterilizers. This equip- 

ment greatly reduces the labor costs 

and produces a better quality of 
product. 

An investigation made in Indiana 

showed that the time required to 
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hand-milk each cow per day ranged 
from 13.5 to 17.6 man-minutes, and the 
milker did not take care of the equip- 
ment used. The time required to milk 
each cow per day with a milking ma- 
chine, including the care of the machine, 
ranged from 8 to 9 man-minutes, 
Other mechanical dairy equipment 
shows a corresponding increase jn 
efficiency. 

Corn.—Great strides are being made 
in the production of corn. There are 
now being used 4-row corn planters 
which plant corn at the rate of 40 acres 
per day. There are in use rotary hoes 
for tilling corn, soy beans, beets, mint, 
and the like. These rotary hoes have 
29 revolving wheels, each of which car- 
ries 16 points, which make 464 ground 
punctures per 6 feet of travel. Those 
that carry 7-foot sections, tractor 
drawn, cover 50 to 60 acres per day. 

There are corn binders which will do 
as much work in four hours as can be 
done by hand in six hours. In some 
states the old method of producing corn 
required 60 man-hours per year per 
acre. With modern mechanical meth- 
ods, it requires only 5 man-hours per 
year per acre. Such mechanical means 
have made possible the large reduction 
in the labor required per acre of corn as 
shown on Chart 1. 

Mechanical methods are proving to 
be one of the most effective means of 
preventing the devastations of the corn 
borer. One type of binder used for this 
purpose is equipped with high speed 
reciprocating knives, which cut the 
corn at ground level so that the ma- 
jority of borers in the stalks can be re- 
moved from the field. There is an- 
other type which carries blades making 
500 revolutions per minute. This 
speed is sufficient to split the stubble 
into slices less than one-eighth of an 
inch, hence there is little chance for the 
borer to escape. 

Wheat.—In an earlier paragraph, it 
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was shown that in Western Nebraska, utilization of power and machinery. 
it cost $2 cents to produce a bushel of In many sections of the country the 
wheat, whereas in Eastern Nebraska it production and harvesting of wheat and 
cost 86cents. Thisdifferenceislargely other small grain has been revolution- 
due to large scale operation and the ized in recent years. For instance, the 
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nS ground is being prepared for planting, 


i 


i threshing wheat to about three-quar- 


with disk harrows, tractor drawn, hav- 
ing a sweep of 21 feet. They cover 
from 40 to 70 acres per day. In the 
listed wheat territory, with improved 
farm machinery, tractor drawn, one 
man can cultivate 320 acres of wheat 
and work only from 100 to 152 days per 
year. 

There are tractor drawn outfits 


_ which disk and drill in one operation. 


In planting spring wheat these outfits 


a average 93 acres per day. 


The combined harvester-thresher has 
changed the entire complexion of har- 
vesting operations in territories where 
it is adaptable. These machines, 
equipped with a header, have reduced 
the amount of labor for harvesting and 


ters of an hour per acre—a reduction of 
some 2.85 hours per acre. In Kansas, 


an acre of wheat is now produced with 


_ approximately 4 man-hours of work. 
By the methods used in 1830, it re- 


eet? 60 hours of labor to produce an 


«acre of wheat. If the average yield was 
_ 15 bushels per acre, the reduction in the 


. past 100 years has been from 4 hours 
bushel to 16 minutes per bushel. 


_ Adisk cleaner is being applied to the 
_thresher for removing weed seeds and 
other foreign material from the wheat. 
By cleaning the grain as it is threshed, 
the grower secures a valuable feed for 
his live stock, increases the grade of 
grain which materially increases the 
price per bushel, and saves the money 
he has been paying to ship refuse to 
market. He also obtains a supply of 
seed for his next crop free of weed seed 
and other deleterious material. 
Hay.—The production of hay is an 
important enterprise in some sections 
of the country. In this enterprise the 
same character of development is tak- 
ing place as in the production of corn 
and wheat. There are to be found 
tractor-drawn mowers which cut a 
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width of 7 feet and cover from 59 to 79 
acres perday. Side delivery rakes and 
hay loaders are being used which saye 
from 1} to 2 hours of labor per acre of 
hay. Several types of equipment for 
mechanically drying hay have also been 
perfected. This equipment enables 
the cutting and curing of hay under the 
most suitable conditions. A farmer 
near Chicago produces annually 2,500 
tons of alfalfa hay. This hay never 
touches the ground and 45 minutes 
after being cut is in the barn, fully 
cured and in a finely divided state. 
This rapid handling of hay prevents 
deterioration, reduces materially the 
usual losses incident to harvesting, and 
results in a higher quality of food. 

Cotton.—A recent bulletin of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas has the following to say regard- 
ing large scale cotton production in 
Texas: 


The recent introduction of tractor power 
apd improved farm machinery in cotton 
growing, the new methods in cotton har- 
vesting, and the recent improvements in 
machinery for extracting the burs and 
cleaning the lint in the ginning processes, 
mark the beginning of a new era in cotton 


production. 


The bulletin further says: 


The survey shows that one man with a 
tractor can handle the field operations on at 
least twice as many acres of cotton as he can 
with the usual team of 4 horses. For ex- 
ample, it was found in the Corpus Christi 
area that one man planted on an average of 
14.3 acres with a 2-row planter, drawn by 
four horses, and 37.5 acres with a 4-row 
planter drawn by atractor. In cultivating, 
one man covered on an average of 15.4 acres 
with a 2-row horse drawn outfit and 43.5 
acres with a 4-row tractor drawn outfit. 

The extensive methods in growing cotton 
as above alluded to, have greatly intensified 
needs for quicker and more economic meth- 
ods of harvesting. During the last two or 
three seasons, a so-called “sledding” has 
been largely used in harvesting cotton in 
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some sections of Texas. The usual crew for 
sledding cotton is one man and two horses. 
Twenty-six farmers in the Lubbock, Texas, 
area, harvested on an average of 4.4 acres 
per day from which 1.8 bales of cotton were 
obtained at a cost of $2.78 a bale. 


The usual cost for hand-picking is 
in the order of $15 per bale. 

Tractors with cotton‘duster or spray- 
ing attachments are being used. These 
tractors cover 100 acres in 10 hours. 
The aeroplane has been used for several 
seasons in some sections of the South 
for dusting cotton. These mechanical 
means have made it possible to cover 
much larger areas at less cost than by 
the old hand methods. 

Tillage—The foregoing discussion 
has pointed out certain uses of me- 
chanical equipment for special crops. 
However, regardless of the type of crop, 
a general cultivation of the land is 
required. Probably the accomplish- 
ments in improved equipment for this 
purpose outrank those for any other. 
For instance, in South Africa it re- 
quires from 80 to 90 oxen, driven by 10 
men, to plow 10 acres in aday. Three- 
plow tractor units operated by one 
man can do the same amount of work 
in 8 hours. Probably the outstanding 
record is that of a farmer who, with a 
tractor, plowed 110 acres in 5% days. 
His best record with a six horse team 
was 30 days for the 110 acres. 

Five men with 5 tractors, each 
equipped with 14-inch plows and travel- 
ing 18 miles per hour, can plow 640 
acres in 12 days. It would require 5 
men and 10 horses 64 days to cover the 
same acreage. 

A 2-plow tractor not only covers 


more than three times as much per day 
as a two horse team but it does it at 
one-half the cost per acre. 

The use of the tractor has so de- 
veloped on the American farm that 
there are now several hundred farms 
operated without horses. The ‘num- 
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ber of horses on » 
has decreased 7,000,000 in 10 years. 
During the last 10 years, according to 
the most careful estimates based upon 
Census Bureau statistics, the number of 
tractors in use has increased from some 
80,000 to about 767,000, or approxi- 
mately ten fold. On Iowa farms the 
following has been shown: The net 
horse cost per crop acre is $4.61; the 
net tractor cost per crop acre, 69 cents. 
This development is due to the ad- 
vantages offered by the tractor on farm 
units of sufficient size to justify its ‘use. 


E.ectriciry oN Farms 


An increased use of mechanical 
power is taking place, not only in the 
direction of that afforded by the inter- 
nal combustion engine, but through a 
large growth in the use of electrical 
power. This has taken place in two 
directions: by securing electric power 
from electric power companies and by 
the installation of individual generat- 
ing units. On January 1, 1927, in 27 
states, 227,442 farms were obtaining 
electric power from electric companies. 
In 1924, only 121,854 farms were so 
supplied—an increase in three years of 
86.6 per cent. On the basis of the re- 
turns from 27 states, it is estimated that 
between 300,000 and 350,000 farms are 
using electric power. In addition to 
this there are approximately 300,000 
farms equipped with individual lighting 
plants. It has been estimated by the 
Committee on the Relation of Electric- 
ity to Agriculture that by January 1, 
1933, there will be 1,500,000 farms 
served with electric power. 

The use of electricity on the farm has 
become so important that during the 
past two years about 60 light com- 
panies have organized rural electric 
service departments. In addition, 
there are 48 companies having at least 
one man giving full time to this service. _ 

The Committee on the Relation of 
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tries. In many parts of the United 
States, this committee, in codperation 
with the agricultural colleges and farm- 


there are 227 possible uses and 190 ad- 
ditional possible uses in rural indus- 


Electricity to Agriculture, during the 


ta 


The Committee has determined that 


and thoroughly reliable study of the 
possible uses of electricity on the farm. 


last four years, has made an intensive 
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ers, is making a thoroughly practical 
demonstration of many of these uses. 

The marked increase in the use of 
mechanical and electric equipment in 
agriculture during recent years is of 
great importance. Probably more ad- 
vances have been made in this regard in 
the last 25 years than in previous cen- 
turies. Some measure of this advance 
is indicated by the value of implements 
and machinery used per acre of land 
being farmed. In 1850 it was 52 cents; 
in 1910, $1.44; in 1920, $3.76. 


PoweER AND 


Chart II, prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Huntington, Vice-President, of the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, shows the percentage of in- 
creased use of primary power in agri- 
culture per agricultural worker, from 
1850 to 1920. The chart also shows 
the relation between production and 
the amount of power used. It will be 
noted that as the amount of power per 
worker increased the production per 
worker increased at a greater rate, ex- 
cept during the period from 1850 to 
1865 and the period from 1914 to 1920. 
During the first period there was 
competition between the ox and the 
horse, and hence some duplication of 
power. In the latter period there was 
competition between the horse and the 
tractor, during which time there was 
also duplication of power. It is rea- 
sonaiile to expect that with the in- 
creased use of the tractor the produc- 
tion line will in a relatively short time 
be higher than the power line. 

Chart III, also prepared by Mr. 
Huntington, shows a striking relation- 
ship between power and production. 
For instance, in Alabama one horse 
power per agricultural worker netted 
$500 in crop value per worker, whereas 
in South Dakota fifteen horse power 
per worker returned a crop value of 


$1750 per worker. 


The relation between investment in 
farm machinery and the value of all 
crops per person engaged in agriculture 
is shown in Chart IV. Note that as 
the investment in machinery increased 
the value of the crop per person en- 
gaged in agriculture increased, but at a 
much more rapid rate. 

Such facts as are shown in the fore- 
going charts are becoming generally 
known and appreciated which ac- 
counts for the strides being made by 
some farmers. This must be said, 
however, that some of the machinery 
now available is too expensive or too 
large to be profitable on many farms as 
they are now organized. However, 
many farmers are using mechanical 
equipment not because it is cheaper to 
do so, but because it saves time and 
labor and therefore contributes to an 
enlarged enjoyment of life. 

In order that a greater number of 
those engaged in agriculture may secure 
the increased profits that accompany a 
larger use of power and equipment, one 
of two developments must take place. 
Either machinery must be developed 
which will be more adaptable to farms 
as they are now organized and man- 
aged, or there must be a reorganization 
of farming activities. The latter is the 
more promising and economic proce- 


CONCLUSION 


Two general groups of statistics 
have been given in this article. The 
first group shows that there is a wide 
variation in the results being obtained 
from numerous farm operations. The 
second discloses that through the ap- 
plication of modern farm equipment 
and the greater utilization of mechani- 
cal and electrical power, marked econ- 
omies are being realized. The second 
group, in part accounts for the wide 
variations of the first group. It is not 
correct to assume, however, that all of 
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ager who takes advantage of all im- 
provements available. This type of 
farm manager is making profits. 

The study of such data as are herein 
presented gives rise to some conclu- 


sions. They cannot be said to be 
wholly accurate because there is not 
available a sufficient body of data to 
make that degree of analysis necessary 
to draw unquestioned conclusions. 
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There is sufficient evidence, however, Management, as broad in its con- 
* ception and execution as the best 
in industry and commerce, when 
applied to agriculture, realizes 
profits comparable with those of 
industry and commerce. 
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Increased yield and therefore income, ; b4 
per worker, comes through the use 
of more power and machinery. 

Industrial methods and _ practices, There is no means of protecting the 
toagri- inefficient farmer from the competition 
culture, are profitable devices. of the efficient. 

The best practices and results, not Does not the solution for unprofit- 
andem- able farm operations lie in the direc- 

18 Tallacy to compare tion of applying those engineering 


rformances with averages. No we 
Fstinct accomplishment, in any and management principles and prac- 


walk of life, is realized by so doing. ices which have given to this nation 
The 100-yard runner does not 40 industrial supremacy and satisfac- 
endeavor to beat the average, but tion the like of which - never been 


the best time on record. known? 


HERE are always two sides to 
both before passing judgment. 

That is true of the dairy industry at 
probably the best-organized and on the 
whole the best-managed branch of 
sistent in showing a profit. There are 
several well-known reasons: 

the land through the manure. 
Feeds purchased in part add 
a is sold in dairy products. 

(2) The monthly milk check is 
ative. 

(8) Everybody on the dairy farm 
the pay may be small, it 
gradually accumulates. 

The dairy farm and the dairy family 
gradually become richer—not too rich 
allthe time. This is true even though 
modern bookkeeping methods show a 
sale values. These economic studies 
of the dairy business have pointed out 
other sources of loss and thus increase 
the margin of net profit. 
whole for a moment we may ask: 
Are we not now pretty well meeting 

products? We still import some butter 
and cheese and, along the borders, 
sumption is still somewhat ahead of 
production. It has been estimated 


every question and it is well to see 

the present moment. Right now it is 
agriculture. It has been most con- 
(1) Fertility largely goes back to 
probably more fertility than 

useful if not entirely remuner- 

a works all the time. Though 
nor perhaps rich enough, but improving 
paper loss, based on going wages and 
ways to reduce costs of production and 
Looking upon the industry as a 
the demands of consumers of dairy 
some fluid milk. On the whole con- 
that we produce the requirements of 
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our people for 363 days. All that we 
need to import is enough for two days. 
If consumption should drop very 
slightly or production increase we 
could not only take care of ourselves 
but might easily produce a surplus. 
This does frequently happen in many 
markets, producing a disastrous fall 
in prices. 

It is evident therefore that too great 
stimulation of production would result 
in overproduction. The fact is that 
the dairy industry in this country has 
reached a stage of development where 
its future must be carefully considered 
if we are to avoid trouble. 

Our population increases at the rate 
of about two millions a year. This 
would require an average increased 
production of only 1.6 per cent—so far 
within the annual margin of fluctuation 
as to be almost negligible. However, 
it is a factor to be considered. 


EssenriAL 


Our doctors and nutrition specialists 
tell us that on the average the Ameri- 
can public does not consume more than 
about half of the fluid whole milk 
necessary to the maintenance of the 
highest degree of health and resistance 
to disease, especially tuberculosis and 
rickets and related troubles. They 
have shown by demonstrations in 
many of our large cities that a larger 
consumption of milk, especially by 
children, is highly beneficial. This 
has become so well established that 
educational programs are being or- 
ganized in many cities for the purpose 
of educating the people on the health 
value of proper diet and the value and 
importance of pure milk. This is 
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resulting in gradually increased con- 
‘, Rampton, not only of milk, but of 


_ other valuable food products properly 
balanced in the diet. A healthy, 
Vigorous person needs more food and 
eats more and accomplishes more work 
than one not so healthy and vigorous. 
_ Tt pays, therefore, all around to make 

and keep people healthy. 
; The National Dairy Council has been 
Bis _ organized to develop this phase of the 
_ tion to somewhere near the theoretical 


work. If we would increase consump- 
rs rid | of efficiency it would open up a 


large field for the dairy industry. 
__ As the food and health value of 
dairy products becomes better under- 
_ stood in other parts of the world not 
now well supplied, an increased foreign 
my for them will take place. 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk, and 
milk powder in which the valuable 
vitamins have been preserved by 
proper manufacturing processes, will 
find their way into places where they 
are now not used and where they are 
not likely for various reasons to be 
produced locally. This will form a 
gradually increasing outlet for a large 
volume of milk. The increased de- 
mand from these various sources will 
not be rapid. er 
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ducers are put to large expense in 
meeting sanitary requirements they 
should not be required to compete in 
the same market with those who are 
not taking these precautions. When 
milk is brought in to carefully con- 
trolled markets from outside territory 
where sanitary conditions of production 
are not enforced the consumers as 
well as the regular controlled producers 
for that market are being unfairly 
dealt with. 

Milk produced under dirty conditions 
from diseased cows cannot be made 
clean and sanitary by pasteurization, 
or by any other process. It may be 
made somewhat safer by these proc- 
esses, but no one who knows anything 
about food wants to consume cooked 
filth. Health officers who permit it 
should be fired from their jobs. They 
are not safe conservers of public health. 
They simply work into the hands of 
those fraudulent members of the busi- 
ness who want to freeze out the pro- 
ducer on the one hand and hold up the 
consumer on the other. 

Producers are now organizing with 
the codperation of intelligent health 
officials to produce under carefully 
controlled sanitary conditions pure 
milk of high quality at the lowest 
possible cost to the consumer. They 


Demanp For Hich QuaLITy be encouraged and protected 


There is one other highly important 
factor from the standpoint of consump- 
tion that must be considered by pro- 
ducers, that is the rapidly increasing 
demand for high quality. First, from 
the standpoint of purity, consumers 
demand clean milk. The conditions 
under which it is produced must be 
sanitary. The requirements for pro- 
ducing sanitary, clean milk have been 
pretty well established and are quite 
well enforced by enlightened com- 
munities. The question of enforce- 


ment is as important to the producer 
If the = 


as it is to the consumer. 


in the effort if the public wants pure 
milk at low cost. This applies to 
cream, butter, and other dairy products, 
as well as to market milk. High 
quality cannot be produced from 
materials of low quality. High quality 
sells itself. Experiments have shown 
that consumers of dairy products will 
on the average use 20 per cent more of 
high quality than they do of slightly 
lower grades. This is more than 
enough to pay the added cost of pro- 
ducing them. Producers therefore 
should complain only when these 
‘ecessary are not enforced. 
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ImporTANT Pornts In PropuctTion 


Now from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, there are some important points 
to be considered. First, in the interest 
of pure milk, diseased animals should 
be disposed of as quickly as possible. 
This applies especially to tuberculous 
animals present in many communities 
in greater or less numbers, varying from 
$8 to 50 per cent and over. Some- 
thing over half the dairy cattle of the 
United States have passed one success- 
ful test and nearly 2,000,000 are fully 
accredited, having not more than 4 
to 1 per cent reactors. The work of 
eradication is progressing as rapidly 
as practicable. It is safe to say that 
this disease will be under satisfactory 
control within a decade. 

Thousands of cities now permit 
milk to be sold only from herds free 
from tuberculosis. The number is 
increasing rapidly. This is in the 
interest of the careful producer as well 
as the consumer and will have its 
effect in preventing a too rapid ex- 
pansion of the industry. 

The disease known as contagious 
abortion is another handicap to the 
industry. These aborting animals are 
unprofitable and dangerous to the 
health of the herd, as well as to the 
community. Reactors must be sepa- 
rated from the healthy animals until 
they have fully recovered. The worst 
cases become non-breeders, which of 
course eliminatesthem. There is much 
yet to learn about this disease. It 
probably causes as great if not greater 
loss than any other disease of cattle. 

At the present time there are about 
22,000,000 dairy cows in this country. 
The average milk production of these 
cows is about 4,500 pounds a year. 
Investigations made by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry indicate that one-third 
of our cows, or over 7,000,000, are 
producing at a loss. This one-third 


of course does not average 4,500 pounds 
but probably around 3,000 to 3,500. 
These low producers should be elim- 
inated as rapidly as possible through 
the aid of cow-testing associations. 

The greatest progress in the dairy 
industry lies not in increasing the num- 
ber of dairy cows, but in increasing 
the production per cow. It has been 
shown that the highest producing co’ 3 
yield greater profits over cost of food 
and maintenance than do the low 
producing cows. McDowell has com- 
puted the records of more than 100,000 
yearly individual records from cows 
on tests in dairy herd improvement 
associations. The cows that produced 
100 pounds of butter fat a year brought 
in an average income of $14 over cost 
of feed. Those that produced 200 
pounds brought in an income of $54 
over cost of feed; those producing 
300 pounds, $96; those producing 400 
pounds, $138; and those producing 
500 pounds, $178. Thus for every 100 
pounds gain in butter fat there was 
a gain of $40 over cost of feed. 

The cows on test in the dairy herd 
improvement associations in the United 
States in 1927 averaged 7,410 pounds 
of milk containing 293 pounds of 
butter fat. The tested cows, therefore, 
produced a little more than 60 per 
cent more milk and butter fat per cow 
than was produced by the average 
dairy cow. This increased production 
was largely due to closer culling, better 
breeding, and intelligent breeding as 
practiced by the dairy herd improve- 
ment associations. If all our dairy 
cows produced as much as those on 
test in these associations we could 
dispose of one-third of them and still 
maintain our present supply of dairy 
products at an enormous saving in 
feed, stable room, and labor. 

Elimination of low producers is an 
easy and inexpensive proposition. It 
is estimated that the 1,000 associations 
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now in operation in the United States 
have saved or increased their net 
profits by $20,000,000 a year largely 
through culling. 

Breeding from meritorious proved 
sires can easily double this figure or 
bring it up to $40,000,000 a year. 
Long before selection, feeding, and 
breeding can reach perfection the 
results of the work of these 1,000 
associations may easily add $10,000,000 
more to this yearly income over cost 
of feed. The total will then be $50,- 
000,000 a year. 

But this is only the beginning of the 
story because these 1,000 associations 
are testing only 2 per cent of our dairy 
cows. The day will come when there 
will be at least ten times that many 
under test, with a saving of $500,- 
000,000, and this would be easily 
doubled with a saving of a billion 
dollars a year. 

Twenty-nine of these associations 
are in Ohio. 

Last year the cows on test in Ohio 
associations averaged 313 pounds of 
butter fat per cow, exactly 20 pounds 
per cow above the average of all the 
cows on test in the dairy herd im- 
provement associations in the United 
States. Who likes to milk so well as 
to milk and care for twenty common 
cows when he could make more money 
by milking and caring for ten selected 
high-producing cows! 

Along with this program of weeding 
out low-producing cows comes the 
weeding out of scrub bulls. They are 
largely the cause of having so many 
low-producing cows. About three- 
fourths of the bulls used in the United 
States are scrubs. These should be 
replaced as rapidly as possible with pure- 
breds that have shown ability to raise 
the herd to average producing power. 
It is comparatively easy to increase 
production when the herd average is 
under 300 pounds of butter fat. It 
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requires more careful breeding and 
selection to raise to 400 or 500 pounds, 
Low-producing pure-breds should be 
weeded out the same as scrubs. About 
one-third are of no value. 

Denmark has increased its herd 
average through cow-testing associa- 
tions up to 8,700 pounds in 1997, 
The aim is to average 4 per cent butter 
fat. When we reach the efficiency of 
Denmark we can produce all the milk 
we consume with one-half the number 
of cows we now use and at least double 
the profit. This can never be ac- 
complished except by organization 
along codperative lines. Here again 
careful scientific and business prin- 
ciples must be applied. Each or- 
ganization must be developed for a 
definite purpose if it is to function 
efficiently and satisfactorily. 

Under existing law producers can 
now organize to control their own 
business. Consider the great codpera- 
tives in Minnesota, the Dairymen’s 
League Coéperative of New York, the 
Maryland State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, and hundreds of others. These 
associations are built on quality and 
reliability. They pool their products 
and are in position to make a fair 
bargain as to price and to do it legally. 
They are no longer told how much they 
can have for their products, but in 
cojperation with the buyers they fix 
their price according to market con- 
ditions. 


Tue Future 


Thus a new day has dawned for the 
dairyman. If he looks ahead and 
plans and codperates with his neighbors 
and utilizes the knowledge that is 
available to him he may look ahead 
indefinitely to a stabilized, profitable 
industry and to rendering a service to 
his fellowmen second to none. 

Our dairymen are entitled to full 
tariff protection so long as we produce 
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meet the world market for our sur- 
plus be it seasonal or annual. The 
alternative is to limit our total produc- 
tion to our total domestic consumption. 
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Director of Agricultural Extension, Pennsylvania State College 
S ie HAT is Agricultural Extension is available concerning human nutri- 


work? What is the character of 
_ the organization? What is the pro- 
_ gram and how is the program developed? 
- Answers to these questions should 
ei precede a discussion upon the subject 
_ of this paper, and indeed these answers 
_ may in themselves throw a great deal 
_ of light upon “What the Agricultural 
_ Extension Service Has Done for 
Agriculture.” 
ie Because of small units working under 
a wide range of conditions, inability 
_ to employ scientifically trained per- 
sonnel, supply laboratories and equip- 
_ ment, and other factors, it is impossible 
_ for the farmer to conduct research 
work. In the interest of the people 
as a whole, however, it is vital that 
such work be done. The only way it 
ean be done is with public funds and 
_ under public supervision. 

The research activities of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and other institutions and organi- 
zations which have been under way 
for many decades have developed a 
large amount of scientific information 
which has a very practical application 
to the improvement of farm practices. 

Principles underlying the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility, the develop- 
ment of improved crop varieties, the 
control of plant diseases and insects, 
the breeding and feeding of animals, 
and other phases of agriculture, as well 
as those principles which have to do 
with the marketing and distribution 
of the products of the farm, have been 
studied. Much valuable information 


tion and other problems which vitally 
affect health and home. 

The problem of distributing and 
applying this information to the farm 
and farm home is difficult. With more 
than six million farms in the United 
States, each an individual unit with 
a separate and independent manager, 
it is necessary to reach a large number 
of units with managers of varying 
degrees of skill. These farms are lo- 
cated from coast to coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. There- 
fore, available information must be ap- 
plied under a great range of conditions. 
Furthermore, it is not possible to 
control conditions as may be done un- 
der factory production. The weather, 
a factor which no one can control, 
contributes to the hazard of farming. 
Application of the best principles is 
valueless when unfavorable seasonal 
conditions or sudden storms are en- 
countered. 

These very factors emphasize all the 
more, however, the necessity for the 
general adoption of methods or prac- 
tices which have been shown to give 
results from the standpoint of net 
returns to the farmer. 

The Agricultural Extension Service 
is the channel through which the in- 
formation accumulated by research 
agencies may be distributed and ap- 
plied to farm practices. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


The Land Grant Act, passed by 
Congress in 1862, established the Agri- 
cultural — and provided the 
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foundation for the teaching of Agricul- 
ture. As these Agricultural Colleges 
developed it was soon discovered that 
worth-while teaching required a con- 
tinual study of underlying facts and 
principles. Congress recognized this 
need and in 1887 enacted legislation 
which resulted in the establishment of 
Experiment Stations in the several 
states in connection with the Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 

In 1914 the need for a third phase 
of activity, that of carrying accumu- 
lated information to the farmers, 
was recognized, and the Smith-Lever 
Act was passed by Congress. 

In the words of this Act, Agricul- 
tural Extension is defined as follows: 


Page 4 

It shall consist of the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not attend- 
ing or resident in said colleges in the several 
communities, and imparting to such persons 
information on said subjects through field 
demonstrations, publications and otherwise. 


Obviously, therefore, Extension work 
is for the dissemination of information 
and must be educational in character. 

Under the Smith-Lever Act the 
responsibility for the administration 
of funds for this purpose is placed upon 
the Agricultural Colleges in coépera- 
tion with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The States must 
match the funds appropriated by the 
Federal Government. It also specifi- 
cally includes the problems of the farm 
home along with those of the farm. 

This legislation was not made in the 
interest of the farmers alone; but be- 
cause its results would be helpful, 
directly and indirectly, to the whole 
people. There can be no justification 
for the expenditure of public funds, 
Federal, State or local, if such expendi- 
ture is not in some way in the interest 


of all of the people. ie ae 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION aaa AND AGRICULTURE 


The impression persists that “edu- 

cational work” means more production 
without regard to other factors which 
necessarily influence production; that 
the securing of better markets and 
fairer prices is in no way connected 
with an Extension program. This 
view is erroneous. 

Reducing the unit cost of production 
through the application of better prac- 
tices and securing an adequate and 
just price for the article produced are 
vital factors of interest to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. Both of these 
factors are susceptible to the applica- 
tion of educational methods and come 
within the province of Extension activi- 
ties. The Extension Service, however, 
is advisory in character and does not 
represent the managership and direc- 
tion which would undertake to act as 
the purchasing agent for the fertilizer 
or other supplies needed by the farmer, 
or as the selling agent to dispose of the 
wool, milk, potatoes or any other prod- 
uct, any more than it would under- 
take to cut and put into the barn the 
alfalfa which might be grown under its 
advice and with its assistance, or to 
milk the purebred cows which might 
have been purchased as a result of 
educational activity looking toward 
the use of better and more efficient 
livestock machinery. The relation of 
Extension activities is the same to 
both propositions; that is, advisory. 
It is its function to encourage and 
advise existing organizations and to 
foster the formation of new organiza- 
tions for specific purposes where needed. 
Commercial and business transactions, 
as such, should be carried on by the 
people themselves through channels 
developed for that purpose. 

A business transaction, whether it be 
buying supplies or selling a product, is 
not a remunerative proposition unless 
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it pays all the expenses involved and 
leaves a profit. It is manifestly im- 
proper that the overhead expenses of a 
business transaction should be paid 
from public funds. A field operation 
or demonstration that could show 
results in more economical production 
only by having an Extension employee 
do the actual work of sowing the seed, 
applying the fertilizer, operating the 
spray machinery, harvesting the crop, 
etc., would certainly not be recognized 

as a legitimate piece of Extension work. 

Similarly, a commercial transaction 
that can show a saving only because 
the members of the Extension Service 
or some other public agency perform 
some of the necessary functions in the 
transaction cannot be considered a 
legitimate undertaking to promote. 
It is not the function of the Extension 
Service to engage in commercial 
transactions. 

The making of more money for the 
farmer should and will be an important 
result but, in general, the primary 
business of Extension is to furnish 
_ information, the application of which 
will bring about that result. 

In a few words, then, Agricultural 
Extension aims to assist the farmer and 
_ his family to do those things which are 
practically the only things which they 
can do to improve their own situation. 

In the organization of Agricultural 
Extension work the county agent, the 
_ Extension specialist, and the local 
_ people must all be considered as 

_ responsible for the development of the 
Program. 

Extension TEACHING 

Systematic and continuous contact 
with a community, a knowledge of 
local conditions and needs, personal 
acquaintance in the community and 
ability to organize the forces of the 
community are requisite to the appli- 
cation of Extension teaching. The 
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county has been adopted as the geo. 
graphical unit. The requirements 
mentioned are secured through the 
county agent, who is a permanent regj- 
dent of the county with headquarters 
at the county seat, and who is se. 
lected because of his peculiar fitness for 
the position. A trained Home Eeo. 
nomics worker meets these same re. 
quirements in the application of Ex. 
tension teaching, as it touches the 
management and conduct of the 
home. 

It is self-evident that no individual 
could be found who could combine a 
well-rounded knowledge of all of the 
various subjects which are brought to 
play in the operation of the farm. 
Backing up and supplementing the 
county agent are such specialists as the 
needs require, with headquarters at the 
Agricultural College. They furnish 
the technical information as well as 
help to give inspiration to the farmers 
of the county. These specialists, being 
in close contact with the Experiment 
Stations, keep up to date on the results 
of current research which may have a 
helpful bearing on farm and home 
operations. 

One of the most vital factors in the 
system is the part which the local 
people themselves take in the develop- 
ment and conduct of an Extension pro- 
gram. This is accomplished through a 
county organization which codperates 
with the county agent and the Agri- 
cultural College. This organization is 
responsible for securing the local funds, 
either from the county treasury or 
otherwise, which are necessary in 
addition to Federal and State appro- 
priations which come through the Agri- 
cultural College. 

Careful planning of the work to be 
done together with the establishment 
of definite aims and purposes are 
essential to obtaining satisfactory and 
progressive results. It is also neces- 
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sary that the people of a community 

assume some responsibility in con- 

nection with carrying out of community 
Ss. 

oll community as used in this 
connection cannot be clearly defined. 
A community represents a territory 
which has a common trading center, 
or some other point in common, and 
may cover a considerable area. For 
instance, there might be one or more 
schools in one community. The major 
problems and type of agriculture 
should also be common to all farmers 
included in a community. Group 
action is sometimes necessary. These 
factors, therefore, help to determine 
community boundaries. At the pres- 
ent time, in some counties where the 
natural community boundaries are not 
so distinct, townships are used as 
community units. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS 


In the development of an agricul- 
tural program the county agent meets 
with a community group, usually six 
or eight persons, or a general commu- 
nity meeting is held. The problems of 
the community are discussed from the 
community standpoint rather than 
from the viewpoint of the individuals 
present, and a few of the more impor- 
tant lines of work, not more than three 
or four, are selected for the year’s 
efforts. One interested farmer is 
chosen as local leader of each project 
selected. This leader is responsible for 
securing a place to put on the demon- 
stration, for keeping the county Execu- 
tive Committee and the county agent 
informed of the progress and needs 
of the project, and for “boosting” this 
work in his community. 

For instance, if dairying is a major 
activity in the community, the weeding 
out of poor cows, which may involve 
cow-testing associations, would con- 
stitute one item in the program. The 
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use of better sires, possibly through the 
organization of bull associations by 
means of which a group of farmers, 
working codperatively, may secure the 
use of better bulls than would be pos- 
sible for the individual to secure, might 
be another phase of the dairy program. 
Better and more economical feeding 
methods may be studied, as well as 
problems which have to do with the 
production of a better, cleaner and 
more wholesome product. A similar 
plan is followed with other livestock, 
poultry, farm crops, etc. 

Local women act as leaders for the 
Home Economics phases of the work 
and these programs are developed 
in the same manner as are the agricul- 
tural programs. 

The sum of these community pro- 
grams constitutes the county program. 
In addition to this systematized pro- 
gram, information and help are given 
to persons in the solution of individual 
problems in so far as time and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that 58,000 rural communi- 
ties throughout the United States put 
on various demonstrations of better 
farming or home making methods in 
1927. 

It is difficult to find a unit of meas- 
urement which will express in definite 
terms what results have been secured 
from the operation of the Extension 
System outlined. 


EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Probably the people of a county 


or of a community have a general idea 
of the value of what has been done, but 
even they might find difficulty in 
expressing it in concrete terms. A 
few examples of specific accomplish- 
ments may serve to give an idea of 
what this work has meant to the farm- 
ers. While the following examples are 
taken from Pennsylvania’s records, 
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the illustrations apply to the country 
as a whole. 

The average production per cow is 
about 4,000 pounds of milk and 160 
pounds of butterfat. A cow-testing 
association consists of a group of about 
26 farmers who work coiperatively in 
employing a capable man who spends 
one day each month on the farm of 
each member, weighing and testing 
the milk from each individual cow in 
the herd and weighing and checking 
on the feed. At the close of theyear, 
the farmer is given a statement showing 
the cost of feed and production for each 
cow in his herd. Unprofitable cows 
may be discarded. Last year in Penn- 
sylvania, which has 65 cow-testing 
associations organized through the 
efforts of the Extension Service, the 
average production per cow was 7,700 
pounds of milk and 300 pounds of 
butterfat. 

In other words, if the average pro- 
duction per cow in the State equalled 
the average production of the cows 
in the cow-testing associations, the 
same amount of milk as is now being 
produced could be obtained with one- 
third fewer cows. This means a lower 
unit cost of production. 

In the same way a group of farmers 
codperates in the organization of a bull 
association, thus making it possible 
for an individual farmer to have the 
use of a good bull, which the size of his 
herd would not justify as an individual 
proposition. The daughters of such 
bulls are superior to their dams. Ac- 
tual records from 48 association bulls 
show an average increase of 28 per cent 
in milk production and 18% per cent 
in butterfat production of daughters 
over dams, all records completed to 
maturity. 

The bull associations also have a very 
important value in making available 
young bulls of good quality for breed- 


img purposes, as well as making avail- 
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able good heifers for replacing old or 
low-producing cows and for sale into 
other herds. Many of these heifers 
are used in boys’ and girls’ calf clubs 
which function in a substantial way 
in the distribution of good high-pro- 
ducing animals of approved type and 
breeding. 

The educational work of the Exten- 
sion Service in connection with the 
elimination of tuberculosis from the 
dairy herds in order to insure a healthy 
and safe milk supply has been a very 
distinct and important contribution, 
not alone to the dairy interests but 
to the country as a whole. 

During eight years of poultry im- 
provement through demonstration 
farms the average egg production per 
hen on these demonstration farms has 
been increased from 120 eggs to 148 
eggs per year. Through culling dem- 
onstrations for a similar period the 
number of non-laying hens in the flocks 
has been reduced from 34 per cent to ll 
per cent. 

Since 1919, through the use of good 
rams, proper preparation of clip, 
culling out poor ewes, more intelligent 
feeding and housing, and through grad- 
ing demonstrations sponsored by the 
Extension Service, “off grade wools or 
rejects” have decreased from 12.7 per 
cent to 3.3 per cent. 

For the potato growers, proper 
preparation and fertilization of the soil, 
standardization and adaptation of 
varieties, the use of good seed free from 
disease, and proper spraying have done 
much to increase the yield per acre 
and thus reduce the cost per bushel. 

Other illustrations including all 
phases of agriculture might be given, 
but the foregoing are probably suf- 
ficient to indicate the general results 
of that phase of the work. The ex- 
amples given deal with production. 
However, the reduction of the unit 
cost of production is one of the most 
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jmportant ways in which the farmer 
has adapted his business to meet the 
dificult economic problems which have 
confronted him during the last eight 


years. 
ProBLems oF DIsTRIBUTION AND 
MARKETING 


Distribution and marketing need to 
be given consideration. In many, if 
not in most, instances, the problem of 
marketing, in so far as the farmer him- 
self can affect it, is so closely allied to 
production that the two cannot be sep- 
arated. For instance, the problem of 
marketing may involve a readaptation 
of the character of his agriculture better 
to meet the requirements of a market. 
It may mean the production of a uni- 
form product in a community or a prod- 
uct of higher quality or better grading 
and packing in order to meet competi- 
tion or, again, it may mean that the 
conditions require a group of farmers to 
work together in the organization of 
codperative associations for the conduct 
of certain phases of their business. 

The Extension Service gives infor- 
mation and assistance on all of these 
problems. In this connection, we 
quote from a recent report of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 
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Extension activities in marketing carried 
on by 1,455 Extension agents influenced 
424,025 farmers to improve their marketing 
practices. Assistance in placing marketing 
on an organized basis was given 926 new 
codperative associations and 2,180 associa- 
tions previously organized were assisted in 
solving management problems. The value 
of business reported by these codperative 
associations during the year was valued at 
$232,340,696 with an estimated profit or 
saving of $16,477,578. 

The subjects of farm bookkeeping 
and of dependable records are among 
other important lines along which 
assistance has been rendered. 
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EXTENSION Work Home Economics 


After all, the home on the farm is 
more important than the farm itself, 
which is the means of support for the 
home. A word should be said regard- 
ing the Extension work in Home 
Economics. 

Demonstrations are given in the 
selection, preparation, and serving of 
wholesome foods, including information 
concerning the important relation 
which exists between diet and health. 
Clothing, home management, house 
furnishing, sanitation and health, water 
supply in the home, improvement of 
the farm home grounds, and social 
activities are also items which are 
included in the programs to be stressed. 

There are ways in which Extension 
activities have rendered, possibly, a 
more far-reaching service than in case 
of the more direct help heretofore 
outlined. 

The social and spiritual side has 
been given a distinct impetus. Farm- 
ers working together codperatively in a 
small way on production problems are 
gaining new insight into the importance 
and possibilities of future cojperation. 
Practice in coéperation is as essential 
as experience and practice in many 
other of their activities. A community 


_ conscience, which is an important fac- 


tor in any forward movement of this 
kind, is developing. 

The more than 243,000 local rural 
leaders of the United States who co- 
operate with the Extension Service in 
the arrangement and conduct of com- 
munity programs for the advancement 
of agriculture, and who serve without 
financial remuneration, cannot help 
but wield an influence of increasing 
helpfulness. 

Farmers as a whole are coming more 
and more to appreciate the fundamen- 
tal fact that, after all, the interest of all 
groups of our people is mutual. The 
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agricultural people today appreciate 
the necessity for efficiency. This is 
evidenced by the fact that American 
farmers produce more per individual 
than do any other farmers in the world. 

Finally, the farmers of this country 
are thinking of their own problems with 
a background of knowledge of funda- 
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mental principles, rather than in| 
of legislation or other outside help. 
All of these things make the agricul- 
tural outlook hopeful and, while Agri- 
cultural Extension has made distinet 
contribution to the progress of the past, 
the future offers a challenge for a larger 
service. 
hich 
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OMMERCIAL fertilizers began 
to assume economic importance 
after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Prior to that time attempts 
were made to maintain yields by vari- 
ous expedients. The experiences of 
farmers, both old and new, seemed to 
indicate that land in use for any con- 
siderable length of time gradually lost 
its ability to produce large crops. The 
belief thus came to prevail that land 
needed a rest from cropping; hence, the 
so-called practice of “fallowing.” In 
the eighteenth century the three-field 
system was widely adopted in Western 
Europe as well as in the older portions 
of the United States. Under this 
system, the farm area devoted to crops 
was divided into three portions—one 
part was used for the growing of a 
winter grain crop; one part for the 
growing of some spring crop, and the 
third part was left uncropped, but was 
tilled for the sake of controlling weeds 
and keeping the texture of the land in 
a satisfactory condition. 


Use or Ferti.izers 


The three-field system is still in 
vogue in Eastern Europe and in other 
regions where the more primitive types 
of agriculture prevail. It is a system 
of land exploitation where fallowing— 
that is, resting the land—merely delays 
agricultural bankruptcy. Recognizing 
this fact, the more intelligent farmers 
stressed the importance of livestock 
keeping. Animal manures were re- 
garded as practically indispensable for 
keeping up yields. Meadow lands 
were highly prized because they per- 
mitted the maintaining of a large 
number of farm animals. The fertility 
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of the lowlands was upon 

maintain the fertility of the uplands. 
Farmyard manure was more or less _ 
carefully conserved by being protected 
from leaching and too rapid decomposi- __ 
tion. Its quantity was increased by _ 
the use of generous amounts of bedding, 
such as straw, spoiled hay, leaves, pine 
needles, peat, moss, etc. It was often 
mixed with muck, peat, mud and mis- 
cellaneous refuse materials of vegetable 
origin for the sake of increasing the 
supply of crude fertilizer. Such mix- 
tures are known as “composts” and are 
still extensively used in some countries. 

The value of lime for improving soils 
and increasing crop yields has been | 
known for many centuries. The em- 
pirical practice was well justified by 
the results obtained. So-called “lime 
marls,” containing from less than 10 to 
more than 50 per cent of calcium car- 
bonate, were extensively employed and 
are still so employed in many places. 
Where lime was used, clover and other 
legumes could be more easily grown, 
pastures and meadows were improved 
and the ability of the land to support 
livestock made more pronounced. 
Where lime was used for cultivated 
crops, certain undesirable effects be- 
came apparent in the course of time. 
Farmers began to speak of “over- 
liming” and the damage caused by 
frequent and excessive use of lime. 

In the light of modern knowledge, we 
know that lime, whether applied as 
ground limestone, finely ground-burned 
lime, hydrated lime or lime marl, will 
stimulate the activities of soil bacteria, 
the decomposition of vegetable matter 
in the soil, and the solution of some — 
of the mineral ingredients. Thus, the 
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f of available plant food from the 
_ matural resources of the land will be 


temporarily increased. We recognize, 
_ therefore, that lime, improperly used, 


= “i is only a means of hastening the ex- 


cr ploitation of the plant-food resources of 


the soil, 


Other materials—like greensand 
maris, peat and muck—were used 
~ extensively prior to and during the 
eighteenth century. ‘They were crude 
materials containing ‘relatively small 


Esa proportions of plant food, but, when 


ais adequate. However, even with low 
labor costs, they could not be widely 
used in large amounts except where the 
fields were favorably situated as to the 
source of supply. 


i 
py 


og sod, spent hops, hair and wool waste, 


used in sufficiently large quantities, 
were able to increase to a more or less 
substantial extent the ability of the 
land to produce crops. Other low- 
grade materials—such as woolen rags, 


refuse, salt and numerous other prod- 
ucts—were employed as a means of 


_ improving the land. The low cost of 


labor and the lack of more efficient fer- 
tilizers seemed to justify their use. At 


best, however, their supply was quite 


- limited, and it was only in the case of 
- maris, peat, and peat and marl com- 


- posts where the quantity available was 


CHANGES IN THE Recent CENTURIES 


Thus, we find that the depressed 
state of European agriculture during 
the Middle Ages showed scant improve- 
ment until the eighteenth century. 
The introduction of clover in Western 
Europe, the better care of the grass- 
lands, the use of lime and marl, the 
conservation of manure, the prepara- 
tion of composts and the carrying of 
larger numbers of farm animals all 
tended toward a higher level of pro- 
duction per acre. Progress was slow, 
nevertheless, because of the relatively 
crude character of the fertilizer ma- 


terials available in It was 
only the more progressive farmers, 
favorably located, that were able to 
bring their lands up to a high state of 
fertility. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the way was paved for the use 
of products which may be legitimately 
included among the so-called “‘ commer- 
cial fertilizers.” The use of animal 
bones was not entirely new, but the 
supply became more ample early in the 
nineteenth century, and farmers began 
to appreciate the value of grinding 
bones for the sake of increasing their 
efficiency as a fertilizer. 

In the third decade of the nineteenth 
century guano from certain islands 
located off the coast of Southwestern 
America began to be imported into 
Europe and the United States. Rather 
extensive deposits of this material had 
accumulated from the droppings of 
birds nesting on these islands. Very 
large quantities of bird guano were 
thus brought to Europe and North 
America during the period 1830 to 
1870. Their use served an important 
purpose in demonstrating to land- 
owners that small quantities of some 
materials have the ability to produce 
crop increases very much out of propor- 
tion to their bulk. The use of guano 
helped to bring about an understanding 
concerning the factor of concentration 
in fertilizers. One or two hundred 
pounds of guano often produced much 
better results than five or ten loads of 
farmyard manure. 

In the third decade of the nineteenth 
century a beginning was made also of 
importations of nitrate of soda from 
Chile and Bolivia. This salt—ex- 
tracted from the hardened earth of 
desert areas in these countries—was 
used with varying success by farmers 
in Great Britain and other countries. 
At times the results obtained were 
strikingly beneficial: at other times the 
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material seemed to injure rather than 
help the crops. Scientific research 
ultimately accounted for these abnor- 
malities. At this time it is sufficient to 
say that bones, guano and nitrate of 
soda were the forerunners of present- 
day commercial fertilizers. Their use 
taught farmers the specific effects pro- 
duced by some materials and the 
significance of concentration as bearing 
on the value of fertilizer materials. 


Present-Day Source MaTERIAL 
Toward the middle of the nineteenth 


century, there came a clearer under- 
standing of the function of various in- 
gredients in the feeding of plants. It 
was recognized that bones and mineral 
phosphates were valuable because they 
furnished the element phosphorus; 
nitrates, because they furnished the 
element nitrogen; wood ashes, because 
they furnished potassium and calcium 
and some phosphorus. The effective- 
ness of guano was explained by its 
content of various nitrogen compounds 
and of phosphates. Similar informa- 
tion began to be developed concerning 
the function of other plant-food in- 
gredients, among them, sulphur, iron 
and magnesium. A search was made 
for sources of phosphorus, potassium, 
nitrogen, sulphur and of other in- 
gredients of possible value in the pro- 
duction of crops. 

The record of the second half of the 
nineteenth century and of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century is 
replete with findings and discoveries 
to which we may justly attribute the 
establishment and the development of 
the great chemical industry that con- 
cerns itself with the manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers. It would be 
sufficient at this time to mention the 
deposits of phosphate rock in our 
southern states, particularly those 
of Florida and Tennessee; the very 
much more extensive deposits in the 
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West, particularly in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Utah, and other de- 
posits in North Africa, the South Sea 
Isles, Siberia, China, etc. 

Similarly, we may consider the 
deposits of potash-bearing minerals in 
Germany, France, Poland, Spain, the 
southwestern portion of the United 
States, the Red Sea region and else- 
where. Important sources of potash 
are also found in the Searles Lake region 
in Southern California and in the 
brines of various salt lakes. Greensand 
marls, certain seaweeds, flue dusts, 
crude saltpetre, waste products of 
sugar refineries, wool scourings, etc., 
furnish not inconsiderable quantities 
of potash to our fertilizer industry. 
Various rocks and minerals—such 
as feldspars, leucites, alunite and 
others—are potential sources of 
potash. 

Pyrites and brimstone serve as a 
source of sulphur for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid and of superphos- 
phates. In the production of coke and 
the manufacture of illuminating gas, 
large quantities of ammonia and am- 
monium sulphate become available as 
by-products and as a source of raw 
materials in the manufacture of ferti- 
lizers. The production of synthetic 
nitrogen compounds has changed in a 
far-reaching way the organization and 
output of our fertilizer industry. Cal- 
cium cyanamid, synthetic calcium and 
sodium nitrates, synthetic ammonia 
and various compound nitrogen salts 
are relatively recent additions to our 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers. There are still 
available large quantities of cottonseed 
meal, of tankage, of fish scrap and of 
other residual and waste products of 
plant and animal origin. These and 
others, in their sum total, represent the 
raw materials of our fertilizer industry, 
an industry which is contributing so 
effectively to changes and adjustments 
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in production in different 
countries. 

‘The fertilizer industry in the United 
_ States assembles its raw materials from 
of: various sources. Some of these ma- 
terials are the result of processing. 
For instance, fish scrap represents the 
aie hy dried residue of fish after the oil is 
extracted. Tankage i is the lean meat 
re a containing varying proportions of bone 
and representing the residue of meat 
offal and of condemned carcasses of 
animals after these materials are heated 
im water, the fats extracted and the 
residue dried and ground. Similarly, 
= - cottonseed meal and castor pomace are 
the residue from vegetable seed de- 
fone  prived of their oil by suitable methods 
ifie. of extraction. Animal bones are 

ee treated with solvents or steam. Refuse 

animal material, such as leather scrap 
and hair and wool waste, are mixed 
_ with ground phosphate rock and 
treated with sulphuric acid. The re- 
sulting product is known as ammoni- 
ated superphosphate. Cyanamid is 
transformed by suitable treatment into 
ammonium phosphate, which is sold 
under the trade name of “Ammo 
Ammonia liquor, containing 
synthetic or by-product ammonia, is 
used for the manufacture of ammoni- 
superphosphate. 
Other methods of treatment and 
‘processing are quite common. The 


we products are combined and blended to 
furnish so-called “mixed fertilizers.” 
_ These are sold on the basis of their com- 


Bis ie position and the analyses guaranteed in 
fe —- with provisions of the fer- 
_ tilizer laws enacted in states where 
fertilizers are of any commercial im- 
portance. 
ese The fertilizer analysis represented, 
_ for imstance, by the figures 4-8-4 in- 
dicates a content of 4 per cent of am- 
8 per cent of acid 
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very considerable range in the propor- 
tions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash furnished by the numerous 
brands of mixed fertilizers. In recent 
years, more concentrated fertilizers 
have been gaining in favor. They 
combine a greater number of units 
of plant food, and, for this reason, are 
more economical to transport and 
distribute. It is obvious that a 2-8-2 
mixture, furnishing a total of 12 units 
of plant food, would be more costly 
to manufacture, transport and dis- 
tribute than a 15-30-15 mixture, fur- 
nishing a total of 60 units of plant food. 


ADAPTION TO NEEDS 


Manufacturers of commercial ferti- 
lizers try to adapt the various mixtures 
to the specific needs of soils and crops. 
Thus, fertilizers sold for use on sandy 
soils are relatively richer in nitrogen 
and potash than fertilizers sold for use 
on the same crops grown on heavier 
soils and containing a greater reserve 
of natural fertility. This factor will be 
referred to again in the following pages. 

The regional distribution and use of 
commercial fertilizers are directly in- 
fluenced by climate, soil type, the 
character of the crop and the cost of 
fertilizer materiais on the one hand, 
and the market prices of farm products 
on the other. The need for fertilizers 
is usually more pronounced in regions 
of high average annual temperatures 
and of high rainfall. In such regions, 
the loss of plant food from the soil is 
greater than it would be in colder or 
drier soils where bacterial activities and 
leaching of soluble salts are retarded. 
Soils of heavier texture not only retain 
more tenaciously the fertilizer salts 
applied, but also furnish a greater re- 
serve of natural fertility. Hence, their 
need for fertilizers develops more 
slowly. 

The commercial value of crops bears 
a direct relation to the amount and kind 
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of fertilizers employed for increasing 
their yields. It is obvious that wheat 
or corn, representing an acre value of 
Jess than $30, will not permit of any 
On the 
other hand, asparagus or celery, repre- 
senting an acre value of several hun- 
dred dollars, will permit expenditures 
on fertilizers of as much as $50 per 
acre, or even more. Moreover, the 
variation in the market price of staple 
crops, fruits and vegetables will in- 
fluence the expenditure on commercial 
fertilizers. When potatoes are selling 
at $1.00 a bushel, or cotton at 20 cents 
a pound, a substantially larger invest- 
ment in commercial fertilizers is justi- 
fied than when these are selling at 50 
cents per bushel or 12 cents per pound, 
respectively. 

Different types of farming create 
varying problems as to losses and re- 
placements of plant food. Types of 
cropping as represented, for instance, 
by the rotation of corn, oats, wheat 
and timothy and clover encourage an 
accumulating deficit of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium and calcium. This 
type of cereal and grass farming, even 
when combined with livestock farming, 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain crop yields at a high level. 
In the course of time plant-food de- 
ficiencies under such conditions become 
more pronounced and the need for the 
supplementary use of commercial fer- 
tilizers more pressing. 

Inventories of plant-food losses and 
gains that have been made in various 
places in the United States show clearly 
that some adequate provision will 
need to be made for the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers if production per acre 
is to remain stationary or to rise slowly. 
The use of commercial fertilizers is also 
related to earliness and to the maturing 
ofthe crop. It has been demonstrated 
by numerous experiments in the Corn 
Belt that the use of soluble phosphates 
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is an effective means for ripening corn at 
an earlier date and for escaping the haz- 
ards of frost damage. Commercial 
fertilizers, properly used, permit the 
ripening at an early date of vegetables 
and the bringing of these to market 
when price levels are still relatively 
high. There is, furthermore, a relation 
between the kind and amount of 
fertilizer used, on the one hand, and the 
resistance of crops to disease and their 
edible quality, on the other. 

Any attempt to define fertilizer 
practices in any soil or climatic region 
must reckon with limiting factors in 
crop production. For example, a soil 
may contain an adequate supply of 
available plant food for a 30-bushel 
crop of wheat, but, if the prevailing 
range of rainfall and temperature are 
sufficient for only 20 bushels of wheat 
per acre, the maximum yield is deter- 
mined by this last named factor. Sim- 
ilarly, if climatic factors would permit 
a maximum production of 30 to 40 
bushels of wheat per acre and the 
supply of nitrogen or phosphorus of 
only 15 bushels per acre, the maximum 
yield will be limited by the supply 
of these constituents. It is obvious, 
therefore, that in some of the agricul- 
tural regions of the United States plant 
food has not yet become the limiting 
factor. In these regions the control of 
soil moisture, the improvement in soil 
texture, the neutralizing of soil acidity 
or the introduction of superior types of 
crop plants must receive primary con- 
sideration. 

As time goes on, the natural reserve 
of plant food in the soils of these 
regions will call for supplementing 
by means of commercial fertilizers. 
This is clearly borne out by long-term 
fertilizer experiments in the United 
States and in other countries, as well as 
by soil and fertilizer practices in West- 
ern European countries. 

A study of crop statistics of different 
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countries will show that in some coun- 
tries, like Russia, yields per acre are 
_ very low. In the case of wheat, the 
average is less than 10 bushels per acre. 
In Western Europe crop yields were 
_ distressingly low during the Middle 

_ Ages. A marked rise in yield levels did 
- not occur until after the middle of the 
_ eighteenth century, and the high levels 
_ which are now common in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and England, did not become 
well established until well toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. It is 
only in the case of England and Scot- 


land that careful attention to soil 
needs, progressive methods of livestock 
_ farming and the use of suitable rota- 
tions, legumes and lime that yield 
levels rose markedly by the middle of 


the nineteenth century. In most of 
= _ the western European countries nota- 
$i ae ble increases in yields per acre did not 
‘become apparent until the beginning 
of the present century. Germany, 
Holland and Belgium may be cited as 
notable examples in this connection. 

At the present time, the yields of wheat 

ae and potatoes per acre in Germany are 
approximately twice as high as they are 
in the United States when the average 

_ for the entire countries is taken. 


Crop YIELDs AND Profits 


There is a more or less direct relation 
between crop yields and profits. This 


is well brought out by figures gathered 
, 4 by Hinkle. He shows that corn grow- 
ers in Illinois, when grouped in ac- 
cordance with their average acre yields 
of 80, 40 and 50 bushels of corn, had an 
. veri acre production cost of $21 in the case 
Of the 30-bushel crop; of $21.70 in the 
ease of the 40-bushel crop, and of 
$27.40 in the case of the 50-bushel crop. 


ee The difference between the highest and 
the lowest yields just noted, namely, 20 
bushels per acre, represents an in- 
ereased cost of only $1.40. Similarly, 
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statistics gathered in Ohio show that 
a 40-bushel crop of corn gave only a 
2.2-bushel profit. A 65-bushel 
gave an 18-bushel profit. In other 
words, the 40-bushel yield paid 5.5 per 
cent, while the 65-bushel crop paid 
27.75 per cent profit. Records of the 
same nature gathered in Indiana con- 
firm the above conclusion. 

There is ample evidence to show that 
the intelligent use of fertilizers wil] 
return substantial profits and lower the 
cost of production per unit of any crop 
commodity. Thus, in experiments 
carried on in Virginia with tobacco it 
was shown that “the five-year average 
yield of unfertilized tobacco was 195 
pounds per acre: the profits $12.59, 
The average yield from land receiving 
800 pounds per acre of a 3-8-3 ferti- 
lizer was 670 pounds, and from 1,400 
pounds application, a yield of 984 
pounds of tobacco was secured; the 
proceeds being $94.27 and $135.58 
respectively.” Additional evidence of 
a like character may be furnished from 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, and, in fact, from almost any 
state where commercial fertilizers are 
used more or less extensively. 

The question of the relation of fer- 
tilizers to unit costs of crops has been 
extensively studied and discussed by 
Lemmermann in Germany. In com- 
paring fertilizer costs and crop values in 
pre-war and post-war periods, he shows 
that a unit of any crop commodity will 
now purchase a greater amount of 
fertilizer than a corresponding unit 
purchased in 1913. Seven staple crops 
—including rye, wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, turnips, and hay—show a 
market value in 1928 of from 110 to 144 
as compared with the corresponding 
prices designated at 100 for the year 
1918. A similar comparison of ferti- 
lizer prices shows that in 1928 the cost 
of nitrogen in different nitrogen salts 
ranges from 67 to 90 when the corre- 
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TABLE Farm Exrenprrvnes, sy States, Census Years, 1879-1924 


(1,000 dollars) 

State 1879 1889 1899 1909 1919 1924 
212 456 820 4,069 7,759 7,096 
165 26 368 518 526 441 
re 128 217 447 571 857 794 
653 897 1,321 1,966 3,907 3,336 
140 1738 264 335 880 301 
Shs chews 497 610 1,078 1,954 4,894 4,369 
oar 2,716 3,628 4,493 7,142 15,067 11,607 
ae 1,602 1,838 2,165 4,278 10,7438 8,597 
pieaiaiadekue wih 3,525 3,384 4,686 6,802 15,628 11,189 
550 13,206 9,082 
8,735 5,712 

2,996 2,238 

4,873 3,971 

780 1,137 

433 454 

597 538 

3,941 1,498 

120 76 

34 52 

65 133 

979 342 

1,222 1,142 

7,610 5,126 

23 39 

17,278 13,088 

1,710 1,049 

48,797 82,002 

52,547 24,306 

46,196 21,100 

10,317 12,624 

3,597 2,279 

$,525 2,786 

14,066 14,564 

4,288 6,262 

2,573 2,995 

3,840 4,140 

453 203 

1,831 4,1%4 

126 6 

106 59 

9 7 

294 127 

118 88 

41 46 

109 42 

10 2 

526 535 

490 458 
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sponding cost in 1913 is designated at 
100. The range for phosphatic and 
potash fertilizers was from 100 to 122 
in 1928 as compared with 100 in 1913. 
In other words, nitrogenous fertilizers 
are now much cheaper than they were 
in 1918, while phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers are somewhat more expen- 
sive. Altogether, however, commer- 
cial fertilizers are relatively cheaper 
now than they were in 1918 when their 
yalue is measured in terms of crop 
values. 

The consumption of commercial 
fertilizers in the United States has 
varied in recent years between 7 and 
7% million tons. Because of the in- 
creasing numbers of units of plant food 
in the average mixed fertilizer, the 
actual increase in the consumption of 
plant food is not definitely shown when 
fertilizer tonnages are compared. It 
may be noted, further, that a large 
proportion of the entire tonnage is 
consumed in the Cotton Belt. The 
accompanying table on page 263, taken 
from the American Fertilizer Hand Book 
for 1927, shows the distribution and 
use of commercial fertilizers in the 
different states of the Union. 

The extent of the investments in 
fertilizers as indicated by the data in 
the table is shown by the statis- 
tics gathered by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The table on page 264 contains in- 
formation on the expenditure on ferti- 
lizers by states during the period 
1879-1924. 

It will be noted that in some of the 
states investments in fertilizers are 
very large. Thus, in 1924, when eco- 
nomic conditions had become more or 
less normal, eight states spent more 


whe 
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than 10 million dollars each on com- 
mercial fertilizers. Among them, 
North Carolina spent about 32 million 
dollars and South Carolina, more than 
24 million dollars. The differences in 
the fertilizer investments per acre are 
reflected in the crop yields. Thus, in 
1927 the average amount of fertilizer 
per acre used in the cotton states was 
264 pounds, ranging from 125 pounds 
in Missouri to 420 pounds in North 
Carolina. Comparing the production 
in the more important cotton states, 
we find that Oklahoma, with an aver- 
age application of 145 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre, had a yield of 138 
pounds, whereas North Carolina, with 
an average application of fertilizer per 
acre of 420 pounds, had an average 
yield of 292 pounds of cotton per acre. 
Similar figures may be given for po- 
tatoes in different potato-growing sec- 
tions, for tomatoes, sweet corn, aspara- 
gus, celery and other crops. 

As population pressure increases, as 
land values rise, as the natural re- 
sources of plant food in our soils are 
diminished, the use of commercial 
fertilizers will increase. Improved 
methods of manufacturing, mining, 
transportation and distribution will 
help to maintain proper economic rela- 
tions between the cost of fertilizers and 
the value of the crop increases obtained 
by their use. Indeed, there is reason to 
expect that, with the better under- 
standing of the nature of soil fertility 
and the development of a greater 
degree of skill in the use of commercial 
fertilizers, the consumption of the 
latter will rapidly increase. Their 
use will be encouraged for economic 
reasons as well as for the relation that 
they may bear to the nutrition of 
animals. 
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HE use of farm products in indus- 
trial manufacture has been urged 
as a means of farm relief. As the idea 
has been developed in recent years, it 
has come to mean the utilization of the 
wastes in crop production, which comes 
down in the final analysis to the ques- 
tion of economic land utilization. 
_ The farmer whose corn goes into 
- various manufacturing processes, such 
as the making of starch and solvents, 
gets an outlet for low-grade grain 
which would be difficult to market 
through the usual channels. Even the 
¢otton farmer gets some benefit from 
demands which call for low-grade cot- 
ton. However, it is to a considerable 
extent fallacious to argue that farmers 
should turn their attention from the 
___- production of food to the production of 
_ things which cannot be eaten. Food 
production always has been and in all 
probability always will be the main job 
for most farmers. 
' 
Economic 
_ Cotton farmers were producing en- 
_ tirely for the industrial market until 
_ the use of cottonseed for food purposes 
gave them another outlet for the crops 
and greatly widened the eco- 
- nomic importance of the crop. As long 
as there was no other outlet for cotton 
than the manufacturing of textiles 
oe offered, the cotton farmer was sur- 
rounded with certain decided economic 
inhibitions. Even with the great food 
- vat value now realized from cottonseed, the 
___ ¢otton farmer is little, if any, better off 
from an economic standpoint than the 
‘grain farmer. Until he is able to make 
a better utilization of the entire cotton 


ie plant than he now does, or is able to get 
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better or more stable prices for lint and 
seed, the American farmer will be un- 
able to produce cotton as cheaply as he 
should in order to meet competition. 
We should approach this question as 
the meat packer did when he found 
that he could reduce his losses, add to 
his income, pay his overhead and en- 
hance his chances of making money, by 
using everything which came to his 
hand, as far as he found that he could 
thereby make a profit. The elimina- 
tion of waste, the utilization of 
by-products which are the inevitable ae- 
companiment of most major operations 
in crop production, is the correct thing 
to be aimed at, rather than a wholesale 
change from the production of things 
edible to those which are inedible. 
The alleged uneconomic utilization 
of trees has become almost a classic 
criticism of the timber industry. Aec- 
cording to official estimates, of the tree 
as it stands in the woods before it is 
felled, only a littlemore than 30 per cent 
actually finds its way into finished lum- 
ber. When we compare this record 
with that made by the grain or cotton 
farmer, who, like the lumberman, does 
the best he can, the lumberman does 
not appear in such an unfavorable light. 
The corn farmer produces about 1% 
pound of stover for every pound of 
grain which he husks out. The small- 
grain farmer gets at least 2 pounds and 
often 3 pounds of straw for every 
pound of grain harvested and threshed. 
In the case of the cotton farmer, the 
spread is still wider, for it appears from 
the figures available that, for each 
pound of seed cotton produced, there 
are from 2 to 5 pounds of stalks, leaves, 
bolls and burs. The grain and cotton 
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farmers who have livestock are able to 
salvage something of the vegetative 
parts of the plant, but if all this waste 
material were to be turned into the 
livestock channel, the market could not 
absorb the additional meat and milk 
which would be produced. 

The increase in the prices of wood 
has brought these wastes forward, and 
straw in the Wheat Belt, cornstalks in 
the Corn Belt, perhaps cotton stalks, 
perhaps annuals grown for cellulose 
alone, must be reckoned with in the 
future as sources of raw materials for- 
merly derived almost exclusively from 
trees. We then face the question of 
how to obtain these raw materials most 
cheaply and in the quickest time. 

When we get this slant on the sub- 
ject, our attitude towards forest pro- 
duction and farming undergoes a 
radical change. Much of America was 
settled by the clearing of the forests. 
After the trees, came farm lands and 
planted crops. Until recently we as- 
sumed that all that was necessary to 
make good farm land in a forested 


, country was to cut the trees from the 


most level land and the farms would 
naturally follow. Now we are begin- 
ning to learn better, because the idea 
that the farm will always follow the 
logger has been tried and found want- 
ing. We now know that there are mil- 


| lions of acres of land in this country 


that will make more money for their 
owners growing trees than in any other 
way, and that there are also millions of 
acres upon much of which the owners 
are trying to grow crops, where trees 
would be much more profitable. Col. 
W. B. Greeley, formerly chief of the 
United States Forest Service, has 
pointed out emphatically that our 
forest problem cannot be separated 
from our farm land problem and our 
grazing problem. The three are inter- 
locked, and only as we view the prob- 
lem in its entirety—land utilization as 
ay) 
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a whole—can we get the proper per- 
spective. What lands can be best left 
in timber, what can best be farmed, 
what are most productive when used 
as grazing lands? What lands now 
farmed should be allowed to revert to 
timber? Still more to the point, in 
what ways can we get maximum utiliza- 
tion from the products of the soil once 
we decide upon the best uses to which 
it should be put? 

With the entrance of crop wastes 
into the picture as sources of paper- 
base stock and structural materials, we 
are approaching the time when there 
will be a race between the annuals and 
the perennials as producers of raw cellu- 
losic material—between the manu- 
facturer and the wood-cutter, between 
the man who works with nature and 
grows things from the soil, and the man 
who leaves it all to nature and seeks his 
wealth in the accumulations of cen- 
turies of nature’s bounty. 


UriizaTion or Crop WastTEs 


There are numerous examples of the 
successful utilization of crop wastes 
which are doubtless well known to 
readers of this article. Perhaps the 
best known is Celotex, an insulating 
board made out of sugar-cane bagasse. 
The production of this material has 
grown rapidly. Only a year ago the 
capacity of the factory at New Orleans 
was increased from 700,000 square feet 
to 1,200,000 square feet daily. Now 
the announcement is made that addi- 
tions to the factory are under way 
which will bring the daily capacity to 
1,500,000 feet daily—an increase of 
over 100 per cent in a little more than a 
year. This company owns extensive 
tracts around Lake Okeechobee in 
Florida, where it is planting sugar cane. 
Sugar mills are being built and in time 
Celotex will be manufactured in Florida 
as well as in Louisiana. In fact the 
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quoted as saying that in time the com- 
_-: pany would be making a billion feet of 
Celotex a day in Florida. 
: The Celotex development has had a 
_ marked effect on the sugar cane indus- 
_ try in this country. Until the manu- 
facture of bagasse began, this crop 
‘waste was used only as fuel, and indif- 
ferent fuel at that. The contracts 
_ which the company makes with sugar 
: planters are based on the oil-replace- 
ment value of the bagasse. It is even 
said that, after turning to oil, some 
_ planters have found that their steam 
costs are actually lower than they were 
_ when bagasse was used as fuel. Be 
that as it may, the fact that it is 
bagasse which the Celotex Company 
needs in its business, and not sugar, 
makes this development of especial eco- 
_ momic importance, because bagasse 
_ becomes the main crop and sugar the 
_ by-product. So, when it was found 
that the fibrous, disease-resistant P. 
OQ. J. canes made it possible to grow 
Sugar cane in Louisiana in spite of the 
mosaic disease which was threatening 
the existence of the sugar industry in 
_ Louisiana, the Celotex Company na- 
__ turally got behind the effort to sup- 
plant the old varieties with those which 
_ would resist mosaic, knowing that the 
_ P. O. J. varieties would produce not 
. more sugar, but more fiber. 
What effect this development will 
have on farm practice in the sugar dis- 
tricts of Louisiana will be disclosed as 
passes. The Celotex Company 
_ has gone into the plantation business, 
and the efficiency of its manufacturing 
methods will be extended into its 
plantation management, from which 
they should be reflected in the manage- 
ment methods on other plantations. 
Straw has been used as a source of 
_ paper-making material for many years, 
but recently it has been used mainly for 
__ boards, and even in this field it has not 
holding its own. First waste 


time 
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paper and now kraft chips have taken 
the place of straw as raw material in 
many board mills. The “straw belt” 
has slowly moved westward as farmers 
increase their utilization of straw for 
feed and bedding. At the same time, 
straw continues to be burned all over 
the Wheat Belt. This waste has found 
some utilization in the manufacture of 
insulating board at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and a good market is being 
established. 

In the case of cornstalks, the feed 
and fertility value is found mainly in 
the leaves and husks. Take these off 
and the remainder has little value to 
the farmer for any purpose. In vol- 
ume, the importance of sugar-cane 
bagasse cannot compare with that of 
cornstalks. The writer has estimated 
that, in the two states of Illinois and 
Iowa alone, the unused parts of the 
corn plant, which are burned or plowed 
under every year, amount to over 
8,000,000 bone-dry tons, enough to 
make 42 times as much insulating 
board as the Celotex Company manu- 
factures in a year. In nine Corn Belt 
states, the unused cornstalks, after 
allowing for the weights of leaves and 
husks and for moisture content, total 
an average of 33,000,000 tons a year. 
Assuming a yield of 3314 per cent, this 
would be enough to supply the annual 
needs of the United States for paper. 


COLLECTION PrRoBLEM 


Celotex became a commercial prod- 
uct as a result of thorough economic 
and chemical research. The company 
which has done most to put the corn- 
stalk in the ranks of industrial raw 
materials has already spent money in 
research which runs well into six figures, 
and has now reached the point where 
its pulp is going into paper manu- 
facture, while its by-products are said 
to be on the market also. 

The strength of the position of crop 


j 
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by-products as raw material for manu- 
facturing is that they are by-products 
and not main products as wood is, and 
that they are produced near consuming 
centers. Their weakness lies in the 
fact that it is expensive to collect them. 
It is often said that the Celotex Com- 
pany does not have a collection prob- 
lem. Strictly speaking, this is true. 
During the grinding season, bagasse 
accumulates in great piles around the 
sugar mills, but it must be baled and 
treated to prevent spoilage in the stack. 
Cornstalks present no storage problem 
so far as deterioriation in the stack is 
concerned, but they are expensive to 
get together; they must be collected 
before they are accessible to the baler. 
It does not appear that there is a great 
difference in the cost of raw material 
whether one is using bagasse or corn- 
stalks. 

Depending on the successful hand- 
ling of the collection problem as it does, 
the utilization of cornstalks in manu- 
facturing also means in the end a higher 
type of farm management. The first 
year’s work of the Cornstalk Products 
Company disclosed some remarkably 
favorable results, with costs per ton 
delivered in one case slightly under $6. 
In the second year’s work, some sur- 
prising things were learned about the 
economy of methods of harvesting 
which have been regarded as obsolete. 
This leads to the opinion that perhaps 
our agricultural machinery engineers 
still have some distance to go in work- 
ing out really economical and efficient 
corn-harvesting methods. With the 
coming of the corn borer, it will be 
necessary to consider this problem not 
only from the standpoint of manu- 
facturing but also from that of farm 
management, and the two phases 
should be linked together. Here, again, 
the driving force of efficient, low-cost 
management will — make itself 
felt. 
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MANUFACTURING ProGREsS 
Meanwhile, much progress is being 
made in manufacturing processes based 
on and allied with the timber industry. 
An insulating board made of spruce- 
wood is said to have preceded Celotex 
on the market and that product is one 
of the principal competitors of Celotex. 
The paper manufacturers are beginning 
to recover by-products, so that, some 
day, instead of lignin being a wasted 
product, it will have value. 

In the Masonite process in Missis- 
sippi, sawmill waste is exploded in 
steam digesters, refined, sized, run 
through presses and comes out as 
synthetic lumber which is flawless and 
grainless—more nearly perfect than 
any lumber which can be cut from — 
trees. Bark and all go into this mate- 
rial, and if it paid to do so, the entire 
tree could be utilized, leaving nothing 
in the woods except the stumps and — 
leaves. Even saplings and twigs could 
be used if they could be collected eco- 
nomically. If it were possible econom- — 
ically to extend the Masonite process 
generally throughout that section of 
the country, using the available saw- : 
mill and timber wastes, the lumber 
output of the South could be doubled 
overnight. 

Lumber will never again be used in 
the United States as it was used 30 — 
years ago, but trees will be put through 
some sort of manufacturing process so 
that a greater utilization of the tree 
may be made than is possible with 
conventional sawmill methods. It is _ 
an interesting fact that the men who are 
manufacturers of timber products are 
not discouraged astothefuture. Inno 
section is this more striking than in the 2 
South, where every paper mill which 
owns timber is carefully conserving its 
woodlands and protecting them from 
fire. Without exception, the southern 
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of their ilies supplies, and the 
largest of them all, with 300,000 acres 
of land and an annual consumption of 
$00,000 cords of wood, is not cutting a 
stick from its own woods, but is buying 
its supplies from farmers and small 
landowners. Timber land is being 
held as an investment by these com- 
panies against the time when sustained 
yields may be realized from them, not 


Mont. 


a for pulpwood, but for lumber 


aha such a wealth of raw manu- 
facturing material, with the wastes 
from our crop farms, our sawmills and 
our forests being brought more and 
more under the influence of the g-nius 
of the chemist and the engineer, the 
problem of our virgin timber supplies 
loses much of its importance. 
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HERE are immense areas of un- 
he certainty with which anyone must 
deal who concerns himself with the 
likely future of such an activity as 
farming in such a region as the United 
States. These areas may, however, 
be to a certain extent reduced by bring- 
ing to bear the generally available ex- 
perience of other regions which are in 
stages beyond that which we have 
reached. It is not necessarily true 
that evolution here will be identical 
with that of other regions; but there is 
some presupposition in favor of it. 
And since we seem driven to speculate 
about a desirable program for relief we 
ought not always to evade the fact that 
commitment to any program will also 
be a commitment to one kind of a 
future rather than another. 

The technique of farming is like any 
of the other industrial arts in this: that 
it comes to be taken for granted with- 
out fundamental examination. And 
those who are engaged in it, when they 
ask to have their hands upheld, are as 
apt as others to resent any and all 
criticisms of current practice. They 
want their occupation made profitable 
as it is; they do not want it changed. 
And because any group which is deter- 
mined can, under our legislative sys- 
tem, make itself politically formidable, 
there is not likely to be much explora- 
tion of causes or of more desirable 
modes of operation. But these cannot 
long be hid, especially if some costs to 
others in the community are involved— 
as they are in farm relief. And a back- 
ward agriculture is no more likely to 
succeed in the long run than those in- 
dustries were which attempted to turn 
back the rising tides of the efficiency 
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movement. When ideas are the en- | 
largement of facts they seem to have a 
will of their own to succeed. And agri- 
culturalists who repel them will find 
themselves in the same ultimate dilem- 
mas in which old-fashioned industrial- 
ists have squirmed during the past few 
decades. State help which only fell 
short of outright subsidy could not 
bring relief to inefficient manufacturers; _ 
it could not even prevent whole back- 
ward industries from falling into desue- 
tude. It will be no more successful in 
this other industry of agriculture. 
in AGRICULTURE 
It must be granted that farminghas 
suffered many and grave disadvantages 
and even that there have been discrimi- _ 
nations which operated to make it 
unprofitable. These ought by all 
means to be corrected. Yet it does not 
follow that the industry ought to be 
supported indiscriminately. There is 
at least a presumption of technical 
weaknesses which ought not to be en- 
couraged; and, taken as a whole, it 
cannot be said to be entirely suited 
either to our soils and climates or to the 
needs of our people. . 
Some light on these problems canbe 
had by taking a general look at the __ 
evolution of farming as a national art. 
If, for the sake of illustration, we take 
in at a glance the advanced, the middle, 
and the backward agricultural regions 
of the world, we see that there is firsta = 
stage when crops are grown spasmodi- 
cally on land which is then abandoned 
again to nature for an indefinite period. 
In such times and places not much 
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Bape of fertility. It is in no absolute sense a 
Be _ primary stage of agriculture, but it is a 
— ist first stage of cultivation. Whether or 
mot tools and machines are used, it 
by is something which is primitive and 
By transient. A good deal of our West is, 
speaking in a technical, land-use sense, 
no more advanced in the art than many 
regions of the world were hundreds of 
years ago. Much of Manchuria, most 
“7 Siberia, and vast areas of South 
_ America have not progressed further 
Lae this. 

next stage might be distinguished 
as one of settled crop growing joined to 
animal husbandry. Rotation is prac- 
___ tised, fertility is guarded, cultivation 
comes to be studied. ‘Typical crops 
F< are the cereals, the roots and the grasses. 
bs The main distinction of this stage as 
> Boe against the preceding one is the 


_ feeding of cultivated grasses, roots and 

4: cereals to animals on a large scale and 

the use of animals and animal products 

4 as sources of cash income. Most of 

the Eastern United States is in this 

stage. So is European Russia (though 

with a difficult and backward land 

organization which is rapidly being 

changed) and a good deal of Eastern 
Europe. 

The further stage to be seen most 
prominently in Western Europe, but 
also in some limited regions of the 

United States such as Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the Puget Sound country, and 
the farming region which centers in 
Ohio, is an intensification of this trend. 
Cereals-are reduced in acreage, as are 
also roots, and the area thus freed is 
devoted to legumes, technical crops and 
grasses. A far greater proportion of 
income is received from animal prod- 
ucts; indeed a point is reached when 
nothing can afford to be grown but 
animals, along with some technical 
crops and fruits, for cash purposes. 
The whole of the farming operation 
- comes to center in husbandry—largely 
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of cows and swine, with poultry and 
sheep as secondary resources. 

These developments can be seen to 
be happening. It is interesting from 
our point of view to note that the 
United States exhibits every stage, 
from primitive to most advanced. In 
view of this lack of homogeneity, more 
of a problem with us than with almost 
any other nation, difficulty might, at 
the outset, be expected in the attempt 
to frame any program which would 
meet all the needs or satisfy all the 
demands. And in reality the relief 
measures of the last few years might well 
have become law if at any time it could 
have been shown that all the farmers 
were agreed on a plan. There was 
much dissention; and there was con- 
sequent weakness at critical times. 
There is no such difficulty in such 
countries as France, Germany, Eng- 
land, or Denmark. France and Ger- 
many, for instance, exhibit a wide 
variety of soils, climates and cultures, 
but the technique is far advanced and, 
except for special conditions in high 
altitudes and in regions devoted to 
market-gardening, answer to the tests 
of intensive animal culture, reduction 
of cereal crops and increase of fodders. 
These would have gone further, also, 
if wheat, particularly, and some other 
crops, had not been carefu'ly protected 
from external competition. Those 
who are studying such matiers in these 
countries see well enough the logical 
end of present developments. What 
they are wondering is what comes 
after. For, in spite of advanced culti- 
vation, and continued Government 
aid, agriculture in most of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe (Denmark 
alone excepted) is economically de- 
pressed and a continual source of 
worry. We have our own depression; 
but we have yet to enter the stage 
which precedes this uncertain some- 
thing new. Europe are won- 
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whether their farmers all will 
soon be gardeners; or whether larger 
estates, more impersonal and expert 
management, and greener fields will 
not emerge—or, perhaps, as seems 
likely, both. At any rate, this most 
advanced region is also on the thres- 
hold of reorganization. But we move 
still toward the cereal-reduction and 
grass-increase stage. A recognition of 
this immediate trend (in our most 

important farming regions) is, for the 
moment, more important to us than 
speculation concerning a more removed 


future. 
Some CHANGES 


It is interesting to speculate, how- 
ever, on the differences our current 
practice would show if we had attained 
the stage of development toward 
which we seem to be moving. First of 
all, there would be less cultivation. 
Crops which called for extensive baring 
of the soil would be greatly reduced. 
It will be said that cereals require this; 
and that cereals are necessary for feed- 
ing animals; they cannot, therefore, be 
eliminated even though none of them 
were used directly for human consump- 
tion. It is true that cereals must be 
grown somewhere in the world so long 
as our present dietary for animals and 
for people remains unchanged. It is 
significant, however, that the great 
cereal areas have usually been also the 
backward regions. The more advanced 
& nation is in agriculture, the less its 
good lands are devoted to wheat—un- 
less there is artificial support, as in 
France at present. The prominent 
exception to this is the Corn Belt of 
the United States, where our choicest 
lands are seeded to corn. But this can 
be explained, if one wishes, by a double 
accident of time and geography. Our 
corn lands happen to lie between the 
ranges of the West and the market 
centers of the East; the = a 


also to be deep and new. It seems in- 
evitable that as time passes and the 
elements of human geography change, 
a revolution will have to occur in the 
Corn Belt. 

At any rate, this exception does not 
seem to disturb the rule that cereals 
find difficulty in surviving under ad- 
vanced conditions. The vast plains of 
Siberia, and of South America and 
Africa, will, probably, during the next 
century, be the great sources of wheat. 
The United States will turn to the 
many superior types of grasses and 
legumes which are already available 
but so far not very extensively grown 
—particularly the modern varieties of 
one very old plant, lucerne, which we 
call alfalfa. The rdle of alfalfa in the 
future of American farming may easily 
be far more important even than corn 
is at present. It is true that the soil 
has to be exposed for planting pur- 
poses, but only once in several years, 
depending on the soil and climate, 
and constant stirring is not a feature of 
its care. 

Efficiency in handling has been very 
difficult to develop with corn; it prom- 
ises to be less so for alfalfa. Once the 
attention it deserves is centered on this 
crop by mechanicians and chemists the 
remaining problems will be solved with 
ease. When we know how to dry and 
transform it quickly into a concen- 
trated and transportable commodity 
on a large scale it will quickly come 
into its own as a practical and universal 
commercial crop. But the greatest 
benefit which would come from its 
substitution for corn and wheat would 
be a social one—the prevention of 
erosion. For this it is incomparable. 

It is seldom that one generation suf- 
fers the full penalty for soil washing; 
the top-soil Vanishes too slowly to 
make its conservation a constant and 
immediate care in cultivation. It be- 
comes, therefore, one of those sonal 
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sites which are so very difficult to 
_ golve under our prevailing system of 
individual enterprise. Yet there is no 
single danger confronting the United 
_ $tates to be compared with it in ulti- 
- mate consequence if immediate steps 
are not taken to assist in its preserva- 
tion. And it will easily be seen that 
_ the more rapidly we move toward 
permanently covered land the more 
velief we can feel. If some practical 
and profitable system of culture offers 
rm itself which will gain this benefit for us 
we can feel fortunate. It seems a 
a lucky circumstance, indeed, that the 
trend of agriculture, motivated by 
_ other forces, seems to hold out this hope 

also. 
a It is not only our prevailing hilly 
eontours which has made soil losses 
= greater for us than on the flatter and 
heavier lands of Western Europe. 
. The character of our rainfall is also 
nae different; it comes in deluges. And, 
@$ anyone can observe who travels 
ras. through the countryside, we have been 
ae extremely backward about putting 
2 _ into practice contour cultivation. Our 
orchard practice has been likewise 
_ more intent on immediate returns than 
conservation. In consequence or- 
chards are almost universally culti- 
_ vated, the land being bared throughout 
the whole year. Tree crops are cer- 
_ tainly a distinguishing feature of a 
_ permanent agriculture; but of a sort 
we have not yet developed. Fixed or- 
_ chard lands are less frequent in older 
_ countries. Trees will grow where other 
crops will not; and this is where they 
should grow. But also we might gain 
immensely by adopting what Professor 
J. R. Smith has been calling for years 
“two-story agriculture,” meaning sim- 
_ ply that other small crops will grow 
under producing trees without loss to 
_ either. This applies to nut as well as 
to fruit crops. Our method of fixed 
_ oreharding with continuous cultiva- 


tion will certainly _— revision. An. 
other great source of waste has bee, 
the useless destruction of forests and 
wood lots. Much of the land our ambi. 
tious ancestors cleared might better 
have remained forested. This applies 
particularly to steep slopes and to poor 
soils. We have now much reforesting 
to do even in places where forests are 
not usually thought of as characteristic 
of the country. 

This sums up a few of the changes 
which seem likely to occur, both be. 
cause they have happened in more ad- 
vanced systems and because common 
sense indicates that we should be better 
off if they occurred. But there are 
still others. Machine technique must 
not be overlooked. We have passed 
the time when any system of land use 
will have a chance to develop which 
calls for more rather than less hand- 
work. And agriculture will have to be 
made more amenable than it has been 
in the past to the substitution of ma- 
chines and power for men. But here 
again, as in the case of the prevention 
of soil losses, alfalfa and _ similar 
crops seem to possess great advantages. 
The preparation and seeding of land 
and the harvesting of grasses can be 
reduced to much simpler elements than 
can the similar cultivation of any crop, 
except, perhaps, wheat, on lands where 
combines can be operated. But for 
really practical operations it is neces- 
sary that drying and chopping be 
done almost in one operation with the 
harvest. We have the beginnings of 
such machinery. It may be expected 
to develop and to spread very rapidly. 

But there is another condition which 
must be met. It has often been re- 
marked that no other business could 
carry the terrific burdens of overhead 
cost per unit of product which are 
characteristic of farming. Barns with 
much of the space wasted for a good 
part of the year, machines used on & 
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few acres and for a total of eight or 
ten days in the year, many of them are 
quite usual. Because farm operations 
are small and because cost accounts are 
infrequently kept, the real size of this 
burden is not appreciated. Great 
gins could be made in reducing these 
costs, as well as in making a manager’s 
brains and effort spread itself over 
more units of product, if the size of our 
farming operations should be greatly 
. There must be some re- 
vision of the size of holdings; but also, 
the confining of field operations to more 
favorable terrains must take place. 
There are comparatively few farms 
in our typical mixed-farming region 
where more than half the acreage 
ought to be devoted to field crops, es- 
pecially with several generations of 
wil washing having passed. Just how 
this necessary reorganization can be 
brought about without some exterior 
control or direction it is difficult to see. 
What might be profitable from the 
individual point of view—or, at least, 
what each farmer might think he had 
todo, which is to get as big a profit out 
of his one, two, or even twenty-year 
tenancy as he can—might not be at all 
the thing which would seem advisable 
socially. Yet somehow we seem forced 
to make revisions in these respects. 
The operating units of the future must 
be larger than those of the present, and 
much of the land now in use—east of 
the Mississippi, at least—must be 
abandoned so far as field crops are con- 
cerned. It ought to be devoted im- 
mediately to forests again, partly 
because we shall need tree products in 
the future, partly because it helps to 
prevent soils in the immediate neighbor- 
hood from washing, but partly, also, 
because immense and widespread floods 
have become a problem in themselves, 
and one, evidently, of National im- 
portance. This is the only way they 
can be controlled, permanently. 
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It is often said that economic forces 
will bring about these results—that 
whatever crop is most profitable will 
be grown, and that the most desirable 
practice will, because it is most advan- 
tageous, be adopted sooner or later. 
There are reasons why, in agriculture, 
this simply is not a true description. 
The social interest frequently, as we 
have seen, runs contrary to that of 
individual operators. Or, it may be 
that the time element defeats good re- 
sults which otherwise might take place. 
Practices which might be socially 
desirable as well as profitable to the 
farmer are prevented from adoption 
simply because pressures on him are too 
great to allow of conforming to long-run 
trends. A farmer who looks forward to 
a few years of tenancy, or to selling his 
holdings in the near future, will not be 
led, by his expectation of profits, to 
plant trees which require forty years to 
mature, nor to prevent erosion, which 
takes a generation to ruin his fields. 
Nor has farming in itself ever been 
a sufficiently profitable occupation to 
tempt capital and enterprise on a large 
scale. A dozen miserable farms, which 
pay their operators poor returns, might 
be made, if they were combined and 
expertly managed, to yield a good re- 
turn. But not unless a whole genera- 
tion, perhaps, were the period to be 
allowed for the experiment. And this 
is not attractive to private enterprise as 
we know it in America. The question 
is whether the results, in the conserva- 
tion of resources and in the rehabili- 
tation of our declining rural life, are 
sufficiently important and sufficiently 
certain to justify governmental inter- 
ference. No one can be prepared to 
say offhand, though it is easy to criti- 
cise quite justly our present methods. 
The really disturbing thing is that this 
whole range of considerations never 
enters any discussion of proposals for 
relief. The changes referred to may | 
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‘we shall be immensely poorer in many 

‘ways than we should have been if we 
had moved in some fashion to construct 
and pursye a well-defined, even if a 
flexible, policy. There seems, it must 
be admitted, little chance of any such 
activity, but there is no good reason— 
except a human one—why it might not 
happen. 
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The probabilities for the new agri- 
culture are, then, that there will be 

- more legumes and grasses, and a re- 
duced cereal culture, particularly less 
sworn; it will have more animals in 
_ larger groups; it will have more trees, 
especially of the food-bearing sorts; it 

will be carried on in larger units, but on 
less land and with a smaller personnel; 
_ it will be more highly capitalized; 
_ there will be fewer proprietors and more 
workers. If all this can, for the mo- 

ment, be admitted, there are a few sub- 
sidiary generalizations of some interest. 
_ One of these is that the American farm- 
stead system, which sets our agricul- 
- ture off rather sharply from that of 
Europe, and which has been vigorously 
defended as making for self-reliance 
and efficiency, may turn out to be a 
handicap. We may have something 
which will, superficially at least, look 
like the peasant village of Europe, a 
center of agricultural and subsidiary 
_ manufacturing operations, with homes 
_ for workers and for resident patholo- 
gists, veterinarians and managers. The 
_ fields about are likely to be wide and 
unfenced, since animals are likely to be 
confined for the most part, and since 
_ freedom of movement will be a serious 
_ consideration for the immense ma- 
chine-units which will come into use as 
the scale of operations increases. 


All this, if interesting, is a highly 
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: take plane within a hundred years if 
there is no interference. But there 
seems no escaping the fact that by then 


general and ae picture. The 
new agriculture will not develop to fit 
any fixed and rigid delimitations such 
as may be suggested here, but will 
create its own forms and social condi. 
tions. There is no harm in projecting 


the conclusion of present trends or the 
results of desirable developments, but 


it is more important to ask immediate 
questions. Some of these will occur 
to the reader at once. Is the cereal 
content of our diet likely to decrease? 


We had been thinking of cereals as 
a very beneficial substitute for meat. 
What will become of the cotton and 
tobacco crops, not to mention such 
others as the cultivated roots, including 
the potato and the sugar beet? And 
what is to happen to the usual Ameri- 
can rotation which includes, besides a 
legume, wheat and corn? 

There is no doubt that there would 
be immense resistance to any reduction 
in the cereal supply for human food. 
Yet we may get that supply from other 
and newer regions of the world. They 
will certainly be cereal producers for a- 
very long time to come. It is just as 
well to keep in mind the briefness of the 
period, historically considered, during 
which cultivated cereals have been a 
major dietary dependence for Western 
Europe and America. We could, if we 
had to, get along without them again, 
though, so far as we can see now, it 
would be difficult. Something will 
have to be done, in time, for a hundred 
or two years is a long time for land to 
have stood up under cereal cropping. 

Corn, of course, is the worst of the lot 
as a soil waster; winter wheat is perhaps 
the best. It is significant that Western 
Europe has never tried to grow corn 
extensively in spite of its great advan- 
tage over wheat in yield per acre. We 
usually assume that the reason for this 
is a climatic difference. But this is not 
the whole explanation. The hot mid- 
summer nights of the Corn Belt are 
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advantageous; but corn can be grown in 
Europe and can be made to average at 
Jeast twice the yield of the best wheat. 
The real reason for its failure of wide 
adoption there is rather the expense of 
its cultivation. In this Europe has 
been fortunate; it has saved inches of 
precious topsoil which could not well 
have been spared. And we in America 
are fatuous, indeed, if we suppose that 
the cost of our nearly three billion 
bushel crops year after year has ever 
been registered in statistics. But corn 
is only just worse than wheat in this 
respect, and probably not so bad as 
cotton or tobacco, raised on the light 
soils of the South, and in markedly 
hilly country. What about these? 
One hesitates to suggest that we may 
have to consider seriously a reduction 
of the acreage given over to such eco- 
nomically necessary crops; it may, 
nevertheless, turn out to be so; and we 
could start by saving the hillsides and 
confining the most intensive cultures to 
lands which are as flat as possible. 

It may seem strange to insist on 
these considerations; it would probably 
seem strange to talk of restriction at 
any time before 1950. After that we 
shall be in a position where we cannot 
escape—from sheer necessity. We do 
not often enough stop to think that 
modern agriculture is scarcely a cen- 
tury old in most parts of the world— 
even in Western Europe and the British 
Isles. We do not know how long soils 
will survive their prevailing uses. Well 
used, tended and restored, there is 
every reason to believe they will last as 
long as mankind; but we have cut off 
the forests; and for months of every 
year we expose a large part of the land 
to the elements. It is not use we have 
to fear, but abuse. In this, America is 
the world’s worst offender; we have 
scarcely had time to be made sorry as 
But the time cannot be far off. 
It is perhaps not irrelevant to refer 
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again to laissez-faire. For modern 
agriculture was and is organized ac- 
cording to the scheme of freedom of 
enterprise individually directed and 
independent of supervision from any 
authority higher than its owner. The 
exploitation of the land has gone on in 
this way so far without unbearable 
social penalties. But the applicability 
of the idea to agriculture has its obvious 
drawbacks from the social point of 
view. It seems strange that this in- 
dustry, in which the social interest is 
so strong, should be so dedicated to 
individualism as to preclude any watch- 
ing over its custody of our resources. 
There is no denying the backwardness 
of agriculture; there is no doubt that 
we know ways to improve it; there is 
no question that immense wastes take 
place which it is hard for the commun- 
ity to view indifferently. Yet an idea, 
a doctrine, stands quite solidly in the 
way—never more solidly than at 
present. 


Some EXAMPLES 


We shall not, in our generation, be 
witness to great changes. The forces 
which affect agriculture do not come in 
revolutionary ways; they are measur- 
able in decades rather than years. And 
it is when we regard the changes which 
may happen in half or three-quarters of 
a century that problems become clear- - 
est. For the sake of illustration, the 
reader’s attention might, for instance, 
be invited to the history of Virginia or 
of Massachusetts. The réle of Virginia 
in our history has been distinguished. 
Her richness was, for at least a century, 
traditional. Her fields helped to sup- 
port the Revolution; and her Great 
Valley, so late as the Civil War was 
called the “granary of the Confeder- 
acy,” and as such was a focal point in 
military strategy. Her eastern coun- 
ties are spread with manor houses, 
mostly fallen now into significant 
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ruins. One who forms a notion of 
what Virginia soil must be, by reading 
the records of her past, ought never 
to visit her now without some prepara- 
tion for disillusion. And where has 
her richness gone? Down the furrows 
of her fields into her creeks and rivers 
and so to the sea. And the same is 
true of Massachusetts—and of most of 
the rest of the Eastern Seaboard where 
sloping land prevails. [It has not yet 
happened in Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Iowa; rather, it has not gone so far. 
But there is nothing to prevent such 
devastation there as well. The soils 
of the Mississippi Valley are deeper, 
the contours, for the most part, not so 
rolling. Yet fifty years more of corn 
and wheat will do for Illinois and Kan- 
sas just what was done by similar 
cropping to the farm lands of the East- 
ern Appalachian 

It has already been said that the 
kind of farming in Western Europe 
shows fairly clearly the evolution of the 
art; and that its chief characteristic is 
that it tends to become greener, to 
include fewer acres of cereals and other 
highly cultivated crops. 

It may be asked why such an 
evolution has not occurred in New 
England or New York, whose farms 
are, in most senses, quite as old. 
The answer to this is that there 
has been some change; but that the 
continual competition of new and un- 
wasted lands has prevented its going 
forward so rapidly as in Europe. It is 
not, I think, in the Middle West that 
the most advanced farming is done; but 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and the better 
valleys of New York and even Massa- 
chusetts. This, however, has been a 


progress achieved under difficulties. 
For Eastern farmers whose lands began 
to show signs of exhaustion during the 
nineteenth century always had the «l- 
ternative of going West. It was char- 
acteristic of - several generations to 
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migrate toward virgin — where the 
customary farming could again be 
made to pay. But there are no more 
such areas. And in the next half cen- 
tury we may look forward to such a 
change as has happened in Europe. It 
is surely fair to ask whether we ought 
to support, by Federal aid, a kind of 
agriculture which will ruin the last 
good land we have. There is some 
significance, perhaps, in the fact 
that the support for the McNary- 
Haugen measures came from this West 
whose type of agriculture is least ad- 
vanced, even though it might be shown 
to be most profitable. 

It would be a mistake to conclude 
that rural statesmanship in Europe has 
been wiser than ours. In general, 
outside of Denmark and Germany, it 
probably has not. France has, for 
instance, persisted in using every pos- 
sible means to prevent the decline of 
wheat acreages; and England is giving 
bounties to growers of sugar beets. 
Both these are, from a general—rather 
than a narrowly nationalistic—point 
of view, mistakes. France probably 
raises twice as much wheat as she 
ought; that is to say, her land might 
more profitably be used in other ways. 
The same is true of England and her 
sugar beets. These things are well 
enough known; but politico-military 
reasons are judged more important 
than low prices or land conservation. 
The hardships which the European 
population bears in this cause are not 
easily justified by any reflective tests. 
But they are even less justifiable in the 
United States. We are, in fact, be- 
cause of our wide area and our variety 
of soils and climates, in a better posi- 
tion than any other nation (excepting 
Russia) to view the probably and de- 
sirable futures, to set them off against 
each other, and to enter on a program 
of conservation and wise cultivation 
for which posterity, in not the present 
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generation of fumnenn, would have cause 
to thank us—better, that is, in every 
sense except that of the willingness to do 
se; by tariff protection and otherwise we 
seem to be about to repeat not only the 
evolution in technique of Europe, but 
her political mistakes as well. Mit 


SoLuTIONS 

It has not been intended, in what has 
just been said, to imply that we ought, 
forwith, to attempt the drastic restric- 
tion of cultivation, nor to revise our 
practice in any other definite way. 
These things are matters for long con- 
sideration and careful counsel. I have 
simply wanted to point out that there 
is a whole range of problems which are 
being overlooked even when we seem 
about to adopt policies which will cer- 
tainly affect their solution in one way 
orthe other. And it is not necessarily 
unwise, even without further documen- 
tation, to ask consideration for the cer- 
tain decimation of our soils and the 
continuance of farming practices which 
may soon, if they are not already, be 
obsolete. The easiest specific measures 
we could take, and which seem quite 
certainly desirable, would be to arrange 
for lessening the cultivation of our 
hillsides, for covering our exposed 
orchard soils, for encouraging the 
growth and multiplied use of alfalfas, 
for increasing and intensifying our ani- 
mal husbandry, and for the planting of 
millions on millions of trees wherever 
cropping has wasted the soil or wher- 
ever forests have been cut from lands 
obviously suited only to the culture of 
trees. 

In view of the seeming desirability of 
these developments, there may, just 
briefly and in their light, be considered 
the proposals most prominently made 
for the relief of the present agricultural 
distresses. Of these the various mea- 
sures known as the McNary-Haugen 
Bills—and especially the last of these, 
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that of 1928—deserve most attention 
because of the narrow margin by which 
they missed becoming effective laws. 
There is no need here for an extensive 
analysis of their provisions. For our 
purpose it is sufficient to note that they 
were intended to make certain speci- 
fied kinds of farming profitable, not by 
actually controlling the surpluses which 
were thought to bring them into unfair 
competition with European crops, but 
by dumping these surpluses abroad 
while the domestic prices were held 
firm through the tariff mechanisms 
which might prevent the entry to our 
markets of similar commodities from 
other countries. 

The American consumer would pay, 
admittedly, a higher price; but this 
could be justified by reference to the 
costs of farming which are certainly 
made abnormally high by the pro- 
tective duties imposed on goods he 
has to buy. It is difficult to find 
any fault in this logic, given a general 
protective system, except that unless 
surpluses were controlled they might 
grow so large as to swamp any thinkable 
administrative scheme. Opposition to 
the measures was not based on the no- 
tion that they did not go far enough in 
the direction of control, though this 
would have been possible to argue. It 
rather came from a different source: a 
doctrinaire unwillingness to depart 
from laissez faire. 

The bills would undoubtedly make a 
breach in our careful attitudes of in- 
dividualism; but those who framed the 
bills could see no way out of their 
dilemma, except to sugar-coat the pill 
by calling price-maintenance profit- 
insurance, and by similar other devices. 
Vigilant and militant opponents saw 
through the scheme easily enough, but 
even in the successive revisions which 
sought mainly to alleviate this fear, 
they were unable to escape the neces- 
sity of much govermnental activity if 
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an industry so individual and inde- 
pendent was to be welded into a ma- 
chine with national purposes. In real- 
ity all this machinery—including the 
much-discussed equalization fee—was 
only a nominal departure from laissez 
faire. No real governmental inter- 
ference, in the sense of dictating to 
individuals, or of carrying on any part 
of the industry by the Government, 
was contemplated. Various units of 
the industry were to be empowered and 
aided to combine for exploitation of 
their markets after the approved 
fashion of other more forward indus- 
tries. But farming was not to be 
changed; and no prerogatives were to 
be interfered with—except possibly 
those of consumers. But no one is very 
solicitous about purely fanciful rights 
the consumers may be said to have to 
low prices. The opposition was ada- 
mant, and strategically so placed that 
the bills could be prevented from be- 
coming law. 

Just such literal interpretations of 
doctrine, and hysterical fears of allow- 
ing the camel’s nose to get under the 
tent, have served before to bring doc- 
trines into disrepute. Free enterprise 
as a useful system will be more ques- 
tioned because of such support than it 
might be if it were interpreted more 
flexibly. ‘This seems to be one of those 
instances in which, as Professor Patten 
used to say, what is essential might be 
preserved by sacrificing what seems 
important. In reality, as has been 
implied, the severest logical strictures 
would come from an entirely different 
source: those who feel that not enough 
interference was contemplated, that 
laissez faire, was, in spite of every- 
thing, really to be saved. There are 
actually those who do not want it 
saved. Persons who feel this way 
would say that the McNary-Haugen 
scheme represented an uncritical ap- 
proval of an agriculture which is waste- 


ful and backward and which continues 
to sacrifice social ends for meretricious 
individual ones. Agriculture, if neces- 
sary at the public expense, was to be 
made profitable; and this was to be 
done uncritically and with no attempt 
to guage the future or to penalize in- 
efficiency or anti-social techniques. 

It is, of course, arguable that some 
such support is necessary as a prelimi- 
nary to anything further. Certainly 
those industries which have been most 
profitable are the ones which now ex- 
hibit the best technique, the greatest 
devotion to efficiency, and conse- 
quently the lowest costs. And this 
may be largely because the surpluses 
at their disposal are so readily turned 
into capital expenditure. They easily 
become the sources of rebuilding, of 
better planning, of new machine equip- 
ment, of better management. 

Perhaps the first step necessary in 
agriculture is to make it likewise profit- 
able. On the other hand, it might be 
urged that even the most profitable and 
efficient of modern industries have 
surpluses, or, what amounts almost to 
the same thing, the equipment which, 
if operated to capacity, would produce 
them. This is a burden of overhead 
costs which must somehow be carried. 

This seems, however, only to point 
to the necessity for more interference, 
for more planning and control at least, 
in other industries, not for less of it in 
agriculture. There are those who feel 
that it is more necessary to plan, to ar- 
range for advance in agriculture, than in 
any other activity, just because it is agri- 
culture; because the enterprisers en- 
gaged in it are the basic producers—if 
the word can be allowed—of our sys- 
tem; and because they are entrusted 
with the most precious and perishable 
resource we have—tillable soil. Also, 
perhaps, because, being a huge activity, 
however it may be measured, its pres- 
ent backwardness is not only a disgrace 
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to those actively engaged in it, but a 
gross reflection on American ability 
and a significant drag on the whole 
economic system. 

But other aids are being given and 
still others are suggested; do any of 
them offer anything in the way of ad- 
vance? There is much to be said 
about credits; we have done something 
—in 1916 and in 1923—there; but not 
enough, for personal credit is still at 
the normally unfriendly disposal of the 
country banker. Credits, in any case, 
we do not conceive as selective in the 
sense of encouraging any socially supe- 
rior type of culture. I deliberately 
avoid discussion of the three other 
great comparative disadvantages which 
agriculture labors under—dispropor- 
tionate tax burdens, an incorrect rail- 
way rate structure, and a tariff system 
which, in its very nature, is costly to 
farmers as consumers and producers, 
and cannot possibly, except in minor 
instances, affect their selling prices. 
None of them, though they are im- 
portant in a comprehensive relief pro- 
gram, bears on the problem here being 
discussed. Nor, so far as I can see, 
would the proposal to support by 
Federal aid the infantile codperative 
movement, have any great effect. 

If there were any real chance of great 
codperative growth in the United States, 
the attempt at reconstruction through 
it would be worth its cost. But the 
very success of codperation in certain 
instances seems to offer the most 
damaging prognosis as to its success in 
other cases. Consider any of the great 
staple crops—wheat, for instance. 
There are few states, with the excep- 
tion of a few Southern ones, in which 
wheat is not grown. Its importance 
varies, it is true. But even in those 
regions in which it is of least impor- 
tance, enough is grown tomake it neces- 
sary to include them lest marketing 
control should be upset. This sets asa 


organization. On the whole it seems 
extremely doubtful whether integra- 
tion to the point of planting and market 
control is possible through any other 
agency than the Federal Government. 

This leads directly to saying that if 
codperation seems an unlikely practical 
instrument for planting and market 
control, and if the Federal Government 
offers the only alternative, then Gov- 
ernment control is what ought to be 
examined first quite dispassionately 
and without preconception to see 
whether the necessary things can ac- 
tually be accomplished through it. 
Still there seems hardly any doubt that 
the strongest dissenters to such a sug- 
gestion would be the farmers them- 
selves—a point which was made at the 
beginning of this paper. They, as 
good individualists, and believers in 
freedom of enterprise, would hold that 
they have rights, vested rights, with 
which even public authority ought not 
to interfere. Among these may be the 
right to run furrows up and down a hill, 
thus facilitating as much as possible 
the flight of the soil to the sea or in 
other ways to exhaust fertility; and 
certainly the right to grow corn or 
cotton in any amount in the face of 
probably disastrous returns. 

There are few public authorities in the 
world who dare set up and enforce expert 
opinion in opposition to rule-of-thumb 
practices and anti-social acts; and, 
needless to say, the United States is not 
one of them. It may be set down, in 
fact, as the most reluctant ofall. It is, 
however, true that our greatest solici- 
tude has characteristically been for the 
rights of individuals and enterprises 
outside of agriculture; we might inter- 
fere there perhaps more readily than 
elsewhere. Then, too, the farmers are 
forever at the doors of Congress asking 
for relief. This conjuncture of atti- 
tudes may just possible give the expert 
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his chance. We may offer the farmer 
assistance on condition of good be- 
havior—the good behavior consisting in 
growing those crops which seem wise in 
such amounts as seem desirable, and by 
such methods associal prudencedictates. 

If, in the decades to come, the situa- 
tion should develop in this way, the 
single great contribution we are pre- 
pared to make to agricultural advance 
may have an oppportunity to register. 


For many years, scientific work has 
been going on. New crops and better 
varieties of old ones, ways of treating 
and preventing diseases, ideas of pro- 
portionality among cultures have been 
developed. It is our luck to have made 
the greatest expenditures and attained 
the greatest successes in these activi- 
ties; they may well turn out, in the end, 
to be the most useful aid we shall give 
our agriculture. 
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HE unfavorable economic con- 

dition of Mid-West agriculture is 
due to many causes, especially those 
arising from the World War; however, 
transportation has produced, unques- 
tionably, a very marked effect upon 
the situation. The Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that the 
increase of railroad rates on agricul- 
tural products since the War has 
averaged 57 per cent. On shipments 
of wheat for export, the following are 
typical cases of increases in rail rates, 
in cents per 100 pounds, from 1914 
to 1926: 


Winter Wueat AREA 


Cents 
Chicago, Ill.......................... 
Cincinnati, O......................... 8% 
St. Louis, Mo........................ 18 
Kansas City, Mo..................... 14% 
Beatrice, 17 
Omaha, Neb......................... 15 
Wray, 18 
Brewster, Kans....................... 17% 
Great Bend, Kans.................... 17% 
Wichita, Kans... .. . 17% 
Cherokee, Okla....................... 18% 
Oklahoma City, Okla.................. 19 

Sprinc Wueat AREA 

Cents 
Duluth, Minn........................ 7% 
Groton, So. Dak.... ................. 16% 
Larimore, No. Dak................... 18 
Makoti, No. Dak..................... 16 
Scobey, Mont.. . 


In a general way, it may be stated 
that railroad rates, since the War, have 
increased from 61% cents to 12 cents 
per bushel on export grain. On the 
other hand, our principal agricultural 
competition lies in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and India. Foreign farmers 
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produce close to ocean ports and pay 
but little, if any, more than pre-war 
rates, because shipping tariffs are 
substantially at pre-war levels. Fur- 
thermore, while it is true that the 
discussion of rates applies, generally, to 
exports of grain, nevertheless the price 
which the farmer receives in foreign 
markets is the principal factor in 
determining his return upon the part 
of the crop sold in domestic markets. 

Coincident with the increase of rail 
rates, the Mid-West has been affected 
adversely also by the operation of the 
Panama Canal. Cheapened water 
transportation has brought the coasts 
of the United States relatively closer 
together at the same time that in- 
creased rail rates, figuratively speaking, 
have moved the Mid-West farther 
from seaboard. This situation has 
been expressed graphically by the set- 
ting up of a new measuring unit in the 
shape of the number of cents that it 
takes to move a ton of freight. By 
using this measuring unit, one may 
state that, for a certain manufacturer, 
these post-war influences have moved 
Chicago 336 cents away from the 
Pacific Coast, while New York has 
been moved 224 cents closer to the 
Pacific Coast. The Panama Canal 
affects industry directly more than it 
does agriculture, but the adverse effect 
upon Mid-West industry is reflected in 
its purchasing power of local agricul- 
tural products. 


Errects or TRANSPORTATION Facrors 


All of the transportation factors 
heretofore mentioned, operate recip- 
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- rocally and not only impose a handicap 
on the outbound products of the Mid- 
West, but also add to the cost of in- 
bound supplies. In other words, the 
farmer gets less for what he sells and 
pays more for what he buys. 

As a result of the great amount of 
study that has been given the subject 
of agricultural relief, many thinkers 
along economic lines have come to the 
conclusion that, as transportation has 
been such an important influence in 
bringing about economic distortion, 
any development that would result 
in a reduction of transportation rates 
would tend, largely, to restore the Mid- 
West to its former favorable economic 
condition. It has been very strongly 
urged that inland waterway trans- 
portation presents a sure remedy. 
As waterways offer cheaper trans- 
portation than rail, it is contended 
that here is the means to give to the 
Mid-West farmer and manufacturer 
cheaper access to the ocean. The 
Panama Canal cannot be closed; the 
railroad rates cannot be reduced with- 
out impairing disastrously the use- 
fulness of our carriers, but inland 
waterway transportation offers the 
Mid-West producer a substantial rate 
advantage which will enable him to 
compete more successfully in the 
markets of the world. 

At this juncture, it is important to 
bear in mind that incidences of freight 
do not benefit, entirely, the producer or 
consumer; the results of marketing 
are not as simple as that. As a 
matter of fact, each marketing trans- 
action is a separate entity in which 
many factors are involved. Further- 
more, any change of freight rates, 
whether it be a gain or a burden, 
affects the producer and consumer in 
varying proportions; sometimes the 
producer gains all the benefit, at other 
times the consumer; however, quite 
generally the difference in freight cost 
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is divided between the two in varying 
proportions. It is also equally true 
that producers in the least advanta- 
geous situations and farthest from the 
market are most seriously affected; 
since this is the position of the Ameri- 
can farmer, transportation changes 
have affected him vitally. While we 
cannot ignore the economic principle 
that a marked reduction in transporta- 
tion rates has a tendency to increase 
acreage and thus augment supply; 
nevertheless, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that cheapening transporta- 
tion by means of inland waterways 
will improve greatly the position of the 
Mid-West farmer in marketing his 
products. 

In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages of water transportation over 
railroad transportation, it is important 
to note that the advances in the cost 
of labor and materials since the war 
have necessitated great increases in 
railway rates; yet the increased costs 
are less in the case of waterborne 
traffic than in rail traffic because labor 
and material on the waterways are 
employed in less ratio to the tonnage 
carried. 

A comparison of the relative costs 
of rail and water traffic has been stated 
by Mr. Hoover in the following words: 


Broadly, if we have back loading, 1,000 
bushels of wheat can be transported 1,000 
miles on the Great Lakes and on the sea 
for $20 to $30; it can be done on a modern 
equipped Mississippi barge for $60 to 

70 and it costs by rail $150 to $200. 


INLAND WaTERWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Concerning inland waterway trans- 
portation, many routes have been 
suggested and studied out, thus far, 
the greatest success has been achieved 
on the Mississippi River. On this 
waterway, the Federal Government 
has been conducting a barge service 
since 1919. This service was operated 
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directly by the War Department up to 
June 3, 1924, and thereafter by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, a cor- 
poration in which all the stock is 
owned by the United States. Al- 
though the operation was conducted 
at great loss in the beginning, in the 
year 1927, there was transported 
1,650,207 tons of cargo at an income, 
before depreciation, of $384,909.64. 

The statement of operating results 
discloses that the Inland Waterways 
Corporation is an important factor in 
the transportation of the Mississippi 
Valley. It is interesting to note the 
following statement issued by the 
Corporation, February 12, 1927: 

In 1926, the operations of this Corpora- 
tion saved the shippers of the United 
States approximately one and a half 
million dollars on freight rates, and through 
its cheap water rates on grain for export 
set the price, according to records of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, so that the 
farmer received for his grain nearly 3 
cents a bushel more than he would have 
otherwise received. This additional price 
of 3 cents per bushel was not alone con- 
fined to the grain shipped by the facilities 
of the barge line, but according to the 
statements of great grain dealers them- 
selves, set the price at which the hundreds 
of millions of bushels exported were pur- 
chased from the farmer. 

In spite of the progress made in 
inland waterway transportation on 
the Mississippi River and the great 
possibilities it seems to offer in the way 
of agricultural relief, fierce controversy 
rages continually as to whether or 
not such development is a justifiable 
endeavor. From many _ responsible 
sources—for instance, in bulletins of 
industrial associations and editorials 
in leading magazines—we are informed 
that an analysis of the records of the 
Inland Waterway Corporation reveals 
that it has never been operated at a 
profit from a strictly commercial 
standpoint, when one takes into con- 


sideration customary charges for in- 
terest, depreciation, insurance, taxes, 
etc. In fact, many go further and 
avow that inland waterway trans- 
portation is impossible of economic 
accomplishment. 

In the light of this controversy 
concerning the practicability of inland 
waterway transportation, it is interest- 
ing to note the great object lesson of 
the development of this medium of 
transportation in Europe. In review- 
ing their situation, we find that 
European nations have had generations 
of experience with inland waterways 
and, according to their own testimony, 
have been strikingly successful in 


their operation. 4 


WATERWAYS IN EvuROPE 


Europe has exemplified the economic 
cycle introduced by the principle that 
water transportation is cheaper than 
rail transportation. Great industrial 
centers have been built up through the 
availability of cheap raw materials at 
the factories. Furthermore, the mar- 
kets of these factories have been 
widened because of the low cost of 
production. Many a German city, as, 
for instance, Duisberg, Ruhrort, Mann- 
heim, Frankfort, or Dusseldorf, has 
become a great manufacturing center 
because of the inland waterways. It 
follows, inevitably, that cheap trans- 
portation by water for low grade raw 
materials at any point will make in- 
dustries thrive at that location. As a 
corollary to this situation, all forms of 
transportation will benefit through the 
increased traffic occasioned by the 
distribution of the finished products. 
Further than this, by this development 
of industry in the interior, industry is 
built in the midst of agriculture and, 
conversely, the consumption of agricul- 
tural products is increased without 
long transportation hauls. 

In examining the details of the water- 
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ways of Europe, the Rhine system is, 
undoubtedly, the most striking; it 
illustrates very clearly the influence of 
waterways on national prosperity. 
It is, also, a most important example 
of an internationalized river, being 
largely regulated by the Central Com- 
mission for Rhine Navigation with 
headquarters at Strasbourg. This 
commission was organized pursuant to 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815; its 
reports and those of the German, 
Dutch and Belgian railways furnish 
abundant source material. From these 
reports we find the following concerning 
Rhine traffic: 

Coal.—From 1913 to 1925, the in- 
crease in down-stream coal traffic was 
slight, the movement for both years 
approximating 20,000,000 tons; how- 
ever, the proportion carried by water 
increased from 61 to 86 per cent. 

Iron Ore.—In 1925, the traffic was 
8,100,000 tons, a decrease of 7 per cent 
from 1913; however, rail competition 
has nearly disappeared on this com- 
modity. 

Tron and Steel Manufacture.—In 1925, 
nearly 2,000,000 tons were exported 
through Dutch and Belgian ports of 
which 93.1 per cent arrived by the 
Rhine; whereas, in 1913 with practically 
the same exports, 61.2 per cent moved 
by the Rhine. These figures are 
highly significant, since they indicate 
the trend toward water carriage, not- 
withstanding that time is a great factor 
in the delivery of much of this manu- 
factured iron and steel. 

Salt.—In 1925, 135,000 tons were 
transported; an increase of 31.1 per 
cent over 1913. Rail competition 
was negligible. 

Sugars.—In 1925, 825,000 tons were 


divided almost equally between rail 


and the Rhine; however, from 1913 to 
1925, water traffic increased 30.6 per 
cent and rail traffic decreased 5.7 
per cent. 


As a further indication of the nature 
of Rhine traffic, we find that a ma- 
jority of the tonnage of the following 
commodities moved by this route: 
Cereals and cereal products, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, paper and paper products, 
raw tobacco, lead, zinc, other base 
metals and products, cement, etc. It 
is interesting to note that, in 1925, 
Rhine traffic exceeded 42,000,000 tons, 


In the Netherlands freight move- 
ment is accomplished generally by 
water; in fact, the annual reports show 
that the movement is three and one- 
half times greater by water than by 
rail. This condition can be under- 
stood readily from the fact that 
Netherlands railroads are approxi- 
mately 1,500 kilometers while there 
are 27 rivers of 1,000 kilometers and 


270 canals and waterways of 3,660 | 


kilometers. 

In 1926 all Dutch ports handled 
sea-going traffic of over 49,000,000 
metric tons and river and canal traffic 
of about 48,000,000 metric tons. For 
Rotterdam the traffic was 37,000,000 
tons and 30,000,000 tons respectively. 
These figures show that in the Nether- 
lands transportation by inland water 
routes is only slightly less in volume 
than that of sea-going traffic. 

The reason for this preponderance 
of inland waterway traffic is found in 
the following particulars of a typical 
freight movement of a shipment of | 
100 kilos (220 pounds) from Rotterdam 
to Groningen, a distance of 225 
kilometers (140 miles) : 


Express rail, $2.50 delivered in 1 day. 

Ordinary rail, $1.20 delivered in 5 
to 6 days. 

Water, 30 cents delivered in 3 days. 


The maritime status of Belgium is 
disclosed, to a very large extent, by an 
examination of the activities of Ant- 
werp, its chief port; in fact, its only 
port of major importance. The inland 
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d 
water transportation facilities connect- 
ing Antwerp with centers of consump- 


wing tion and distribution constitutes one 
oute: of the most important factors con- 
offee, tributing to its greatness as a port. 

ucts, Antwerp not only serves the drainage 
base basin of the river Scheldt and Lys, 


It but also those of the Meuse, Sambre, 


1925, and Rhine. These rivers are con- 
tons. nected by canals which, in Belgium 
1ove- territory, have a length of 2,370 kilo- 
’ by meters (1,473 miles). The Rhine com- 
show municates with the Scheldt by means 
a> of the maritime canal of Hansweert. 
n by The Belgium Government tows, free 
ider- of charge, all canal vessels proceeding 
that from Antwerp to Dortrecht and return. 
Tom? By doing this, Antwerp is enabled to 
‘here get a large share of the Rhineland 
and traffic. The inland waterway traffic 
3,660 | of Antwerp is approximately one-half 
its sea-going traffic. 
dled The great object lesson to be de- 
),000 duced from Antwerp’s experience is 
raffic that cheapness of inland waterway 
For transportation enables Antwerp to 
1,000 compete with even such distant ports 
vely. as Genoa for the export and import 
ther- trade of Switzerland and the north of 
yater Italy. 
lume We have already examined in some 
detail the Rhine traffic; however, we 
ance have now to consider the importance of 
d in inland waterway transportation in 
pical Germany, as a whole, and, especially, 
t of with reference to its greatest com- 
dam mercial city, and also its greatest port, 
225 namely, Hamburg. 
The length of the inland waterways 
day. in operation in Germany is estimated 
am * at 3,850 miles; it is estimated further 


that the inland waterways carry about 
75 per cent of the bulk cargo, such as 


jays. 

coal, ore, earths, timber, and building 
m 1s stones. There are approximately 1382 
fe more or less important inland water- . 
only are equipped with extensive facilitiesgathe 
land for transshipment from barge to rail- 
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way ports in Germany, all of which %»This was covered very explicitly in 


road and vice versa. The aggregate 
amount of goods handled on the Ger- 
man waterways in 1925 was 85.6 
million tons. 

In considering the trafficof Hamburg, 
an outstanding feature is that Ham- 
burg is connected by waterway with 
only about half of Germany. She 
has no connection with the Weser, 
Ems, Rhine and Danube systems. 
The result is that a part of Central 
European cargo traffic is diverted 
elsewhere, or is handled by railroad, 
at a higher rate of freight. It is 
highly significant that Hamburg is 
distinctly aware of this handicap and 
is feverishly taking steps to correct it 
by the construction of canals which 
will connect it with the river systems 
mentioned. 

Concerning the traffic of Hamburg 
in 1926, we find that of incoming com- 
modities 45 per cent arrived by sea- 
going vessels, 20 per cent by river 
craft and 35 per cent by rail. Of out- 
going traffic 64 per cent left by sea- 
going vessels, 20 per cent by inland 
waterways and 16 per cent by rail—in 
other words, inland waterways handled 
within 6 per cent of the rail movement. 

Turning to France, we find the great 
lesson to be derived is the notable 
effect of a definite national waterway 
policy. The inland transportation 
routes of France are the outgrowth of 
centuries of experience. After the 
Franco-Prussian War, however, France 
seriously set herself to evolve a definite 
waterway policy, recognized at that 
time as being indispensable. This re- 
sulted in the DeFreycinet Commission, 
which laid down the principles and 
policies which France has followed to 
this day. Very naturally, one of the 
great issues to be decided was the rela- 
tion of the waterways to the railways. 


DeFreycinet program, wherein 
it was prescribed that the railways 
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INLAND WATERWAY TRAFFIC 
French 
1913 1924 1913 1925 
6 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 
Tons Cent | Tons | Cent Tons Cent | Tons | Cent 
-7 Coal, coke, peat. . .| 18,071 $1 12,338 $3.5 | 31,881 $2. 35,801 41.8 
Construction materials 
and ores. 17,097 40.6 | 14,797 40.1 34,908 $5.1 26,905 $1.4 
Metallurgical ‘materials, 
machinery........... 2,418 5.8 1,538 4.2 4,131 4.1 4,222 8. 
Total......... $2,586 77.4 | 28,673 77.8 | 70,920 71.2 | 66,928 78.2 
j Agriculture and food. . 4,411 10.5 8,558 9.7 | 13,696 13.9 8,469 9.8 
1,658 4.0 1,032 2.8 5,679 2,845 3.3 
J Fertilizers. ............. 1,551 3.7 1,507 4.1 2,838 2.8 2,316 2.7 
Total. . 7,620 18.2 6,097 16.6 | 22,213 22.4 13,630 15.8 
Industrial products *. 1,500 3.6 1,622 4.4 3,960 3.9 3,293 3.8 
" Miscellaneous........... 333 .8 451 1.2 2,526 2.5 1,872 2.2 
Total. ............. 1,833 4.4 2,073 5.6 6,486 6.4 5,165 6.0 
Grand total........ 42,039 | 100.0 | f36,843 | 100.0 | 99,619 | 100.0 | 85,723 | 100.0 


* Chemicals, textiles, 
37,131 for 1925. 


and waterways should be codrdinated; 
in other words, they should com- 
plement each other. 

As a result of this comprehensive 
policy, in 1926, the inland waterway 
system of France carried approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 metric tons of 
freight, about one-fourth of the rail 
movement. The French people re- 
gard the waterways as a priceless 
heritage, and, as such, an object for 
safeguarding by the government for 
all the people for all time. 

The nations of Europe, generally, 
are keenly alive to the importance of 
inland navigation; this is evidenced 
by the fact that the first big task of 
the Committee for Communications 
and Transit of the League of Nations 


7 Nore.—All tons are metric tons of 2,200 pounds. 


paper, hides, leather, pottery, glass, etc. 


was an inquiry into the present position 
of inland navigation in Europe, with 
particular reference to the Rhine and 
the Danube, from the technical and, 
more particularly, from the commercial 
and administrative point of view. 
Incidentally, this work was entrusted 
to an American, Mr. Walker D. Hines, 
and was reported to the League in 
August, 1925. These two reports re- 
iterate, in most emphatic manner, the 
importance of inland waterway naviga- 
tion as a significant factor in national 


prosperity. 
Our OpporRTUNITIES 


In the light of this brief statement, 
it is evident that the United States 
can learn lessons of incalculable value 
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perience. Many of their developments 
are of striking significance in their 
application to our problems; two of 
the most important should be em- 
phasized. 

First, the barge transportation on 
the Mississippi River has been mainly 
that of general cargo, the Federal 
Barge Line, during its nine years of 
existence, has refused generally to 
accept such commodities as coal, 
lumber, fertilizer, fertilizer material, 
cement, lime, salt, flour and sulphur. 
This policy is further disclosed by the 
traffic report of the Lower Mississippi 
Division, from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans, of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration as follows: 


1926 1927 
Wheat. 10.82% 15.17% 
Bauxite Ore........... 11.79 19.06 
30.40 
98 Commodities. ....... 44.15 
General Merchandise 35.37 
(not specified)........ 3.64 
100.00%  100.00% 
Tonnage.............. 1,044,649 1,237,452 


In contrast to this situation, Euro- 
pean inland waterway operation con- 
sists, mainly, of bulk materials trans- 
ported at the cheapest possible rates. 

On the preceding page is an analysis 
of the inland waterway traffic of 
France and Germany: 


INLAND WATERWAY TRAFFIC 


Considering these foreign operations 
very carefully, we note that over 90 
per cent of their traffic consists of the 
bulk materials which are disregarded 
by the Inland Waterway Corporation. 
Furthermore, the Europeans consider 
their operations so successful that they 
are doing everything in their power to 
extend their scope. 

Some idea of the cheapness of Euro- 
pean rates on bulk goods can be ob- 
tained from the following statement 


merce: 
MonrTuiy AVERAGE Freicut RATES FROM 
Rartne-Rvunr Harsors TO MANNHEIM 
(Average distance 225 miles) 
(Charge in cents per metric ton of 2,200 


issued by the Department of Com- 


pounds on lump goods) 

Month 1913 1926 1927 
$0.25 |$0.33 $0.24 
February........... 21) .25 
23] .15 .20 
.19 12 .16 
.19 20 15 
22 48 23 
September .......... .20 019 * 24 
November.......... .29 .28 . 29 

* Daily rental. 


Another important factor of Euro- 
pean operation is that there is intensive 
competition between inland ports. 
In Europe, inland ports compete for 
barge line business in the same manner 
that our ocean ports compete for 
steamship traffic. The ports are gen- 
erally owned municipally with millions 
of dollars expended in the construction 
of terminals with the best mechanical 
equipment. These ports are operated 
usually on a non-profit basis with 
costs amortized over a long period of 
years so as to render port charges 
extremely low. As has been stated, 
there are 132 such inland ports in 
Germany. As a part of our inland 
waterway policy every effort should 
be made to convince the cities on our 
rivers that they should form port 
districts and build terminals in the 
same manner as do our seaboard cities. 
The benefits to the merchants, manu- 
facturers and the agricultural interests 
would be enormous, and would result 
from proper coérdination of rail and 
water transportation and relieving 
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barge operators from the necessity of 
building or maintaining terminals. 
The fundamental principles exem- 


_ plified by European practice are: 
1. Waterways are a great source of. 


national prosperity. 

2. They are a vital part of any na- 
tional transportation system. 

8. They must be safeguarded and co- 


ordinated with other transporta-— 


tion media. 

4. Waterways build up industry in 
the midst of agriculture. 

5. They increase the consumption of 
agricultural products without long 
transportation hauls. 

6. They bring about a more equal 
distribution of population. 

7. With developed waterways systems, 
with regular and reliable service, 
the railways find joint rates to 
their advantage. 

8. In a narrow sense—expenditure on 
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a 


waterways is a reproductive ex- 
penditure, which increases the 
wealth of the country many 
times their cost, and even in- 
creases the area of tax distribu- 
tion; so, in the end, are an actual 
economy to the government. 
9. Above all, European experience 
emphasizes that waterways fur- 
nish the cheapest form of trans- 
portation. 


Nowhere in the world has Providence 
been more beneficent in waterway 
resources than in America; in our 
Mississippi system we have oppor- 
tunities for development beyond the 
fondest dreams of any European 
operator. In this domain we have 
lying before us the key to the solution 
of many of our greatest agricultural 
and industrial problems. We would 
be sadly remiss if we failed to profit by 
Europe’s most illuminating experience. 
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HE St. Lawrence River is the out- 

let of those inland seas, known as 
the Great Lakes, that reach a third of 
the way across the North American 
continent. The river lies for some 115 
miles along the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. For the 
remainder of its course, some 400 miles 
in length, it lies wholly within Cana- 
dian territory. 

Deep draft ocean shipping now 
reaches up the river to the port of 
Montreal, 183 miles by river from Lake 
Ontario, the lowermost of the Great 
Lakes. Montreal enjoys, indeed, the 
distinction of being the largest grain 
shipping port of North America. The 
proposal to make this remaining 183 
miles of river available for deep draft 
shipping is the project known as the 
St. Lawrence Waterway. 

The St. Lawrence enjoys a unique 
position in being a great river without 
floods and without low water. The 
Great Lakes absorb the excess rainfall 
that creates the floods of other rivers, 
and distribute it in a steady flow, of 
large volume, through the year. Asa 
consequence the river, even in much 
of its course between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, has a natural broad and deep 
channel, ample for any shipping. Be- 
tween these wide and deep reaches, 
however, the river, in its course from 
Lake Ontario, to Montreal, tumbles 
down three sets of rapids. These form 
the present bar which prevents deep 
draft vessels from reaching the Great 
Lakes. One of these rapid sections, 
extending over some 50 miles of river, 
lies in the portion which forms the 
international boundary. The other 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 


By G. P. Prtisspury 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Engineer Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


two, much shorter, but generally more | 
abrupt, lie in Canadian territory. . 

The Canadian Government has al- | 
ready constructed on her own side of 
the boundary a series of canals around 
the rapids, capable of accommodating 
vessels of 14-foot draft. Through 
these canals passes most of the grain 
which reaches Montreal for export. 
The amount of grain transported 
through the St. Lawrence Canals to 
Montreal in 1927 is reported at 154,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The grain which moves down the 
St. Lawrence is loaded on the large lake 
cargo-carrying vessels at the grain 
shipping ports at the head of the Great 
Lakes, transferred to elevators at the 
foot of the lakes, reloaded on the 
smaller canal vessels, and transported 
down the river to Montreal, where it 
is again unloaded into elevators for 
delivery to ocean vessels. The present 
transfer point between lake and canal 
vessels is at the foot of Lake Erie, 
whence the canal-going vessels drop 
through the 24 locks of the old Welland 
Canal down to the level of Lake On- 
tario, and cross that lake to the en- 
trance to the St. Lawrence. Within a 
few years, Canada will have completed 
the new Welland Ship Canal, with but 
7 locks, comparable in size with the 
locks on the Panama Canal. The 
large lake freighters will then pass 
through this canal and across Lake 
Ontario, and will transfer their loads 
to the canal vessels at elevators at the 
foot of that lake, or in the head of the 
St. Lawrence. There will still be, how- 
ever, a double transfer of cargo between 
the head of the lakes and the ocean. 
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ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


There are no insuperable engineering 
_ problems involved in overcoming the 
' __ rapids of the St. Lawrence and in open- 
ing the Great Lakes to deep draft 
shipping from the sea. Plans and esti- 
mates for such an improvement were 
prepared by a joint board of engineers, 
appointed by the two countries in 1920, 
and were reviewed, revised and elabo- 
rated by an enlarged joint board in a 
report made in 1926. The long reach 
of rapid water along the international 
_ boundary can be converted into deep 
_ quiet channels by the construction of a 
_ dam across the river, with locks for the 
--——- passage of deep draft vessels. Either 
one high dam or two successive ones of 
less height may be used for the purpose. 
_ Either plan would concentrate the fall 
of the river and make available the 
development of upward of 2,000,000 
horsepower. The value of this power 
would, in large part, meet the cost of the 
construction required. The other ra- 
_ pids can be similarly treated, or canals 
_ may be constructed around them. 
The total cost of the improvement of 
the river, between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, to afford a navigation chan- 
_ nel 27 feet in depth, including the cost 
_ of developing approximately 2,600,000 
_ horsepower of hydroelectric power in 
connection therewith, is estimated at 
— from $400,000,000 to $435,000,000, de- 
pending on the exact form of improve- 
ment adopted. Of this cost the charges 
properly attributable to navigation 
improvement is taken as at from $123,- 
000,000 to $148,000,000. 

The combined improvement of the 
river for navigation and for power 
development will afford superior navi- 

gation at less cost to navigation than 

- would an improvement for navigation 

' only. by means of ship canals around 
the rapids. 

It may be pointed out that the even- 
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tual power development on the St. 
Lawrence between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal will probably reach a total of 
5,000,000 installed horsepower. Only 
so much of the power development as 
can be profitably combined with the 
improvement of the river for naviga- 
tion is included in the estimates just 
given. 


IMPROVEMENT RECOMMENDED 


The plans for improvement recom- 
mended by the international joint 
board of engineers for the improve- 
ment of the 183 miles of river from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal will afford a safe 
and convenient navigation route with 
but 25 miles or less of restricted canal 
navigation and not more than 9 locks. 
The remainder of the route affords un- 
restricted navigation through open 
river channels. The channel will be 
crossed by but eight bridges, at which 
ample draw spans will be provided. 

With the improvement outlined, the 
large lake cargo vessels could deliver 
grain at Montreal at materially less 
cost than is possible at present, with 
the transfer to small vessels for trans- 
portation down the river. For deep 
sea vessels to ascend to the head of the 
lakes, further work is, however, neces- 
sary, for the channels between these 
lakes must be deepened. 

Lake Ontario lies at the foot of the 
Niagara escarpment, 326 feet below the 
level of Lake Erie. The new Welland 
Ship Canal will afford the means for 
the passage between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. While initially con- 
structed for a depth of 25 feet, it can 
be readily enlarged to afford 27 feet 
depth. Its estimated cost, when com- 
pleted, is $115,000,000. Completion in 
the near future is anticipated. 

The channels between the other 
lakes have been excavated to afford 
navigation by vessels of 20-foot draft 
only. To deepen them to 27 feet, 
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which is sufficient for an ocean freighter 
of medium size, is estimated to cost 
about $64,000,000. The total expendi- 
ture required to secure a channel of 
27 feet depth to the head of the lakes, 
including the cost of the Welland 
Canal and including also the cost of the 
power development that can be profit- 
ably combined with navigation im- 
provement on the St. Lawrence, is 
approximately $578,000,000 to $600,- 
000,000. Of this great total it is to be 
recollected, however, that $277,000,000 
represents the value of the power gen- 
erated on the St. Lawrence, and $115,- 
000,000 the expenditure already under- 
taken by the Canadian Government on 
the Welland Canal, so that the new 
expenditure for the purposes of navi- 
gation become approximately $186,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000. 

The estimates have been presented 
for channels 27 feet in depth for the 
reason that this depth has been tenta- 
tively agreed upon by the two nations 
concerned as a basis for the negotia- 
tions relating to the undertaking of the 
improvement. It is the depth that 
can be obtained, at relatively little 
additional expense, in the Welland 
Canal. The great items of cost on the 
St. Lawrence Waterway proper are for 
dams, locks, and related work, rather 
than for the excavation of channels for 
navigation, and, within bounds, the 
cost is not greatly affected by the 
depth provided. The cost of deepen- 
ing the channels between the lakes 
above Lake Erie increases rapidly, 
however, as the depth to be provided 
increases. 


FEASIBILITY OF NAVIGATION 


As to the feasibility of navigating the 
waterway, once it is provided, there 
can be not the slightest question. It is 
true that, on account of fogs and ice, 
the lower St. Lawrence affords a navi- 
gation route perhaps somewhat less 
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safe than the routes to more southern 
ports of the continent; and it is true 
also that the St. Lawrence is closed by 
ice during the winter. Vessels plying 
up the lower river to Montreal have, 


however, made that city the premier — 


port of the continent in the grain trade. 
Montreal has a passenger and general 
cargo business envied by many of the 


larger ports of the United States. The _ 


navigation of the lower St. Lawrence is 
not a new and untried venture, and will 
be no bar to the use of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. It is closed by ice only for 


substantially the same period that the _ 


lakes themselves are closed. 
A ship ascending from the sea to the 


harbor of Duluth-Superior at the head _ 


of Lake Superior, or to the correspond- 
ing Canadian grain harbors at Fort 
William-Port Arthur, will have to pass 
through 8 or 9 lift locks in the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, 7 in the Welland 
Canal and one more at the Soo, be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
a total of 16 or 17. The six lockages 
required in the passage of a vessel 
through the Panama Canal have been 
found, however, to be but an incident 
in the transit through that canal. The 
routine use of the Panama locks, with- 
out accident or delay, by the merchant 


ships of all nations of the world, has — 


removed any fear that the passage 
through locks will deter a vessel from 
making a voyage. 

The distance from Duluth-Superior 
to Liverpool is certainly much greater 
than the distance from New York to 
Liverpool, but the added distance will 
not prevent the use of shipping for the 
transportation of commodities. It is 
well known that ship transportation 
between the east and west coast of the 
United States, through the Panama 
Canal, has such an advantage over the 
far shorter direct across-country rail 
shipment as to have deeply affected the 
fabric of our transportation system, to 
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the disadvantage of the region about 
the Great Lakes. 

ye Granting the feasibility of the St. 

Lawrence Waterway, will the transpor- 

tation savings pay for the great ex- 

; penditure necessary to carrry out the 

7 d undertaking? This question was care- 

_ fully considered by a special advisory 

committee, appointed by President 

Coolidge in 1924, and headed by Mr. 

Herbert Hoover, now President, then 

Secretary of Commerce. This com- 


a mission found that the carrying charges 
: on the navigation improvement of the 


St. Lawrence Waterway, i.e., interest, 
maintenance, and operation of locks, 
etc., would be 43 cents per ton of freight 
carried, or about one cent per bushel 
of grain. The minimum estimated 
saving in transportation costs is 3 cents 
a bushel, and many authorities place 
the estimated saving at a much higher 
figure. 


WortH THE EXPENDITURE 


\ _ Despite the great sums requisite for 
‘eo its undertaking, the St. Lawrence 
Waterway would be well worth the 
expenditure. 

The construction of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway is, however, a project 
in which another country besides our 
own is very vitally concerned. No 
portion of the river’s course lies wholly 
4 within our own borders, and a large 
part of it lies wholly in Canada. The 
St. Lawrence Waterway is essentially 
an international, and not a national 

undertaking. 

‘The friendly feeling universally held 
‘ in the United States toward our neigh- 
a bors to the north may lead us to forget 
that, just as we would not tolerate any 
- construction by a foreign government 
within our borders, so will Canada in- 
sist that works within her borders be 
Canadian. It appears, however, that a 
fairly equitable division of the cost of a 
channel from the head of the lakes to 
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the sea can be accomplished if the work 
on the boundary be done by the United 
States, and that wholly within Cana- 
dian territory by Canada, and such a 
division might form a reasonable basis 
for carrying out the work as a joint 
undertaking. Again, it has been sug- 
gested that an international corpora- 
tion, whose personnel would be chosen 
by the two governments, might carry 
out the undertaking. Such a corpora- 
tion would be subject to the laws of 
each country in which it operated, and 
its activities would not result in the 
intrusion of a foreign sovereignty into 
the territory of either nation. It may 
well be found the most feasible method 
of operation. However, the negotia- 
tions between the two countries as to 
the construction of the waterway have 
not yet progressed to such a stage as to 
warrant the assurance that a mutually 
satisfactory agreement will be reached 
in the near future. 

It may be observed that the St. 
Lawrence, while undoubtedly the cheap- 
est and best route between the Great 
Lakes and the sea, is not the only pos- 
sible route. A ship canal across New 
York State from Lake Ontario to the 
Hudson River is a possible alternative. 
Its estimated cost for navigation 
works alone, between Lake Ontario and 
the Hudson River, is, however, $506,- 
000,000, or about four times that 
chargeable to the navigation improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
It would have 137 miles of canal navi- 
gation and 20 locks as compared with 
25 miles of canal and 9 locks on the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, and it would be 
crossed by many more bridges, whose 
draws would have to be opened for the 
passage of each ship. 

For these reasons the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the President, in reporting on 
a shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea, after arriving at the conclusion that 
such a shipway is imperative for the 
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relief and for the future development 
of a vast area in the interior of the 
continent, found that it should be con- 
structed on the St. Lawrence route, 
provided that suitable agreement can 
be made for a joint undertaking with 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The relation of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway to farm relief is obvious. 
The price which the farmer receives for 
his grain is the price of the grain at the 
market, less the cost of getting it to the 
market, this including the direct cost of 
actual transportation and the middle- 
man’s brokerage, and other indirect 
charges involved in the transaction. 
No matter what may be done to reduce 
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the indirect charges, direct the costs 
of transportation must be met. Any- 

thing which can be done to cheapen the — 
cost of transportation between the 
interior region, which is the seat of our 
farming industry, and the sea, over 
which the world’s markets are reached, — 
will benefit the farmer. His competi- 
tors, in Argentine and Australia, have 
grain fields close to the seaboard. The 
St. Lawrence Waterway will extend the 
seaboard into the Great Lakes, and will 
place our own grain fields as close to 
ocean shipping. There can be little 
question that the execution of this 
project would be an effective and prac- 
tical form of farm relief. 
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Recent Migrations of Industries in the United States 


By Ricuarp H. LansspurGu 
Professor of Industry, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


the general public has been much 
interested during the last few years in 
the changes in location of manufactur- 
ing and mining industries in the United 


! OT only industrial executives, but 


past two decades, has developed toa 
_ position of dominance in manufactur- 
ing is very well understood, as are 
trends which are making certain states 
of the South great manufacturing cen- 
ters. Now and again the diffusion of 
-manufacturing throughout the country 
is evidenced by the announcement that 
a large corporation, whose main plants 
are in the East or Middle West, is 
building a large manufacturing unit 
on the Pacific coast. The develop- 
ment of new manufacturing centers, 
and the shift in leadership in manufac- 
turing to the Middle West, are having 
_ profound influences on the economic 
and social life of the people of the older 
manufacturing regions, as well as on 
the life of the people of these new 
centers. 


» * States. That the Middle West, in the 


TRANSPORTATION A FACTOR 


The ease of transportation of com- 
modities in the United States has al- 
ways been one of the principal reasons 


States as a manufacturing country. 
Nevertheless, until very recently the 


8 the development of the United 


location of manufacturing establish- 
_ ments has been determined frequently 


_ by the proximity to raw materials, or 
to market. Other major locating fac- 
tors have been the availability of a 


_ skilled labor supply, or of a large 


quantity of unskilled labor; and a lo- 
cation near sources of fuel or power. 


Particularly favorable locations have 
been those which reduced the mine-to- 
plant coal haulage costs to a minimum. 
In bituminous coal mining, those mines 
were opened first which were nearest 
the then manufacturing regions. Much 
of the present overdevelopment of the 
bituminous coal industry in this coun- 
try is due to the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities, and the revision of 
freight rates which have made possible 
competition in the manufacturing mar- 
kets of the United States by the mines 
in the newer regions of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Virginia, with the 
older mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

Numerous economic conditions have 
changed the importance of each of these 
major factors of location and in certain 
cases have practically eliminated one 
of them as a factor in the location of a 
specific industry. 

Through the growth of chemical and 
mechanical research in industry, the 
raw materials which go into the manu- 
facturing of the finished product are 
no longer as simple and no longer come 
from as few sources as they did only a 
few years ago. It is usual to find the 
raw material for a manufacturing plant 
coming from almost every section of 
the globe. In those industries in which 
this is not the case, it is very usual to 
find that the raw material is the prod- 
uct of other manufacturing establish- 
ments located in many sections of the 
United States, except in industries 
which use very bulky and compara- 
tively cheap raw material, such as iron 
manufacturing. There is little pull 
any longer towards the source of raw 
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material as a locating factor. Even 
the migration of the cotton industry 
from New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states to the South has been 
influenced but little by the fact that 
cotton is grown nearer to the new sites 
of the cotton spinning plants. In 
many cases, the cost of transportation 
of the finished cotton goods to market 
is so much higher from the South than 
from the northern manufacturing 
plants, that it is a greater amount than 
any benefits coming from the lower 
transportation costs on raw cotton 
from the fields to the factory in the 
South. Moreover, this latter cost is, 
in some cases, as large, or even larger, 
than in the North, because the haul to 
the cotton manufacturing plant of the 
South is an all rail haul whereas to the 
North it is a water haul, or a combined 
water and rail haul. 

In industries which use as raw ma- 
terial the products of other manufac- 
turing industries the betterment of 
transportation methods makes location 
near the plants of other raw material 
manufacturers less important. There 
is also less tendency for these raw ma- 
terial manufacturers to locate near the 
plant of the final user of the material. 
It is not unusual now in the automobile 
industry to rely so closely on the mak- 
ing of schedules of haulage by the rail- 
roads, that manufacturing material is 
taken directly from the freight cars on 
the siding at the automobile plant and 
placed into fabrication or assembly 
without moving to any storage point 
within the plant. The speeding up of 
rail transportation which has made this 
possible manifestly makes location near 
raw material supply centers far less 
important than it was formerly. Not 
only has railroad transportation been 
bettered, but the use of truck trans- 
portation for short hauls has been an 
important factor in making it possible 
for small plants supplying others in 
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the general community to move into | 
outlying areas and small neighboring 
towns. Airplane transportation is com- 
ing to be a real factor for quick deliver- 
ies of small parts, in the Middle West. 
One forge plant in Chicago had deliv- 
ered in 1928 a daily average of over 
two hundred pounds of small forgings 
to Detroit by airplane. Of course, 
these were emergency orders, but the 
airplane became another factor in 
wiping out the difficulty of the Chicago 
forge plant competing in Detroit with 
Detroit companies. 


CoMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


Although better transportation is 
also a factor in decreasing the impor- 
tance of nearness to market as a manu- — 
facturing necessity, there is another © 
factor which is more important even © 
than transportation in thiscase. Most 
markets for manufactured products in 
this country are now nation-wide. 
Competitive conditions have led to the 
branding of products and national ad- 
vertising of that brand. Unless na- 
tional distribution be effective there 
is much waste in the national advertis- 
ing campaign. Both on goods which 
are sold directly to the consumer and 
those sold directly to the manufac- 
turer, service and quick delivery © 
have come to be of paramount impor- 
tance through competitive conditions. — 
The buying habits of the people of the 
United States have changed in the last 
few years. There has come into in- 
dustry what is known as hand-to- 
mouth buying. This has developed 
very largely since the business depres- 
sion of 1921 convinced jobbers and 
retailers that the last thing that it 
was profitable to do was to maintain 
large inventories of goods, in prospect 
of sales. Since many industries of the 
United States can produce a total 
product which is considerably above _ 
the normal demand for that product, it 
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manufacturing units. 


_ the people in their communities. 


have also been a factor. 
_ the shoe uppers is largely imported and 
- js tanned in seaboard cities, while the 
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follows that the manufacturer who 
gives the best service or delivery will 
get the business, prices being equal. 
This has led both to the establishment 
of a large number of distributing ware- 
houses by manufacturers, and to the 
creation of branch plants strategically 
located throughout the territories of 
greatest sales. It is also a factor in the 
development of mergers, the combined 
companies having plants in the various 


sections of the United States. 


EsTABLISHING NEw PLANTS 


In certain industries, such as cement 
manufacture, the bulk of the raw ma- 
terial and fuel which is used as well as 
the bulk of the finished product neces- 
sitates a similar wide distribution of 
Thus one of the 
largest of the cement manufacturing 


companies has over twenty factories 
in the United States. 


Many of these 
have been opened in recent years and 
have provided new sources of work for 
This 
is particularly true because cement 
plants tend to locate in the country 
near their quarries. In the present 
wide distribution of shoe manufacture 
the widespread sources of raw material 
Leather for 


leather for the soles is largely of domes- 
tic origin and is tanned in interior 
centers near large sources of supply, 
such as the stockyards of Chicago. 
It is but natural, therefore, that the 
New England shoe manufacturing 
centers have not had sufficient strength, 
because of the proximity of raw ma- 
terials, to withstand the strength of 
- some of the interior districts in labor 
_ supply and other factors. 

In most industries during the nine- 
teenth century the existence of an 
adequate skilled labor supply was an 
important factor i in the establishment 
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of a new plant. Men starting man- 
ufacturing businesses in the shoe in- 
dustry would tend to go to Massa- 
chusetts, where they could find skilled 
labor which might become the key for 
their manufacturing operations. Men 
establishing manufacturing plants to 
weave textile fabrics probably would 
go into eastern Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island, or into the Philadelphia dis- 
trict. There they could find skilled 
weavers and beamers who were neces- 
sary to the prompt production of qual- 
ity goods at low cost. Men establish- 
ing metal plants would be likely to go 
in a community where operators of 
machine tools were available. The 
skills in operating these tools were 
developed through years of apprentice- 
ship and practice in machine shops. 

The first great break from this 
scheme of location of metal working 
plants came during the period of great- 
est development in the automobile 
industry from 1910 to 1919. During 
this period, the supply of machinists 
for the automobile industry was so 
much smaller than the need, it became 
essential that old methods of manufac- 
ture be done away with, and new meth- 
ods and new machines be quickly de- 
veloped on which workers would need 
far less training than on the old ma- 
chine tools. At the present time in 
the automobile industry, special manu- 
facturing methods have been developed 
to such a point that labor is readily 
interchangeable between practically 
all mechanical operations, and there is 
little preliminary knowledge necessary 
prior to first employment in an auto- 
mobile plant. 

The great advantage, particularly 
the flexibility, which has been evi- 
denced by this method of manufacture 
in the automobile industry, has had 
a profound influence on all industries 
utilizing machine tools for mass pro- 
duction, and many industries not 
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using machine tools at all, or to a 
minor extent. Every resource of in- 
dustrial engineers and plant managers 
is today directed to the development 
of manufacturing operations which 
need a minimum of trained skill on the 
part of employees. Such effort in- 
cludes industries such as textiles, wood- 
working, shoemaking, cigar making, 
and paper making. Engineering skill 
in process development has replaced 
labor skill in process performance. 
The development of the shoe industry 
in St. Louis and Milwaukee, the de- 
velopment of the textile industry in 
the South, and the development of 
paper manufacturing in Wisconsin, all 
point to the ease of securing labor sup- 
plies in districts which are otherwise 
favorable to manufacture, in cases 
where such labor supply is not already 
available. 

The following table will indicate how 
the effect of the above factors has 
influenced migration of industries in 
recent years. The figures represent 
percentages of the total number of 
employees of each industry that the 
state named represents. This is the 
best criterion of the growth or decline 
of any given industry in a given section 
of the country. It will be noted that 
in certain industries, such as paper and 
pulp, there have been no marked in- 
creases in the number of employees 
in any given state, but rather decreases 
in all states listed. This indicates the 
general spread of the industry through- 
out the country and its growth in those 
states having small percentages of the 
total number of employees. 


PowER AN INFLUENCE IN LocaTION 


The influence of power as a factor of 
industrial location has undergone the 
greatest change in recent years. Not 
only is coal available more promptly 
today than ever before from old sources 
of supply, but many new sources have 
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been developed. Plants of any size 
were formerly dependent upon the ease 
of securing a coal supply as a means of 
power. Today executives of industry 
do not find this a problem since they 
generally use electrical energy from 
central stations of electric power com- 
panies. Whether this energy is ob- 
tained from steam plants or from water 
power plants by the electric company is 
immaterial to the industrial executive. 

Electric power is now cheap, flexible 
and can be secured easily in most lo- 
cations by merely signing a contract 
with the electric company. This has 
been one of the greatest single factors 
both in the migrations of industries 
from established industrial communities 
and in the movement of industries from 
congested city locations to the suburbs 
of cities, and into the smaller cities 
and country communities. Conversely, 
changes in fuel supply have in a few 
instances enabled industries to move 
into city locations which are more fa- 
vorable for their purposes than country 
locations. For instance, in the manu- 
facture of pig iron in blast furnaces 
different treatment of the coal has 
permitted the production of coke in 
urban communities, a thing which was 
formerly impossible with the old smoky 
beehive ovens. The by-product ovens 
now in general use emit but little smoke. 
It has therefore become natural to 
manufacture pig iron in large quanti- 
ties at the lake ports. Here the iron 
ore brought by lake boats from the 
western end of Lake Superior meets the 
coal which has been hauled from the 
coal field for manufacture into by- 
product coke. The effect of this proc- 


ess change can be noted from the fact | 


that in 1904 Pennsylvania gave em- 
ployment to 39 per cent of the blast 
furnace employees of the country, 
Ohio 15 per cent, and Illinois and Indi- 
ana only a small number, while in 1925 
Pennsylvania’s blast furnaces employed 
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PercentaGe or Tota or Particutar States To Torat Empioyees in CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1904 1909 1914 1919 1925 
(per cent) | (per cent) | (per cent) | (per cent) | (per cent) 
- Paper and Wood Pulp: 
he New York..................-2--- 18 15 15 15 14 
Massachusetts................... 17 16 15 12 11 
11 11 11 12 10 
Wisconsin. 9 9 10 ll ll 
Pennsylvania. 8 8 8 9 8 
Cotton Goods: 
Massachusetts................... 27 28 30 28 21 
Rhode Island................... 7 7 7 8 7 
New Hampshire.................. 6 5 6 5 3 
Pennsylvania...................- 4 4 3 3 3 
North Carolina.................-. ll 12 14 15 18 
South Carolina................... 11 11 12 11 14 
eer 7 7 8 9 ll 
Hosiery and Knit Goods: 
New York... 28 27 27 20 19 
Pennsylvania...................- 27 29 27 26 26 
Massachusetts. .................. 7 7 7 7 6 
Wisconsin................ + 3 4 5 6 
Boots and Shoes: 
Massachusetts. ..............04.. 43 41 40 40 29 
New York... 10 li 13 16 18 
Missouri. 6 7 9 12 
Pennsylvania.................... 5 5 6 6 5 
Wisconsin... 2 2 3 4 5 
. Foundry and Machine Shop: 
Pennsylvania...............-+..- 18 16 15 15 14 
13 12 1l 12 
12 12 14 15 14 
9 9 10 10 10 
Massachusetts. 7 8 9 6 5 
Connecticut. 6 6 4 4 + 
New Jersey... . 5 5 5 5 5 
3 4 5 8 8 
2 2 3 4 4 
Automobiles, including Bodies and 
Parts: 
Michigan. 22 32 51 50 53 
22 15 14 18 10 
Wisconsin... 4 5 4 4 4 
New York... 15 11 10 6 
Pennsylvania.................... 4 4 2 4 4 


_ only 27 per cent of the employees, Ohio actly the point within an area at which 
25 per cent, and Illinois and Indiana a company would locate its plant. 


nearly 15 per cent. Inducements such as relief from taxes 
. may have hastened the invasion of 
Orner INFLUENCING Factors particular sections of the country by 


Local conditions have always been a_ certain industries, but they have not 
very great factor in determining ex- been the primary cause. Business and 
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financial leaders in the South have 
made a definite effort to secure the 
removal of textile companies from the 
North to the South, and to this extent 
local conditions have probably been a 
larger factor in this removal than in 
most migrations. However, induce- 
ments and urgings come not only from 
those who would indirectly profit from 
the growth of manufacturing industry 
in the South, but by those who would 
directly benefit, such as electric power 
companies. 

One of the greatest changes in loca- 
tion in manufacturing industries in 
recent years has been the movement 
from congested city areas to suburban 
and small town locations. As has al- 
ready been noted this has largely been 
made possible by developments in the 
transportation field, but there have 
been other factors influencing it. Al- 
though this type of migration has not 
changed the major area in which a 
product is made, it has had great effect 
on the social and economic life of people 
in all particular manufacturing re- 
gions. The better working conditions 
which are made possible by the light 
and airy one-story buildings which 
may be erected on the cheap land away 
from high property values has meant 
much for the health of employees and 
for lower production costs. The better 
and cheaper living conditions and the 


a 


urge towards ownership of an automo- f! 
bile which are experienced by employ- 
ees of the outlying factory are all fac- 
tors of great importance in the remak- 
ing of American social life. 

Although the United States is still 
a great agricultural nation the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries in 
new locations has made nearly every — 
section of the country interested in the — 
problems of manufacturing, and inter-— 
ested in getting new companies to lo- 
cate in their territory. This influence 
has been felt not only in the new com- 
munities, but in the old communities 
where chambers of commerce have been 
awakened to the necessity of inducing 
new manufacturing organizations to — 
locate within their borders. The . 
South is as conscious of fundamental - 
political problems affecting manufac- 
turing as the New England states have ; 
been in the past. That this has in- | 
fluenced our political life is indicated ‘ 
by the results of the last presidential — 
election. New alignments, politi- 


cally, may be expected from the 
new locations of manufacturing in- | 
dustries which have been developed. 
The economic, social, and political 
life of the people of the United States z : 
is closely bound up with the signi- 
ficant changes which have been occur- 
ring in the basic factors of menmeeens 
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covering the leading crops. 


The Outlook for Crop Insurance 


By G. Wricut HorrMan 
Assistant Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 


University of Pennsylvania 


ROP insurance is still very much 
What 
promised to be, a few years ago, at 
least a partial solution to the farm 
problem continues only as a promise. 
Tt should not be implied from this that 
this form of insurance has lost ground; 
rather it has, in fact, decidedly gained 
ground in variety and continuity of 
But it has not been 
applied on a wide scale to any one of 
our major crops since the pioneer 
experiments of 1917 and 1920, and it is 
in the major crops that the demand 
for permanent help is most urgently 
needed. 

The writer reviewed in an article in 
The Annals for January, 1925,' what 
had been accomplished in the field of 
crop insurance up to that time. In 


the form of a blanket coverage, aside 
from a minor experiment in 1899, two 


important attempts had been made, in 
1917 and in 1920, to write this line 
Neither 
attempt succeeded and for very definite 
reasons which will be touched upon 
later. Following these attempts, ef- 
forts were directed to the citrus fruit 
and truck gardening crops, with par- 
ticular attention to the single hazard 
of frost. While efforts in this field 
were not, up to 1925, particularly 
successful as a financial venture for the 
insurer, they did not cost the under- 
writing companies a great sum and 
promised to develop a profitable field 
if they were able to correct some 


1 Hoffman, G. Wright, “Crop Insurance—Its 
Recent Accomplishments and Its Possibilities,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1925, pp. 94-120. 


defects which their experience had 
developed. 


EXTENT oF Crop INSURANCE 


At the close of 1928, three companies 
continue to write crop insurance in 
selected areas and for selected crops. 
This does not include, of course, the 
long list of companies writing hail 
insurance. This latter risk has now 
been successfully covered for many 
years and is well established. The 
three companies are attempting to 
successfully write a contract covering 
a major part or all of the long list of 
hazards to growing crops including 
drought, excess moisture, plant disease, 
insect pests, etc. It is a broad cover- 
age of this type that is usually referred 
to as crop insurance, and it is because 
it does cover such a wide range of risk 
that it has been found particularly 
difficult to successfully write. 

The areas and crops in which this 
insurance has been placed during 
the past four years include several 
states of the South and the Pacific 
Coast. The crops include citrus fruit 
in Florida, several kinds of truck 
garden crops such as tomatoes, celery, 
and peas, in the Carolinas and Georgia 
particularly. Less recently rice and 
sugar cane were covered in Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas. On the Pacific 
Coast, insurance is now available for 
a wide variety of crops and covering a 
long list of crop hazards, and during 
the past season a fair volume of busi- 
ness was written. The list of crops 
includes citrus fruit in the South, truck 
garden crops through the central part 
of the coast and i in the northern states 


° 
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of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
grain and deciduous fruit. 

But the length and variety of this 
list presents a more formidable ap- 
pearance than it should. It is like the 
college whose catalog offers many 
courses but whose students are few. 
Compared with other lines of insur- 
ance, or with the possibilities of the 
field, this line of insurance has little 
more than made a start, 


INSURANCE HANDLED THROUGH 
CobPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


We have already noted the fact that 
crop insurance in recent years has been 
localized principally in the two areas 
of the South Atlantic States and the 
Pacific Coast, and that it is being 
placed mainly on fruit and vegetables 
and not on the major crops. This 
concentration in limited areas and in 
crops yielding a high value per acre 
has afforded the advantage of careful 
supervision on the part of the com- 
pany, a weakness which could not be 
overcome, in widely writing the line, 
without considerable expense. 

To further aid in adequate super- 
vision, the insurance in the South 
Atlantic area is also being placed 
through farm associations rather than 
directly with individual farmers. This 
has been accomplished through the use 
of a blanket contract between the 
insurance company and the codperative 
association acting as agent for the 
individual farmers, which contract 
serves as a master policy for the entire 
risk. The inclusion of a particular risk 
is then evidenced by the issuance of 
a certificate to the farmer and, upon its 
approval by the company, he is insured 
subject to all of the stipulations and 
conditions of the master policy. The 
company thus deals directly with only 
one party and it is responsible only to 
this association. 

The advantage of this method can 
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easily be seen. The responsibility of | q 
the association is much greater than 
the average of its members as individ- 
uals. It is, also, in a far better position | 

to bring to the insurance company a i 
group of responsible applicants than 

the company could obtain through — 7 
direct solicitation. 


Crepit 


To a considerable extent, also, it has 
become the practice in the South 
Atlantic area to use crop insurance to — 
obtain more liberal credit facilities. 
The policy may be taken out by a 
bank or finance corporation directly, — 
or it may be taken out by a farm 
association, and through the use of a 
loss payable clause, the proceeds of 
any loss assigned to the lender. In 
either case the immediate benefit of 
the insurance goes to the lending 
company but to the extent that the 
borrower’s obligation is cancelled he is 
enabled to carry on another year. 
The ultimate benefit of the insurance | 
thus rebounds to the grower. Where 
the policy is taken out by the bank or 
finance corporation, the borrower has ; 
to pay not only the usual rate of | 4 
interest for his money but also from 
5 per cent to 10 per cent more for the | 
insurance; or if taken out by the 
grower through his association this 
extra insurance premium is paid to the 
insurance company directly instead of 
through the lender. This seems like 
a rether high total rate for the grower 
to pay, but it is paid only upon | 
advances to meet current crop expenses 
such as fertilizer and seed. And in : 
view of the fact that, without the 
insurance, borrowing on his crop 
prospect through open accounts with 
local merchants would also be expensive © 
with no compensation if his crop turns | 
out to be a total loss, it is felt to be 
not only safer but, in the long run, less 


expensive. 
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Crop policies used as a basis for 
credit and taken out by associations 
of growers are comparatively new and, 
being used for a variety of crops and to 


‘meet a wide range of requirements, are 


not as yet fully standardized. They 
usually insure, however, the main 
risks to which the crop is subject and 
for an amount sufficient to cover the 
prime costs of production. The usual 
hazards covered include drought, ex- 
cess moisture, wind damage, insect 
and disease damage. Frost and freeze 
or hail may also be included or, as is 
usually the case, written under a 
separate form. The policy invariably 
denies liability on the part of the 
company for a group of undesirable 
contingencies. These include items 
relating to negligence on the part of 
the grower in properly taking care of 
his crop, difficulties growing out of the 
marketing of the crop, loss by fire, or 
quarantine or from any cause not 
specifically insured against. 

While the contract generally states 
the maximum liability of the company 
per acre of crop covered, it is usual to 
add a clause further limiting payment 
to actual expenses. Thus one policy 
reads: 


This company shall not be liable for any 
greater amount of loss or damage per acre 
than the amount per acre which the assured 
has actually advanced to the grower, and 
which the grower has actually spent in 
making, and harvesting his crop, up to the 
date of occurrence of loss or damage. 


There are, in addition, provisions 
outlining the procedure to be followed 
in the adjustment of any loss, the 
salvaging of the damaged crop, the 
keeping of accurate and complete 
records of all sales, together with the 
usual provisions common to insurance 
contracts. 

This epitome of the provisions com- 
mon to crop contracts now being 
used does not adequately show the 
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complications which frequently arise 
in the adjustment of losses. What 
the farmer would like is a contract 
which will assure him, in the event of 
a full crop, or a partial crop, or a total 
failure, that he will receive from the 
sale of his crop, or from the insurance 
company, or from both, a sum sufficient 
to cover his expenses in growing his 
crop. This the company is glad to 
grant if his expenses are sufficiently 
small. But there is always present 
the possibility that, even with a good 
crop, expenses will exceed market 
value. In such a situation the tend- 
ency is to assert that the crop has 
been damaged by one of the enumer- 
ated hazards and claim the difference 
between the market value of the 
crop and the amount of the insurance. 
To avoid this “human equasion” 
element, the company is particularly 
careful to see that the amount of 
insurance granted per acre is a con- 
servative percentage of the probable 
market value of the crop. 

An illustration will help to make this 
point clear. Suppose grower K is in 
the truck garden business. He needs 
credit to meet his current expenses 
which is obtained by mortgaging and 
insuring his prospective crop in favor 
of the finance corporation granting the 
credit. At prevailing prices and with 
an average yield, he should have a 
crop worth $120 per acre and his oper- 
ating expenses will probably be not 
more than $70 per acre. In a case 
of this sort, the insurance company 
might conservatively grant insurance 
to cover these expenses so that the 
lender would be protected up to the 
amount of its advances, and the grower, 
in the event of failure, would at least 
have his bare outlays met. 

In the illustration here presented 
two points deserve emphasis. The 
first is that, for most crops, the margin 
of difference between current outlays 
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and market value is not as large in 
percentage as the illustration given. 
For fruit and produce, where the value 
per acre is high, there is a fairly wide 
margin, and it is for this reason that 
insurance can be granted for these 
crops. But for the leading crops of 
cotton and grain, the margin is much 
narrower both in dollars and in per- 
centage, and to attempt to write 
insurance covering current expenses 
would be much more hazardous. 
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The second point of importance in 
the illustration relates to the probable 
course of the price of the commodity 
during the period insured. If the 
assumption of prevailing prices fails 
to hold true as the season advances, 
the margin of difference between 
expenses and market value may be- 
come very small or be wholly wiped 
out. And this can occur despite the 
fact that the crop is of average size. 
In such a case the grower is likely to 
claim damage due to one of the many 
physical hazards insured against. If 
the claim is met the company is in 
reality paying for loss due to a risk 
not enumerated in the contract, the 
amount of the claim being the differ- 
ence between the shipping-point value 
of the crop marketed and the amount 
of the insurance (or expenses incurred 
if smaller). In many cases, and par- 
ticularly if the crop is substantially 
damaged, the payment of this type 
of claim is unavoidable. 

This is a sensitive point with the 
companies who have experimented 
with this line. The thought is general 
with them that as far as possible 
the price hazard should be avoided. 
This is due in part to a belief that 
price insurance is, in a measure, 
synonymous with profits insurance and 
that the latter is unsound in principle. 
It is due in part, also, to the adverse 
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experience of 1920 when insurance was 
widely written on grain and cotton. 
Because of the precipitous decline in 
prices that year, large losses were | 
sustained. ‘To avoid this particular 
hazard, novel and, at times, devious 
provisions have been inserted in the — 
contract. In some instances this has | 
caused ambiguity; in others it has led 


to dissatisfaction on the part of the __ 


insured at the time of adjustment. 
In this connection, there is being 
tried a plan of insurance on the 
Pacific Coast that deserves careful 
consideration. 
plicated, the contract is clear and _~ 
effectively eliminates the hazard of a — 
price decline. 


Paciric Coast Crop CONTRACT 


A determined effort is being made on 
the Pacific Coast to successfully work 
out a plan of crop insurance. Judging 
from the volume of business written 
during 1928, its distribution and the 
loss experience, more than average 
success is being attained. The pioneer 
work being done in this section is 
significant because of the wide range 
of crops being insured and the variety 
of protection being offered. The policy 
contract is of particular interest be- 
cause of the manner in which the 
price hazard is handled and in general 
because it represents an attempt to 
work out a successful standardized 
form. 

Several of the western states, in- 
cluding Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
California and Arizona, have been 
organized by crops and by areas with 
appropriate schedules of rates. The 
crops covered include a long list among 
which are: citrus fruit, deciduous fruit, 
root crops, truck crops, grain and 
cotton. It will not be possible here 
to do more than describe the salient 
points of the contract in use at the 
present time. Because of the variety 
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- of crops covered and the range of risks 
= ee the contract is a rather long 
one. Being still in the experimental 
stage it ic also rather heavily burdened 


with special stipulations and war- 


insuring agreements” 

the insured the privilege of selecting a 
type of cover particularly adapted to 
his locality and crop. This series 
includes the following groups: 


pests; and disease. 

B. Frost or freeze—spring. 
«See. C. Frost or freeze—winter. 
D. Drought—subnormal pre- 
cipitation. 

See. E. Drought—failure of wells, 
lant breakdowns and 
Drought—failure of irri 

tion any cause. 

J ee Sec. G. or seepage. 


Exactly what is covered by each of 
these groups is carefully defined and 
fixed by provisions in the contract. 
Sections A and D are of particular 
importance to field crops, while B and 
C apply especially to horticultural 
crops. The last three groups are of 
benefit only in special situations. For 
each class of coverage elected, a 
premium charge is made, the amount 
per $100 of insurance varying widely 
between the various crops and regions. 

It will aid in understanding the 
provisions of the policy to explain the 
additional features in the form of an 
illustration. Let us suppose that 
farmer K desires to insure 200 acres of 
wheat against the hazards enumerated 
in Sections A and D and that the basic 
rates for these two covers for his 
locality are $2.50 and $2.00 respec- 
tively. His total basic rate would 
then be $4.50 per $100 of insurance. 
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From this rate specified deductions 
may be made for the fulfillment of 
certain conditions which decrease the 
hazard, and a surcharge is made if g 
larger percentage of the estimated 
yield than that covered by the basic 
rate is insured. We will omit both 
deductions and surcharge and assume 
the net rate to be $4.50. 

The applicant is then asked to state 
the number of bushels per acre which 
his crop, if an average one, will likely 
yield, and to estimate the average 
f.o.b. price for the season which we will 
assume for our illustration to be 2% 
bushels per acre for the yield and $1.10 
per bushel for the f.o.b. price. At 
the basic rate, the company then 
agrees to insure 50 per cent of this 
estimated yield. The amount of in- 
surance would be 10 bushels X $1.10 
per bushel X 200 acres, or $2,200 and 

The company thus grants the in- 
sured a 50 per cent coverage amounting 
in the illustration to $11 per acre and, 
to the extent that his crop does not turn 
out to be worth that amount, it agrees 
to make up the difference. In the 
event of damage occurring early in 
the season, a graded percentage only 
of this amount is paid since the crop 
outlay up to that point has not been 
fully incurred. 

The company’s liability may be 
further reduced by the clause referred 
to in the preceding section designed 
to eliminate the hazard of a decline in 
market price. This clause reads as 
follows: 


In the event that the amount of loss or 
damage to the crops, or any part thereof, 
herein described by the perils hereunder 
insured against shall warrant claim here- 
under in accordance with the terms and 
conditions hereof, in case it shall be deter- 
mined upon the adjustment of any such 
loss that the actual average of the market 
prices per unit (f.0.b. at the warehousing, 
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At 


marketing or shipping point named in 
4, on the face of the assured’s 
ion for this insurance during the 
six months period next preceding the 
termination date of this insurance on any 
such crop) paid for crops of like and kind 
and of quality and grade similar to that 
which said crops would have produced, 
had no such loss or damage thereto oc- 
curred, is less than the average price per 
unit estimated by the assured in the ap- 
plication for this insurance, the amount of 
insurance applyi ing per unit thereon shall 
be reduced in the same proportion that the 
ascertained deficiency in such actual 
average price per unit bears to the es- 
timated average price per unit, the amount 
of insurance applying per acre and, or on 
such crop to be reduced in the same 
proportion, and ratable portion of the 
premium to be returned to the assured in 
the event of such reduction in the amount 
of insurance. 

This clause places the insurance on 
a basis of indemnity for physical 
damage only and removes from the 
contract any possibility of paying for 
damage at a price above the prevailing 
level. It is not unduly harsh, how- 
ever, since the average price for the 
previous six months is used. Since 
the limit of insurance is only 50 per 
cent of an average crop this provision 
would rarely be used in any event. 

There are clauses in the policy which 
give precision to the contract and 
others designed to meet particular prob- 
lems, but they include details which 
need not be reviewed here. The prem- 
ium rates vary widely, being as low as 
25 cents per $100 of insurance for risks 
included under particular sections of 
the contract; and, if all of the hazards 
were covered for certain truck crops, 
the rates for some sections would run 
as high as $18 per $100 of insurance. 


STABILIZATION OF INCOME 
The remainder of this article will be 


devoted to a consideration of proposals 
and problems in the field of insurance 
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relating to the present eghiineih. 

situation. Viewed as a broad prob- -~ 
lem, what the farmer needs is stability —_ 

of income. It is far better, both from 
an individual as well as a social point 
of view, to have an income each year _ 
of $3,000 than to have two years of ee 
$6,000 .each followed by three of _ 
$1,000 each. The first situation ‘per-— 
mits of careful planning and provision 
for the future; the second stimulates = 


followed by a reaction bringing with it —_ 
general unrest. 


weather, plant and animal Siiees 
and price. The first and most obvious _ 
line of attack would be to control these _ 
fundamental causes. But, to date, 
this has proven to be a difficult task 
and particularly with reference to 
weather and price. A measure of — 
success has been attained in adapting © 
crops to unfavorable localities, but we _ 
continue to be in large measure de- — 
pendent upon the vagaries of climate; 
nor has there been as yet any notable — 
development in the long-range fore-— 
casting of weather. The control of 
prices is still more difficult. Supply — 
is the leading determinant of price for —__ 
farm crops and here again variations 
are in part occasioned by weather Ps 
conditions being only in part man- 
made. Nor has our knowledge of 
price forecasting advanced to a point — 
where it can be widely used in pre- 
dicting price changes to advantage. 
To what extent, then, can we meet — ef 


means of insurance? Broadly 
ing, insurance includes not only the © is. 
assumption and distribution of risk, 


but also its elimination wherever — 
possible. With reference to the farm — 
problem, a determined effort has 


already been made, and it is fair to 
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ss assume that it will continue to be 
to meet this problem by elimina- 
i _- But we cannot look to this 
source for sufficient additional help 
4 _ in the immediate future to meet the 
If, then, insurance is to 
_ provide a method it must be based on 
: the principle of distribution of risk. 
have already reviewed the 
, progress which has been made in this 
3 country in the distribution of farm 
risk through crop insurance. This 
has met with a fair degree of success in 
local situations, but as a national 
program applied to our major crops, 
it has yet to be given a thorough trial. 
An attempt was made in 1917, prin- 
cipally in the Dakotas, to insure grain. 
It resulted in loss because of the in- 
competancy of agents in accepting 
risks. Another attempt was made in 
1920 to insure the major crops and it 
hi was a failure, in part due to an adverse 
selection of risks and in part to a 
faulty plan of insurance. But while 
these experiments were financially 
unsuccessful, they serve, with the 
experience gained in selected crops and 
areas since 1920, to suggest desirable 
elements in any broad program de- 
signed to supply insurance. They 
also serve to remind one of points 
which should be avoided in any 
contemplated plan. Occasion is here 
wy taken to offer one or two suggestions 
a. regarding such a plan. 
Tyre or CoMPANY 
Companies writing crop insurance 
on a large scale should be organized 
primarily for that purpose. Losses 
sustained in the past in this line have 
been by fire insurance companies 
writing this form only as a minor side 
line. Delegating the entire work of 
writing and supervising the insurance, 
including the final adjustmert of 
losses, to a general agent, the company 
relieved itself of all responsibility 


beyond the crediting of premiums and 

the debiting of losses; and it hoped at 
the end of the year to find a credit 
balance. This is not intended as a 
criticism of the general agency plan 
but of the attitude of the company 
back of the agent or agents. To bea 
success, the insurance must be a vital 
part of the company’s business as wel] 
as that of the agents. Treating the 
field only as a possible source of 
additional income will not accomplish 
this. 

Companies should be of the cor- 
porate type with a popular subscrip- 
tion of the stock. To the extent that 
the original issues were not fully 
subscribed for, the Federal Govern- 
ment might purchase this balance to 
be disposed of later at the purchase 
price as demand developed. There 
are ample precedents for this procedure 
by the Government and it would 
assure the successful launching of the 
companies and at the same time leave 
them under private control and manage- 
ment. 

Legislation necessary to carry out 
this plan would need to include de- 
tailed provision for the formation of 
agricultural insurance companies along 
commodity lines. There might be, 
for example, two companies for cotton, 
two for wheat, one each for corn, oats, 
rye and barley and for certain other 
crops and regions as the situation 
demanded. Each company would then 
devote its entire attention to the 
working out of sound forms of in- 
surance to fit the particular needs of 
its crop and region including forms for 
fire, hail, frost and freeze, flood, 
damage by wind and storm, drought, 
loss of live stock, as well as the broader 
blanket coverages including a wide 
range of risk. For each form an 
appropriate premium would be charged. 
To aid in the distribution of risk 
between crops from year to yeal, 
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there should be a partial inter-holding 
of stock, or a pooling of excess profit 
above a minimum percentage of divi- 
dend allowed to those companies 
having for a particular year a favorable 
experience. 

To this suggestion critics are likely 
to inquire about those years during 
which all of the companies might 
sustain losses above premiums re- 
ceived. This could happen and it is 
conceivable that it might continue to 
the ultimate failure of the plan. But 
since Congress has apparently decided 
to provide a fund of $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 to be used under some 
program of stabilization, it may rea- 
sonably be urged that the above plan 
could involve no greater loss than 
other projects being advanced while 
promising to provide a far more 
permanent and, in the long run, sat- 
isfactory solution. 

A company formed for that par- 
ticular purpose and writing in a 
particular crop is bound to acquire 
a more intimate knowledge of the 
details of the business than would 
otherwise be possible. Herein lies 
one of the most fundamental diffi- 
culties in the successful writing of 
agricultural forms of insurance, the 
acquiring of a detailed knowledge of 
the facts of each insured risk. To an 
equal extent this is sure to be a funda- 
mental difficulty in the application of 
any plan of agricultural relief. Long- 
range farm relief in any form is certain 
to be an aid to the inefficient farmer 
and the dishonest farmer at the ex- 
pense of the efficient and honest. 
Agricultural stabilization, if it is to 
be a success, must result in equalizing 
income not between farmers nor be- 
tween crops, but between years for 
each individual farmer. To accom- 
plish this, close and continued analysis 
must be a fundamental part of the 
plan. 


Ca 
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It is not possible here to enter into 
the separate phases of a contract in 
a comprehensive plan of insurance. 
The writer is of the belief, however, 
that there should be included in some 
form, for selected periods of time 
and under carefully defined conditions, 
insurance covering the hazard of a 
pronounced market decline in price. 
This would doubtless necessitate the 
carrying of a portion of the crop for 
certain seasons by certain companies 
and would require that they make 
definite provision therefor either in the 
formation of a department for that 
purpose or in the organization of sub- 
sidiary companies. 

No program of agricultural stabiliza- 
tion is more than a partial plan which 
does not include the effective handling 
of the price hazard. The most obvious 
method of insuring this risk is to 
guarantee the insured a crop worth 
so many dollars per acre at harvest 
time and have the insurance come 
into force after the crop is under way. 
The company would then need to 
reckon the natural hazards and the 
price hazard for only a limited period 
of time. 

The amount of insurance per acre 
should be a conservative fraction of its 
estimated value at harvest time. If 
more than this, premiums would be- 
come prohibitive and the temptation 
to use the insurance as a means of 
profit would be strong. Attempts 
have been made, and suggestions 
advanced, to insure costs of production. 
But this is unsound both in principle 
and practice. Were it undertaken, 
such a plan would only encourage 
extravagance and overproduction; but 
it is impossible to determine what 
constitutes cost of production per 
acre. It might be a good selling point 
to call insurance —— a cer- 
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tain value per acre “investment in- 
surance” and to point out that this 
sum will be sufficient to meet the 
major part of the insured’s current 
costs, but this is an entirely different 
matter from attempting to estimate, 
even roughly, the actual costs for 
particular cases and cover them by 
insurance. 

Following the harvesting of the 
crop, the price hazard might be sepa- 
rately insured, though this is not an 
essential element to a comprehensive 
plan of insurance. Such a feature 
has been included as a part of the 
more recent McNary-Haugen bills 
including the one before Congress at 
the present time. This proposal was 
worked out by the president of a 
prominent cotton growers’ association 
and provides for the insuring of the 
supplies being currently carried for- 
ward by such an association against a 
decline in the average market price 
of the commodity during the period 
carried. 

The association, beginning with the 
harvesting of the crop, receives from 
its members various quantities of 
cotton and, from time to time, as the 
season advances and favorable op- 
portunity affords, sells the supplies. 
Against the quantities it receives, it is 
able to borrow and safely advance to 
its members from 65 to 70 per cent of 
the prevailing market price. It is 
pointed out that were it able to obtain 
insurance guaranteeing that the aver- 
age selling price of the association’s 
cotton will not be less than the average 
price at the time of the receipt of the 
cotton, a larger percentage might be 
borrowed and safely advanced to the 
growers and that frequently this ad- 
ditional percentage is so important at 
harvest time to the member that he 
will sell elsewhere for cash if it cannot 
be advanced. 


thought, appears rather hazardous for 
the insurer. But it should be borne 
in mind that the seasonal trend of 
spot prices is upward and this element 
operates to the insurer’s advantage, 
To assure reliability in determining 
gains or losses, New Orleans prices are 
to be used. 

As each delivery is made to the as- 
sociation, it is multiplied by the New 
Orleans average spot price of middling 
cotton and at the end of the crop year, 
on the following August 15, the 
aggregate value of all deliveries can 
then be determined by simply summing 
the values of all daily deliveries to the 
association. Similarly the aggregate 
of all sales for the crop year, using 
New Orleans prices, can be calculated. 
The insurer is liable only for years in 
which the aggregate sales figure is less 
than the aggregate deliveries figure. 
From calculations extending back thirty 
years, the author of the plan has found 
that the average loss per pound 
amounts to only 4 cent per pound 
when three war years are eliminated. 
By loading this figure 100 per cent, 
the premium charge would still be 
very reasonable. 

The proposal just reviewed is con- 
structive in character and deserves 
careful consideration. It would serve 
as a valuable supplement to any 
general program of insuring growing 
crops. 
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Crop insurance has never been 
given a broad, thoroughgoing trial. 
As a solution to the problem of sta- 
bility of farm income, it deserves such 
a trial. It may not be applicable to 
all farm products nor to all of the many 
hazards, nor to all localities. Nor is 


it advanced as a method of providing a 
general increase to farm income. But 
it should serve in the regions and for 
those crops in wien the need is great- 
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est and it should give to the insured a 
more balanced and dependable income. 

To successfully put into practice 
such a program will require not only 
the creation of the appropriate ma- 
chinery but also the development of 
a proper attitude on the part of the 
insured. Insurance in all its forms 
must be sold. And the selling consists 
of proving to the insured that a de- 
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pendable income with a measure of 
safety is far better in the long run, than 
a large income for some years with a 
deficit for others. To put across this 
idea with the farmer, whose business 
life is of necessity a highly speculative 
one, is not an easy task. But it is by 
no means an impossible one, and there 
is ample evidence to show that properly 
presented it would be met with Savor. 
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_ The General Property Tax as a Factor in the Un 
factory Agricultural Situation 


By F. P. Weaver 
> tthe _ Professor of Agricultural Economics, Pennsylvania State College 


HE major adjustments in farming 

which have been necessitated by 
the changed economic conditions exist- 
ing since the World War must, no 
doubt, be made within the farmer’s own 
gates. Inthese adjustments the farmer 
has little to expect from legislation that 
will help him except the continued 
availability of such technical and eco- 
nomic information as will enable him 
to make the necessary changes most 
wisely. 

Of the things that are outside the 
farmer’s own gates, those with which 
he can not hope to cope successfully as 
an individual, and for which govern- 
ment aid must be invoked if relief is to 
come, the most outstanding problem is 
that caused by the excessive tax burden 
on farm property in general and, es- 
pecially, on farm realestate. No prob- 
lem which confronts the farmer has so 
much ethical and economic justification 
for relief by legislation as has the tax 
problem. Adjustments in bases for 
taxation to keep pace with changes in 
the types and sources of incomes of the 
people, like most economic adjust- 
ments, are at least one or two genera- 
tions behind the changes to which these 
adjustments tend to conform. The 
general property tax, at one time the 
sole source of income to the ruling class, 
still constitutes too large a share of the 
source of all taxes. 

Not only is too large a share of all tax 
burdens resting upon general property 
but, because of administrative difficul- 
ties, real estate bears an undue share of 
the general property tax due to the 
inherent difficulty of reaching all in- 


In relation to the volume of business 
carried on, agriculture is outstanding 
among all modern occupations for the 
large amount of real estate that is used 
in its connection. Farm surveys and 
farm accounts throughout the United 
States show that the average farm turns 
its entire capital about once in six 
years. The farmers of Pennsylvania 
in 1925, with an invested capital of one 
and one-half billions of dollars, of 
which almost one and one-quarter bil- 
lions was in land and buildings, pro- 
duced products worth $318,700,000. 
All products were valued at only a 
trifle more than 20 per cent of the 
invested capital and at just about 
one-fourth of the estimated value of 
land and buildings in Pennsylvania 
farms. 

With this return per dollar of in- 
vested capital in agriculture, note the 
following comparisons: The motion pic- 
ture industry in America had invested 
in 1925 just about the same amount of 
money as was invested in Pennsylvania 
farming, $1,250,000,000 in theatres and 
$250,000,000 in studios and distribution 
offices. The box receipts in this coun- 
try, however, were more than twice the 
gross value of all farm products pro- 
duced in this state, and in addition, 
there was considerable revenue from 
the use of American pictures in foreign 
countries.‘ In proportion to capital 
invested the total gross revenue to the 
American moving picture industry was, 
therefore, about three times as high as 
for Pennsylvania agriculture. 

The manufacturing industry, on the 


1 Johnston, William A., The Annals, Vol. 
No. 217, Nov., 1926. 
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other hand annually produces manu- = 
factured goods valued at approximately _ 


100 per cent of the capital invested 
in manufacturing. In this state, it 
amounted to $6,900,000,000 in 1925.2 
This can not all be considered as the 

value produced by manufacturing 
but deducting the value of the raw ma- 
terials entering into manufactured 

, we find that there was in 1925 
an addition of value of about three bil- 
lions of dollars with invested capital of 
about eight billions, but with actual 
cash value of the property assets of 
three and one-half billions. 

The construction industry, which 
uses practically no real estate, had in 
Pennsylvania in 1922 about $125,000,- 
000 invested and produced a volume of 
new construction valued at over $400,- 
000,000.2 Here again, allowance must 
be made for a larger ratio of raw ma- 
terials to finished product than in farm- 
ing. 

In spite of such allowance, however, 
these examples serve to illustrate the 
large investment in property, especially 
in real estate, by farmers in proportion 
to the gross value of all production, as 
compared with other industries. An 
industry that approximates farming in 
this respect is the mining industry and 
the tax burden carried by mining 
consumes approximately as large a 
share of income as in the case of agri- 
culture. 

Since farming, of necessity, uses a 
relatively large amount of reai estate it 
follows quite logically that relief from 
excessive tax burdens for agriculture 
must come in the direction of a keener 
recognition of other types of incomes as 
sources of more taxes and through a 
gradual shifting of some of the burden 
now carried by real estate to other 
sources of income. 


? Census of Manufactures. 


* Pennsylvania Dept. of Agr., Gen. Bull. 437, 
p. 63. 


Unequat BurpENS 


While the tax laws in Pennsylvania, 
where the writer has carried on most of 
his tax studies, differ from those of 
other states, especially in that Pennsyl- 
vania has no general property tax for 
state purposes, it is true, however, in 
most portions of the United States, as 
it is in Pennsylvania, that the large 
bulk of the taxes which farmers pay 
goes to maintain schools, roads and 
local government in his own country.‘ 
The farmer’s tax problem is, therefore, 
peculiarly a local one but in spite of 
that fact one which does not admit of 
local solution. 

Studies conducted during 1925 and 
1926 show that in some townships in 
Pennsylvania taxes for local schools and 
roads equal the entire earning capacity 
of all the real estate in those townships.® 
A deed to an average farm in those 
townships, therefore, has no income 
value to the owner and the price paid 
for the farm simply represents a bonus 
or a bounty paid for the privilege of 
working on that farm at the wages of an 
average hired man in that community. 

One must not assume, however, that 
since the taxes paid are for local pur- 
poses entirely and levied by the local 
people themselves, they must be ethical. 
A study of farm families in Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, where marginal 
conditions are quite prevalent, although 
far from general, shows that 60 per cent 
of the children educated in the rural 
schools of the county leave the county 
upon or before reaching maturity. 
Since, with improved methods of farm- 
ing and the more extensive use of farm 
machinery, es well as gas and electric 
power on farms, a constantly smaller 
proportion of the population is ade- 
quate to do the necessary farming, it 

* 1924 Yearbook, U. S. Dept. of Agr., pp. 273- 
274. 

* Pennsylvania Dept. of Agr. Gen. Bull. 487. 
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follows that the rural schools are con- 
stantly training more of the future lead- 
ers of the towns and cities, than the 
towns and cities train for the rural sec- 
tions. The more densely settled cen- 
ters of population, therefore, not only 
have a moral responsibility for the sup- 
port of the rural schools, but they also 
have a selfish interest in the main- 
tenance of schools of a high character 
in the rural sections. 

A survey of the members of three 
leading service clubs in 14 Pennsyl- 
vania boroughs and cities shows that 
approximately 40 per cent of the lead- 
ers in the business and professional life 
of the town, who are members of serv- 
ice clubs, received their public school 
training in rural schools, while only 344 
per cent of them had given any service 
whatever to rural sections before going 
to town. 

The responsibility of the state in 
equalizing the burden for the support 
of schools has been recognized for a 
number of years, and more recently in 
the case of roads and: bridges. The dis- 
tribution of state aid on a basis gradu- 
ated inversely to the ratio of property 
values to the number of school teachers 
employed in a district is a recognition of 
this principle. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, districts which have less than 
$50,000 worth of taxable property for 
every school teacher in the district re- 
ceive 75 per cent of the minimum sal- 
ary required by law to be paid to school 
teachers. Those districts having be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 worth of 
taxable property receive 60 per cent 
and those having over $100,000 worth, 
only 50 per cent of the minimum salary. 


STATE AND FeperRAL AID 


" While the evils of bureaucratic and 
over-centralized control, which fre- 
quently accompany state and federal 
aid, are fully recognized and even de- 
plored, there seems to be no other 


workable method wee at the pres. 
ent time for relief to over-taxed sections 
except to so develop the system of state 
and federal aid for both schools and 
roads that the burden remaining to be 
carried by the local people would con. 
sume about the same percentage of 
property incomes in all sections of the 
country. 

Until this percentage is at the most 
no greater than the percentage of in- 
come required from those groups which 
pay most of the federal and state direct 
taxes, the rural sections are not receiy- 
ing the amount of aid to which they are 
entitled. 

Not only would state and federal aid 
to this extent be justifiable because of 
the interest which the states and the na- 
tion as a whole have in the character of 
training which children receive in the 
public schools and also in the main- 
tenance of highways that permit of the 
development of the natural resources of 
the country, but also because very con- 
siderable portions of the taxable in- 
comes in the large centers of population 
owe their true source to the industries 
located all over the United States and 
to the trade carried on with the people 
of the whole nation. 

That “State Aid” has not been grow- 
ing in any alarming fashion in recent 
years, as some would have us think, is 
indicated by a study of the amount of 
aid for schools extended by the state of 
Pennsylvania to 100 rural school dis- 
tricts. These districts were selected 
somewhat at random but so chosen as 
to guarantee the rural character of the 
districts selected. The current ex- 
penses for operating schools in these 
100 townships had risen by 1926, to 425 
per cent of the cost in 1900,* while state 
aid to these same districts was only 295 

per cent of what they received in 1900. 
Local taxes for school purposes have, 
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therefore, risen to 535 per cent of the 
1900 levy since a larger and larger share 
of the expense had to be carried by local 
taxes. Not only is the state carrying a 
much smaller share of the current ex- 
penses now than in 1900, but there has 
been a constant lagging during the en- 
tire period. Most of these schools are 
operated on the basis of minimum 
standards laid down by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
expenses, therefore, do not ‘constitute 
any voluntary response on the part of 
the local school boards to over-enthu- 
siastic interest in the schools by the 
local people. 

Studies in New York State also show 
that state aid does not constitute a 
larger share of the local school funds 


_ than it did 40 years ago.’ 


The entire system of “Aid” from the 
Federal Government and from state 
governments should be based upon a 
thorough survey of the proportion of 
incomé consumed by taxes in all parts 
of the country and among all occupa- 
tions of people. This aid should then 
be so distributed that, while a definite 
degree of responsibility and initiative 
be maintained among the local people, 
the amount of aid be so regulated as to 
equalize the ratio of local burden to 


incomes. 
Some ExAMPLes 


Studies conducted in a number of 
states indicate in some measure what 
such a survey would likely reveal. In 
some portions of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania as little as 15 per cent of the net 
income * from real estate is required to 
pay all taxes levied on the properties in 
those districts, while in other sections 

’ Kendrick, M. Slade, Cornell Bulletin 457, p. 
22, Dec., 1926. 

* Net income is used to designate the returns 
to the landlord above repairs and insurance. On 
owner operated farms it represents the income 
above all expenses of operation including unpaid 

and family labor. 


and 11. 


the average property tax is equal to the 
entire net returns from investment in 
farm real estate. (Net returns are re- 
turns above the costs of operation, in- 
cluding the value of the labor of the 
farmer and his family.)® For the state 
as a whole, 38 per cent of the net re- 
turns from investment in farm property 
is required to pay the taxes on farm real 
estate. 

In Massachusetts, taxes on farms 
equalled from 11.16 to 37.76 per cent of 
the income from investment and from 
the operators labor and management in 
two different towns in 1921. The 
average for four years was 9.58 per cent 
in one town, 13.47 in another and 16.39 
in a third. If these operators are al- 
lowed wages at the rate of $68 per 
month, the prevailing farm wage rate in 
Massachusetts in 1922, as reported in 
“Weather, Crops and Markets” of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the taxes amounted to an average 
of 28 per cent of the net returns from 
farms in one town and 87 per cent in 
another town. 

In Arkansas, taxes on farms ab- 
sorbed a range of from five per cent to 
more than 100 per cent of the net rent 
from farms in 1922." For the state as 
a whole taxes absorbed 18.1 per cent of 
the net rent from farms. 

In the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
taxes amounted to an average of 52 per 
cent of the net rents from farms during 
the seven years 1919-1925." In Mont- 
calm County, the average tax for the 
seven years was 33 per cent of the net 
rent and in Midland County 66 per cent. 

In South Dakota, taxes in one entire 
county averaged 17.1 per cent of the 
net rent of farm land in 1926, while in 


* “Some Phases of Taxation in Pennsylvania,” 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Agr., Bul. 437. 4 


10 Massachusetts Exp. Sta. Bul. 235, p. 113. 


" Arkansas Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 233, p. 7. 
12 Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bul. 91, pp. 4 
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 qnother county in the same state taxes 
5 averaged 80.9 per cent of the net rent 
on farms." 
These illustrations serve not only as 
indication of the lack of uniformity 
in the ratio of taxes to net returns from 
zs the same type of property in different 
sections, but also the excessively high 
tax burden resting on farm real estate 
general throughout the country. 
_ When both farm and city real estate 
are considered, the lack of uniformity is 
even greater. 
Not only does the tax on farm prop- 
erty constitute a very onerous burden, 
but compared with the taxes paid by 
other classes of people, it is excessive 
and unjust. Again we will resort to 
Pennsylvania figures to illustrate by 
conditions which exist in that state. 


IN 1925 CoMPARED WITH 
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therefore, 13.6 in the case of the farm. 
ers and only 9.5 in the case of other 
citizens of the state. The ratio of 
taxes to wealth is, however, only slightly 
higher for farmers than for non-farmers, 
due to the large amount of capital in- 
vested by farmers in low income pro- 
ducing real estate. 

The burden on the non-farm group is 
far from uniform. A discussion of this 
point has no direct bearing on the 
farmer’s problem except in so far as it 
indicates where some of the additional 
revenue to be used for further support 
of rural schools and roads might come 


from. Because of the impossibility of © 


allocating exactly the federal income 

tax by occupations and sources of in- 

come of those who pay it, exact figures 

on the tax burden of each group of 


Tax Burpens or Farmers IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Weatra Anp Income * 


Farm in per Cent 

Farmers Non-farm of Whole 
Income... . 265,954,000 6,952,046,000 3.68 
Taxes paid t 36,090,200 651,763,000 5.25 
Per capita income............ 292 812 
Per capita tax................ 76.10 
Per cent of income for taxes . . . 1. Pvt, 13.60 ee: 9.50 


* Non-farm figures on wealth, income and taxes 


licenses and the tax on gasoline. 


The per capita income of farm people 
is only 36 per cent of the average of all 
non-farm people in the state, but the 
per capita taxes paid by the farmers 
and their families are 52 per cent of the 
amount paid by the non-farm popula- 
tion. The percentage of income which 
goes to the support of all forms of gov- 
ernment, federal, state and local, is, 


® South Dakota Exp. Sta. Bul. 232, June, 1928, 


from National Industrial Conference Board. 


t Includes all taxes for federal, state and local government except such sales taxes as automobile 


enterprises in the state cannot be given. 
Some unpublished data collected by 
Dr. Clyde L. King, while Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, in the previous 
administration, indicate that the ratio 
of total tax burden te income is about 
in the following order, with those listed 
last paying from three to five times as 
high a percentage of income in taxes as 
those heading the list. Construction, 
finance, general service, trade, manu- 
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facturing, transportation and public corresponding smaller share of the Me 
utilities, mining and agriculture. The _ tional tax burden since this would in- ; 
groupings used are those employed i in volve legislation and economic adjust- 
the census. The general service group ments which are slow in coming to pass. 
includes all personal services, as well as The enormous industrial development 
restaurants and hotels. In this group of the last decade or two did not i 
personal incomes are no doubt respon-_ with it a correspondingly larger de- Begs 
sible for a low average. velopment of non-farm real estate. = 

Similar compilations in other states Hence until the fact that real estate is a . OS oe 
would likely confirm the view that these constantly smaller and smaller factor in ann 
figures are more or less typical of condi- _ the sources of income to American _ 3 4 ’ 


tions throughout the whole country, _ ple is recognized by the legislators, and 

not so much because any particular legislation enacted which will tax more 
groups have conspired against the heavily some of the incomes not de- 
farmers to make them assume an un- rived from real estate and the on. 
fair load but rather because farm in- revenues thus derived used to increase 
comes have gradually become a smaller the support of the schools and roads 
and smaller share of the total national now supported by local property taxes, — : 4 
income as the industries of the country farmers will continue to be handi- — 
have developed. Farmers, however, capped by this unjust share of the total _ 
have not been permitted to assume a tax burden, 
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N discussing the essentials of a farm 
relief plan, it is not necessary to 
_ diseuss the necessity for farm relief. 
That necessity is admitted on every 
hand. It does not have to be proved. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 

4 merce, the National Industrial Con- 


_ general prosperity of the country. 
The fact that farm bankruptcies have 
_ imereased more than 1,000 per cent 
_ during the past twenty years, while the 
percentage of commercial failures re- 
r _ mains about the same as before, indi- 
cates how urgent the need is. In a 
recent address, Senator Brookhart 
pointed out that, while there is only 
two-thirds as much capital invested in 
manufacturing in the United States as 
iM in agriculture, and less than three- 
Br _ fourths as many factory workers as 
farm employes, yet manufacturing 
_ products reach an annual value of 44 
} billion dollars as compared with 12 


billion dollars for agriculture. 
Srx EssENTIALS 
To my mind there are at least six 


@ = essentials of a farm relief plan. 
7 By a successful farm relief plan is 


meant a plan which, in operation, 
place agriculture on a basis where 
farmers will have an equal opportunity 
with those in other industries to make 
their business operations pay. 
‘That is all agriculture is asking; all 
_ the farm organizations are asking; all 
that any farmer has any right to ask; 
all that any intelligent farmer is asking. 


Pact ae Some Essentials of a Farm Relief Plan — 


By Hon. Artuur Capper 
United States Senator from Kansas 


ference Board, business leaders, econo-— 
ee mists, statesmen, and even politicians, | 
admit the necessity. Also these admit 
See ai the necessity for the solution of the © 
_ farm problem to insure the future — 


In considering plans for farm relief 
one should start from these two bases; 


(1) A depression that has become 
chronic exists in agriculture, 
creating the necessity for farm 
relief. 

—@) All that agriculture is entitled to, 

and all that agriculture is asking, 

is that agriculture as an in- 
cifiads dustry be placed in an economic 


ss position that gives the farmer 
an equal opportunity with those 
” apts engaged in other industries to 
make his business pay. 


In discussing a plan for farm relief, 
cheaper production is not an essential 
factor that has to be considered at this 
time. The high price of labor and of 
all commodities the farmer has to buy 
is a part of his problem, but a noticeable 
reduction in labor costs is out of the 
question unless the entire nation goes 
on a lower standard of living. The 
farmer is not asking that, and does not 
want it. The readjustment of trans- 
portation costs which is a part of the 
farm relief program has more to do with 
the marketing of his products than with 
the production costs. The costs of the 
commodities he buys, in a general way, 
fall into a similar category. 

Of the six essentials of a farm relief 
program that will place agriculture 
on the basis of equal opportunity, four 
deal directly with the problem of 
marketing. 

These are, in my judgment: 

1. A protected home market for 
farm products on an import or marginal 
basis, through higher tariffs on farm 
products without substantially higher 
tariffs on the commodities the farmer 


has to buy. rr 
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2. Protection equivalent to tariff 
protection— -and aided by tariff pro- 
tection—on major farm products on an 
export basis, where it is plainly impos- 
sible to reduce the acreage without 
bringing an overproduction in minor 
crops that would ruin the growers of 
these minor crops. 

8. Decrease in the spread between 

ucer and consumer—lessened mar- 
keting costs—through codperative mar- 
keting, comparable to the chain store 
system of merchandising. 

4. Decrease in the spread between 
producer and consumer—lessened 
marketing costs—by the reduction 
toward the point of elimination of the 
high annual toll the farmer pays for the 
market gamblers’ orgies. I refer to 
speculation in grain futures. 

There are two other essential fea- 
tures in any comprehensive and sound 
scheme of farm relief. These are: 

5. Lowering of transportation costs. 

6. Reduction of the unfair share of 
the taxation burden now borne by the 
land; this applies of course to the 
owners of city real estate as well as of 
farm land, but is particularly a farm 
land problem. 

It is not intended in this brief article 
to go into any extended discussion of 
these six essentials. It is not claimed 
that these are all the essentials, but 
they are regarded as six of the most 
important essentials. As Herbert 
Hoover has declared, the farm problem 
is made up of a number of problems, 
each of which must be studied care- 
fully and solved along sound economic 
lines if a workable and effective solu- 
tion is to be reached. 

Revision upward of the tariff on farm 
products is an essential part of any 
practicable farm relief plan. 

The farmer’s protection on what he 
sells should be equal to the protection 
on what he has to buy. 

It is sophistry to proclaim that 


Essentiais or A Farm Revier 


“Pass a special 
it is not a special privilege.” Pass it 
to all the world, and the remark is true. 


But inside this country, if industry and Zs 


manufacturing are to have a protested 
market, agriculture can have a pro- 


tected market also without destroying — “A 
the general prosperity that goes with — iz 


the American standard of living. It 
will only share in the general prosperity, — 
and agriculture is entitled to that. 

The tariff protection on agricultural 
products is not adequate. Last year 
we collected duties on two billion 
dollars’ worth of farm products—and 
that does not include farm products — 
on the free list. 


See 


Farm products still have less than 90 rye ne 


per cent of their pre-war purchasing 
power. 
averaged less than 85 per cent. 
culture trades with manufacturing, 
labor, commerce, finance, at a 15 rm. 
cent annual loss. Until 1920 agricul- 
ture never received less than 20 percent _ 
of the annual national income. 
eight years it never has received as 
much as 12 per cent; much of the time se 
10 per cent, or even less. Those two © 


statements constitute the farm problem, 


stated in one paragraph. je) 

The tariffs on farm products should 
be revised upward before any general 
revision is attempted. It will be a 
farce to start from the present relation- _ 
ship, and revise agriculture and every- 
thing else upward. That will be more 


than a farce; it will be a ghastly joke, _ 


a tragedy. 
Higher tariffs will take care, largely, 


of farm products on an import and 


marginal import basis. 

But higher tariffs will solve only 
partly the problem for farm products 
on an export basis, such as wheat. 
The tariff maintains a parity or better 


between the Winnipeg and Minneapo- 


lis markets. But the Kansas ai 
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wheat market is consistently, constant- 
_ ly, seven or eight cents below the Win- 
nipeg market. The transportation 
_ charge helps account for that. It will 
discussed later. 

$e that for exportable surpluses of 
_ farm products more protection than 
that afforded by the tariff alone must 
be provided. 

Government aid for codperative farm 
marketing will be of material assist- 
ance in this line. It will promote 
orderly marketing, smooth out the 
“humps” and “hollows” in the market- 
ing curve which costs the wheat growers 
and cotton growers millions of dollars 


annual 
Heir PromiseD 
The machinery recommended by 
_ Herbert Hoover promises help in this 
direction, and as I read the farm relief 
_ measure introduced this session by 
Senator McNary, it follows closely the 
we program laid down by Herbert Hoover 
in his St. Louis speech the week pre- 
_ eeding the November election. 
Whether that is sufficient remains to 
wv be seen. The solution calls for an 
effective brake on greater over-produc- 
tion. +=The equalization fee of the old 
MeNary-Haugen bills attempted to 
_ supply this brake. The fee is out of the 
picture for the present. It is to be 
hoped that it will not be necessary. 
But the orderly marketing program 
as will have to be supplemented by that 
_ brake, or we are in danger of encourag- 
Gevernment aid for orderly market- 
ing through encouraging with informa- 
ie. advice, and financial advances 
the cojperative marketing movement 
i also will help to decrease the spread 
between producer and consumer. That 
= spread is too great. The producer 
ms va gets 30 cents out of the consumer’s 
cents. Codperative marketing, 
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chain stores, will cut the spread some. 
what. 
But speculating in futures by the 


market gamblers causes a big pro | 


portion of the unnecessary spread, 
There is a legitimate hedging on the 
futures market that is justified, and 
must be maintained. But there is no 
economic excuse for the gambling in 
foodstuffs that cuts into the legitimate 
profits of the producer and adds the 
gamblers’ “divvy” to the prices paid 
by the consumer. 

Flooding the board of trade with 
millions and millions of bushels of 
“‘paper”’ wheat depresses the producers 
selling market just as much as if there 
actually were that much added to the 
supply of wheat. 

Then after the wheat passes out of 
the producers hands, a similar fictitious 
“paper” demand for wheat is created 
by the wheat gamblers, and the con- 
sumers’ buying market is affected just 
the same as if there were an actual 
demand in excess of the supply, when 
as a matter of fact there is a surplus, 
so far as the domestic market is 
concerned. 

It is time that gamblers should be 
eliminated from the market, and fu- 
tures operations be limited strictly to 
legitimate hedging transactions. This 
is exactly what I hope to do in a bill 
now before Congress, Senate 3575. 
It declares that unbridled “short” 
selling and “long” buying are against 
the public interest, and endeavors to 
restrict such practices to the ordinary 
commercial needs of legitimate hedging. 

The problem of transportation costs 
is a complicated one, too complicated 
to be more than touched upon in a 
general article. But an example can 
be cited. Wheat is Kansas’ principal 
cash crop. Kansas produces about 
150 million bushels a year, on an aver- 
age. It costs 41 cents to ship a bushel 
of wheat from the center of the Kansas 
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wheat belt to the world market of 
Western Europe, say Liverpool. It 
costs only 31 cents from the center of 
the Canadian wheat belt for the same 
distance. 

Roughly, the producer gets the 
world price less transportation—and 
certain handling charges that are 
about the same on Kansas and Cana- 
dian wheat—costs for his wheat. 
Not just on what actually goes to 
Western Europe, but on his entire 
crop. So that difference of ten cents 
a hundred pounds, as reflected in the 
difference in the Winnipeg and Kansas 
City markets, is applied to every bushel 
of wheat sold from Kansas farms, 
whether it goes to Liverpool or to the 
nearest mill. Apply that dime a 
hundred pounds to 150 million bushels 
of wheat, and you have the Kansas 
interest in reduced freight rates on 


Freight rates must come down, just 
as the tariff rates must go up. Both 
are essentials of the farm relief program. 

Taxation, as an essential of the farm 
relief program, is up to local, rather 
than to the national, government for 
solution. The general property tax 
places too heavy a burden on the land, 
in 1 this day and generation. The state 
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legislatures are wrestling with the 
program. Income taxes, inheritance 
taxes, sales taxes on luxuries and non- 
essentials—these are some of the reme- 
dies that are being applied, and will be 
applied more generally and generously 
in the future. 

Our taxation burden is heavy enough, 
even if evenly distributed. But it 
would be lightened immeasurably for 
agriculture if all classes and all persons 
were allowed to contribute their fair 
share toward the staggering cost of 
government. 

It goes without} sayinggthat any 
reductions in the cost of government 
would be reflected in better conditions 
for agriculture, and every effort should 
be bent toward that end. But govern- 
mental costs are not going to be re- 
duced materially. That they may be 
more equitably distributed is about 
the best that can be hoped for. 

The foregoing are not all the essen- 
tials of a farm relief program. But 
they are essentials which, in my judg- 
ment, will go a long way toward reliev- 
ing a grievous situation that threatens 
agriculture, in which nearly one-third 
of our population is engaged, and on 
which more than one-half of our popu- we 
lation depends for a livelihood. 
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JUST ten years ago, in 

1919, the original organization 
meeting from which the American 
Farm Bureau Federation developed, 
was held at Cornell University, in 
Ithaca, New York. At the gathering 
and in a subsequent meeting in 
Chicago, the deliberations resulted in 
the following formulation of the objects 
of the Federation: 


The objects of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation are to develop, strengthen 
and correlate the work of the State Farm 
Bureau Federations of the nation; to 
encourage and promote codperation of all 
representative agricultural organizations 
in every effort to improve facilities and 
conditions for the economic and efficient 
production, conservation, marketing, trans- 
portation, and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts; to further the study and enactment 
of constructive agricultural legislation; to 
advise with representatives of the public 
agricultural institutions coéperating with 
Farm Bureaus in the determination of 
nation-wide policies, and to inform Farm 
Bureau members regarding all movements 
that affect their interests. 


The progress that has been made in 
carrying out those policies since the 
national organization was effected, is 
now a matter of history. Those ob- 
jects stood out prominently as the 
greatest needs for the farming industry 
at that time in the opinion of that 
convention. Time has proven that 
they were not mistaken, and that the 
need for agriculture today is in line 
with the constructive program offered 
at that time. 

I would here pay sincere tribute to 
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those men of vision who saw the need 
of agriculture and met it by designing 
an organization fashioned to meet the 
peculiar problems of the industry. 

What has been accomplished is of 
the past and our duty now is to 
discover the problems that face agri- 
culture today and to direct our 
energies to meet those problems. 

Of recent months much has been 
said about the agricultural situation 
and there has been much speculation as 
to just what are the difficulties con- 
fronting the farmers. 

In a journal of this type I do not 
believe it is necessary to review the 
great mass of statistics which have 
been forthcoming on the subject. 
Late last fall they were summarized 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in a report which declared that 
“the agricultural situation has shown 
no fundamental improvement during 
the past six years,” and that “current 
indications warrant no expectation of 
such a change in the near future.” 

Economists, I am sure, are familiar 
with this convincing evidence which 
has led to the generally accepted 
conclusion that our present system of 
distributing agricultural commodities 
is wasteful and costly, and that, as a 
result, the farmer has not been receiv- 
ing a fair share of the consumer's 
dollar. 

In the opinion of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation responsibility 
for much of the inequality that now 
exists is due to the lack of organiza- 
tion, which would make possible pro- 
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ducer-control of the sale and distribu- 
tion of farm commodities. 

The most difficult problems now 
confronting the American farmer cen- 
ter around the marketing and distribu- 
tion of the products of his labor. It 
is on this point that the principle 
discussion of the past seven years has 
centered. 

To my mind the most heartening 
thing that has come out of the turmoil 
was Herbert Hoover’s declaration in 
a speech at St. Louis, just prior to the 
November election, when he acknowl- 
edged that the agricultural problem is, 
as he stated it, 
the most urgent economic problem in our 
nation today. It must be solved if we are 
to bring equality of opportunity and as- 
surance of complete stability to all of our 
people. 

It is well known that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has sponsored 
and supported measures that we sin- 
cerely felt would make the American 
policy of protection effective for agri- 
culture but now, with Mr. Hoover's 
administration offering a broad pro- 
gram that will give agriculture just 
the benefits we seek and will place the 
farmer on an equality with those other 
groups, we have deemed it wisdom on 
our part to hold ourselves in readiness 
to consider on their merits such 
measures as will be advanced from 
time to time and that we should allow 
opportunity for the best minds in 
America to study this program. 

If after mature thought and delibera- 
tion, a better way is found that will do 
this job, then we shall support the 
better way and see that it is enacted 
into law. This is of such vital im- 
portance to the welfare of thirty 
million farm people first, and to the 
nation as a whole, that the way it is 
accomplished is insignificant in com- 
parison to the importance of having 
it done well and oid 
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Organization will play a constantly 
increasing part in the future operations 
of the farming industry. The Farm 
Bureau is teaching its members how 
to use this powerful agency to help 
them with the problems that confront 
the individual farmer almost every 
day, and is enabling him to overcome 
many of the obstacles that he as an 
individual would be helpless to combat 
alone. 

Farmers of the future will, of neces- 
sity, be good business men; in fact, our 
successful farmers are those who have 
learned by business practice all about 
their own business and are progressive 
enough to adopt such a system of farm 
accounting that it enables them to 
know just where the weakness lies, and 
having discovered it, take the neces- 
sary steps to overcome the difficulty. 
This experience has been bringing the 
individual in closer touch with his 
Farm Bureau and also with the 
Department of Agriculture, Extension 
Workers and Agricultural Schools, all 
of whom have made available for him 
the necessary information. 

We will always have the individual 
farm unit where the farmer and his 
family reside on the farm. This is as 
it should be. It has been one of 
America’s greatest assets. It has had 
a very helpful and stabilizing influence 
in American life. It should be made 
so secure that we will constantly have 
men and women of the highest char- 
acter and intelligence going out of these 
farm homes to fill the responsible 
positions in every walk of life. 

But while I believe we will always 
have the individual unit ownership and 
individual farm home, I am _ not 
contending that we shall always have 
individual unit production—nor that 
we should have. 

The that American 
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agriculture must have is bargaining 


power, the ability to meet on an 
a equality those with whom they wish 
exchange goods. 


sin the olden days farm people had 


bargaining power in a simple form. 
The farmer raised his corn, his apples, 
or whatever his crop was. When he 
wanted a pair of boots he took so 
many units of his crop and went to his 
trading center. There he found the 
cobbler and bargained directly for a 
pair of boots. 

Now the farmer, when he wants a 
pair of boots, must exchange his 
commodity into money—the medium 
of exchange. If the purchasing power 
of his dollar is not as great as that of 
the boot maker the farmer is at a 
disadvantage. 

Several factors enter into that simple 
picture. We farmers are still farming 
our individual unit as we were in the 
direct bargaining days. We are doing 
it much more efficiently—but still the 
same unit. The boot maker, on the 
other hand, has found that he can fare 
better by combining with many hun- 
dreds of other boot makers into a shoe 
factory. So that when we go to 
buy a pair of boots we are not only 
dealing with a highly-centralized mar- 
keting agency, but we are dealing with 
a centralized producing unit. 

It may well be that agriculture must 
go another step in coéperative effort 
and adopt codperative production. 
It was with the end in view of learning 
the possibilities inherent in the idea 
of applying group effort to the produc- 
tion of farm crops that at the national 
convention of the Farm Bureau last 
December, delegates instructed me, 
as their president, to appoint a com- 
mittee for study of this subject of 
cojperative production whereby we 
expect to develop some interesting 
information. 

Certainly no marketing — that 
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we may set up can compete in the 
market place unless the commodity 
handled through the system is produced 
as economically as the commodities 
with which our farm commodities 
compete are produced. 


Erricient MARKETING THROUGH 
Co6PERATION 


Sound production and marketing 
must be the basis of our program. 
These can be obtained through group 
action based on research and the wide 
distribution of information. Like any 
other industry faced with problems of 
surplus production, wasteful practices, 
faulty distribution systems, too high 
transportation costs, too great a tax 
burden—we must provide research 
facilities through which to secure the 
real facts. And then provide the 
organization to carry into effect plans 
to remedy the situation. 

The Farm Bureau, through its 
national office, its state offices, its 1,800 
county organizations, and the 15,000 
organized community units provides 
the machine which we feel can accom- 
plish the desired end. Studies con- 
ducted during 1928 show that the 
services provided by the Farm Bureau 
give the farmer control of 92 per cent 
of the factors affecting production; and 
871% per cent of the factors affecting 
marketing. 

The present condition within our 
industry demands such efficient produc- 
tion that a farm accounting system is 
insistently required. This system 
would put farming on a business basis 
and would force the farmer to conduct 
his operations in such a way as to 
protect the capital invested. 

This will require the elimination of 
waste and the most careful thought on 
the part of the individual himself, with 
the responsibility resting on him of 
knowing more about his business and 
instituting the best business practice 
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in the operation of the farm. It will 
make him realize that no matter how 
efficient he is, every operation has a 
very material effect on his balance 
sheet at the end of the year. 

Many of the farmer’s problems such 
as taxes, transportation and the mar- 
keting of his crops, are beyond indi- 
vidual control. He is just learning 
the value of organization which will 
play a much more important part in 
the success of the individuai farmer in 
the future. 

We have seen that the present 
method of distribution and marketing 
of farm crops has not resulted in the 
farmer getting an increased share of 
the consumer’s dollar, nor can this be 
overcome by the individual farmer 
himself. It can only be remedied 
through coiperative effort. 

Some progress has been made during 
the last few years by the different 
commodity groups through their own 
selling agencies and these have achieved 
a degree of success in being able to 
render a saving to the producer while 
retaining a larger part of the consumer’s 
dollar. The Department of Agricul- 
ture in a late report shows that last 
year two billion five hundred million 
dollars’ worth of farm produce was 
marketed codperatively. We believe 
that codperative marketing is sound in 
principle and practical in operation 
and should be extended as rapidly 
as the demands justify the setting up 
of such agencies. 


Neepep: A NaTionaL Farm Po.icy 


Efficient production and coéperative 
marketing alone will not be able to 
effect all that is necessary to put 
agriculture on a sound basis. If we 
are to expect agriculture to attain the 
standard of living now achieved else- 
where in America, the nation must 
deal withEagriculture as it has dealt 
with industry, labor, finance and 
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transportation. Organization and effi- 
ciency alone could not have attained 
the standard of living those other 
groups enjoy. Efficiency and organ- 
ization alone cannot attain for Ameri- 
can agriculture that which has been 
achieved and accepted as the greatest 
achievement in America progress. 

If we are to find the remedy, we 
must look farther. We must secure a 
permanent national ‘policy that will 
bring agriculture within the accepted 
American protective system, to the 
extent that protection is extended to 
the products of the farm just as 
effectively as it has been extended to 
the other groups that go to make up 
our national life. 

That this program be made effective 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
proposes to direct the energies of our 
entire organization along several specific 
channels. Early in 1925, Congress 
passed the Hoch-Smith Resolution, 
which declares that, in view of the 
existing depression in agriculture, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
directed to effect with the least prac- 
ticable delay such changes in the 
freight rate structure of the country 
as will promote the freedom of move- 
ment by common carriers of the 
products of agriculture, including live 
stock, at the lowest possible rates 
compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service. At 
the end of 1928, we had secured some 
satisfactory adjustments in line with 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution. How- 
ever, during the year we plan to push 
to completion the important cases 
that have been opened as a result of 
this resolution, thus assuring fair 
freight rates on all agricultural com- 
modities. 

To further facilitate the transporta- 
tion of farm commodities, our influence 
is being directed to the speedy com- 
of an system of inland 
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waterways. Further extension of farm 
to market highwaysis also being sought. 

In taxation the work already ini- 
tiated by many of our states will be 
encouraged and, wherever possible, 
made more effective. Through efforts 
of the national organization we hope to 
inaugurate in every state where farm 
taxation is unduly burdensome, an 
effective campaign for the equalization 
of taxes, based on the principle that 
taxes should be borne by all in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay. 

To this end I was authorized by our 
recent national assembly to call a 
representative conference of state Farm 
Bureau leaders, for the specific purpose 
of correlating the tax programs of our 
various state organization units cover- 
ing both state and local government, 
and to formulate a unified project in 
these matters. 

Further development of codperative 
marketing is necessary. The Farm 
Bureau has always advocated this 
system of marketing. We are now 
prepared to join with codperative 
associations in supplying economic, 
legal, transportation and other services, 
which will be of substantial value to 
them and will provide a unified service 
that these organizations, acting in- 
dependently, would be at a disad- 
vantage in trying to provide for 
themselves. 

Full support of efforts to devise 
through scientific research new and 
economic uses for agricultural products 
will be supported by the Farm Bureau. 

That local communities may effec- 
tively work out problems of production, 
marketing and questions of local civic 
importance, we are continuing our 
efforts to establish community organ- 
izations in every county Farm Bureau 
in the country. The service of our 
Department of Information is being 
extended to reach every farm family 
belonging to the organization, to the 
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end that reliable, definite information 
can be regularly placed in the hands 
of our membership. 

Above all, we recognize that in order 
to make this program effective, agri- 
culture must be further organized and 
that the business of securing member- 
ship is of first importance. Until a 
majority of the farm people of this 
country can be brought to think and 
act in unison, we realize that satis- 
factory progress cannot be made. We 
intend therefore to invite every pro- 
gressive farmer and farm woman in this 
country, to become members of the 
organization, in order that our program 
for the improvement of the condition 
of agriculture may be speedily ac- 
complished. 

In brief, that is the broad outline of 
the program by which the organized 
agriculture of America must meet the 
present situation within the industry. 


Tue 


And to what end do we develop this 
program? A task calling for so great 
self sacrifice, for so much heart-break- 
ing toil and work must have a worthy 
goal. What is the goal, the ultimate 
aim of this program? 

I know no better way to express that 
goal than to use the words of a great 
Farm Bureau leader who a few years 
ago said: “The whole purpose of the 
Farm Bureau is to make possible a 
happy, contented home on every farm 
in America.” 

Our program centers in the farm 
home—the place where children are 
born, where boys and girls grow to 
manhood and womanhood, where na- 
ture weaves God’s handiwork into the 
life and character of the folks reared in 
the rural home. In our struggle for 
economic equality for agriculture, it 
has been charged that we are losing 
sight of the deeper things in life and 
the spiritual values that tend to make 
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life richer and fuller. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

The American Farm Bureau in all 
of its activities, and particularly 
through the work of the Home and 
Community department, constantly 
supports and fosters institutions and 
movements designed to improve the 
religious, cultural and moral back- 
ground of our farm homes. 

But we recognize that practically the 
desire for higher life for the farm family 
must rest on the firm foundation of a 
sound economic condition for that 
family. 

The ultimate goal, then, of our 
organized effort is a higher standard of 
living for the farm family made possible 
through an increased farm income. 

An analysis of the present situation 
shows that not more than eight 
hundred thousand farms in this country 
are being operated today at a profit; 
eight hundred thousand out of six and 
a half million. 

Full realization of the program of 
the Farm Bureau will mean that four 
and a half million or 80 per cent will 
be operating at a profit; four million 
farm people today enjoying an ade- 
quate standard of living as compared 
with twenty-two million who will 
enjoy that standard as a result of the 
successful development of the program 
I have outlined. 

Agriculture, through organized effort 
can add from four to five billion dollars 
to its annual income. An impressive 
sum. Translated in terms of in- 
dividual farm families it would add a 
total net income of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a year for every family 
now living on a farm in the United 
States. 

What does $750 mean? A new car, 
a bathroom and a furnace, installation 
of electricity and new clothing for the 
entire family, a new tractor, a college 
education for John or Mary, the 
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clearance of a mortgage, better food, 
proper medical attention—those are 
a few of the things that could and 
would be bought each year by eighty 
per cent of the farm families with the 
$750 increase in income—bought in 
addition to what they are now buying. 

We do not need many more figures 
to show that the goal of their program 
is worth the effort and the toil that 
must come before realization. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that 
this increased income would increase 
the value of farm lands. Nor is it 
necessary to emphasize the fact that 
the increased earnings would hold on 
the farm many of the brighter, more 
alert young men and women who today 
are leaving the farm for the greater 
return offered by industry and com- 
merce. 

To farm people the development of 
the Farm Bureau program will mean a 
new standard of living; it will mean 
happy and contented homes on a 
majority of our farms. But how will 
it affect our city and town population? 
While it is true that about a third of 
our people live on farms and that 
agriculture is a basic industry, still 
agriculture cannot build its welfare 
at the expense of others. Any suc- 
cessful program for organized agri- 
culture must take into consideration 
the rights and welfare of all the people 
in the United States. 

The program of the Farm Bureau 
offers this to those outside of agri- 
culture: 

First. A tremendous new and ex- 
panding market for manufactured prod- 
ucts that will vastly stimulate com- 
merce. In many lines the urban 
market can be expanded but little 
farther. To these the farm market 
offers a new and greater opportunity. 
This expanding farm market will 
offer greater opportunity for labor. 
It will do away with unemployment 
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and make for a greater national 

prosperity. 

ss Seeond. Less labor competition. 
_ Inereased farm income will stop the 


_ farm to the city, thus cutting down the 

labor competition and the unemploy- 

ment created by this annual army of 
recruits to the industrial world. 

Third. Lower food and clothing 
costs. It is sometimes contended that 
Z program to increase farm income 

would in a like measure increase food 

costs to the ultimate consumer. I do 
ee not believe this to be true. 

; va In the steel industry we have an 

example of a business which through 
organization has eliminated wasteful 
production and distribution practices 
and by so doing tremendously ex- 
panded and increased its income and 
profit while at the same time it has 
_ lowered its costs per unit to the 

Consumer. 

I believe something like that would 
ollow the development of the Farm 
Bureau program for agriculture. 
Wasteful, inefficient methods in the 
production and distribution of farm 
products would be eliminated, new 
markets would be developed, agri- 
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culture would enjoy a greater propor. 
tion of the consumer’s dollar while the 
consumer would get more for that dollar. 

This, I believe, is a true picture of 
what the development of this program 
would mean. Leadership in this great 
work must be equal to the demand, 
and then the people will follow gladly, 
Happily the American Farm Bureay 
is non-sectarian, non-political, non- 
sectional, and it represents all phases 
of the agricultural industry. This 
permits our free coiperation with al] 
other farm groups and all institutions 
working for the good of agriculture, 
We have always expressed a sincere 
willingness to establish cordial relations 
with other farm organizations. 

The American people have the 
greatest heritage of any people on the 
earth, both spiritual and material, 
It is the most valuable that has come 
to any nation. The challenge is to 
constructive farm leaders who must 
wholeheartedly unite their efforts and 
hold them sacred for the generations 
that are to follow, so that spiritual 
forces may grow stronger and the 
material blessings may be dispensed in 
the spirit of fairness that will bring 
economic justice to all mankind. 
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| The Attitude of the National Grange Toward the Tariff! 


By L. J. Taper 


S the sieaninittl of the National 
A Grange, it is a privilege to speak 
for its 800,000 members, scattered in 
thirty-three states and distributed in 
8,000 local or subordinate branches. As 
our organization is national in charac- 
ter, we must view all problems from a 
national rather than sectional or local 
viewpoint. Theconclusions of this brief 
are of necessity tempered with the re- 
adjustments and interests of our entire 
membership. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION © 


Our organization has a consistent 
and persistent record relative to legis- 
lation for the protection of agriculture. 
Sixty-two years ago the struggle was 
begun in an organized way to give 
equality tothe farmer. Forty years ago 
the Grange enunciated its tariff policy 
with the slogan, “Tariff for all or tariff 
fornone.” We have sought to gain for 
agriculture tariff protection comparable 
with that enjoyed by industry. The 
logical development of this program is 
that the American farmer is entitled to 
sufficient protection to give him the 
American market. 

Our tariff philosophy is based on the 
belief that in every case the American 
farmer is entitled to tariff protection 
equal to the difference of cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad and sufficient 
profit to allow him to maintain the 
American standard of living upon the 
American farm. Recently our organi- 
zation has favored a broader interpre- 
tation of the tariff policy than has yet 


1 Tariff brief of the National Grange relative 
to Schedule 7, Agricultural Products and Pro- 
visions, paragraphs 701~780, incl. Submitted to 
_ pre and Means Committee, January 28, 


been recognized, or rather, we go bewk | 


to the conception of the tariff enunci- 
ated by Alexander Hamilton, that the 
purpose of the tariff was for the benefit 
of agriculture as well as industry, 
rather than the raising of revenue. We > 
have insisted that the principle of ih Bs. ; 
drawback and the principle of the re- 
mitted tariff duties, written in recent 
tariff laws, should be extended to agri- 
culture in the form of the export deben- : 
ture idea, which would give tariff pro- __ 
tection to the export branches of our _ 
agriculture and is the logical comple- : 
ment of a complete tariff structure. meee 
In writing tariff legislation the ulti- = 
mate consumer must be considered, B 
and in this regard we point out that the | “i 
farmer is a consumer and that prac 
tically every agricultural item repre- 3 
sents a product consumed by farmers — a x 
themselves in some section of the na- 
tion. For example, more farmers buy — 
corn than sell corn. Ninety per cent = 
of our farmers use citrus fruits, less than nm 
10 per cent produce them. Ninety-five 
per cent of our farmers use grass seed = 
and hardly more than 5 percent areen- 
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gaged in its production. Therefore, _ 
agriculture must take a fair consumer Pe 
viewpoint on all problems of ieee 
adjustment. 

The consumer will be better pro-— 
tected in the United States when ~ 
have an abundant, reasonably-priced —__ 
and domestically-producedfood supply. _ 
This can best be brought about by the 
program of adequate tariff protection. = 
Allow foreign competition to destroy a post 
the American producer and we find 
ourselves at the mercy of a foreign — ‘ 
monopoly that is not amenable to the 
laws of the United States. Stimulate _ mene 
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war or the dislocation of ocean trans- 
_ portation we would find the consumer 
- Rix penalized by unheard of prices like 
_-—-« Sugar prices during the war. Should 
_ we become dependent for our meat sup- 
_ ply on foreign sources, and then should 
_ foot and mouth disease now raging in 
_ Argentina and much of Europe sud- 
_ denly become prevalent, making it 
_- mecessary to apply an embargo on our 
_ foreign sources of meat, prices would 
_ reach unprecedented levels. It would 
ies take years to restock the ranges with 
cattle and again fill the feed lots. 
; It is a better program, and a policy 
aah more in accord with wise national 
_ statesmanship to give the American 
farmer the American market for prod- 
ucts that can be domestically produced. 
Monopolistic or corporate control will 
be impossible with 6,500,000 producers. 
Sectional and individual competition 
will be the consumer’s protection 
against high prices. Farm efficiency 
yi _ has kept pace with industrial efficiency. 
Give the farmer a square deal, give him 
Rip a fair share of the consumer’s dollar, 
ee and from the farms of America will 
- come the necessary food and fiber to 
clothe at least 250 million people, at a 
_ price not disproportionate to the price 
level of other commodities. 


Pouicy 


The protection of agriculture de- 
mands a policy that goes a step further 
fi _ than simply giving protection to those 

commodities produced in the United 

_ §$tates because modern science, the de- 
velopment of chemistry, the skill of the 
manufacturer and processor are such 
that it is possible to provide substitutes 
and imitations for most of our farm 
products now on the market. For ex- 
ample, cocoanut oil is not only in direct 
competition with oil-bearing seeds 
grown in this country but is in a certain 
degree a competitor with vegetable and 
animal fats. At the same time it is 
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used as the base for substitutes fo; 
butter. What is true relative to cocoa. 
nut oil and the dairy industry is in g 
smaller degree true of bananas and 
similar tropical fruit in relation to 
home-grown fruits. 

When we insist upon a well-rounded, 
well-balanced tariff policy for American 
agriculture, we are only asking equiva- 
lent protection for a basic industry that 
is enjoyed by other industries, and we 
are also asking for a program that will 
diversify agriculture, broaden our home 
production and reduce the pressure on 
crops that are now producing burden- 
some surpluses. It would be a wise pol- 
icy to increase the tariff on flaxseed, for 
example, not only to enable the Ameri- 
can farmer to produce the flax needs of 
the nation, but it would at the same 
time withdraw three or four million 
acres from wheat production and reduce 
the pressure on this surplus crop. 

In most cases we believe there would 
be greater protection by specific rates 
rather than ad valorem rates, because 
specific rates will have a general stabi- 
lizing effect. In the case of commodi- 
ties subject to wide fluctuation in price, 
however, there should be minimum ad 
valorem rates in addition to specific 
rates. This will have the effect of 
stabilizing and protecting both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

The farmers of the nation are in 
favor of tariff adjustment in Schedule 7 
as well as the other schedules that affect 
their industry and are not seeking to 
interfere with tariff protection where 
justified and enjoyed by other groups, 
but we do insist that the need of the 
farmer is that tariff legislation may be 
rewritten bringing agriculture fully up 
to the protection enjoyed by other 
groups. 

The testimony before the Committee 
as submitted by bona fide commodity 
groups has been so clear and well pre- 
sented that it would seem an undue 
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repetition to file all the material that 
our organization has collected. Con- 
sequently, in our discussion of the 
various schedules and in our suggested 
rates, we shall refer to the briefs of 
producers’ organizations and indorse 
rather than duplicate their testimony or 
repeat arguments already in the record. 


NEED or READJUSTMENT 


The imperative need of readjust- 
ment of the agricultural schedules is 
forced upon us by a study of the stag- 
gering volume of imports of agricul- 
tural products. Today the imports of 
agricultural products practically equal 
our agricultural exports, According to 
the 1927 Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the im- 
ports of agricultural products, exclud- 
ing rubber and forest products totalled 
$1,906,150,000 during 1927. Our agri- 
cultural exports for the same period 
amounted to $1,907,851,000. Dutiable 
agricultural imports for 1927 amounted 
to approximately $650,000,000, as com- 
pared with free agricultural imports 
amounting to approximately $1,250,- 
000,000. The real surplus that is dis- 
tressing American agriculture is im- 
ported into the United States from 
countries with lower standards of living 
and lower costs than exist here. As 
long as we have competitive imports 
of the enormous total of two billion 
dollars, the necessity for revision up- 
wards of the agricultural schedules 
will be apparent. 

The statement in the party plat- 
forms and the platform and public 
utterances of the majority of candi- 
dates for House and Senate gave the 
assurance that agriculture was en- 
titled to the same protection that in- 
dustry now receives. Acting upon this 
assumption, we have made a study of 
many industrial schedules, and we are 
led to believe that 40 per cent ad 
valorem is about the average duty. In 
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cutlery, in aluminum ware and many 
other commodities that the farmer must 
buy, the ad valorem rate is much 
higher than 40 per cent. Some manu- 
factured articles fall below 40 per cent. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty en- 
joyed by agricultural products and pro- 
visions during 1927 was 22.54 per cent. 

The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1928, compiled by the 
Department of Commerce, shows aver- 
age ad valorem duties on six schedules 
of the Tariff Act as follows: 


ScHEDULE, 1927 


Average duty on above six schedules. 
Average duty on imported agricul- 
tural products, excluding free list. . 


*(Ora ad valorem rate of duty to values 
of dutiable merchandise.) 


Conceiving that a comparative study 
of present rates with a 40 per cent ad 
valorem tariff would show the inade- 
quacy of present agricultural tariffs and 
also the fairness of the contentions of 
the farmer, we requested the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
make a study along the lines above in- 
dicated. After careful study, the De- 
partment has prepared an extended 
table carrying out this idea, which is 
both interesting and instructive. We 
are taking a few typical cases and are 
attaching a short chart giving this 
comparison. We are perfectly sensible 
of the fact that a uniform rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem would not work out 
satisfactorily in all cases. There are 
certain agricultural commodities which 
require a higher rate of duty than 40 
per cent, just as there are manufactured 
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$32 Annats or THe American ACADEMY 
4 Imports for Cons tion] Specified 
Average Duty Com- | National 
A a Unit Present Equiva- uted to G 
Year Unit Import Rate lent ad Equal 40 Suggeated 
4 Quantity Value Value Duty valorem per Cent ty 
Paracrara 702—Suerp 
Av. 1925-7. ..| number 45,933) $339,657 $7.395 $2.958 $3.00 
67,054 497,780} 7.42 $2.00 26.94 
42,1 296,398 7.03 2.00 28.44 
sal 28, 224,792 7.86 2.00 25.44 
703—Swine 
Av. 1925-7.. Ibs. 23,77 $2,729,055 115 ¢ .046 03 
17,520, 1,964,825 122 ¢ 4.46 
17,930, 2,181,188 1216 ¢ 4.11 
4,041,153 1126 ¢ 4.44 
ParacraPs 709—Boutrer 
Av. 1925-7. Ibs 7,348,296| $2,605,261 .35 8 12¢ .1418* 15 
6,861,435 2,553,219 .38722 Re 21.5 
1926..... { 1,156,381 .353 8¢ 
3,451,031 ,233,006 .3573 12¢ 33.59 
8,456,397 2,873,177 . 3398 12¢ 35.32 
Paracrapa 712—Povuurry, Deap 
Av. 1925-7. . Ibs. 4,104,539] $1,287,534 .314 . 126 .10 
2,799,784 865, . 3090 6¢ 19.42 
5,946,591/ 2,003,322 . 3369 6¢ 17.81 
3,567 242 994,245 . 2787 6¢ 21.53 
ParaGrara 724—Corn 
Av. 1925-7. bus 2,365,234] $2,012,962] .851 15¢ .30 
1025..... 1,123,193) 1,223,276; 1.09 15¢ 13.77 
1,055,895 908,911 . 86 15¢ 17.43 
4,916,615 ,699 .79 15¢ 18.88 
Paracrara 729—Wuear 
Av. 1925-7. bus 593,576 $789,811 1.33 .53 .42 
eae sn 1,308,399 1,701,851 1.30 42¢ 32.99 
1926..... - 451,029 640,140 1.42 42¢ 29.59 
21,299} 27,443 1.29 42¢ 32.60 
ParaGrara 743—OraNnGes 
Av. 1925-7. 1,113,586 $59,884 .054 .022 .02 
1025..... 1,033,179) 51,433 .050 1¢ 
1926..... 854,811 47,161 .055 l¢ 18.13 
1,452,768) 81, .056 17.92 
760—-FLAXsErD 
Av. 1925-7. . bus 20,278,140) $39,679,867| 1.957 .783 
1025..... 6,509,686; 39,682,722); 2.40 40¢ 16.64 
1926..... 22,316,372; 40,940,619] 1.835 40¢ 21.80 
,008, 38,416,260} 1.745 40¢ 22.92 
Paracrara 767—Pras, Green 
Av. 1925-7. Ibs. 6,473,984 $316,306 .042 .017 .02 
1925..... 3,919,512 117, .03 33.35 
1926..... = 9,280,683 378, .0408 1¢ 24.52 
9,221,757 452,850) .0491 l¢ 20.36 
769—Porators 
Av. 1925-7...| Ibs. 257,620,343] 5,393,245 .021 .008 01 
ioe 7 133,382,063 2,943,121 .0221 22.66 
1926..... 338,824,182 .221,038 .0243 ¢ 20.61 
300,654,7: 5,015,576 .0167 29.97 


* Two-year average, 1925-6. 
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other matters. 


articles that require a higher rate than 
the figure named. In a supplementary 
brief we intend to file all this material 
for the information of the Committee. 
This study will show that the rates re- 
quested will be below 40 per cent 
on many commodities, and will also 
demonstrate that organized agricul- 
ture has been conservative in its re- 
quests for tariff readjustment. 

We have briefly summarized the 
various items and paragraphs in order 
to clearly emphasize our position in re- 
gard to rates, cost of production and 
In the following mate- 
rial we want to make it clear that we 
are speaking not only for the national 
organization, but in practically every 
case with definite instructions from the 
State Granges in question where the 
commodity is produced. 


CONCLUSION 


Organized agriculture is neither sel- 
fish nor unfair. The Grange, along 
with other farm organizations, has an 
earnest desire that all other groups shall 
prosper, but in the name of our organi- 
zation we solemnly insist that the fifty 
years’ fight of the American farmer for 
equal tariff opportunities shall now be 
written into law. 
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We appreciate to the fullest the com- ely 
plexity of the problems that present ate 
themselves in connection with the re- ; 
vision of our tariff law. It is a stupen- 
dous task which rests upon this Com- 
mittee and Congress as a whole. The 
interests of producers and consumers 
and our relationship with other nations 
must always be kept in mind. 

The fact that the value of the securi- 
ties of many manufacturing and indus- 
trial concerns has multiplied several 
fold during the six years that the pres- 
ent tariff law has been in effect shows 
that industry, broadly speaking, has 
had ample protection. In the mean- 
time, agriculture has been struggling 
for its very existence. The situation 
calls for the exercise of wise and far- 
seeing statesmanship. 

It is sheer folly and delusion for the 
other groups in our national life to ex- 
pect prosperity to be permanent unless 
its benefits are shared with agriculture. 
Ferrero, one of the greatest of modern 
historians, scanning with the eye of a 
scholar and philosopher the records of 
more than 2000 years, sums up his 
findings in this terse conclusion: 

“‘The only durable conquests, even in the 
ages of barbarism, are conquests made by 
the plow.” 
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FTE term direct marketing, as ap- 
2 plied to the agricultural field, ord- 
_ inarily is considered to mean the 


- movement of farm products from pro- 


an intermediate agency. 
For a great many years it has been 
popular to condemn the “middleman.” 
Much talk and ink have been expended 
in bemoaning the farmers’ “35-cent 
dollar.” Elimination of the mid- 
dleman, direct marketing, has been 
thought by some to be the golden ob- 
jective, attainment of which would 
clear away many of the farmers 
troubles and bring to him an adequate 
reward for his labors. However, it is 
safe to say that all this agitation has 
produced no visible changes for the 
sufficient reason that in most instances 
no one has discovered a means of dis- 
pensing with the services rendered by 
the “middlemen,” the intermediate 
distributing and selling agencies. 

It is not this writer’s purpose to con- 
demn the existing machinery for the 
distribution of farm products. Neither 
will he endeavor to present direct mar- 
keting as a solution to general market- 
ing problems. Careful study of the 
field permits no other deduction than 
that present means of marketing are 
the best ingenuity has been able to 
devise. Granted that the spread is 
wide between what the producer re- 
Ss ceives and what the consumer pays it is 

Me no wider in the case of agricultural 
1 products than in the case of many 
manufactured articles. The allegation 
that this spread is unnecessarily wide 
is not supported by the fact that com- 


Limitations, Advantages, and Special Field 
of Direct Marketing 


By S. Warts 
Grower, Bellwood, Pa. 


peting agencies, both wholesalers and 
retailers, continually must seek means 
of reducing costs, of eliminating waste, 
in order to meet competition and live, 
In this machine age, and we must not 
forget man power has been multiplied 
in agriculture even as in other indus- 
tries, it should not be astonishing that 
it costs more to distribute many things 
than to produce them. In as much as 
labor is one of the largest items in the 
cost of distribution, the spread between 
what the producer receives and what 
the consumer pays is not likely to nar- 
row a great deal in the near future. 
The wider this margin remains the 
greater the inducements to direct 


Devevopment or Direcr 
MARKETING 


The relatively recent great increase 
in mileage of hard surfaced highways is 
a factor favorable to further develop- 
ment of direct marketing. Smooth 
highways invite urban dwellers to drive 
into the country to fill their market 
baskets. They make it easier for the 
farmer to bring his products to the con- 
sumer. In this connection, improve- 
ment of important secondary and 
country roads deserves early considera- 
tion. 

That the possibilities of direct mar- 
keting have not been exhausted, even 
in communities where retail farmers 
markets have been in operation for 
many years, is illustrated by data 
secured in studies of a number of 
Pennsylvania markets. For example 
in Altoona, a city of approximately 
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75,000 inhabitants, 28.9 per cent of the 
eggs and nearly 90 per cent of the 
potatoes were received from distant 
sources in 1922." 

It also is worthy of note that in- 
creases in the number of sizeable towns 
and cities in regions which now are 
purely agricultural will widen the field 
of direct marketing. 


OF Direct 
MARKETING 

Unquestionably the greatest limita- 
tion of direct marketing of agricultural 
products is the remoteness of the more 
important producing areas from the 
large centers of consumption. The 
length of haul of agricultural products 
arriving in the large cities commonly 
reaches into hundreds, even thousands 
of miles. The modern. trend toward 
specialized production of crops in re- 
gions that have proven especially 
favorable in season, soil or climate, 
makes it unlikely that the average 
length of haul of the future will be 
less. 

In this connection the question has 
been asked: “‘Why should not a group 
of remote producers organize and sell 
direct?” This very thing has been 
done. However, operating experience 
shows that the costs of distribution 
through such grower controlled organ- 
izations closely approximate, may be 
even higher, than the cost of similar 
services rendered by privately owned 
distributing agencies operated for 
profit. Distant distribution simply 
can not be accomplished without inter- 
mediate and terminal agencies. 

Another insurmountable limitation 
to direct marketing of a great bulk of 
farm products is the processing or 
manufacture which these require to put 
them into useful or acceptable forms. 
Thus grains are milled into flour, feed 

1 Bulletin No. 184, Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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or breakfast foods; cotton and wool are 
spun and woven into fabrics and for the 
most part made into garments; cattle 
from far away ranges are converted 
into steaks, roasts, gelatin, glue, fer- 
tilizer, and hides, these last finally into 
leather and leather articles. Direct 
marketing of these and other “raw ma- 
terials” produced on the farms and 
ranges is out of the question. Only in 
exceptional instances is it feasible for 
the farmer to sell directly even to the 
mill, factory or abattoir. A genuine 
and practically indispensable service is 
rendered by elevators, warehouses and 
stockyards which receive varying prod- 
ucts as they arrive from the farm and 
grade or classify them into lots that 
will meet the requirements of different 
buyers. 

Another factor that tends to limit 
direct marketing is the great seasonal 
fluctuation in output which is experi- 
enced by the individual producer. 
Thus the poultryman, the orchardist 
and the gardener may have more of 
their wares than they can move di- 
rectly to consumers at one season and a 
shortage, even nothing at all, at an- 
other season. It is relatively difficult, 
though by no means impossible, to 
build retail trade in the face of this 
difficulty. The dealer on the other 
hand is in contact with a number of 
sources of supply and is in position to 
afford his customers dependability of 
stock. 

The greater expense of direct mar- 
keting, calculated on a monetary basis, 
scarcely can be considered a major 
limiting factor. In several Pennsyl- 
vania cities, on retail curb markets, in 
retail market houses and in retail ped- 
dling the average selling costs were 9.7 
per cent, 10.35 per cent and 11.04 per 
cent respectively? These figures are 
sufficiently low to show substantially 

General Bulletin No. 454, 
Department of Agriculture. Pat. 
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larger net returns from direct market- 
ing than from wholesaling. 

Probably a more important limiting 

factor than the added expense is the 
distraction, the division of time and 
energy, required by direct marketing. 
Viewed from any angle marketing is a 
separate function from production. 
The added burden of selling numerous 
small lots to consumers as compared to 
selling a few large lots to dealers is not 
inconsiderable. Thus, even where di- 
rect marketing is feasible, the producer 
must choose between division of his 
energies in the expectation of larger 
returns per unit and concentration in 
an effort to secure larger or more 
economic production. 
Another limiting factor is the diffi- 
culty of securing efficient and de- 
pendable salespeople. This situation 
is aggravated by the seasonal and 
irregular nature of direct marketing 
on most farms. With the exception 
of dairymen few farmers are in posi- 
tion to give steady employment in 
selling. 

Distaste for selling or inaptitude to- 

ward meeting and pleasing all sorts of 
individuals can not be overlooked as 
limiting factors in direct marketing. 
Many people simply do not like to sell. 
Others are unsuited by disposition or 
temperament. 
In summing up, the necessity of 
manufacture before use and the re- 
moteness from centers of population of 
the origin of many agricultural prod- 
ucts inalterably restrict the field of 
direct marketing. Within the range of 
territory and products in which direct 
marketing is possible certain other fac- 
tors tend to limit the employment of 
this method of distribution. On the 
other hand, under favorable circum- 
stances direct marketing may prove, in 
many instances has proven, a complete 
solution of the marketing problems of 
individual farmers. 
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or Direct 
MARKETING 


The most widely recognized advan- 
tage of direct marketing is the securing 
of full retail returns for the producer. 
Complete realization of this advantage 
is dependent upon the seller’s full 
knowledge of going market prices and 
his ability to get them. Furthermore, 
if this advantage is to be actual, the net 
returns from direct marketing must ex- 
ceed the net returns that could be 
secured from wholesale marketing. 
That this ordinarily is the case is in- 
dicated by the figure 10.14 per cent 
which was found to be the average cost 
of direct marketing as conducted in six 
Pennsylvania cities. 

An important but less obvious ad- 
vantage of direct marketing is the en- 
couragement which this form of mar- 
keting gives to diversify production. 
The producer who is in regular contact 
with consumers continually receives 
requests for commodities which he does 
not have. He is tempted, frequently 
induced, to add additional products to 
his line. Thus the period over which 
regular income is secured is lengthened 
and dependence for income, instead of 
resting on one or a very few crops, as in 
the case of the specialist or distant 
shipper, is distributed between a num- 
ber of projects and crops. Moreover, 
the diversification which develops in 

connection with direct marketing often 
results in a variety of projects, poultry 
raising, berry production and so forth, 
which provide light, agreeable and 
profitable employment for members of 
the farmer’s family. Direct marketing 
together with a system of diversified 
production that has been evolved to 
meet local demand go to make a re- 
markably staple farm business. 
Doubtless direct marketing plus such 
diversification played no small part in 
maintaining the relatively greater de- 
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of prosperity enjoyed by farmers 
situated in the northern and eastern 
states during recent years of agricul- 
tural depression in the plains regions. 

One of the great advantages of direct 
marketing is the opportunity which it 
affords the grower to place his products 
jn the consumers’ hands in the freshest 
possible condition, at their best. This 
advantage should be stressed and 
capitalized to the fullest extent by 
direct marketers. Shippers continu- 
ally are devising improved means of 
handling, packing, icing and so forth. 
Ocean and railway refrigeration ser- 
vices are growing more and more effi- 
cient. Those growers who deal di- 
rectly with the consumer can not af- 
ford to overlook any detail affecting 
the conservation of quality in their 
products. In fact those who market 
directly are in position with certain 
products, strawberries for example, to 
plant and grow varieties of unusually 
high quality which are too perishable 
to meet shipping requirements. 

Direct marketing affords unique op- 
portunities to those who would develop 
a special trade for products or packs of 
unusual quality and great dependabil- 
ity in respect to quality. Thus a 
swine grower has developed a large 
trade for a distinct one pound package 
of superior sausage which contains all 
the choice meat including hams. A 
market gardener has built up a dis- 
criminating trade for fresh peas which 
must be the last word in quality to pass 
his inspection. Another offers a 
trade-marked, parchment wrapped 
bunch of celery hearts that always is 
the acme of quality. Each of these 
three producers, and they are typical of 


what is being done on a limited but in- — 


creasing scale, sells at one standard — 


price throughout his marketing season — 


year in and year out. 
Checking on other prices may be con- 
sidered as one of the advantages of 


f 


direct marketing. On occasion this 
tendency may be of great effect. How- 
ever, competition between retailers 
other than producers ordinarily is an 
adequate check. In fact when such 
competition devolves into a price war 
or into general employment of certain 
farm products, potatoes for example, in 
the réle of “loss leaders”’ serious injury 
may be done producers through ab- 
normal depression of prices. 

Another advantage of direct market- 
ing is personal contact with the con- 
sumer. Grievances may be detected 
easily and adjusted promptly. Un- 
usual opportunities are afforded to 
cater to peculiarities of demand and 
market preferences. The farm produc- 
tion program can be kept in close step 
with the outlet. There is no necessity, 
if good judgement is exercised, for the 
occurence of great variations between 
the extent of the crop and the capacity 
of the outlet. 

Direct marketing sometimes may be 
the means of finding an outlet when 
other channels fail. For example, a 
market may be “glutted” with toma- 
toes in September. Prices are so low 
that dealers find it practically impossi- 
ble to handle so bulky and perishable a 
product inside the margin available. 
Yet enterprising individual growers 
sell great quantities directly to home 
canners on mutually advantageous 
terms. 

Summing up, the most important ad- 
vantages of direct marketing of farm 
products unquestionably are the realiza- 
tion of full retail prices by the grower 
and the placement of perishable prod- 
ucts in the consumers hands in the 
freshest possible condition. 


The possibilities of direct marketing 
have been realized to the greatest ex- 
tent in sections where producers are 
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‘ situated on fertile soils in proximity to 
important centers of consumption. 
_ This combination is found most fre- 
. ~-- in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and in parts of the 
Central States. However, in practi- 
eally every state at least several of the 
larger centers of population provide 
opportunities for direct marketing. 
Hard surfaced highways and modern 
speedy motor vehicles are widening 
greatly the radius within which direct 
marketing may originate in the coun- 
try surrounding every city. Of 1,305 
loads sold in certain Pennsylvania 
cities 51 per cent originated within 
radii of 10 miles, 43 per cent with radii 
‘. of 20 miles and 6 per cent of greater 
_ distances.? In fact it is not uncommon 
for loads of products: which are rela- 
thet high in value in proportion to 
bulk to be hauled a hundred or more 
_ miles to market. 
Direct marketing has proven particu- 
- larly adaptable to the requirements of 
relatively small producers, those whose 
operations are neither so extensive or 
_ intensive as to prevent them from find- 
ing time for the details and niceties 
that are likely to be well rewarded in 
with the consumer. More- 
over, those whose production is rather 
definitely limited by facilities, circum- 
stances or preference are inclined to 
seek the outlets which will yield maxi- 
<a returns per unit. On the con- 
trary, the large quite com- 
a = is contented with a more narrow 
_ margin and the release from much 
- detail in selling which permits him to 
concentrate on lowering costs and in- 
creasing production. 
It also is worthy of note that direct 
marketing, as compared to other means 
of distribution, has attained greatest 
relative importance in large towns and 
in small and medium sized cities rather 


* General Bulletin No. 454, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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than in great metropolitan districts 
Probably several factors have been of 
influence in this connection, not the 
least of which are the economic diff. 
culties encountered. Returns per 
square foot from a market house jp 
many instances can not be made to 
reach the figure various commercial or 
manufacturing interests can and will 
pay where competition for good loca- 
tions is keen. Likewise the imperious 
nature of traffic problems has forced 
the abandonment of retail curb mar- 
kets in numerous instances. Retail 
peddling has been banned by legisla- 
tion in parts or all of many large 
cities. 

Furthermore, a survey of the special 
field of direct marketing reveals the 
fact that certain products are particu- 
larily adaptable to this method of dis- 
tribution. Market milk, especially in 
the smaller communities,—keeping in 
mind that such a community may bea 
section of a large city, long has been 
marketed directly on a large scale. 
The farmer “milk-man” in many in- 
stances has been able to meet the com- 
petition offered by large dairy com- 
panies. The various horticultural 
products, fresh fruits, vegetables, ber- 
ries, even cut flowers, make up a 
tremendous proportion of the direct 
marketing movement. The perishable 
nature of these commodities favors the 
producer who can place them directly 
in the consumer’s hands. Eggs, home 
dressed poultry and meats, honey and 
maple products all are marketed 
directly on a large scale. 

Direct marketing has developed into 
several distinct forms each of which 
operates in a special field. 

House to House Peddling.—This com- 
mon method of direct selling may take 
two forms. In the transient form the 
seller canvases likely territory on occa- 
sion. However, the highest develop- 
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along which a dependable grower may 
serve satisfied customers throughout a 
long term of years. Regularity of 
production and delivery are two essen- 
tials in the establishment and main- 
tenance of this sort of outlet. It also 
is advantageous to have a supply of 
produce throughout the major portion 
of the year. 

Curb Markets and Retail Market 
Houses—In numbers of cities this 
class of markets is of great importance. 
There are approximately 125 in Penn- 
sylvania alone. As implied by the 
name, curb markets are conducted out- 
doors upon sidewalks or streets. The 
advantage of this system is the elimina- 
tion of .capital expense. However, 
supervision during selling hours and 
provision for cleaning up after the mar- 
ket closes are practically essential. 
Exposure to inclement weather is the 
great disadvantage attending curb 
marketing. In the larger cities in- 
creasing traffic congestion has forced 
the abandonment of many curb mar- 
kets. 

The retail market house provides 
covered space for the display and sale 
of the products offered. It may be 
constructed by private capital and be 
managed for profit. In other instances 
it may be financed by municipalities, 
or codperatively by the marketers. In 
this connection experience has demon- 
strated that heavy overhead may prove 
a serious or fatal burden. To compete 
successfully with retail dealers the mar- 
ket house must: be located favorably, 
usually centrally in a populous residen- 
tial section or near the center of the 
city. It has proven difficult to estab- 
lish market house or curb markets in 
cities in which the habit of personal 
marketing isnot common. It is acom- 


mon practice in the management of 
market houses to rent a number of 
stalls to dealers in order to insure a 
volume of trade throughout seasons of 


the year when local farm production is 
slack. Asa rule farmers are permitted 
to fill out their stock with purchased 
goods for the same reason. However, 
it should be stressed that the major at- 
traction of the market house to the 
consumer is the opportunity for pur- 
chasing farm products at first hand. 

Parcel Post Marketing.—Through 
this system of direct marketing com- 
paratively remote producers may es- 
tablish contact with consumers. The 
requisites are a superior product, abil- 
ity and determination to grade fairly 
and to pack attractively. Producers 
who wish to market by parcel post 
usually may find customers through 
friends, relatives or acquaintances in 
the city. Likewise city dwellers may 
seek reliable producers through cor- 
respondence with country friends. 
Eggs, butter, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
nuts, honey. and maple products are 
especially adaptable to parcel post 
marketing. Possibly on account of the 
details involved in ordering, packing, 
collecting and the difficulties of adjust- 
ing differences at a distance parcel post 
marketing has not assumed the pro- 
portions which some had expected. 
However, a producer who is prompt 
and fair and who puts out a thoroughly 
dependable product can build a worth 
while parcel post business. 

Selling from the field or orchard — 
This form of direct marketing reaches 
great proportions at the height of the 
harvest in some sections. Potatoes, 
cherries, grapes, peaches and so forth 
may attract consumer buyers from sur- 
prising distances. Practically all of 
the usual marketing expenses are 
eliminated, in consideration of which 
prices ordinarily are set at more attrac- 
tive levels than are possible where 
transportation to market is required. 
Roadside bulletin boards, direct mail 
and newspaper advertising are com- 
monly and effectively employed by 
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producers who sell directly from the 
field or orchard. 

Roadside Marketing—This is the 
most recent noteworthy development 
in direct marketing. It has come into 
being with the widespread building of 
good roads and the universal use of the 
automobile. Although roadside mar- 
keting already has attained great im- 
portance the movement is decidedly 
young and it does not seem unreason- 
able to expect far greater developments 
in the future. Experience must be 
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gained by producers, systems of pro- 
duction must be adjusted to the new 
demand, and customers must be won 
to the idea of filling their market bas- 
kets in the country as part of the enjoy- 
ment of an afternoon’s or evening’s 
drive. Moreover, the roadside mar- 
ket, to a degree that no other form of 
marketing may approach, enjoys the 
special advantage of making available 
to urban dwellers the good things of 
farm, garden and orchard at their 
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HERE is no general agreement as 

to the cause of the agricultural de- 
pression since 1920, neither is there 
any unanimity of opinion concerning 
the remedies for the situation in 
which farmers have found themselves. 
Whether the farmer’s plight arises 
wholly or in part from high handling 
costs resulting from the lag in wages in 
the post-war deflation period; or from 
an overproduction of farm commodities 
stimulated beyond the peace-time needs 
by the heavy demands of the war, and 
made possible by the tremendous tech- 
nological developments in the last dec- 
ade; or from a combination of circum- 
stances in which each of these, and 
other alleged causes, are determinants, 
the fact remains that to the farmer, the 
real difficulty has been expressed in the 
form of low prices for products sold, 
and high prices for commodities pur- 
chased. 

Ask farmers themselves what the 
trouble is, and the answer invaria- 
bly comes back “Prices.”” What the 
farmer needs most is a higher purchas- 
ing power for the products he sells, re- 
gardless of how it is obtained. Either 
higher prices for products sold by pro- 
ducers, or lower prices for products 
purchased by them, will result in in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar, and thus bring relief to 
the farming population. 

But what is the réle of market in- 
formation in such a farm relief pro- 
gram? Since the farmer’s situation is 
reflected in the relative prices of farm 
products, it is evident that if the use of 
market information is to advance the 
status of agriculture, it must manifest 
itself by favorably eens the price 
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situation. That is, the use of market 
information must help the farmer to 
get more money for his products. 

There is evidence to prove that 
through the application of market in- 
formation, sometimes individually, but 
chiefly through codperative effort, 
farmers have favorably influenced the 
price of commodities purchased by 
them. 

Thus, by delaying his order one 
month in the summer of 1928, a man- 
ager of a local cotjperative purchasing 
association in Pennsylvania, by cor- 
rectly interpreting conditions prevail- 
ing in the feed market, was able to save 
approximately $5.00 a ton on dairy 
feed purchased for farmers. 

On the other hand, the manager of a 
near-by association, with little atten- 
tion to the market situation, placed his 
order immediately, with the observa- 
tion ‘Everybody knows feed prices are 
going up.”” The members of his organ- 
ization paid $5.00 per ton as a penalty 
for the manager’s indifference to pre- 
vailing market conditions. 

The purpose of this paper, however, 
is not primarily to present the im- 
portance of market information as ap- 
plied to the purchase of commodities by 
farmers, but rather to point out the 
significance of market information in 
the sale of farm products. It is evi- 
dent, that farmers can not artificially 
“boost prices” by the proverbial 
“bootstrap” method; however, the 
more orderly marketing of farm prod- 
ucts will result in higher average prices 
to all producers. Nevertheless, since 
the use of market information helps 
principally certain farmers as individu- 
als to realize better prices, the tendency 
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will be through competition to elimi- 
"a nate those producers who do not intelli- 
= use available information. The 
. of prices to remaining producers 
_ must thereby be raised through a dim- 
- inution of the total supply. It is not 
intended, however, to amplify the 
statement that the general level of 
farm prices will be raised by forcing out 
marginal producers, although this is a 
factor in the longrun. The real object 
of this paper is to point out that, 
through economic education, farmers, 
as individuals, will be placed in an ad- 
vantageous position to work out and 
solve, in part at least, the problems 
presented by the relatively low level of 
prices for agricultural products. A 
most effective way to farm relief lies in 
familiarizing farmers as individuals 
with market information. It is the 
opinion of the writer that economic 
education is the “farmer’s best way 
out.” 

At the outset it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that while highest possi- 
ble prices are the farmers objective, it 
is not highest “gross’’ prices, but 
highest “net” prices, that are most 
important. Every farmer must real- 
ize that there are certain costs of 
marketing which he as producer must 
bear. For example, in a study' of egg 
marketing by farmers in Pennsylvania, 
it was found that the average gross 
price received for eggs sold to New 
York wholesalers was 41.7 cents per 
dozen, while eggs sold to hucksters 
brought only 38.4 cents per dozen. 
However, after deducting the market- 
ing costs, 4.7 cents per dozen when eggs 
were sold to New York wholesalers; and 
but five-tenths of a cent per dozen 
when sold to hucksters, it was found 
that the net price to producers was 


1 Lininger, F. F. “Egg Marketing by Farmers 
in Pennsylvania,” Bulletin 214, Penna. Agr. 
Exp. Station, State College, Penna., August, 
1927. 
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approximately one cent a dozen higher 
when eggs were sold to hucksters, 
Parenthetically, it may be mentioned 
in this connection, since it has signifj- 
cance later in the discussion, that the 
net price obtained from hucksters was 
the higher because in many instances 
the latter sold the eggs direct to con- 
sumers in near-by cities. 


Market INFrorMATION NEEDED 
BY FARMERS 


What kind of information do indi- 
vidual farmers need, in order to net the 
most advantageous prices for their 
products? Perhaps if we state the 
case in the form of questions, or prob- 
lems, and attempt to secure answers 
for them, we shall come to a better 
understanding of the farmer’s need for 
market information. From the stand- 
point of highest net price, producers 
are constantly seeking answers to these 


questions: 
What to sell? 
When to sell? . 
Where to sell? 
Wuar To Seu 
There are distinct limitations as far 
as commodities are concerned, which 
restrict the kind of products farmers 
may produce for sale. Factors, such 
as climate, soil, topography, and mar- 
keting costs, limit the range of products 
adapted to a given locality. Spillman’ 
divides the crops into two groups: The 
minor crops and the major crops. 
The minor crops include all those 
which occupy less than 37,000,000 
acres each; while the major crops con- 
sist of corn, hay, wheat, oats, and 
cotton, each having more than 37,000,- 
000 acres devoted to its production. 
It is his opinion that the acreages of 
the minor crops only may be adjusted 
? Spillman, W. J., Balancing the Farm Output, 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, 1927. 
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in accordance with market demand 
through the use of outlook and inten- 
tion reports issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Thus, the 
farmers of the country are wondering 
this spring about the acreage of pota- 
toes they should plant, in view of the 
very low prices prevailing for the 1928 
crop. Reports in January from eleven 
early potato growing states from Texas 
to Maryland indicated that farmers 
intended to decrease the acreage 29 per 
cent from that of last year. Reduc- 
tions ranged from 13 per cent for 
Arkansas to 43 per cent for Oklahoma. 
However, the acreage of the major 
crops may also be adjusted, though on 
a somewhat smaller scale. For ex- 
ample, with the farm price of wheat 
less than $1.00 a bushel in the fall of 
1928, farmers reduced the acreage of 
winter wheat eight per cent below that 
of the preceding year. 

“What to sell,” however, is a ques- 
tion which relates not only to what 
commodity to sell, but also to what 
quality and what grade of a commodity 
shall be sent to market. Shall it be 
a 150-pound hog, or a 250-pounder? 
Shall it be United States fancy pota- 
toes, or United States No. 1’s? Imme- 
diately, the demands of the particular 
markets appear, and suggest answers 
which come in the form of price differ- 
entials for the various classes and 
grades of farm products. Here then, 
is an additional need for a certain type 
of market information—rice quota- 
tions on the different grades of com- 
modities. 


TO SELL 


“Shall I hold potatoes this fall, or 
sell out of the field?” “‘How about 
wheat, corn, apples, cotton, tobacco, 
shall I sell or hold?”” These are the 
questions farmers are asking at harvest 
time. The same type of questions are 
“Hogs, 


asked by livestock producers. 


steers, lambs, shall I sell now, next 
week, or next month?” How shall 
they be answered? 
the general conditions of business, the 
nature of the demand for the various 
products, its trend and seasonal char- 
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acter, is needed in order to furnish a 


basis for sound decisions. Another 


set of market information is required _ = 


to give information on the prospective 
supply of the various crops and live- 
stock. 


WHERE TO SELL 


In many areas of the country this — 


question is not significant as there is 
perhaps only one central market in 
which surplus sales may be made. 
This is true of surplus areas far distant 
from market. In the eastern part of 
the United States, however, it is a very 
important question as there are many 
markets available. For instance, in 
the case of a Pennsylvania poultryman 
—shall he ship his eggs to New York 
City, Philadelphia, or Pittsburgh? 
Or, shall he send them to one of the 
small industrial cities, 50 or 75 miles 
distant? Or, shall he perhaps deliver 
them himself directly to the consumers 
in the near-by mining town? As an- 
other illustration, consider the western 
New York potato grower. Shall he 
sell locally, or ship to New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, or Wash- 
ington? Price quotations in the 
various markets are essential to his 
decision, as are also a knowledge of 
the transportation and other market- 
ing costs. 


How to SELL 


In the East, this is anotherimportant 
question. Many farmers are so situ- 
ated that they can market direct to 
consumers. In the city of York, 
Pennsylvania, 88 per cent of the fami- 
lies buy eggs direct from farmers 
either delivered at their door, or at the 
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public market.* In Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, 66 per cent of the consumers 
buy eggs from farmers. In the latter 
city, 88 per cent of the consumers 
visited, reported that they bought 
poultry from farmers who delivered to 
their door. Direct marketing is at all 
times an important consideration to 
producers located near to market. In 
the present period of high distribution 
costs it becomes still more significant, 
since it offers an opportunity for pro- 
ducers to perform middlemen’s serv- 
ices at high wage levels. 

Much information is needed to en- 
able producers to decide intelligently 
how to market. Prices in the whole- 
sale and retail markets are essential. 
The costs of marketing by the vari- 
ous methods are also necessary. The 
character of the demand, such as racial 
differences, consumer preferences, and 
the like, are factors which modify the 
returns to producers. 

In the accompanying illustration is 
presented a teaching device, which the 
writer has designed for presenting to 
students of marketing, a graphic out- 
line of the type of marketing informa- 
tion that a farmer needs in order to net 
the highest prices for his products. In 
summary, a farmer needs information 
on the prices of products, their seasonal 
and cyclical nature, quotations in dif- 
ferent markets, and the trend of prices 
over a period of years. He also needs 
information on the total supply of 
those products which he grows, com- 
peting areas, seasonal production and 
marketing, and the effect of price on 
production. On the demand side, 
general business conditions, the nature 
of consumers’ demands, their prefer- 
ences, various racial and income differ- 
ences, should be known by producers. 


Lininger, F. F., and Charles, T. B. “A 
Study of Egg and Poultry Consumption in Penn- 
sylvania,” Bulletin 222, Penna. Agr. Exp. Sta- 
tion, State —a Penna., March, 1928. 


A knowledge of the costs of marketing 
through the various services, by the 
different agencies and methods, is also 
essential, in order to enable farmers to 


decide intelligently what, when, where, 
and how to market. : 
Sources oF MARKET oe 
INFORMATION 


The sources of information helpful 
to farmers in marketing their products 
may be classified as private, and 
public. Included under the heading 
of private agencies are newspapers, 
banks, trade publications, manufactur- 
ing and merchandising organizations, 
brokers, and professional business 
analytical services. This recital does 
not by any means exhaust the list of 
private agencies, but is suggestive of 
the large amount of information avail- 
able from this source. From the 
farmer’s point of view, the most im- 
portant sources of information are 
public. A broad, impartial viewpoint, 
usually but not always evident in 
private reports, is essential, and, there- 
fore, public agencies collect and dis- 
seminate market information. The 
public sources may be subdivided into 
federal and state agencies. The chief 
federal agencies are the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and of 
Commerce. In the various states, the 
departments of agriculture and state 
colleges of agriculture constitute the 
chief agencies, the latter being chiefly 
concerned with the analysis and dissem- 
ination, rather than the collection of 
data. 

Most important in the list of market 
reports are those issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The chief statistical re- 
ports of this bureau, which are of direct 
interest to farmers, may be grouped 
under three headings: (1) the Outlook 
and Intentions Reports; (2) the Crop 
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and Livestock Reports; and (3) the 
Market News Reports. 


OvuTLOOK AND INTENTIONS 


Reports 

ss There are two points of view as to 
ei what constitute outlook reports. One 
fi point of view, as expressed by V. B. 


Hart, Extension Professor at Cornell 
University follows: 


Any type of extension material that is 
concerned with the immediate or far dis- 
tant future supply or demand, price or cost 
of production, or cost of distribution of an 
agricultural product, or farm supplies is 
outlook material. 

A discussion of the cycle in purchasing 
power of horses or dairy cows or of the 
tendency for wages to lag behind the gen- 
eral price level during periods of rising and 
falling prices is just as much outlook ma- 
terial as one dealing with the present supply 
or immediate future price of potatoes or 
cotton. 

A bulletin dealing with the reduction in 
the number of horses left in our cities to eat 
timothy hay and the probable future re- 
turns in producing timothy hay and alfalfa 
is an agricultural outlook publication. A 
news article dealing with the need for pur- 
chasers of farms to buy the more productive 
land because of changes in the relative costs 
of the factors of production, is agricultural 
outlook information. 

The hog situation meetings held by the 
extension staff of the Department of Rural 
Economics of the Ohio State College of 
Agriculture and the dairy situation meet- 
ings held by the State College in New York 
are outlook meetings with specific applica- 
tion to a single enterprise or product. The 
numerous monthly agricultural economic 
publications of the various states such as 
Minnesota Farm Business Notes, Timely 
Economic Information for Ohio Farmers, and 
The Washington Farm Situation, are 
monthly outlook reports. 


‘Hart, V. B., “The Problem of Encouraging 
the Farmer to Take Agricultural Outlook Ma- 
terial and Use it,” a paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Farm Economic Associ- 
ation, Chicago, Ill., December 27-29, 1928. 
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In other words, there is no more justifica. 


outlook,” to include a single seasonal out- 
burst of economic information than for 
giving a growing child a year’s supply of 
cod liver oil and orange juice in a single 
concentrated dose and hoping that both the 
farmer’s and the child’s ability to digest and 
assimilate will stand the shock and prevent 
economic or physical colds and rickets 
throughout the next twelve months. Any- 
thing which tells a farmer something about 
what he may expect in the future in regard 
to the price of farm products or of the price 
of factors involved in the production or 
marketing of his products is agricultural 
outlook material. 


The point of view expressed above 
by Hart is a broad interpretation of 
outlook reports, and would include 
economic information of any kind that 
would be helpful to farmers. The 
other point of view, less inclusive, 
considers the outlook reports as defi- 
nite reports put out in mimeographed 
and bulletin form early in each year. 
The purpose and nature of these re- 
ports is concisely stated in the Febru- 
ary, 1925, Outlook Report: 


Orderly production for agriculture is the 
end in view in preparing thisreport. Farm- 
ers who determine what to produce and how 
much to produce on the basis of prices 
which probably will prevail at the time 
when the product will be ready for market 
stand a much better chance of securing a 
profit than those who are guided entirely by 
prices at planting or breeding time. This 
report has been prepared to provide a better 
base upon which farmers make plans for the 
coming season, and especially to aid leaders 
in the cojperative movement in formulating 
production and marketing programs. It is 
based upon surveys of conditions affecting 
agricultural production and demand at 
home and abroad at the present time. 


rtf tion for limiting the term, “agricultural 


Another excerpt, taken from the 
February, 1928, Outlook Report conveys 
an idea of the personnel of the staff 
making the report: 
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ESSARS ERASERS 


In the preparation of this, the Sizth 
Annual Agricultural Outlook Report, all the 
facilities and the entire staff of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics have been drawn 
upon. Assistance was rendered by repre- 
sentatives of other bureaus of the depart- 
ment and by representatives of the agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations, or 
extension forces of 21 states, who partici- 
pated in the conference in Washington at 
the time the report was prepared. 

The general outlook issued at the 
beginning of the year is supplemented 
from time to time with an outlook re- 
port for important products. In these 
reports the various supply and demand 
factors are presented and the current 
statistics analyzed. In addition to the 
outlook report issued at Washington, 
many of the state colleges issue a report 
for their own state in which the facts of 
the federal report are interpreted interms 
of the needs of the farmers of thesestates. 

Following the outlook report issued 
early in the year, a report of farmers’ 
intentions to plant on March 1 is 
issued. The intention summaries in- 
clude reports of some 50,000 farmers. 
The planting intentions, while not a 
forecast of the acreage that actually 
will be planted, are indications of what 
farmers intended to plant at the time 
of reporting. Planting intentions is- 
sued in the spring of 1928 covered the 
following crops: corn, spring wheat, 
durum wheat, other spring wheat, oats, 
barley, flaxseed, rice, grain sorghums, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
peanuts, and tame hay. Reports of 
intentions to plant cotton are specifi- 
cally prohibited by national legislation. 
Intentions to sow winter wheat and 
rye, as of August 1, are issued each 
fall. Farmers’ intentions to breed 
sows, for fall and spring litters, are also 
published each year. 


Crop AND Livestock Reports 
Early in each year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announces the exact date 
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when the monthly crop and livestock 
reports of the Department will be 
issued during the ensuing year. These 
reports contain estimates of the acre- 
ages, conditions, yields, and farm re- 
serves of the principal crops throughout 
the season, and the number and value 
of farm animals. 


Market News Reports” 


These reports on the markets, prices, 
and movements of agricultural prod- 
ucts are released from Washington, 
and also from branch offices in a large 
number of cities and towns throughout 
the United States. 

The three types of reports described 
above and issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics are largely 
statistical. The research work of the 
federal department, and of the various 
state agricultural experiment stations 
reported in federal and state bulle- 
tins, provide another very large source 
of marketing information. Taylor® 
states: 


During the year [the fiscal year 1926-27] 
. . . there were 332 projects in agricultural 
economics in progress, in the agricultural 
experiment stations of the United States; 
there were 228 research workers devoting 
all or part of their time to this field of work, 
and approximately $800,000 was expended 
by these institutions. In addition to this, 
approximately an equivalent amount of 
energy and funds was being expended in 
this field by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the privately endowed 
research institutions. 


Specifically, on the one topic of ad- 
justing production to market require- 
ments—the “what to sell” query of 
farmers—Doctor Tolley, in charge of 
the research program of the federal 
bureau, says:*® 


* Taylor, C., “Research in Agricultural 
Economics,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 
X, No. 1, page 33, January, 1928. 

* Tolley, H. R., “Adjusting Production to 
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First, there are studies of the market re- 
quirements for the important commodities, 
such as are being carried on in the bureau. 
_ These studies are showing both the quality 
and quantity of the commodity required by 
4 the market, whether that market be re- 
gional, national, or international, and throw 
much light on the forces that determine 
prices by measuring at least approximately 
the importance of the various conditions 
_ which control both demand and supply. 

_ A second type of research is represented 
by the investigations of factors affecting 
consumer demand. Through these studies 
___. we endeavor to learn directly from consum- 
ers the relative importance of the various 
__ faetors which determine the rate of con- 
sumption of a given product. Surveys in 
several important cities on milk, meats, 
raisins, citrus fruits and cranberries have 
been made in the past two years. The 
value of these studies is apparent when we 
remember that in the last analysis the con- 
sumers of a product determine what the 
market requirements are and what the 
price will be. 

Studies of the market requirements of 
specific areas and opportunities for produc- 
ers within the area to devote more of their 
energies to supplying the near-by markets 
represent a third type. 


A great deal of the marketing in- 
formation of the Federal Bureau first 
appears in mimeograph form, and then 
later in the various printed publica- 
tions, such as Crops and Markets, a 
monthly publication, and the Yearbook 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
Agricultural Situation is a monthly 
publication of the bureau which gives 
an interpretation of the market hap- 
penings for the month. 


Tue APPLICATION OF MARKET 
INFORMATION 

_ The real test of the value of market 

information lies in its application to the 


Market Requirements,” address before the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Association of 
Officials, Chicago, Ill., December, 


Tue ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


From 
the great mass of information avail. 
able, is it possible to glean something 
like answers to the four abiding ques. 


specific problems of the farmer. 


tions of the farmer: “What, when, 
where, and how shall I sell, in order to 
obtain the highest net price?” Ip 
other words, what do all these statistics 
and expert calculations mean to the 
farmer himself? The potato crop in 
the United States in 1928 was reported 
to be 463 million bushels, but how shal] 
the potato grower in New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or Wisconsin translate 
it into dollars? 

Leon M. Estabrook,’ formerly chief 
of the crop reporting service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has this to say on the problem of 
applying market information: 


The key to the successful use of crop and 
market reports is in their proper analysis 
and interpretation through comparisons to 
show the bearing of the essential facts dis- 
closed by them on relative supply, relative 
demand, and relative prices for a given 
locality, the State, the United States, or the 
world, past, present, and future. In study- 
ing the crop and market reports a farmer or 
a farmer’s representative should, therefore, 
note the past records of production, com- 
mercial movement, consumption, stocks, 
surpluses and deficits, prices, and whether 
the current reports indicate more or less of 
these factors in comparison with the reports 
for the same date or period last year or the 
average for several years, and from these 
comparisons and a study of trends, he 
should try to forecast the probable relative 
supply, relative demand, and relative 
prices for the future. Of course, other 
factors influencing the effective supply, 
effective demand and prices must also be 
taken into consideration, such as transpor- 
tation, the supply of capital for financing 
crop movement and marketing, interest, 
discount and exchange rates, industrial 
activity or idleness, business prosperity or 

7 Estabrook, L. M., “The Use of Crop Reports 


by Farmers,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 
V, No. 1, page 28, January, 1923. 
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depression, relative purchasing power of 
consumers, strikes, lockouts, embargoes, 
tariffs, war and rumors of war, and the like. 
But after all, and in spite of the complex 
problems involved in any attempt to fore- 
cast supply, demand, and prices as a basis 
for action, the individual farmer or farmer’s 
representative can use the crop reports as a 
practical guide by simply noting carefully 
whether they indicate more or less than 
last year or than the average. If more, 
prices are not likely to advance and may 
not be maintained. If less, prices are likely 
to advance or at least to be maintained. 
This simple working rule applies generally 
to local, national, and world conditions and 
is the one that farmers can best use as indi- 
viduals. Crop and market reports can be 
used to the best advantage, however, by 
experienced business managers and officials 
of farmers’ organizations. 


The statement that market interpre- 
tations may be made by both farmers 
and specialists in the field of market 
analysis suggests two phases in the 
application of economic data. First, 
there is the information that may be 
directly applied by farmers, and sec- 
ondly, information that must reach 
farmers indirectly through the efforts 
of specialists, both in analysis and dis- 
semination. The fruits of research 
work in price analysis and market in- 
formation are apparent when certain 
principles can be developed and then put 
to use by farmers themselves. It must 
be clear, however, that after all, princi- 
ples are only beliefs which we arrive at, 
after studying certain facts, and as such 
may be constantly changing with the 
accumulation of additional facts. 

Specifically, let us see what use may 
be made of the three previously de- 
scribed types of reports, issued by the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Consider the Outlook and 
Intention Reports. Spillman* has made 


* Spillman, W. J., “Balancing the Farm Out- 
put,” page 16, Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, 1927. 
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a study of the application of these 
reports, and says: 


In the 1926 Outlook Report, issued Febru- 
ary 7, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the following statement occurs 
concerning the potato acreage: “‘An in- 
crease of 10 per cent in acreage, with nor- 
mal yields, is about the limit that would 
prove profitable.” 

At that time the price of potatoes was 
extraordinarily high, a situation that in the 
past had always led to gross overplanting. 

Naturally there was some anxiety to see 
what the Intentions Report, to be issued 
March 19, would show. The data for the 
Intentions Report, were obtained by ques- 
tionnaires sent to a large number of farmers 
after the Outlook Report had been made 
public. The answers to these question- 
naires were summarized and the results 
issued in the Intentions Report of March 19. 
Instead of the usual large increase in potato 
acreage when the price of potatoes is high, 
the Intentions Report indicated that farmers 
were planning to increase the acreage only 
4.3 per cent over that of 1925. 

After the planting season was over a 
survey was made with a view of ascertaining 
the acreage planted. The results of this 
survey indicates an actual increase of two 
per cent. 


However, farmers do not always 
follow a procedure similar to the recom- 
mendations made in the Outlook Re- 
ports. For instance, the outlook on 
potatoes issued in January, 1928, 
stated: 


Present indications are that unless farm- 
ers change their plans there will be a sub- 
stantial increase in the acreage planted to 
potatoes this year. Preliminary reports 
indicate that farmers in the North Atlantic 
and North Central States are planning an 
increase of about 14 per cent. Scattering 
reports from the South indicate an upward 
tendency but probably no material increases 
in acreage except possibly in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. In some of the western 
states, where low prices are now being re- 
ceived, substantial decreases in acreage are 
to be expected, but the limited number of 
reports so far received do not indicate that 
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growers are as yet planning to make de- 
creases sufficiently radical to offset the in- 
creases that are reported as intended in 
every state from Maine to Nebraska. If 
these January intentions are carried out, as 
they were last year, there would seem to be 
no section of the country where the chances 
will be in favor of returns from potatoes 
comparable to those secured during the 
last three years. 


On March 22, 1928, in discussing the 
relation of farmer planting intentions 
to the Agricultural Outlook, the bureau 
reported: 

Potato growers are planning to plant an 
acreage almost 12 per cent larger than 
harvested last year, in spite of the warning 
in the January outlook reports that any in- 
crease would probably result in lower 
returns. 


The crop report issued December 
14, 1928, showed that farmers did 
actually increase the potato acreage 
slightly over 10 per cent. In addition 
to the increased acreage the yield per 
acre was 121 bushels compared with 
116 bushels for the previous year. The 
farm price on December 1, 1928, was 
reported to be 54 cents per bushel, 
while in 1927 the price was 964 cents. 
Growers would have avoided consider- 
able loss had they heeded the Outlook 
and Intentions warnings. The total 
farm value of the 1928 crop of 463 
million bushels was only 250 million 
dollars, while a much smaller crop of 
403 million bushels in 1927, was valued 
at 389 million dollars. 

One of the chief uses of the Crop and 
Livestock Reports is in furnishing pro- 
ducers with information that will help 
them to determine when to sell their 
products. 

Investigators have found that there 
are general relationships between the 
size of certain crops, and the seasonal 
trend of prices. Such relationships 
are valuable in furnishing farmers infor- 
mation as to time of selling. Thus, 
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Scoville*® has found that for potatoes, 
the New York wholesale price tends to 
rise from October to May in very smal] 
crop years, and to decline from October 
to May in very large crop years. The 
situation, however, is different for 
apples. In large crop years, the New 
York City wholesale price of apples 
tends to rise from fall to spring. The 
difference in the seasonal movement of 
prices for apples and potatoes is due in 
part to the storage requirements and 
facilities for the two crops. Potatoes 
will keep well in common storage, while 
apples require cold storage in order to 
reach the market in good condition in 
the spring. When the crop of potatoes 
is large, since common storage will 
suffice, producers have the alternative 
of selling or storing. With a very low 
fall price, large quantities will be 
stored. The large storage holdings 
may in the spring cause still lower 
prices when the crop must be marketed 
or lost. With apples, however, many 
growers are not in the habit of using 
cold storage facilities, and conse- 
quently, there is a rush to sell an un- 
usually large crop in the fall. The re- 
sult is a very low price and a “ buyers’ 
market” in the fall, rather than in 
the following spring, as for potatoes. 
Growers who store apples in large crop 
years do not have such a burdensome 
supply in the spring and generally en- 
counter more favorable spring markets 
than fall markets. In the case of 
apples, there is also the factor of farm 
orchards competing in the fall of a 
large crop year with the commercial 
orchards, since most any kind of an 
orchard will produce a crop in a good 
year. The fruit, however, of poorly- 
managed orchards is of inferior quality 
and cannot be stored until spring, but 
does contribute to the “glut” in the 
fall market. While there are excep- 

* Scoville, G. P., Farm Economics, 
Cornell University, pages 56-59, 1925. 
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tions to these rules for forecasting the 
several trends of potato and apple 
prices, the odds are in favor of winning 
by adhering to the principles. 

The Market News Reports furnish 
producers with information relative to 
what grades of products to market, and 
also help many farmers to determine 
when, where and how to market. 
Many of these reports are issued daily 
or more frequently, and are dissemi- 
nated by mail, by wire and by radio. 
Thus, last fall, at Fort Worth, Texas, 
100 carloads of cattle were received in 
one day. The Market Reporter broad- 
cast this information and the next day 
but two carloads arrived and the mar- 
ket quickly recovered. 

With a knowledge of market prices 
in New York and Philadelphia, poul- 
trymen compare local prices with prices 
in the central market and, by mak- 
ing allowances for marketing costs, 
determine where and how to sell. 
Price quotations are also being used as 
a base for determining the local price, 
and furnish to producers a check on 
prices paid by local dealers. 

Specialists in price analysis, who are 
beginning to issue forecasts of prices, 
illustrate the indirect application of 
market information. 

The Federal Bureau is doing consid- 
erable research work in methods of 
price forecasting. Some of the state 
experiment stations, notably Kansas, 
have been using short time forecasts 
with considerable success and much 
favorable comment on the part of pro- 
ducers who make use of the forecasts. 
The “batting average” of the Kansas 
Station on wheat predictions has been 
shown to be 83 per cent, and on hogs 
77 per cent. The price research work 
of the Federal Bureau has been criti- 


cized because ‘it is not disseminated in 
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usable form to farmers. For instance, 
Williams” says: 

What price research really needs is a 
ballyhoo man, a spieler. Somebody should 
apply the principles of salesmanship, the 
reiterative technique, the brand and pack- 
age racket, the testimonial success dope, 
and all the other advertising tricks, to the 
job of selling this new idea to the farmer. 


In conclusion, it is evident that the 
use of market information is essential 
to the farmer in selling farm products 
to the best advantage. There is some 
disagreement as to whether it should be 
given to him as raw data or in a some- 
what predigested form. In any case, 
it seems clear that a large part of the 
responsibility for getting the informa- 
tion to the farmer rests on the agricul- 
tural extension service of the colleges 
and on the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in rural high schools. The 
farm papers are, doubtless, the next 
best agency to carry the “gospel” of 
economic education to farmers. It 
appears to the writer while there is no 
precision in all the endeavor of using 
marketing data, there is much that 
may be done to relieve the situation of 
the individual farmer by training him 
to interpret and use available mar- 
ket information. It is true that the 
weather, insect pests and diseases, 
through influencing the yield of crops, 
may greatly modify production, and, 
therefore, prices. On the demand side 
also unforseen situations arise. These, 
however, are reasons all the more why 
the farmer needs to think and act for 
himself in market situations. 


10 Williams, Carl, Editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, “Continuous Economic In- 
formation Readily Available to Farmers,” a 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
nari Economic Association, December 27-29, 
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HALL the American farmer aban- 

don all efforts to hold or extend his 
foreign markets and concentrate upon 
his domestic market? Shall he sup- 
port a “stay at home” policy, both in 
trade and political affairs? Shall he 
seek an intensive cultivation of foreign 
sales and accept the political conse- 
quences of such a policy? 

During recent years certain interests 
have sought to convince the American 
farmer that he should follow the first 
course. They have systematically min- 
imized the importance of foreign mar- 
kets for agricultural products and 
exalted the value of the home market. 
The present writer refuses to concur in 
this view. 


AGRICULTURAL ForEIGN MARKET 


Prior to the World War the United 
States was primarily an agricultural 
country. Accordingly, such surpluses 
as we produced found their way, with 
slight governmental encouragement, to 
the industrialized countries of Europe. 
Half a century ago such products con- 
stituted four-fifths of our total exports, 
while at the outbreak of the World War 
agricultural commodities formed some- 
what less than half of the total exports 
of the United States. The stimulus of 
war prices raised the ratio. Europe 
was the chief consumer in each instance. 

The close of the war found the pur- 
chasing power of Europe diminished 
and the market for American goods 
seriously disrupted. American pro- 
ducers were forced to find new markets. 
Otherwise, their surpluses remained to 
glut the domestic market. The net re- 
sult has been that agricultural products 


Foreign Policy for the American Farmer 


By G. Hervey, LL.B., Pa.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


constitute a negligible per cent of our 
exports at the present time. 


The blast from Mars of a decade ago _ 


wrought other important changes in 
America’s economic life. The United 
States became a creditor nation rather 
than a debtor country. American 
capital has been going abroad at the 
rate of a billion dollars a year and ere 
long interest payments and instalments 
on principal will be moving to this coun- 
try. Such payments will not be made 
in specie but in the form of imports, 
While it is true that French wine and 
Italian lace may not be sent directly to 
the United States, nevertheless such 
goods may find their way to Brazil or 
the Argentine, and coffee and hides in 
turn find their way to this country. At 
most payment will ultimately be made 
in goods, although the latter method is 
more circuitous than the former. The 
point is that American capitalists can 
be repaid only with goods and services 
and inasmuch as exports and imports 
must always balance, the less agricul- 
tural products which are shipped 
abroad, that much greater will be the 
amount of manufactured goods which 
may be exported from this country. 


Hope ror Re.ier 


The realization of these facts has led 
to the attempt on the part of partisan 
interests, in recent years, to convince 
the American farmers that their sole 
hope for relief lies in the intensive 
cultivation of the domestic market 


rather than in the development and , 


capture of foreign ones. One author, 
writing in 1924, went so far as to de- 
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A Foreren Poticy ror THE AMERICAN FARMER 


For the United States to plan its agricul- 
tural future on the assumption that Europe 
may be induced to buy large quantities of 
foodstuffs at higher prices than now prevail 
would be to build on quicksand. 


In August 1928, the same writer de- 
clared that developments subsequent 
to 1924 have demonstrated the truth of 
his observations. At the hearings be- 
fore President Coolidge’s Agricultural 
Conference in the early part of 1925, 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, declared that the solution of the 
farmer’s plight lies in the abandonment 
of the foreign market and concentration 
on the domestic market. 

For more than ten years the agricul- 
tural interests of the United States have 
prayed for relief. They constitute 
approximately a third of the popu- 
lation. They have a capital invest- 
ment which more than equals that in- 
vested in the manufacturing industries, 
mines and railroads combined, and yet 
they receive only about one ninth of the 
national income. Such is the affliction 
from which they ask deliverance. 
Thus a successful solution of the farm 
problem, regardless of the form which it 
may take, means essentially more 
money for the farmers. 

From the farmer’s point of view, re- 
lief may be had by either, or both, of 
two methods. These are, either a de- 
crease in the costs of production, or an 
increase in the sale prices of agricul- 
tural commodities. It is urged that 
government is productive as well as 
protective and that measures should be 
taken looking to a reduction in the cost 
of the basic necessities, or else an in- 
crease in the sale prices of agricultural 
commodities. 

However, a reduction in the costs of 
the basic necessities of agriculture is 
largely a domestic problem, the solution 
of which is outside the scope of this 
paper. It is urged that such costs 
relatively may be reduced through an 


increased duty on re: products 
coming into the United States, or 
through a reduction in the tariff on com- 
modities which the farmer is required 
to buy, the price of which is elevated by 
the present protective schedule. The 
choice between the two alternatives is 
not clear. It suffices to say that no 
tariff can increase the price of agricul- 
tural products such as cotton and wheat 
which must be sold in a competitive 
international market. In so far as the 
foreign policy of the United States is 
involved, attention must be centered on 
markets for surplus products. 

As regards markets, governmental 
efforts may either be confined to the 
territorial boundaries of the United 
States or extended to other countries. 
Thus far in the history of the United 
States attention has been primarily 
concentrated within the forty-eight 
states. Efforts have been made by the 
Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and various 
state commissionsand bureaus to secure 
lower production costs for the farmers 
and higher prices for their products. 
Governmental efforts have been made, 
in fact are still being made, to show the 
farmers how to increase crop yields, 
and thereby increase the agricultural 
surplus. When the government seeks 
to enhance the output and refuses to 
lend its aid in the disposition of this 
surplus, it is working at cross purposes. 
If such be the policy of our government, 
and it appears to be, then govern- 
mental attempts to help the farmer in- 
crease his output are inimical to the 
best interests of the farmer. 

It is to be noted that past govern- 
mental encouragement has come largely 
from the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. More recently attention has 
been centered upon the legislative de- 
partment. The writer suggests a recon- 
centration upon the executive branch. 
The foreign market exists, or can be 
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created, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the United States cannot, in 
the future as well as in the past, culti- 
vate diplomatically these markets. 


AGRICULTURAL Export OssTACLES 


In disposing of his agricultural sur- 
plus abroad, the farmer encounters 
three sets of obstacles. The first is 
ignorance. Many countries are not 
aware of the products which the United 
States has to sell. A potential demand 
for our products exists: it remains to be 
cultivated and made effective. This 
task is entrusted to the consular officers 
of the Department of State and the 
commercial attachés of the Department 
of Commerce which are located through- 
out the globe. 

A more serious obstacle is encoun- 
tered in the tariff hurdles of foreign 
countries which keep out American 
products, and in the embargoes which 
raise the price of basic commodities 
which American farmers must buy. 
The Department of State has succeeded 
in eliminating a part of these through 
commercial treaties. Chief considera- 
tion has generally been given to the 
question of tariffs. This has proved to 
be of special importance in European 
countries, where the tariff schedule, as 
set up by the national legislatures, are in- 
tended to serve as bargaining schedules 
only. Such schedules are subject to 
adjustment by the chief executive 
through the negotiation of commercial 
treaties. Furthermore, European tar- 
iffs usually deal separately with the im- 
ports from each country so that, in the 
past, American producers have been 
subjected to discrimination. Other 
countries have enjoyed more favorable 
treatment in the erection of tariff bar- 
‘piers. For many years the American 
divergence of interpretation of the 
most-favored-nation treatment clause 
im commercial treaties accentuated this 


_ difficulty. It is gratifying to note that 
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the United States has now brought its 
interpretation in accord with the gen- 
erally accepted view. 

Newspaper accounts in recent months 
indicate clearly the need for alertness 
on the part of our diplomats in the field 
of treaties. Typical accounts from 
abroad are: “China Makes Plans for a 
High Tariff to Take Effect January 1, 
1929,” “Higher Rates on Imports 
Asked,” “Spanish Tariff Greatly In- 
creased,” “Italy Increases Import Duty 
on Wheat,” “New German Tariff Hits 
American Exports.” Such headliners 
indicate that there is plenty of work to 
be done by our Department of State in 
keeping the avenues of international 
commerce open to American agricul- 
tural exporters. 


AMERICAN ForEIGN Po.icy 


Another factor often overlooked by 
the exporters of foodstuffs is that inter- 
national trade is based on mutual un- 
derstanding and good will and that 
purchasing power lies back of all inter- 
national trade. One does not trade 
with his enemies if he can avoid it. 
Also, international trade, like local 
trade, is based largely on credit. 
Credit in turn is based on confidence 
and mutual understanding. Certainly 
the foreign policies of the United States 
have not instilled confidence in all for- 
eign countries. A brief survey will 
locate the exact position of the United 
States on this point. 

Turning first to our neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande we find that they 
have long regarded certain of our for- 
eign policies as peaceful penetration to 
be resisted with armed force if neces- 
sary. Perhaps nothing has done more 
to arouse their distrust than the pre- 
mature recognition of the Republic of 
Panama in 1903. The United States, 
early in the Harding administration, 
sought “to remove all the misunder- 
standings growing out of the political 
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s events” in question through the pay- 
" ment of $25,000,000. Perhaps ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the Bryan Treaty 
, expressing “sincere regret that any- 
3 thing should have occurred to interrupt 
| or to mar the relations of cordial friend- 


ship that has so long subsisted between 
the two nations” would have done 
more to regain the friendship of the 
Latin Americans than the final amend- 
ment which the Senate insisted upon. 
Obviously the payment of a paltry 
$25,000,000 has not erased all the bitter 
feelings and prejudices engendered in 
Roosevelt’s “taking of Panama” and 
the eighteen years of strained relations 
between the United States and Colom- 
bia. 

Latin America has viewed the Carib- 
bean policy of the United States with 
alarm, more especially since 1917, when 
we flouted the adverse decision of the 
Central American Court of Justice. 
This episode seems unfortunate, the 
more especially since the movement for 
the court was sponsered by the United 
States. It would have been better if 
the court had not received its coup de 
‘ grace from the United States. Also, 

the colossal failure to effect a successful 
settlement of the long standing Tacna- 
Arica dispute has reduced the prestige 


of our country in certain quarters of 
Latin America. 

Perhaps the good will flight of Colo- 
nel Lindbergh, the visit of President 
Coolidge to Havana, and the “good will 
. tour” of President-elect Hoover have 

in a measure restored this prestige. 
However, Mr. Hoover would probably 
have aroused less criticism and inspired 
* greater confidence in his country had he 
left the U. S. S. S. Maryland behind. 
It appears strange to some that the 
‘* “evangelist of good will” should have 
| come riding into their harbors on a bat- 
tle ship. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been a 
source of constant irritation. Only re- 
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cently Costa Rica unsuccessfully at- 
tempted, through the Council of the 
League of Nations, to secure a redefini- 
tion on the part of the Department of 
State. A clear differentiation of poli- 
cies on the part of this department is 
one of the outstanding needs at the 
present time. Although the United 
States has distinct policies as regards 
the Caribbean area, Mexico, and South 
America, yet the department of the 
government charged with the enuncia- 
tion and clarification of foreign policies 
has been hesitant and non-committal. 
The problem is more than one of confi- 
dence in the Latin Americas: it is a 
question of mutual understanding, and 
a differentiation of policies would facili- 
tate understanding between the several 
countries. In truth, the citizenry of 
the United States has been slow in af- 
fecting an understanding of the Latin 
Americans: we have far to go in this 
direction. 
The policies of the United States 
toward the Latin Americas are of vital 
concern to American producers. The 
products of the United States and the 
several countries are largely comple- 
mentary. Although our products are 
not complementary to those of the 
Argentine and other South American 
countries, yet the policies which the 
United States has pursued have aroused 
suspicion and distrust. If the experi- 
ence of certain European countries is 
paralleled, the breaking up of the large 
landed estates in Mexico, Brazil and 
other countries will reduce the agri- 
cultural products of these countries, 
restrict their export, and to that extent 
make available new potential markets 
for American agricultural products. 
Thus it behooves the exporters of these 
commodities to urge the cultivation of 
the good will of these countries, even 
though they constitute only potential 
markets for our titi sur- 
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It has already been pointed out that 
_ for over a century Europe consumed 
; ae more than sixty per cent of our agricul- 

tural surplus, that the war period was 
one of prosperity for American agricul- 
tere and that high prices abroad stimu- 
ated production in this country. 
Such being true, American statesmen, 
at the close of the war, should have 
used the influence of the United States 
to strengthen those policies working for 
the restoration of Europe to its former 
position as the world’s greatest indus- 
trial center, thereby restoring her pur- 
chasing power and enhancing the 
demand for American food and raw ma- 
terials which would have compensated 
for the certain decline following the 
cessation of hostilities. Instead of of- 
ficial coéperation, our leaders, through 
the policies which they have adopted, 
have hindered the restoration of Europe 
and built up a feeling of antipathy by 
which Europe has proceeded to gauge 
all the policies of the United States. 

Glancing over some of the details, we 
find that the United States insisted 
upon negotiating a separate treaty of 
peace with Germany. The American 
Treaty of Lausanne remains unratified. 
We have been impatient with Euro- 
pean attempts to abolish the opium 
traffic: the withdrawal of the American 
delegates from the Opium Conferences 
did not advance our standing abroad. 
The Senate’s reservations of adherence 
to the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice mirrored, in 
the eyes of Europe, a “holier-than- 
thou” attitude. Too, the curt refusal 
of President Coolidge to explain these 
reservations, or to participate in a gen- 
eral conference to be called by the inter- 
ested powers for the clarification of 
the reservations, further demonstrated 
the self-complacency of the United 
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Numerous efforts have been made to 
reduce armaments, especially naval 
armaments, with little accomplish- 
ments. According to acute observers, 
this problem remains unsolved largely 
because of the obstreperous efforts and 
policy-bungling course which has been 
pursued by the United States. More 
recently attention has been centered 
upon the abolition of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. In its initial 
stages it was regarded abroad as a par- 
tisan political smoke screen to divert 
attention from the major political is- 
sues. The recent battle in the Senate 
over the Kellogg pact, with the possi- 
bility of ratification with reservations 
or interpretations, further confirmed 
the suspicion with which it was initially 
regarded in Europe. 


AMERICAN Po.icy in THE ORIENT 


There remains the Soviet Republic of 
which the United States has refused to 
take official cognizance although it has 
functioned as the government in Russia 
for the past decade. 
Europe, the Soviet government has al- 


lied itself with Asia. Recent activities — 


of this country in China have been a 
matter of much concern to other pow- 
ers, especially Great Britain. What 
Russia does is of importance to Ameri- 
can producers, especially wheat grow- 
ers, because she furnishes large quanti- 
ties of grain to industrialized Europe. 

The United States has pursued a 
slightly different policy in the Orient. 
In recognizing the Nationalist forces 
last July the United States did much to 
restore stable conditions in that coun- 
try. In recent years the textile in- 
dustry has made rapid strides in China 
and Japan. With the resumption of 
trade relations with China, these two 
countries offer virgin fields for the sale 
of American cotton. This should not 
be lost sight of in our future dealings 
with these two countries. 
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Is there any reason why the farm ap 
TO RELIEF groups should not insist that their i in- 
What is the relation of such policies _ terests be given greater considerationin 

to the American farm problem? In _ the framing of American foreign : ; 
Burope they have had a two-fold effect. cies? Are not markets made, de- — 
In the first place these policies have re- velopedand captured? Is not consump- 
tarded the recovery of Europe and __ tion tied up with purchasing power? * 3 
thereby reduced their purchasingpower. not international trade based on con- 
In the second place they have caused an fidence, understanding and good will? ' 
increased emphasis to be placed upon It appearsso. Then would it not be bet- 
military preparedness and thus have terto gaintheconfidenceratherthan 
drawn capital into non-productive distrust of foreign powers, especially our — 
fields. Both have operated to reduce southern neighbors? Would it not a ..& 
the demand for our agricultural sur- good business, if not common sense, for * ae 
pluses, so that the domestic market has _ the United States to couperate officially — ook 
remained with Europe rather than“ unofficially”? 
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GRICULTURAL production, in 
ae * ea. which, according to the latest 
me, _ census, 40 per cent of the population of 
Czechoslovakia is occupied, is the 
of Government concern and aid. 
: In addition, the budgets of independent 
(territorial, county and community) 
corporations include financial aid for 
the fostering of agricultural production. 
+ a 3 The Ministry of Agriculture, whose 
ss most important concern, according to 
law, is Agriculture, carries in its bud- 
get, for the year 1929, 245,600,000 
‘Czechoslovak crowns (33 crowns to the 
dollar). The appropriations for agri- 
‘a - cultural and forestry colleges are in- 
iM Sg in the budget of the Ministry 


of Education. 


ParceLLeD LarGce Estates 
ss Besides this, a separate Government 
office, termed the “Land Office,” is 
endowed with the powers of carrying 
out the land reform, that is, parcelling 
out of large estates among small farm 
holders. The owners of these parcelled 
large estates receive payment for the 
land, the value of which is fixed so that 
the small landowner can afford to buy 
the allotted land. Altogether 4,000,- 
000 hectares of land (1 acre—0.404 
hectares) were taken by the state, of 
which 1,278,000 hectares are arable 
lands; the rest, forests, pastures, ponds, 
etc. Up to the present time, 8414 per 
cent of the farm lands and 38 per cent 
of the remaining land has been allotted. 
The forests are, for the most part, 
Government property, or will be appor- 
tioned to independent groups (county, 
community). Eighty per cent of the 
agricultural land was distributed to 
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owners of small and medium-sized 
farms with full title to it. The rest 
of the land was allotted to the so-called 
“remainder farms”’ which belong to the 
former managers and renters of the 
parcelled estates, to production co 
operative associations made up of 
laborers of the former estates, etc. 

In addition, colonization farms or 
new colonies, 28 in all, were founded on 
these parcelled large estates. About 
500,000 families in 7,000 villages have 
acquired land. (There are 17,000 
villages in the Czechoslovak Republic.) 
For the establishment of the new 
colonies the Government granted a 
loan of 160,000,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. Thirty-six million Czechoslo- 
vak crowns were conceded as a state 
loan to the leasing cotperative pro- 
duction associations for the cultivation 
of the land. 

The tenancy, maintenance, invest- 
ment and colonization appropriations 
afforded those who were allotted land, 
amounts to the sum of 500,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns. 

It is evident from these facts that 
with the Land Reform, the government 
fulfilled a service to society. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE 
The activity of the Ministry of 
Agriculture includes: 


1. The care for the farmer, his edu- 
cation, the organization and 
insuring of his work. 

2. The technique of agriculture and 
electrification as a means of 

increasing production. 
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$. Bettering plant and animal pro- 
duction. 

4. The valuation, the turning into 
money, and safeguarding of 
agricultural production. 

Besides these duties, the Ministry of 
Agriculture administers widespread 
state forests, large farms and industrial 
enterprises. 

The Ministry of Agriculture carries 
on the afore-mentioned aims with the 
direct aid of its special offices all over 
the country, or by means of interested 
corporations, particularly agricultural 
advisory boards. These agricultural 
advisory boards, employing only spe- 
cialists, provide for the fostering of 
plant and animal production, the 
organization of practical experiments, 
the bettering of breeding domesticated 
animals, expositions, surveys and sale 
of agricultural products, and the edu- 
cation of agricultural circles. Their 
power is only limited by the extent of 
their financial means which is appor- 
tioned by the Government and terri- 
torial administration. They have no 
revenue of their own. 

Of the independent agricultural or- 
ganization’, which are concerned in the 
development of agriculture, the co- 
operative associations stand out (main 
office is the Centrokooperativa): co- 
operative associations for sugar-beets, 
for distilling, for potatoes, chicory, 
forests, hops, fruits, for the breeding of 
various domestic animals, etc. 

The “Agricultural Union” (Zeme- 
délské Jednota), which manages large 
country-wide expositions and estab- 
lishes relations between Czechoslo- 
vakian and foreign agriculture, and the 
scientific institution, “Czechoslovak 
Agricultural Academy” (Csl. Zemé- 
delsk4é Akademie), also stand out. 

The agricultural advisory councils 
and all agricultural corporations report 
their findings and proposals to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
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The following figures, taken from the 
budget for the year 1929, show the 
concern of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for agriculture: 


50,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for the purposes 
of spreading education in agricultural! circles, 
for agricultural organizations and for the in- 
suring of agricultural production. 

90,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for drainage. 

78,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for developing 
plant and animal production. 

11,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for the turning 
into money and safeguarding agricultural 
produce. 

As has been said before, smaller 
amounts in territorial, county and 
community budgets, varying according 
to the wealth and according to the 
importance of agriculture in the dis- 
trict, are also used to the same pur- 
poses. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The results of the work done by the 
Ministry of Agriculture during the ten 
years since the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Republic (established 
October 28, 1918) are shown in these 
figures: 

On the 28th of October, 1918, there 
existed 155 agricultural schools of 
varied standing and 26 “Folk” agri- 
cultural schools. Today, there are 
261 agricultural and 740 “Folk” agri- 
cultural schools. The carrying on of 
this widespread educational program 
required extensive expenditures during 
the years 1919-1928: 


About 4,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for the 
instruction of teachers for the popular agri- 
cultural schools. 

About 20,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for 
building agricultural schools and experimental 
farms. 

About 22,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns to aid 
private agricultural schools. 

About 32,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns to equip 
these schools. 


The Government itself supports 
fifty agricultural schools, and in six 
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ee additional schools the teaching groups 
are under state regulations. 
= _ The state maintains almost ll 
research and experimental institutions 
stations. 
i ‘The spread of special instruction in 
‘a £ widest possible groups of popula- 
tion, the development of experimen- 
_ tation and the efforts to improve 


& in the increased animal 
‘The comparative productiveness of 
; — hectare of land in 1920, and the 


1920 Now 
1 hectare winter wheat. . 11.3 q. 17.2 q. 
spring wheat... 114° 169% 

9.4“ 15.5 “ 
17“ 181“ 

cakes 10.8 “ 

“  potatoes....... 92.7“ 1415“ 

“ sugar beet ..... e232“ 276.4“ 


‘ The numbers of livestock increased 
during the years between 1920-1925 as 


follows: 
25.3 per cent 


The milk production also increased 
so that the supplies are sufficient for 
home consumption. 

It is to be recalled, that during the 
war (1914-1918) Czechoslovak agri- 
culture suffered very much because of 
military requisitions, lack of labor and 
means of production (fertilizers, seed, 
farming implements, etc.). 

The work of competent authorities 
with a definite aim in view succeeded 
in repairing these war losses. The 
land reform, too, had a good effect on 
agricultural production, for by strength- 


ening the pe of small landowners, 
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- home agriculture and evaluate their 
production to compete with the coun- 


— 
the increase in animal production is 
sure. 


Future Aims 


The purpose of the — 
Agriculture is to attain a self-sufficiency 
in the production of breadstuffs 
(wheat). As for oats and barley, 
Czechoslovakia is not only self-suffi- 
cient, but can export large amounts of 
these cultivated products. Purpose. > 
fully, they are working for the better- 
ment of animal production, especially 
pigs, of which there is not a sufficient 
supply for home consumption. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is lend. 
ing aid to the necessary work of drain- 
age (flood prevention, strengthening 
channels, amelioration, building aque- 
ducts) and aids in the building of 
agricultural and cultural technical 
buildings, and in the consolidating of 
property. 

They are working toward thebuilding , 
up of a protective tariff, especially in the 
animal production line, to protect the 


tries where agriculture is extensively 
developed. 


Arp 


To diminish the hazards in agricul- 
tural production, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has worked out a necessary 
bill concerning insurance against hail- 
storms and against the loss of livestock. 
The insurance rate, with the aid of the 
government, is to be low, so that it will 
be possible for the greatest number of 
farmers to carry it. The result of 
this proposed law will be far-reaching, 
for the losses each year, because of 
these uncontrollable natural causes, 
amount to 500,000,000 Czechoslovak 
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HE agricultural crisis is not merely 

causing serious concern to German 
enterprise, it is a burning problem also 
in other countries engaged in agricul- 
ture. The particularly unfavorable 
economic conditions under which Ger- 
many is at present compelled to live 
have contributed to make the agricul- 
tural crisis in Germany assume espe- 
cially alarming aspects. One of the 
main reasons for the general crisis is the 
disparity between the prices realized on 
agricultural products and the prices 
which the farmer has to pay for equip- 
ment and household necessities, a dis- 
parity which makes the profitability 
of agriculture doubtful in all countries, 
if it has not been destroyed already. 
Even though the causes which have 
contributed to this disparity cannot be 
the same in individual countries, in 
view of different conditions, neverthe- 
less, they reveal certain fundamentally 
similar characteristics. It is therefore 
only natural that the methods of pro- 
cedure adopted in individual countries 
to overcome the crisis show certain 
parallels. The measures which have 
been introduced in various countries to 
relieve the difficulties of agriculture 
thus properly attain international in- 
terest. Every nation will follow the 
course of events in other countries at- 
tentively, and will endeavor to dis- 
cover in time the trend in the develop- 
ment of conditions, in order to profit 
for itself, as far as possible, by the ex- 
perience of other countries. 

If, in the following pages, I speak of 
the distress of German agriculture, and 
of German efforts to remove it, I must 
say in advance that, in view of the avail- 
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able space, it is obviously impossible to 
treat exhaustively all the problems per- 
taining to the German agricultural 
crisis. I must rather limit myself by 
stressing several cardinal points, and 
show in analyzing them the courses 
employed in Germany thus far to re- 
lieve the needs of agriculture. In par- 
ticular it would lead too far afield to 
discuss the various measures of a com- 
mercial, fiscal, and social political na- 
ture, which are of interest in this con- 
nection. No matter how significant 
they may be in general for overcoming 
the crisis, I believe, nevertheless, I can 
refrain from discussing them, all the 
more so since they are concerned with 
measures which affect not merely agri- 
cultural, but economic activity in gen- 
eral, and which in the final analysis 
have not been brought about by the 
present acute crisis. 


COLLAPSE OF AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY 


The enormous post-war increase in 
debts is significant for German agricul- 
ture, after a certain relief from debt 
burden had been brought to agricul- 
ture asa result of currency depreciation. 
We are here dealing with phenomena 
which affected the large landowner as 
well as the small operator. In looking 
for reasons, we should remember, in 
the first place, how extensively agri- 
culture had to bear the burden of the 
Rentenbank, which formed the basis 
for the issue of the Rentenmark, and 
thus for the stabilization of the Ger- 
man currency. In addition, the value of 
the agricultural inventory had declined 
during the period of controlled indus- 
try. activity, 
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i flourishing dies the period of infla- 
_ tion, had in reality worked with deficits, 
and inflation had consumed all the 
working capital. After the stabiliza- 
= tion of currency, agriculture was sud- 

denly confronted with the necessity of 


= Be providing for taxes, social burdens, 


funds needed for intensified production, 
: 


and current expenses in terms of gold 
marks. With the general capital im- 
_ poverishment in Germany, the requi- 
a _ site funds were obtainable only at 
prohibitive interest rates, and with 
considerable discount losses. The re- 
_ eeipts in subsequent years, diminished 
_by poor crops and unfavorable prices, 
-were insufficient to raise the enormous 
ot interest charges, in addition to the 
fees and social burdens. Thus the 


grew continuously, because of ar- 


rears in interest, unprofitable expendi- 


- taxes obtained by way of credits. An 
ifs unusually large part of this debt con- 
tok sisted of short time obligations, but no 
_ funds were available to make payments 


~ of sums falling due from time to time 


og Si out of current revenue, or to convert 
ae _ debts into long time real estate loans. 
as Ever recurring new maturities of irre- 
_ deemable obligations made the orderly 
conduct of business impossible, and 
_ seriously endangered all agricultural 
a production. Even greater was the 

danger arising from the high interest 


a _ burden on interest bearing debts. In 


Ags 


numerous instances it could not be met, 


= because of the much higher taxes and 
burdens than in pre-war times. 


cluding that of enterprises particularly 
important to production, gradually 


a ies 3 many cases, the indebtedness, in- 


limit set for first class real estate loans. 
To obtain long time real estate credits 
apt s excess of the loan limits was impos- 
_ gible, It was therefore well-nigh hope- 
less to provide new credits for agricul- 

ee ture. The impossibility of repaying 
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the floating debts at mateniies or even 
of paying interest on them, threatened 
the gradual collapse of agricultural 


activity. 


GOVERNMENT AID 


In this situation the Federal Gov. 
ernment intervened. It undertook the 
task of converting the burdensome and 
high interest bearing short time obliga- 


tions of industry into long time real 
estate credits. Haste was necessary in 
order to rescue the encumbered in- 
dustry before the collapse. Permanent 
relief could, of course, not be afforded 
by such a measure. Permanent relief 
ean be brought about only by the res. 
toration of the profitability of agri- 
culture. But this presupposes the 
restoration of the freedom of action of 
the hard pressed farmers necessary for 
more intensive production, by relieving 
them of the burden of their debts. 

To carry out the proposed debt con- 
version, it was necessary in the first 
place to provide prior lien loan funds, 
particularly mortgage loans, in addi- 
tion to long time credits, in order that 
enterprises might realize long-time loan 
capital, beyond the loan limits set by 
the mortgage loan institutions, to re- 
lieve themselves of particularly pressing 
obligations. Domestic funds were not 
tobehad. Therefore nothing remained 
but to have recourse to the foreign 
capital market. But since it was also 
impossible to obtain funds on second 
rate security abroad, only credit insti- 
tutions supported by public organiza- 
tions could become bearers of a foreign 
loan. In the nature of things, munici- 
pal establishments were given first 
consideration. Thus, the well-known 
conversion loan of the leading municipal 
credit institution, the German Land 
Banks’ Central, yielded over $25,000,- 
000. Until the loan had been floated, 
the required funds were advanced to 
the credit institutions by the Reich 
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(Feder Detailed pro- 
yisions as to the distribution of indi- 
vidual credits have been issued by the 
Reich and the states intended to assure 
appropriate use of the available funds. 
The chief consideration in distribution 
was the idea of so fixing the loan limit 
as to make second rate securities still 
possess a real equity. Furthermore, 
credits were to be extended only to 
those farmers who gave satisfactory 
assurance of reasonable continuation of 
their enterprises. Whenever small far- 
mers and farm-tenants could not give 
mortgage security for the conversion 
of credits, other forms of loans had to 


be arranged. 
UNFAVORABLE Market ConpDiITIONS 
It has previously been mentioned 
that this credit action was intended 
merely as a first step in the correction 


of the deficit situation in agriculture. 
Obviously the general indebtedness, be- 


' eause of the compulsory marketing of 


products, which it necessitated, caused 
a profound depression in price. The 
decisive difficulties, which stood in the 
way of rationalizing agriculture,' were 
consequently not removed. Now it was 


rather a question of attacking with 
might and main the unfavorable mar- 
ket conditions. All measures, which 
were to be undertaken for this purpose, 
obviously had to take into considera- 
tion the position of agriculture in the 
national economy. In spite of all ef- 
forts toward rationalization ' and inten- 
sification, agriculture can never share 
entirely the advantages of industrial 
large scale production. It remains de- 
pendent upon condition and structure 
of soil, upon weather and climate. 
Above all it lacks the necessary inti- 
mate touch with consumers which is 
afforded by a survey of market condi- 
tions and of price determinants. Nor 
is the farmer able to adapt the extent of 


— 


his production to the actual price level. 
On account of the perishable nature of 
his products, he is compelled to sell his 
crop shortly after harvesting it, es- 
pecially since he is in urgent need of 
the resultant funds in the subsequent 
crop period. Existing conditions of 
production also prevent his being reim- 
bursed for his higher interest burden 
by possibly decreasing the period of 
turnover of his working capital. They 
compel him to invest relatively more 
capital in his business than is necessary 
in industry. The peculiarity of cir- 
cumstances affords only little oppor- 
tunity to the farmer to influence fixa- 
tion of prices by combination in the 
manner of cartels,? and thus to shift 
interest and other burdens on to the 
consumer. He must, moreover, mar- 
ket his product at wholesale prices, but 
has to pay for his necessities the retail 
prices of an organized, and cartelized 
industry. 

These obstacles confronting agricul- 
ture in the general economic struggle 
must be decreased wherever possible. 
Agriculture, therefore, at least had to 
attempt to apply the particularly bene- 
ficial methods of industrial large scale 
production, as far as possible, to agri- 
cultural conditions. To accomplish 
this it was first necessary to organize 
production, and in connection there- 
with to standardize the methods of 
production of individual products. It 
meant producing only first class stand- 
ard products. On the other hand, it 
necessitated the development of a 
most extensive marketing organiza- 
tion, and, wherever possible, the pro- 
motion of a codperative combination of 
agriculture. Cartelization of agricul- 
ture, which has often been urged, and 
recommended as a cure-all, is imprac- 
tical. It is, moreover, foreign to agri- 
culture, and has, therefore, rightly met 
with opposition in Germany. 
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or THE ACADEMY 


PRODUCTION AND QUALITY 


The main task of promoting produc- 
tion and of improving quality will 
naturally have to be left to the solution 
of agriculture itself—of the producers 
and privately managed agricultural 
agencies. It is the function of the state 
to assist in achieving this objective. 
The first prerequisite for all progress in 
this direction is a reasonably good pro- 
fessional training of the farmer himself 
and of his personnel. For this reason 
especial attention has been given to 
agricultural extension and advisory 
courses by the Reich and the states. 
Scientific research work has received a 
new stimulus by virtue of the reorgan- 
ization of the Federal Institute for Agri- 
cultural Technique. Major projects 
for promotion of production are the 
relief measures for the improvement 
and the technical reorganization of the 
dairy industry. The carrying out of 
both activities centered about the 
thought of attracting the aid of as 
much capital as possible with the avail- 
able means. Since the issuing of loans, 
even out of public funds, was hardly 
possible, because of the large sums in- 
volved, and since loans could be ob- 
tained in the public money markets, 
only at interest rates prohibitive to 
agriculture, the interest rates were to 
be reduced with the aid of public funds 
yy to a figure bearable by agriculture. In 
a this manner it was hoped to stimulate 


>” private initiative, and to make con- 
a siderable sums of capital available for 
the cause. 


. In the field of amelioration activity, 
the available funds were employed to 

co lower the interests rates on loans for 
ea agricultural soil improvements (irriga- 
tion and surface drainage, under-drain- 
4 age, irrigation ditches, field enclosures, 
a etc.), the plans for which had been 
examined officially from technical and 
agricultural viewpoints, whose profit- 


ability seemed assured, and the exe. 
cution and up-keep of which were 
under public supervision. 

In the foregoing manner the dairies 
were provided with plants and equip- 
ment for the improvement of milk pro- 
duction, milk transportation, and prep- 
aration of milk products. In particu- 
lar it was now possible to proceed with 
the erection of cold storage plants and 
creameries, with the provision of es- 
tablishments for fresh milk certifica- 
tion and preparation, and with the 
improvement of machine equipment of 
existing establishments. 

Furthermore, various measures for 
the improvement of production were 
adopted in the field of poultry raising 
and truck farming. 

Accelerated production is obviously 
limited by the ability of markets to 
absorb the product. Particular at- 
tention must, therefore, be given to 
market conditions. By lowering pro- 
duction costs, and at the same time im- 
proving quality of product, agriculture 
must seek to enlarge its market. 
Stability in the delivery of uniformly 
high-valued products is a prerequisite 
for extension of markets. The indis- 
pensable cotperation of trade for this 
purpose must be facilitated by adapting 
production to the forms of a rationally 
functioning trade. For this reason, also, 
the development must follow along 
lines of standardization of agricultural 
products as far as possible. Even 
though in Germany, as has been the 
case in other countries, efforts toward 
standardization were not supported by 
legal measures, one has come to recog- 
nize, nevertheless, the significance of 
standardization of agricultural pro- 
duction. All efforts in this direction 
thus find official support, but it cannot 
be denied that climatic and geographic 
factors are not particularly favorable 
to general standardization of agricul- 

tural production in Germany. 
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Price FivcrvaTions 


Mention of the efforts toward stand- 
ardization has already touched upon 
the problem of market organization. A 
balance had to be struck between the 
widely fluctuating supply, on account 
of the different degrees of perishability, 
and the variable quality of product, 
on the one hand, and the requirements 
of the consumer, for uniform delivery 
of marketable products, on the other 
hand. Measures adopted in this direc- 
tion naturally had to differ for different 
kinds of agricultural products. Their 
common objective was to remove severe 
price fluctuations, to free agriculture 
of constant price pressure, to make pos- 
sible calm and uniform calculations, 
and thus to decrease the disparity 
between producer’s and consumer’s 
prices. 

I may briefly summarize below the 
manner and the direction in which 
Germany devised measures for this 
purpose. 

The continuous decline in the prices 
of hogs, which finally sank consider- 
ably below production costs, had re- 
sulted in enormous losses to German 
agriculture, particularly to the small 
farmer. Constantly rapid price fluc- 
tuation in the cattle market had like- 
wise reacted very unfavorably upon 
the cattle dealers. Therefore, organ- 
izing measures have been adopted, 
which are intended to adjust the de- 
livery at the cattle markets to their 
capacity more than heretofore, and so 
to divert a possible surplus supply in 
time or to keep it away at the outset. 
With reference to details, I may refer 
to the numerous relevant publica- 
tions. 

In the field of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, the attempt is to be made to 
counteract the influences of seasonal 
fluctuations upon prices, by granting 
aid for new construction of ware- 
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houses, cold storage plants for butter, 
ripening houses for cheeses, etc. In 
connection herewith, the effort is made 
to unite existing marketing organiza- 
tions in separate production areas into 
pooling exchanges, in order to insure 
continuous contact, to bring about 
equal distribution of product, and to 
diminish as far as possible mutual 
competition. The pooling exchanges 
will be charged especially with observ- 
ing markets and with systematic dairy 
control. The combination of various 
pooling exchanges into a central ex- 
change for the entire country is in- 
tended to perfect the structure and to 
assure unified cotiperation of the ex- 
changes. 

In the field of egg marketing and 
poultry raising, the attempt is made to 
achieve collective supply by erecting 
and financially supporting egg mar- 
keting organizations. Aid is granted 
in such a manner that, for egg assem- 
bling and marketing coiperatives, 
which provide their own required 
capital, subsidies are granted which 
will make possible the lowering of the 
interest rate on these investments to a 
bearable level. 

By establishing assembling, sorting 
and packing plants, production of 
fruit and vegetables is to be unified, 
and by establishing auction houses, 
marketing is to be facilitated. The 
erection of cold storage plants and of 
winter warehouses for winterkeeping 
fruit and vegetables is to make pos- 
sible better apportionment of product 
over the period of consumption. 

Potato culture, which is subject to 
violent crop fluctuations, is afforded 
possibilities of stabilization by granting 
aid for the construction of storage pits, 
by combining drying establishments 
into a sales organization for the pur- 
pose of financing drying and warehous- 
ing, as well as more suitable marketing. 
Similar provision is made for a common 
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purchasing organization for the starch 

industry. Finally, measures are to be 

“oo to regulate the large price- 

aes determining markets. Here an over- 

supply of potatoes is to be withdrawn 

a _ from the market and diverted to mar- 

. _ keting areas having favorable freight 

facilities, 

“ Further measures are intended to 
_ promote utilization of certified seed 
with a view to facilitating the conver- 
sion of grain culture to grazing in those 
territories where agriculture is no longer 
profitable on account of altitude, as 
well as climatic and soil conditions. 
Other measures are intended to facili- 
tate the marketing of breeding cattle, 
and to promote the marketing of horses 
in order thereby to support quality 
horse-breeding. State aid was also 
granted to inland fisheries in their effort 
to change their establishments from 
preparation of low-valued to high- 
valued products, and thus to widen 
their market. Finally it is intended to 
assure profitable prices to German 
tobacco culture by See market- 


organizations. 
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The above-mentioned market organ. 
izations are to be established on the 
coiperative basis. This fact alone 
bears witness of the importance of 


cojperatives in German agriculture, 
The effectiveness of our coiperatives is 
severely jeopardized by the disorgan- 
ization which still prevails. Combina- 
tion is here also the need of the hour, 
To bring it about considerable sums 
have been made available by the Reich 
and by the credit institutions par. 
ticipating primarily in the codperative 
enterprises. 

With few exceptions, the above-men- 
tioned measures are the objectives of 
the Agricultural Emergency Program of 
the Federal Ministry for Food and Agri- 
culture. Naturally this has been onlya 
first step toward making agriculture 
profitable. Consequently it is intended 
to develop this emergency program into 
a long time production and market 
promotion program. The future must 
decide the rest. The lasting value of 
the Emergency Aid program lies in its 
directing relationship to German agri- 
cutural policy in recent years 
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ATIONAL policies designed to 

enlarge agricultural purchasing 
power through higher unit prices for 
farm products have arisen in several 
countries, and some of them in response 
to recent conditions. 

The International Economic Confer- 
ence held in Geneva in May, 1927, 
emphasized the importance of agricul- 
ture, “the occupation of the majority 
of workers throughout the world.” 
The final report of this Conference 
points out that 


the economic depression in agriculture is 
characterized by the disequilibrium which 
has arisen between the prices of agricultural 
products and those of manufactured 
products, 

and states that ya 
the diminution in the purchasing power of 
agricultural population has reacted upon 
industrial production and is consequently 
one of the causes of unemployment which 
in its turn reduces the outlets for agri- 
cultural products. 


Representatives of England, France 
and Germany, members of the sub- 
committees on Agricultural Questions 
of the Preparatory Committee for the 
International Economic Conference, 
collected information for 18 countries, 
of which 14 were European. The ob- 
ject in compiling the statistics was to 
show the change from pre-war condi- 
tions in the power of marketed agricul- 
tural products to pay for costs of pro- 
duction and for the costs of articles of 
household use. A weighted average 
for the 18 countries indicated that in 
1925-26 the purchasing power of mar- 
keted agricultural produce compared 
with working expenses was 90.5 per 
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National Policies Toward Agriculture 


cent of 1913-14, and the purchasing» 
power of agricultural produce sold 
compared with domestic consumption 
was 73.8 per cent of 1913-14. The 
decline in the power of farm products 
to pay for the labor and other items 
entering into their production was 
slightly less in the European countries 
than in the United States, being from 
100 to 93.1 in the European areas, and 
from 100 to 91.4 in the United States. 
The decline in the power of marketed 
farm products to pay for items of 
domestic consumption was shown to be 
from 100 to 70.8 in the European group 
of countries and from 100 to 79.4 in the 
United States. It appears that the 
cost of purchased items of living is high 
to farmers of both Europe and the 
United States and that the cost of 
agricultural production, while rela- 
tively not so high as the cost of living, 
is impressive when measured in terms 
of the prices of farm products. 

It would seem that the agricultural 
depression has had causes operating 
in several countries, though differing 
much from country to country. From 
the emphasis laid on tariff reduction, it 
appears that the conferees believed that 
tariffs on manufactured and other com- 
modities were largely responsible. 
Among the conclusions reached by the 
Conference were the following: 

It is desirable that all hindrances to the 
free circulation of and trade in agricultural 
products should be removed in so far as 
their removal does not endanger the vital 
interests of the different countries and 
their workers: 
and 

In those States in which customs pro- 
tection is maintained, it should be reduced, 
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% 
both for industry and agriculture, to the 
lowest possible point indispensable to pro- 
duction; care should be taken to assist in 
the maintenance of an equitable balance 
between industry and agriculture and not 
to stifle one to the advantage of the other. 


Tariff level indices for the various 
countries were prepared for the same 
Conference, and 13 of the countries for 
which agricultural index numbers were 
prepared were covered in the tariff level 
study. Analysis reveals that among 
these 13 countries the agricultural de- 
pression had spread almost without 
respect to the height of tariff walls, and 
almost equally without respect to the 
extent to which manufacturing tariff 
rates exceeded those on agricultural 
products. A more extensive and more 
intensive study of the problem might, 
of course, justify the emphasis given to 
tariff reduction by the Geneva Con- 
ference. From the data thus far pub- 
lished, however, reduction of tariff 
rates, whatever may be their signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of the total 
economic situation, is not to be re- 
garded as the sole cure for the malad- 
justment between agriculture and in- 
dustry in all of the various countries. 
It is doubtful whether at the present 
time there is any more general influence 
tending to lower agricultural purchas- 
ing power in countries exporting farm 
staples than that resulting from the re- 
duced supplies of monetary gold in 
European countries importing such 
staples. So long as exportable sur- 
pluses of both edible and other staple 
farm products from the United States 
must seek outlets primarily in these 
European countries, it is obvious that 
the effect of concentrating the gold 
supply in the United States could not 
be such as to inflate the United States 
prices of the products of export branches 
of agriculture, but rather, compared 
with United States prices in general, to 
keep them small. The fact that agri- 
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cultural purchasing powers as well as 


prices have been low in other countries 
as well as in the United States, how- 
ever, indicates that during much of the 
past decade world supplies of the staple 
farm products, compared with world 
demands have been heavy. Clearly, 
the international approach to agricul- 
tural problems, if it is to go very far, 
must comprehend more than agree- 
ments as to gold supplies, which the 
Geneva Conference did not envisage, or 
agreements as to conditions incident to 
the systems of import duties and of 
export prohibitions and export duties 
against which, with the exception of 
taxes levied for the benefit of indus- 
tries concerned, the Geneva Confer- 
ence threw the weight of its opposition. 

Apart from any primarily interna- 
tional aspect of the general agricul- 
tural situation, an examination of some 
methods by which individual nations 
have sought to redress the economic 
balance between agricultural products 
and other products is believed to be in 
order. This will be done here in sum- 
mary form for England, France, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Sweden and 
for Australia, British Columbia and 
New Zealand. 


ENGLAND 

Some phases of English history are 
especially interesting in any study of 
the relation of national policy to agri- 
cultural situations. One of these is 
the period of the Cavalier or Tory 
Parliament, 1660-79. The other is 
the period, 1920 to date. 

Professor N. S. B. Gras has brought 
to light a section of an act of the 25th 
year of Charles II, passed in 1672-78, in 
which notation is made of the fact that 
“the labours of the husbandmen in 
raising corn and graine . . . is already 
at a very low rate.” The low returns 
were especially distressing to Charles 
II, who desired to tax landowners 
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largely for military reasons. The grant 
of subsidy to the Crown was acqui- 
esced in on the condition that 


every Merchant or other person who shall 
putt on Shipboard in English Shipping . 

any sorts of the corne . . . shall have for 
every quarter of Mault ground or un- 
ground two shillings and six pence, for 
every quarter of Rye ground or unground 
three shillings and six pence, for every 
quarter of Wheate ground or unground 
five Shillings. 


The export premium thus afforded 
was to be available only when the 
prices “in any Port or Ports of this 
Kingdom or Dominion of Wales” 
were below certain minimum figures. 
In terms of hundredweights the price 
which admitted of the bounty and the 
amount of the bounty was as follows in 


dollars and cents: 


price at home was low, had been a 
great advantage not only to the owners 
of land but to the trade of the whole 
realm. The language of the experi- 
mental bounty of Charles II was car- 
ried into the better-known bounty 
measure which, with only minor modi- 
fications, remained on the statute books 
from 1689 to 1814. The passing of 
English and Welsh grain from the po- 
sition of exportable surplus to that of 
alternate surplus and deficit during the 
period, 1765-92, and on to that of 
regular deficit during the following 
decades not only accounts for the ac- 
tion of the Parliament in repealing in 
1814 the law providing for export 
bounties, but for the growing opposi- 
tion to the bounty system from about 
the time of the French and Indian 
Wars, as evidenced in Smith’s “‘ Wealth 


Product Bounty Rate | When Under Equivalent Percentages 
$0.10 $0.96 103% and over 
0.15% 1.28 124%% and over 


According to the accounts of the 
corn bounty payments the application 
of the bounty lay between the year 
1674-75 (Michaelmas to Michaelmas) 
and the year 1680-81 (Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas), having been a year or 
more late in coming into effect owing 
to the high price of corn, but having 
been extended over about the same 
length of time as that specified in the 
act, that is, in all about five and one- 
quarter years. 

The Whig Parliament in 1689, during 
the first year of William and Mary, 
readopted this agricultural export 
bounty system. This method of en- 
couraging agriculture was reintroduced 
since, according to the preamble, it had 
been found by experience that the ex- 
portation of corn abroad, when the 


of Nations (1776)” and other impor- 
tant treatises. 

It was apparently upon the work- 
ability of the English bounties up to 
about 1765 that Alexander Hamilton 
based his recommendation for their use 
in the United States as incorporated in 
his Report on Manufactures which was 
laid before the First Congress in 1791. 

After the repeal of the bounty pro- 
visions affecting agricultural exports, 
duties on agricultural imports were 
continued in force until 1869, when the 
last of the phases of the repeal of the 
corn laws had taken effect. The in- 
disposition to raise import duties re- 
vealed in the report from the select 
committee of the House of Lords ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of 
agriculture in England and Wales, 
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Session of 1837, was followed by a dis- 
position to leave unprotected the agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom, except 
as sanitary and other regulations might 
have a protective effect. 

The agricultural depression in pres- 
ent-day England is commanding atten- 
tion on the part of the various interests. 
There is a fairly widespread belief that 
an under-emphasis has been laid on 
agriculture in the policies followed in 
recent years in England and Wales. 
As Professor C. D. Whetham points 
out, the tendency to seek a remedy 
through tenure changes, codperative 
organizations and other avenues short 
of persistent and consistent national 
influence on credit and prices of agri- 
eultural products is not likely to be 
fortunate from the standpoint of re- 
sults. Highly industrialized portions 
of the British Empire such as the 
United Kingdom countries, however, 
are not believed to be willing to submit 
to higher prices on foodstuffs even 
though the foodstuffs should come 
largely from overseas dominions of the 
same empire. The risks of throttled 
importation of foodstuffs from the 
dominions and from other countries in 
time of war seem not to be so impres- 
sive as the hardship resulting from 
higher peace-time costs of food. It is, 
of course, too soon to assume that the 
cheap-food policy of the last century 
will be abandoned in the United King- 
dom, but it is equally too soon to as- 
sume that it will continue without 
substantial abatement. The signifi- 
cant thing is that the agricultural 
problems of the United Kingdom are 
being subjected to scrutiny from far- 
reaching points of view under the offi- 
cial auspices of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 

way 
France 

In his volume entitled “‘The 

of the Grain Trade in France, 1400- 


1710,” Professor Usher, ies Harvard 
University, calls attention to the lib- 
eralization of export policy as affecting 
agriculture in France during the six- 
teenth century. The underlying inten- 
tion was to encourage export when 
harvests were good, and to prohibit 
exportation when there was danger of 
dearth. Export licenses were fre- 
quently made available as a mode of 
taxation. France was not character- 
istically a grain-exporting country. 
Brittany, Languedoc, Aunis, Picardy, 
and Normandy sent grain to foreign 
countries, but only in the case of 
Brittany, Languedoc, and Aunis was 
the grain a staple export. Permission 
to export was a source of fiscal benefit 
to provinces or other political areas 
having exportable surpluses. 

Actual stimulus of exports came at a 
later date, and is described in espe- 
cially available form by Professor 
Josef Gruntzel, of the Welthandels- 
hochschule, Vienna, in his “Economic 
Protectionism.” So far as affecting 
agricultural products of the kind pro- 
duced in the United States, French 
policy equalizing the position of exports 
may be said to begin in 1850. In ex- 
plaining the origin of negotiable import 
certificates which were then first ap- 
plied as export bounties, Professor 
Gruntzel points out that the business 
of manufacture in bond which had been 
inaugurated i in 1828 was given advan- 
tages in the edicts of January 14 and 
June 1, 1850, by eliminating the re- 
quirement of proof of identity and 
dropping the limitation requiring ex- 
portation to take place through the 
same customs office. The southern 
provinces, dependent upon the im- 
portation of grain, then secured their 
imports duty-free through sale of the 
certificates in the flour-exporting north- 
ern provinces. 

For a period of about 40 years be- 
ginning toward the close of 1873, the 
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further extension of this ‘it the pro- 
prietors of grinding and roller mille, to to 
whom the privilege of manufacture in bond 


use of importation certificates was con- 
fined to such limits as virtually to with- 
draw the export bounty feature. Writ- 
ing for publication in 1916, Gruntzel 


says: 
In recent years the trade in import 
certificates has again been admitted. At 
t the millers in the North export 
flour made from domestic grain and sell the 
import certificates in Marseilles, where 
flour made from foreign grain can be 
advantageously sold at home. eherre 
GERMANY 
The policy of Germany likewise was 
developed so as to attempt under the 
tariff system a sort of internal or inter- 
commodity reciprocity. As pointed 
out by Gruntzel in the same study, 
1916, the different districts within 
Germany have been interested in the 
commerce in grain in very different 
ways. To quote: 


The northeastern Prussian provinces 
produce a surplus which, by the aid of cheap 
freights by water, they can market more 
advantageously in England than in the 
more remote consumption centers of Ger- 
many, while Russia and Austria-Hungary 
afford a more convenient source of supply 
for the industrial section of middle and 
southern Germany. In the years 1887 and 
1888, therefore, the landlords began agi- 
tating a demand for the issue of import 
certificates (Einfuhrscheine). In view . of 
the fact that the question related to an 
extension of elaborative industry, they 
demanded abolition of the requirement of 
proof of identity. In the law of April 14, 
1894, the desired change was introduced, 
and it has been retained in the tariff law of 
December 25, 1902. By the terms of the 
law, on the exportation of wheat, rye, spelt, 
oats, buckwheat, legumes, hops, rape and 
beet-seed, and when the amount exported 
is at least 500 kilograms (1102.3 pounds), 
certificates are issued which entitle the 
holder to import duty-free a corresponding 
quantity of the same commodity, within an 
interval to be fixed by the Bundesrat, but 
in no case to exceed six months. As a 
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had already been granted in the tariff law 
of July 15, 1879, and also the proprietors of 
oil mills, likewise received permission to 
use import certificates. They were given 
certificates on exportation of manufactured 
goods produced by themselves within the 
customs domain, issued on the basis of the 
amount of raw material embodied in the 
products, and subject to the provision that 
this amount must be not less chan 500 
kilograms. The yield-ratio fixed in the 
exportation requirements is in the vase of 
rye-flour, 75 per cent, of barley-malt, 75 
per cent, and of wheat-malt, 78 per cent. 
The Bundesrat was further authorized to 
permit the acceptance of these import 
certificates in payment for duties on goods 
other than grains and legumes, and the 
permission was in fact granted in the case 
of a series of articles subject to purely 
revenue duties, including coffee, cocoa, tea, 
spices, tropical fruits, olives, rice, herring, 
petroleum, etc. The immediate effect was 
that the prices of grain in those parts of the 
country which depend on exportation for 
their market and which formerly had to 
contend with depressed prices, rose to a 
point higher than the general world-market 
price by approximately the amount of the 
import duty. 


In articles entitled “The German 
Tariff and the Drawback System,” and 
““A Review of the German Grain Im- 
port Certificate System,” in Foreign 
Crops and Markets, for March 29 and 
June 28, 1926, representatives of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Berlin made reports bearing 
upon the readoption of the import 
certificate plan, or compensatory trade 
and drawback system which was re- 
cently restored with some modifications 
by the new German tariff act which 
became effective on October 1, 1925. 
“Under the system, as now reéstab- 
lished, these students point out, ex- 
porters of rye, wheat, spelt, barley, 
oats and pulse in quantities exceeding 
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500 kilograms will, upon application, 
be supplied with an import certificate 
(Einfuhrachein) which entitles the 
holder to import within a period of nine 
months any of the products above 
enumerated equal to the customs value 
of the import certificate without the 
payment of duty. 

“In the eighties, when German agri- 
culture was in the throes of a severe 
agricultural depression, an extension of 
the (protective) system was demanded 
by the agricultural interests. At first 
the attempt was made to satisfy the 
agrarian interests by reducing the rail- 
way freight rates, but this proved un- 
popular in western Germany, both with 
traders and with local growers. 

“The wave of reaction against the 
agrarians during the period immediately 
preceding the (World) War brought 
with it some radical changes in the sys- 
tem of import certificates. Following 
an official inquiry in 1910, the validity 
of these certificates was restricted to 
three months instead of six, and their 
availability for duty-paying purposes 
was definitely limited to agricultural 
products. 

“After the outbreak of the World 
War the agricultural tariffs and the im- 
port certificate system were done away 
with. 

“The purpose of the import certifi- 
cate was to correct the faults which had 
become apparent under the German 
tariff system since 1879. The import 
certificate is a certificate with money 
value and can be sold or exchanged 
without any formality. The import 
certificate system always becomes an 
export stimulus when, after taking into 
account transportation costs, the do- 
mestic price is below the world market 
price plus the tariff. The import cer- 
tificate system is a free-trade measure. 
. . . Since each export must be covered 
by an import, the whole transaction is 
really an exchange. The import cer- 
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tificate is part of the tariff system 
and is meant to add to its complete- 
ness.” 

During the two calendar years, 1926 
and 1927, the metric tonnage of Ger- 
man farm products exported with 
benefit of import certification was 
7,451,000 and 3,585,000, or 92 per cent 
and 86 per cent respectively, of all ex- 
ports of the kinds designated as cer- 
tifiable. The 11,036,000 metric tons 
of product given certificate exit from 
Germany during the two years was ap- 
portioned as follows: rye, 4,004,000; 
wheat, 3,623,000; oats, 2,184,000; bar- 
ley, 81,000; rye flour, 375,000; wheat 
flour, 391,000; grits, groats, etce., 
167,000; and rolled oats and rice, 
211,000. 

This leaves out of account the spelt 
and legumes to which the import cer- 
tificate system was likewise made ap- 
plicable from October 1, 1925. The 
rates of duty in marks per metric ton of 
these products are as follows: rye, oats 
and barley, 30; wheat and spelt, 35; 
beans for human consumption, 20; 
peas, lentils and legume feeds, 15; rye 
flour, wheat flour, and grits from grain, 
with the exception of oats, and rolled 
rice, 80; and rolled oats, 100. 

The certificate system was extended 
to swine and swine products on April 
1, 1928. The rate of duty on swine 
(live weight) is 145 marks per metric 
ton; on pork, except bacon, 210 marks; 
on bacon, 140 marks, and lard, 60 
marks. 

As in France, all provinces of Ger- 
many have not been on an export basis 
with respect to the products given the 
benefit of customs-waived replacement 
by the certificate method. Neverthe- 
less, in Germany a longer list of farm 
products was given certificate exit in 
1928 than ever before, although the 
list of articles subject to certificate 
entry was at its largest some 20 years 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND SWEDEN 


The import certificate principle was 
applied in Czechoslovakia and Sweden 
under laws which went into effect on 
August 1, 1926. The Czechoslovak 
law of June 22, 1926, and the Swedish 
law of July 26, 1926, were both 
avowedly modeled on the German ap- 
plications of the principle. 

The import certificate provisions in 
the Czechoslovak law made up the sec- 
ond article of a measure, the first ar- 
ticle of which established a new sched- 
ule of customs duties on selected farm 
products and their manufactures. The 
new rates of duty in crowns per 100 
kilograms were as follows: wheat, mas- 
lin and spelt, 60; rye, 56; oats, 48; 
maize, 32; beans, peas and lentils, 36; 
yetch and lupines, 24; flour and milled 
products of grain (including rice) and 
legumes (rolled, ground, husked grain; 
grits and groats), 120; and rice un- 
husked, husked and broken, 36. Im- 
port certificates were authorized to be 
issued so as to entitle their possessors, 
within a period to be decided by law, 
and not exceeding nine months, to im- 
port, duty free, a quantity of one of the 
above-named commodities correspond- 
ing to the tariff value of the import 
certificates. The tariff value of the 
import certificates is determined by the 
quantity of commodities exported or 
the amount of their value as raw prod- 
uct, and by the lowest tariff rate pre- 
vailing for the particular species of 
grain or legumes in question. 

Judging from the Czechoslovak ex- 
perience of 1927, most of the certifi- 
cates were issued against exports of 
oats, beans, flour used for feeding pur- 
poses and other mill products besides 
flour, the exports of these items being 
utilized almost entirely to secure im- 
port certificates. On the other hand, 
the duty-free imports made possible by 
these certificates include principally 
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wheat, corn, rye, millet and rice. Such 
is the inference to be drawn from a re- 
port of August 13, 1928, from the office 
of the American Commercial Attaché 
at Prague. 

The Swedish law (No. 382) added a 
system of import certificates (or ex- 
port certificates, as consistently termed 
in the act itself) to the existing tariff 
structure applicable to wheat, rye, and 
wheat and rye flour at 3.70 and 6.50 
crowns per 100 kilos for the unmilled 
and the milled product, respectively. 
Upon surrender of the certificate to the 
customs authorities the holder has the 
right within «\< months after the cer- 
tificate is issued either (1) to import as 
much ground or unground wheat and 
rye free of duty as the certificate shows 
was previously shipped out of the coun- 
try, or (2) take cash payment for its ia 
face value, minus 2 per cent, provided =~ 
the amount of duty collected on im- | 3 a 
ported wheat and rye during the six 
months is sufficient to cover such pay- 
ments. 

Opposed as early as 1911 by Profes- 
sor Eli F. Heckscher and others, the — 
agitation for an import certificate sys- 
tem was revived in 1923 and pushed — 
with vigor in spite of opposition in the 
1923, 1924 and 1925 sessions of the 
riksdag. 

As a rule, during good crop yeas i 
there is an exportable surplus of wheat ey 
and rye of certain qualities in 
according to the report of the American _ ox a 
Commercial Attaché. The — 
wheat-raising provinces, Skane, Oster- _ 
gotland and the Melare provinces 
(near Stockholm), thus frequently have 
grain to export. The price has been ~~ 
generally depressed during the fall 
months after the harvest when there wg 
are heavy offers on the markets from 
farmers who are not in a position ~ i 3 = 
hold their surplus for better prices. Pane 

Both the Czechoslovak and the Ae 
Swedish systems of import 4 
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-were established for an experimental 
ax period to expire July 31, 1928, but in 
neither case has there been a discon- 
tinuance. 

The General Swedish Agricultural 
Society supported the proposal for im- 
port certificates at the same time that it 
was pushing a plan for a codperative 
~ national wheat pool. The two pro- 
ie cedures were regarded as mutually 
helpful. 


In Australia there appears to have 
been an especially interesting applica- 
tion both of export bounties, and of 
a centralized board or commission con- 
ee trol of export marketing. Professor 
Reinhard Doenges, writing in 1902, 
cites the export bounties on sugar in 
some of the Australian states. The re- 
port of the Royal Commission on the 
sugar industry in 1920 reviews this 
experience, saying that there existed 
then in permanent statutory form a 
great actual measure of control by 
the State of Queensland, and a great 
potential measure of control by the 
states generally through their power of 
establishing price-fixing machinery. 
This Commission recommended the es- 
tablishment of a general control by the 
Commonwealth over the cane sugar 
industry, to be exercised by a body 
called the Commonwealth Sugar Con- 
trol. 

Export bounties provided under 
Commonwealth laws by recent enact- 
ment in Australia include the sree 


evaporated 
1918; beef and cattle, 1922; cattle, 
1924; canned apricots, peaches, pears 
and pineapples, 1923. Under a sys- 
tem inaugurated in 1927 local factories 
were taxed to pay an export bounty. A 
tax of three cents a pound on butter 
consumed at home is levied so as to 
finance the payment of a bounty of 
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six cents a pound on the butter ex. tive 
ported. fart 

Special interest attaches to the Aus- sch 
tralian experiments with centralized cro) 
marketing under board control. The of ] 
well-known British-Australian Wool 7 
Realization Association is omitted here pla 
in the interests of a description of some Wi 
less well-known types. At least passing rep 
reference should also be made to the the 
control boards instituted under two — Sta 
laws of October 20, 1924. One of these gro 
boards, the Dried Fruits Control wa. 
Board, was authorized to control the cor 
export, sale and disposal overseas of per 
dried currants, sultanas, and lexias, am 
and was given power to impose a un 
charge not exceeding one-eighth of a the 
penny a pound on these dried fruits pol 
exported from Australia. The other Lo 
board, the Dairy Produce Control Co 
Board, was authorized to control the Co 


export, sale and disposal overseas of era 
butter and cheese, and an export 
charge not exceeding one-eighth of a 
penny a pound on butter and one- 
sixteenth of a penny a pound on cheese 
was authorized. The Dairy Board 
abandoned price-fixing as of April 30, 
1927, but this is not taken to indicate 
complete abandonment of board con- 
trol. 

The wheat pools of Australia were 
originated by State action in order to 
meet the abnormal conditions of the 
trade during the war. So states the 
Report of the Committee on Stabiliza- 
tion of Agricultural Prices (British 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
1925, Economic Series No. 2). The 
summary which follows is based al- 
most entirely upon this report. 

The original scheme was compulsory. 
It was entered into by the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth, the 
States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia. 
The purpose was to sell to the best ad- 
vantage the wheat crops of the respec- 
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tive States, and to make advances to 
farmers pending the realization. The 
scheme was applied to the 1915-16 
crop and to succeeding crops up to that 
of 1920-21. 
The duty of realizing the crop was 
in the hands of the Australian 
Wheat Board consisting of ministerial 
representatives of the Governments of 
the Commonwealth and the respective 
States, and one representative of the 
growers from each State. The Board 
was assisted by an Advisory Board, 
consisting of well-known wheat ship- 
pers, and the distribution of freights 
amongst the respective States was 
undertaken by the Wheat Board. As 
the United Kingdom was the chief ex- 
port market for Australian wheat, and 
London the chief port, a London Wheat 
Committee, consisting of the High 
Commissioner, and the Agents-Gen- 
eral of the States concerned, acting 
with the advice of the London repre- 
sentatives of the wheat shippers, ar- 
ranged the overseas sales. 

In each State a local board or com- 
mission controlled the operations of 
the scheme within its area, and the 
local board effected all local sales, in- 
cluding sales to millers. Agents of the 
State Governments were appointed to 
receive wheat on behalf of their respec- 
tive boards, and these agents were 
usually merchants, millers or other 
authorized persons, having facilities for 
receiving, storing and shipping wheat, 
and were required to furnish adequate 
bond. On receipt of the wheat, the 
agent handed the shipping documents 
to the Minister, for transmission to the 
London Board or other overseas agents. 
Under arrangements with the Austral- 
ian banks made by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments, advances were 
made to farmers upon delivery of their 
wheat at railway stations to the ap- 
pointed representatives. The pro- 
ceeds of the wheat sales were applied, 
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as realized, in reduction of the bank 
overdrafts which had been used for the 
payment of advances and expenses. 

In 1922 the compulsory pooling of 
wheat was abandoned, but the principle 
of pooling the exportable surplus was 
continued on a voluntary basis under 
the respective State Governments. 
Under this scheme, as in the case of the 
compulsory scheme, each State ulti- 
mately receives, in respect of the grain 
actually shipped, the average net 
profit from overseas sale, which after 
paying expenses is distributed pro rata 
among the growers. 

“Under the latter scheme the organi- 
zation for marketing the exportable 
wheat is roughly as follows: 

“There are three wheat pools: (a) 
Victoria, (b) South Australia and New 
South Wales in conjunction, (c) West- 
ern Australia. Growers are free to dis- 
pose of their produce to the State pool 
of their own Government, or to that of 
another State Government or not, as 
they choose. In respect of each pool 
there is established a Wheat Board, 
analogous to the Australian Wheat 
Board referred to above, which is re- 
sponsible for the purchase, collection, 
storage, financing, shipping and mar- 
keting of the grain. Under the Wheat 
Board an agent is appointed to pur- 
chase wheat from the growers making, 
on behalf of the Board, an advance for 
the wheat received of about 3 shillings 
per bushel. The agent receives the 
grain from the grower, usually in bags 
at the local railway station, and ships 
it to the port. These agents, who are 
mainly drawn from the principal firms 
engaged in the grain trade prior to the 
starting of the pooling system, are 
under State control, and are allocated 
certain districts from which they are 
authorized to collect wheat under the 
scheme. 

“This system of pooling still re- 
mains in operation, and the grain ex- 
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ported to the United Kingdom is dis- 
tributed there through the Australian 
Wheat Pools Agency, consisting of two 
firms, which receive and market the 
whole of the wheat exported by the 
respective Wheat Pools (with the ex- 
ception of Victoria, which sells inde- 
pendently) operating upon the British 
corn exchanges, mostly in London.” 
Queensland provides what is perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the 
degree to which legislative support of 
centralized marketing has been carried. 
Queensland not only permits, but in 
certain circumstances compels, pro- 
ducers to market through a central 
association. Under the Primary 
Products Pools Act, 1922, provision is 
made for a compulsory pool for any 
agricultural commodity at the request 
of a specified number of growers of such 
commodity, with provision also for a 
poll to be taken on the question if such 
is demanded. Under this Act there 
have been constituted a cheese pool, 
an egg pool, a maize pool, and a pig 
pool, while a compulsory wheat pool 
under the Wheat Pool Act, 1920, has 
also been in operation. According to the 
“Survey of Agricultural Coiperation 
in the Empire,” prepared by the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, voluntary codp- 
eration is in Queensland deemed to be 
an anachronism and quite out-of-date. 
It has time and again been demon- 
strated that a minority holding aloof 
from coiperative activity frustrates 
the endeavor of an organized majority. 
The value of loyalty under voluntary 
colperation is not deemed to be in any 
way comparable to the security af- 
forded by the compulsory system. 
‘Examples of the movement towards 
centralized marketing in Australia 
might be multiplied many times; no- 
tably in the case of dried fruit, poultry 
products, pigs and bacon, and other 


products great progress has been made. 
Sometimes these have been developed 
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with State assistance, sometimes with- 
out; usually they have involved inter- 
mediate storage in warehouses or cold 
stores, and as in America, arrange- 
ments with the banks to finance these 
operations. But any examination of 
its recent development leaves little 
room for doubt that the movement in 
Australia has behind it a clear grasp of 
the economic object it is desired to at- 
tain. A prominent member of one of 
the Central Marketing Organizations 
was asked by us as to what he consid- 
ered to be the real motive behind these 
developments in Australia. He re- 
plied: “‘‘Undoubtedly the object is to 
stabilize prices.’ ” 
British CoLuMBIA 


The British Columbia Legislature i in 
March, 1927, passed a Marketing of 
Fruit and Other Farm Products Act 
that would secure complete marketing 
control of the 1927 tree-fruit crops. 
The bill was originally drawn to in- 
clude dairy products, but the citizens 
of Vancouver, through their City 
Council and Board of Trade, declared 
that such a move would mean a monop- 
oly for the big milk codperative,a nd the 
measure was amended. This Act ap- 
parently is drawn to resemble certain 
Queensland legislation, one of its fea- 
tures being the authorization of a com- 
mittee of direction of three members, 
one to be named by the codperative 
growers, in other words, by the Asso- 
ciated Growers, Ltd., another by the 
independent shippers and growers, and 
the third, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, by the Government. Provision 
was made that the entire cost of the 
Committee of Direction will be covered 
by a small levy against all packages of 
fruit and vegetables shipped. 

In the language of Farm and Dairy 
for March 31, 1927, the act “‘removes 
the chief disadvantages under which 
the codperatives have for so long la- 
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bored so that cash returns to all growers 
should be more nearly equalized than 
they have been in the past,” and “pro- 
vides that all shippers shall share in 
the cost of export, storage, and other 
features necessary to the market 
stabilization that, hitherto, have largely 
been borne by the cotperatives.” 

NEw ZEALAND 

Export bounties apparently have had 
no place whatever in the attempts at 
agricultural stabilization made in New 
Zealand. Disregarding the control de- 
veloped in the case of the kauri-gum 
industry beginning in 1908, the main 
impetus to agricultural control boards 
has apparently come with the estab- 
lishment of the Meat Producers Board 
in 1921. In 1924 a Poultry Act pro- 
vided for the regulation of the export 
of poultry and eggs, and separate con- 
trol boards for honey export, fruit 
export and dairy produce were author- 
ized under special acts. The basic 
activity, however, is that of the Meat 
Producers Board. As described in the 
Report of the Committee on Stabiliza- 
tion of Agricultural Prices, an experi- 
ment analogous to the Australian 
Wheat Pools is being tried in the New 
Zealand meat trade. 

In the autumn of 1921, when the 
price of New Zealand lamb reached the 
low point of 7 pence per pound ex store 
in London, a Statutory Board was set 
up to control the export of meat from 
New Zealand. The Board, which con- 
sists of five persons elected by the meat 
producers, two appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and one appointed to repre- 
sent the stock and station agents, is 
given full powers to carry on the export 
trade and take over the freezing works. 
In practice it has not used its full 
powers, and has been content to super- 
vise and regulate the marketing of meat 
in the interests of the producers. Its 
most important activities have been: 


(1) the control and inspection of the 
system of grading and marking, and 
(2) the regulation of shipments with 
the dual object of reducing costs and 
ensuring an even flow of supplies to the 
London market. 

The following quotation from the 
Board’s second annual report gives 
in a nutshell the aims of the organiza- 
tion and the means of attaining them: 


One of the most important duties under- 
taken by the Board since its inception has 
been the regulation of shipments, and it is 
one of the functions to which is given the 
most attention, as the Board fully recog- 
nizes that the regulation of supplies to the 
British market is one of the most important 
factors in stabilizing prices for our meat. 

The Board is aware of the difficult job it 
has undertaken in the feeding of the Home 
Market, but it also fully recognizes that it 
was about time that some controlling body 
with sufficient powers should take this duty 
in hand, for it is well known that in the past 
our meat was shipped in a very haphazard 
manner, and the market often glutted, with 
the consequent result of big fluctuations. 
Fluctuations are of no value to farmers. 
What they want is a steady stabilized 
market. 

The regulation of shipments, besides 
being in the direction of stabilizing prices, 
also tends to prevent big accumulations of 
meat getting into the hands of large holders. 
A glutted market with a limited demand 
enables speculators to operate and to take 
full advantage of the position. 

Compared with last season the Board, in 
regulating shipments this year, has not 
allowed more meat to go forward in any 
one month than the position warranted, 
and in arranging freights with the shipping 
companies, the greatest care has also been 
exercised to ensure that sufficient supplies 
are going forward to meet the demand. 

The regulation of shipments, besides 
being an advantage to the Home Trade, 
and a great gain to the Dominion, is also of 
immense value to the shipping companies, 
who are advised by the Board at regular 
intervals ahead as to the amount of tonnage 
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shipping companies in the position to work 
their vessels to the most economical 


advantage. 

A writer in the Round Table, March, 
1925, summarizes the situation in these 
terms: 


While much is expected from Control 
Boards in the way of stabilization of supply 
and price, still more is hoped for in the 
standardization of brands, the raising of 
quality, the cheapening of transport, com- 
mercial publicity, and the extension of 
markets. 

CoNcLUSION 


Centralized boards, whether using 
funds collected in the form of com- 
modity taxes, or otherwise, have ap- 
parently served some useful functions 
in exporting countries such as Australia 
and New Zealand. In these countries, 
to be sure, domestic consumption has 
not been so large a relative factor as 
might be the case with products in the 
United States produced in exportable 
surplus. Otherwise, it would appear 
that well-established results of experi- 
ence had in Australia and New Zealand 
might be useful in outlining a policy 
with reference to exportable products 
in the United States. In this experi- 
ence one observes a tendency to set up 
practically separate boards for each of 
several farm commodities or types of 
commodities. It is possible that more 
attention might well be given in the 
United States to the suggestion which 
this conveys. 

The export premium method ap- 
parently has applications no less recent 
than centralized marketing methods 
under Government control. Both cash 
bounty and certificate or customs- 
waived replacement types of export 
premiums are found, import-certifi- 
cates being prominent in the recent 
experience of France, Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Sweden. The fact that 
a specific exportation can give a basis 
for duty remission on a subsequent 
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specific importation seems well estab- 
lished. The replacement principle, 
used as a basis for export premiums, 
is suitable to rational application. 

In the experience of the seven coun- 
tries, there is nothing which has been 
established as proof that both methods 
may not coexist in the same country. 
That even in the case of the same prod- 
uct the existence of one method may be 
considered consistent with the applica- 
tion of the other method also is indi- 
cated by the demand in Germany for 
the revival of the German Grain Cen- 
tral to add still more support to the rye 
situation than that afforded by the 
certificate form of export premium 
already in force and regarded as effec- 
tive within its limits. 
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ee: oo for Raising Prices of Farm Products by 


HE intent of this article is to 
= ag analyze and compare the various 

_ plans that have been proposed i in this 
country for raising the prices of farm 
products by Government action. The 
first of the suggestions of this sort were 
of the nature of simple crude price- 
fixing, no doubt suggested by the 
price-fixing activities of the Govern- 
ment in wartime. They sprang up in 
the dark days of 1921-22, largely as 
emergency measures. They stopped 
coming partly because prices of farm 
products improved somewhat and 
partly because the authors came grad- 
ually to realize all their implications. 
Then came the McNary-Haugen plan, 
first introduced into Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1924; then the Noyes excise-tax 
bounty plan, which never received 
much consideration; then the export 
debenture plan introduced into Con- 
gress in 1926 as the McKinley-Adkins 
Bill and later in 1928 as the Jones- 
Ketcham Bill. Dr. W. J. Spillman 
published his “limited debenture” 
plan in January, 1927. Mention must 
also be made of a domestic allotment 
plan with transferable rights, offered 
for consideration recently, and of the 
export bounty plan for butter now in 
force in Australia. 

The intent of all of these is to raise 
the prices of farm products by making 
the tariff effective on products of which 
we have an export surplus. They 
differ from the valorization plans in 
use by other countries for coffee, rub- 
ber, sugar and sisal, in that there is no 
attempt at an export monopoly. None 
of these products is localized sufficiently 


within the boundaries of the United 
States to make an export monopoly 
feasible. Cotton represents the near- 
est approach to this. 

Combined with the price-raising 
features of the two plans which have 


been introduced into Congress are 


provisions for loans to codperatives, 


insurance against price decline, stabi- | 


lization corporations to buy, store and 
sell farm products in order to prevent 
undue decline in prices in the market- 
ing season, and other related features. 
In the last McNary-Haugen Bill, the 
term “equalization was extended 
to cover assessments on producers to 
collect funds for orderly marketing. 
It is not the intent of this article to dis- 
cuss any of the supplementary features 
of these plans. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


Equalization Fee Plans.—The essen- 
tial idea of the equalization fee plan is 
the raising of the price of the product 
in the domestic market by contracting 
with exporters to sell enough of the 
product abroad at world prices to make 
the tariff effective, and reimbursing 
exporters for the difference between 
their buying and selling prices out of 
funds collected from the producers in 
the form of an equalization fee. Since 
this fee is collected on all the crop, and 
losses are suffered only on the export 
part of it, it need be only a fraction of 
the import duty. The ratio of exports 
to the size of the crop will determine 
the size of this fraction. This can be 
illustrated in the case of wheat. If 
200,000,000 bushels must be exported 
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out of an 800,000,000-bushel crop and a 
600,000,000-bushel sale, the remaining 
200,000,000 bushels being used as seed 
and feed, then 600,000,000 bushels 
must carry the loss on the 200,000,000 
bushels sold abroad at a deficit of 42 
cents a bushel, the existing tariff rate, 
or a total of $84,000,000. The amount 


1ited | of the equalization fee under these 
poly | assumptions would be 14 cents per 
ear- _ bushel, leaving the growers a gain of 28 

cents per bushel, not allowing for costs 
sing of operation of the plan. The fee is to 
ave _— be collected on wheat exported as flour 
are | as well as upon wheat itself, and in the 
ves, last McNary-Haugen Bill, on wheat 
abi- and flour imports. In its later forms 
and | the plan provided for collecting the fee 
ent from exporters and millers, and trans- 
portation agencies if necessary. The 


res, amount of the fee must be announced 
_ jm advance of the marketing season. 
led Millers and other buyers of wheat 
to would therefore reduce their bids by 
ag. the amount of the equalization fee. 
is- The consumers would pay the full 
"es amount of the duty. 

The Export Debenture Plan.—The 
essential principle of the export deben- 
ture plan is the paying of a bounty on 

n- farm products in the form of negotiable 
is instruments called debentures which 
ot can be used by importers in paying 
Z import duties. The price of domestic 
e farm products would be raised to the 
e extent of the bounty; likewise prices to 
g consumers. The revenues of the Gov- 
n ernment would be reduced by the 
f amount of the export debentures is- 
y sued. The maximum height of the 
, export bounty is the import duty; 
otherwise a return-flow of the product 
would set in. 

/ In the Jones-Ketcham Bill, the ex- 


|‘ port debenture rates set up were one- 
be. half of the existing import duties, ex- 
rate was 2 cents per pound for all 


cept in the case of tobacco, whose 
types of tobacco, and in the case of 


cotton, whose rate was 2 cents per 
pound. 

Professor Charles Stewart of the 
University of Illinois, who called this 
plan to the attention of Congress, ob- 
tained his suggestion for it from the ae 
import certificate plan in Germany, 
where it applies to products of — Bey 
the country has a domestic deficit an 
upon which import duties are effective. _ 
The purpose of it is to offset the effects __ 
on the distribution of internal produc- — 
tion of import duties. Before the 
duties were levied on wheat in Ger- 
many, the producers in eastern Ger- 
many exported their wheat through the es: : 
Baltic ports and received Liverpool — 
prices less costs of transportation. — 7a 
The millers in eastern Germany paid 
Holland prices plus costs of transpor- 
tation. When the tariff duty wasim- 
posed, prices rose in western Germany 
by the full amount of the duty, but not 
so ineastern Germany. Thissituation 
was remedied by issuing import cer- __ 
tificates on exports of wheat of eastern 
Germany, which were sold to the im-— 
porters in western Germany. This 
had the effect of reéstablishing eS 
former set of territorial price relation- _ 
ships within the country. ag 

The Excise-Tax Export-Bounty Plan. 2 
—This plan was presented before the __ 
agricultural committees of Congress in 
the winter of 1926 by C. R. Noyes, at ; 


Civic and Commerce Association. Mr. eg 
Noyes’ idea was to get his plan ac- 
cepted by the Republican Party and 
thus save it from alienating the support 


Northwest. It probably was in con- — 
nection with this plan that Vice- 

President Dawes became converted to 
the idea of assisting the farmers » ie i 

some form of Government price-raising. = 
The essential feature of the Noyes ik he 
was to collect a sales tax from the __ 
farmers on all wheat, corn, hogs and 


2 


| 


cattle sold by them and use the income 
thereof to pay an export bounty ap- 
proximately equal to the tariff duty. 
The farmers were to pay the excise tax 
by purchasing tax receipts at the local 
post offices and delivering these with 
their product to the local buyers. All 
transportation agencies would be re- 
quired to show these receipts along 
with their documents to a representa- 
tive of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment stationed in the central markets 
before they could release the product 
for sale or storage. The price in the 
domestic market would rise the full 
amount of the export bounty, the 
farmers already having paid the tax. 
The net returns to the farmers would 
be the same as under the equalization 
fee plan, except for possible differences 
in costs of operation. The principal 
advantage claimed by Mr. Noyes was 
that having the Customs Service ar- 
range the exporting by the simple de- 
vice of paying a bounty on it was a 
simpler and more direct procedure than 
that set up in the McNary-Haugen 


The Australian Butter Stabilization 
Plan.—This is also known as the 
Paterson plan, after the name of its 
author, Mr. T. Paterson. It went into 
operation on January 1, 1926. It op- 
erates like the Noyes plan, except that 
the tax is collected from the creameries 
instead of from the farmers, and the 
bounty is paid to the exporters by the 
Stabilization Committee which has 
charge of the administration of the 
scheme. This procedure is possible 
because fully 90 per cent of the butter 
made in Australia is manufactured by 
colperatives, and all of the cotpera- 
tives have combined to put the plan in 
operation. Creameries refusing to join 
the scheme are threatened with boycott 
by thefarmers. The plan is essentially 
a cojperative monopoly, but it has 
been authorized by the Government, 
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and in order to make it work success. 
fully the Government has had to raise 
the duty on butter to 12 cents per 
pound, in order to keep out imports 
from New Zealand. Only about one. 
fifth of the butter production of Aus- 
tralia isexported. The bounty paid at 
first was 6 cents per pound. On Jany- 
ary 1, 1929, it was raised to 9 cents per 
pound. The tax collected during the 
first year was 3 cents per pound, but 1 
cent of this was afterward returned. 
It has raised the price of butter in 
Australia by the full amount of the ex- 
port bounty. 

The Domestic Allotment Plans.—The 
essential principle of the domestic 
allotment plans is paying producers a 
price plus the tariff duty for the part of 
the crop which is consumed in the 
United States, and a price less the 
tariff duty for the part of it that is ex- 
ported, this to be arranged by a system 
of allotments to individual producers 
of rights to sell the domestic part of the 
crop in the domestic market. The 
object of this arrangement is to remove 
the stimulus to expansion of production 
involved in all of the foregoing plans. 
Any additional production which any 
grower undertook would have to be 
sold at the export price level. 

Under Dr. Spillman’s version of the 
plan, the device for raising prices is an 
export bounty and the funds for this 
are raised by requiring the local buyers 
of the product to buy “debentures,” 
for the full amount of the bounty on all 
of the product purchased, from local 
agents of the “Commission” in charge 
of the plan. The rest of the funds col- 
lected are to be paid at the end of the 
year as a bonus to the individual 
farmers according to their allotments. 
It is Dr. Spillman’s idea that the 
bounties paid will be something less 
than the import duty prevailing. The 
individual allotments are to the farms 
and not to the farmers, and are for an 
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unchangeable amount of product. He 
considers this necessary in order to 
prevent any expansion of production. 

Under another version of this plan, 
no export bounty is paid, but the 

rs are required to show allot- 
ment rights or internal revenue stamps 
costing the full amount of the tariff 
duty for all product used in finished 
uct sold in the domestic market. 
The individual allotments are to be 
issued before the planting season and 
in quantity something less than the 
domestic consumption. The proces- 
sors will therefore always have to buy 
revenue stamps for some of their con- 
sumption. This will make the allot- 
ment rights always worth the amount 
of the tariff duty. 

An essential feature of this second 
plan is the transferability of the allot- 
ment rights. The growers may dis- 
count them at a local bank as soon as 
they receive them and thus obtain an 
advance which may serve as production 
credit, or the growers may instead hold 
their rights until they deliver their 
product to the local buyer. The proc- 
essors will procure the necessary sup- 
ply of rights either when they purchase 
their grain or in the open market for 
them which will necessarily come into 
existence. There will thus be product 
moving through the channels of trade 
both with and without allotment rights 
attached, with price levels differing by 
the amount of the tariff duty. If the 
farmer has a crop failure, he will have 
his rights to sell and this will constitute 
some measure of insurance. If he does 
not care to grow any of the crop in any 
given year, he can sell his rights to 
others. This will make possible the 
shifting of crop production, which is im- 
possible under Dr. Spillman’s plan. 
The rights will be re-issued each year. 
Local buyers will make out receipts in 
triplicate when the product is delivered, 
one copy going to the grower and an- 


other to the allotment commission. 
These receipts will become the basis for 
not re-issuing rights if a grower does 
not produce any of the product for a 
few years, or for reducing the amount 
of them if his production is declining. 
The rights will be issued to the opera- 
tor of the farm rather than to the 
farm, but jointly with the landlord in 
case of rented farms. 

An earlier version of Dr. Spillman’s 
plan required the local buyer to pay the 
grower the amount of the tariff duty 
on all the products he could show allot- 
ment rights for and to pay the com- 
mission the same amount on the rest, 
this latter to be used to pay an export 
bounty at the same rate. Under this 
arrangement the grower would have 
received his extra price upon delivery 
of his product, rather than as a bonus 
check at the end of the year. 

Obviously, the most difficult feature 
of these plans is the determining of 
the individual allotments. One pro- 
posal calls for having county and town- 
ship quotas determined by the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture on the basis 
of township average acreages and 
yields obtained from Federal and 
State census records and also the 
records in its own files, and the making 
of individual allotments on the basis of 
assessors’ annual reports where these : 
are available, and otherwise on the sais 
basis of a special census which would 
cost about $100 per township, or on the 
basis of a registration which would be 
required of all farmers considering 
themselves entitled to an allotment. _ 
The allotment list would be published _ 
locally in tentative form in order to 
give anyone a chance to protest. q a 

Sales Tax Plan.—The essential fea- __ 
ture of this plan is collecting a tax from bs 
the processor for all products sold in 
the domestic market and paying this 
back to the producer as a bonus at the es 
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end of the year, either on all of the the tariff duty. The first two plans 
product for which the farmer could are therefore more clearly designed 
show a sales receipt or on the basis of simply to make the tariff effective. 
allotment rights issued him during the The increase in price to the domestic 
year. The exponents of this plan consumers will be the extra price which 
state that this is all any of the fore- the producers receive plus the tax or 
going plans amount to, and the more _ fee which goes to pay the export bounty 
simply it can be arranged the better. in all cases, except with the export 
Nothing more will be said about this debenture plan, which draws upon the 
plan. _ income from other imports to pay the 
CoMPARISON off these plans are able to finance 

Under the second domestic allotment themselves simply by adding the ex- 
plan the grower will receive his extra penses of operation to the fee or tax, 
price at the beginning of the planting except the export debenture and trans- 
season so that it may serve asa partial ferable rights plans. The latter will 
advance of production costs. Under provide its expenses of operation out of 
the equalization fee, export debenture _ the sale of internal revenue stamps. 
and Noyes and Paterson plans, the All of these plans, except the export 
farmer will get his extra price when he debenture plan, require making collee- 
delivers his product; under the Spill- tions on the product somewhere in the 
man plan, as a bonus at the end of the channels of trade, which is a pro- 
year. The first plan is clearly su- nounced disadvantage. The Noyes, 
perior to the others as to this feature. Australian and equalization fee plans 
There are pronounced psychological require collecting only the amount of 
and other objections to the payment of the fee or tax, whereas the two domes- 
a bonus at the end of a year. tic allotment plans require collecting 

Under the equalization fee plan, the the full amount of the increase in price, 
Australian and Noyes plans and the the one on all produce delivered, the 
Spillman plan, it is necessary to esti- other on that part of it which goes into 
mate the amount of the probable ex- domestic consumption. The Noyes 
ports in advance of the crop or produc- plan proposes to collect from the 
tion year in order to collect the neces- growers themselves; the Australian 
sary fees or taxes to pay it. This plan from the growers’ coiperative 
makes it necessary either to collect processing companies; the Spillman 
large fees in order to be safe and return plan from the local buyers; and the 
the excess at the end of the year, or to fee and transferable rights plans from 
build up a reserve. the processors and exporters. The 

Under the equalization fee and trans- larger the amount collected, the more 
ferable rights plans, the producers must incentive to evasion. Undoubtedly, 
receive as extra price the amount of the collecting from processors and exporters 
import duty, less the deficiencies in is better than from farmers and local 
price on the export part of production. buyers. 
Under the other plans it is the export The transferable rights plan will re- 
bounty less the deficiences on the ex- sult in product moving through the 
port part of the production, which channels of trade at two price levels, 
determines the level of prices which the one domestic and the other export. 
producers receive, and the export This is ordinarily considered a disad- 
— can ws for an amount less than vantage, but it would seem m that the 
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distinction between these, one having 
rights attached, and the other not, 
would prevent any confusion and tend- 
ency for these price levels to merge. 
Under the export debenture plan the 
produce will move at one price, which 
will be the normal export price plus the 
amount of the export bounty. This 
will also be true of the Noyes and Aus- 
tralian plans. With an equalization fee 
plan in operation, the raw product will 
move in the channels of trade at a price 
including the tariff duty less the equali- 
zation fee. The manufactured product 
will include the amount of the fee. 

The transferable rights plan would 
work out so that other farmers would 
be able to obtain the product for feed 
and seed and other farm and family uses 
at an export level of prices. One of the 
charges in the veto messages against 
the equalization fee plan was that it 
would penalize the farmers in deficit 
feed areas, particularly the dairy and 
poultry farmers in the East. 

Although the export debenture plan 
would not raise the price to consumers, 
for the same amount of increase in 
price to producers, as far as would the 
other plans, the Federal Government 
would have to make up the loss in 
revenues resulting from it by some 
form of taxation, probably either in- 
come taxes or higher import duties. 
In its present state of mind, Congress 
would no doubt choose the latter pro- 
cedure, which would leave the con- 
sumers no better off than under the 
equalization fee plan. 

Taken by itself without any ap- 
pendages, the export debenture plan 
would stimulate production the most. 
There seems to be little doubt that it 
would stimulate production. The ar- 
gument is freely made that such a 
stimulus would have little effect if 
bounties were provided for all the major 
farm products, which is entirely possi- 


ble under the — debenture plan. 


One answer is that export bounties 
could only be applied to crops of which 
there is an export surplus, and that it 
surely would have the effect of expand- 
ing the production of these at the ex- 
pense of the others. A more important 
answer is that agricultural production 
as a whole would surely expand. The 
data of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate at least a 14 per cent increase 
in agricultural production since 1921. 
Our agriculture and world agriculture 
seems at present to be in the midst of 
another period of growth. The boun- 
ties provided in the Jones-Ketcham 
Bill would result in more intensive cul- 
ture and heavier feeding of livestock on 
a great many of our farms, and in tak- 
ing new land into farms or restoring a 
certain amount of abandoned land to 
farm use. 

The equalization fee plan and the 
Noyes and Australian plans would have 
appreciably less effect on volume of 
production because equalization fees or 
taxes would rise somewhat as exports 
grew. Increasing our production from 
800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 bushels 
would increase the equalization fee by 
7 cents per bushel; but it would still 
leave a bounty of 21 cents per bushel. 
A production of 1,200,000 bushels 
would leave a bounty of 17 cents per 
bushel. 

The domestic allotment plans would 
undoubtedly stimulate the least ex- 
pansion of production. This is the 
principal object of the system of in- 
dividual allotments. Professor Stew- 
art believes that the allotment scheme 
provided in Dr. Spillman’ splan would _ 
not prevent expansion of production, ee : 
for the reason that the individual — 
farmers would plant enough acreage so 
as to be sure of getting the domestic — 
premium on the full amount of their 
allotment in case of a short crop. No 3 
doubt there is some merit to this point, __ 
if the rights are not made transferable. — 
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If they are, the farmer is free to sell 
his allotment rights and get his full 
share of thedomestic premium, whether 
a he has a short crop or not. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the ad- 
vancing of some of the production costs 
made possible under this arrangement 
might induce the growers to buy more 
fertilizer and seed and hire more labor 
and thus expand production. It might 
also get the growers into the habit of 
considering their allotment of the 
product as properly standing all of the 
fixed costs, and balancing only the 
variable costs against the production 
for export, just as manufacturers in 
this country do under the protective 
tariff system. But expansion of pro- 
duction which takes place on this latter 
basis is not particularly objectionable 
from the standpoint of either individual 
or national economy. 

Adequate checks on expansion of 
production can be set up under the 
export debenture plan. Those in the 
Jones-Ketcham Bill certainly do not 
qualify under this description. It 
would seem that the authors of it were 
either merely trying to protect their 
plan from criticism on this point, or 
else that they did not worry about pos- 
sible expansion of production. If the 
export bounty were cut in half if the 
acreage of crop or production of live- 
stock expanded 5 per cent in five years, 
there can be no doubt that the bounties 
would cease to operate as much of a 
stimulus. The Jones-Ketcham Bill 
permits 5 per cent in two years and 
then reduces the bounty by only a 
fourth. Five per cent in two years is 
equal to 25 per cent in ten years. 

The last edition of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill had a provision which au- 
thorized the Federal Farm Board to 
withdraw the equalization fee rights 
whenever production expanded at an 
unreasonable rate. This provision has 
not been taken very seriously, prob- 
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ably because left in optional form, 
Mr. Henry Wallace believes that a 
Federal Farm Board, using the amount 
of intelligence that our Federal Reserve 
Board has exhibited, could use the 
foregoing authority in such a way as to 
control production effectively. 

Neither the Noyes nor the Aus. 
tralian plan contains any provision for 
controlling the expansion of production 
other than that of the increase in the 
fee or tax that will result, but no doubt 
such a feature could be added to them. 

Of course it is not necessary to as- 
sume that expansion of production is 
wrong. Increase in exports of farm 
products may be looked upon as very 
much to be desired. If the country 
has become too industrial and too little 
agricultural during the past twenty 
years as a result of subsidies to manu- 
facturing, the positive method of 
rectifying this condition is to stimulate 
production of farm products by means 
of some scheme of export bounties. It 
is true that the new production thus 
brought into existence is somewhat 
uneconomical in the sense that it would 
not be profitable without a subsidy 
from the consumers, but in this respect 
it is not so much to be condemned as 
the new production which is encouraged 
by import bounties. Too large a 
production of those products at which 
we excel in production is better econ- 
omy than too large a production of 
those at which we are at comparative 
disadvantage. 

The lack of flexibility in the Spillman 
plan is a very serious criticism of it. 
With agriculture in a constant state of 
flux as in United States, as a result of 
the increasing use of machinery, sub- 
stitution of gas power for horses, chang- 
ing foreign competition, changing do- 
mestic consumption and the like, any 
plan which ties the producers to the 
same products as now is to be con- 
demned. The transferable rights plan 
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very largely meets this sort of criticism 
by its provision for transfer of allot- 
ment rights. Even in this plan, how- 
ever, some arrangement for revision of 
allotment rights seems needed. The 
revision need not be prompt, but it 
must come within several years of the 
change in production or the whole plan 
will become out-of-date. A system of 
yested rights would tend to grow up, 
which is contrary to the whole spirit of 
our institutions. The revisions must 
necessarily be made on the basis of past 
production. Farmers who have been 
growing more wheat for export for sev- 
eral years ought have their allotment 
rights increased, and those who have 
been shifting to other products ought 
have their allotment rights reduced. 
It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
provide for this without stimulating a 
certain amount of increase in produc- 
tion. Growers whose advantage is in 
shifting to other crops not covered by 
allotment rights will tend to continue 
their same acreage of present crops in 
order to retain their present allotment 
rights, and other farmers finding pro- 
duction of the crop in question profita- 
ble on the present basis will increase 
their acreage so as to get a larger allot- 
ment in some future re-issue. 

Obviously, any one of these plans 
involves introducing an artificial ele- 
ment into the distribution of produc- 
tion. This will be especially true if the 
premiums apply to only a few of the 
products. If there is a complete 
schedule, as proposed in the Jones- 
Ketcham Bill, then it is not possible to 
get the various rates into a relation to 
each other which reflects relative econ- 
omy of production; but this argument 
is also valid against a schedule of im- 
port duties. 

If all of these plans were set up so as 
to make the export bounty equal to the 
import duty, they would work alike in 
the respect that the geographical struc- 
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ture of prices that would result would 
be the same as under a condition of free 
trade in the product, except at a higher 
level. The same would be essentially 
true of the price structure with respect 
to grades and types of product. Free 
exchange with foreign countries would 
set in so far as advantages of location 
and differences in quality and type of 
product are concerned. In general, 
the higher qualities of goods would 
tend to be imported and the poorer 
grades to be exported. The organiza- 
tion of trade which the German import 
certificate plan is intended to produce 
would develop in this country. There 
would be somewhat more foreign trade 
—both more imports and more exports. 
The volume of duties collected by the 
Government would increase somewhat. 
All of this has distinctive advantages 
from the standpoint of national econ- 
omy. It saves considerable unneces- 
sary hauling of commodities long dis- 
tance behind tariff barriers, and also 
permits processors to obtain the grades 
and qualities of raw material which 
they need at less expense and with less 
difficulty. 

But at the same time, although local 
prices will be higher at all points than 
before, they will not be as much higher 
in those areas where product is moving 
in from abroad to satisfy the needs of 
the local processors. The spread be- 
tween high and low grades of prod- 
uct may be narrowed somewhat. No 
doubt there would at once develop a 
demand in the areas affected for ex- 
clusion of imports, and it might prove 
difficult to stem the tide of sentiment 
which arose. Our people are so much 
in the habit of looking upon importa- 
tions of foreign goods however small as 
a menace, that they probably would 
not be able to readjust their thinking 
on the subject. If the demand became 
so insistent that it had to be met, the 
transferable rights plan could not be 
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are largely prevented under any export 


adjusted to meet it so far as advantages 
_ of location are concerned. 
So far as differences in types of 


gs are concerned, setting up a 


schedule of tariff rates for the product, 
- with rates varying according to the 
_ quality of the product, would be effec- 
S; a if it could be made to work. In the 
last McNary-Haugen Bill, all such im- 
_ portations were provided against by 
‘requiring that an equalization fee be 
_ collected on the imported product as 
_ well as on the domestic. Such imports 


plan in which the bounty rate 


we ne is concerned, all of these plans permit 


is a considerable distance under the 


tariff duty. If imports were to set in 


that would be needed to check them 


would be to raise the tariff rate until 
‘it was as far above the domestic price 
level as before. This is what the Aus- 
tralians found it necessary to do. 
So far as the effect on manufacturing 


_ the manufacturer to obtain his supply 
of raw materials on virtually the same 
basis as now. Unless the barriers men- 
tioned at the end of the last paragraph 
were established, they would be better 
off in this respect thanat present. The 
manufacturer for export will receive 
an export bounty on his product. The 
utilization ratios will prove something 
of a nuisance, sometimes resulting in 
slight profits and sometimes in slight 
losses; but in general they will prove a 
small source of profit if past experience 
with them is to be judged. 

But in other important particulars, 
manufacturing will be at a disadvan- 
tage. First of all, the cost of living of 
factory workers will rise and their real 
wages decline. This will put the man- 
ufacturers at a disadvantage in foreign 
competition. In the second place, the 
higher prices at which their products 
will sell will curtail the consumption of 
them somewhat. While these effects 
are serious 


standpoint of the 


manufacturer, they are not necessarily 
wrong from the standpoint of national 
economy. If prices of farm products 
were where they should be today, with 
their purchasing power around 105 in. 
stead of 90, the manufacturers would 
be in exactly the position which the 
farm leaders contemplate establishing 
as a result of these price-raising plang, 
Any change in domestic conditions 
which puts agriculture in its proper 
position relative to industry will un 
avoidably have such an effect as the 
above on manufacturing. If agricul. 
ture is to stop its falling behind indus. 
try in this country at its present amaz- 
ing rate, only some change which 
checks manufacturing in the foregoing 
manner can bring it to pass. 
All the plans specifying a definite 
bounty rate are especially objection- 
able, since they furnish an easy basis 
upon which a foreign country may 
raise its import duties against the 
United States. Our own Government 
recently furnished an excellent exam- 
ple of how to do this when the Secre- 
tary of Treasury instructed the Collec. 
tors of Customs to raise the duty on 
butter from Australia by 3 more cents 
because of the increase of that amount 
in the export bounty under the Pater- 
son plan. The equalization fee plan is 
little if any better in this respect. It 
would be easy for a foreign government 
to find out the amount of the deficits 
for which exporters received reimburse- 
ment. The Spillman plan designates a 
specific bounty rate, but in turn sets up 
a check on the expansion of produc- 
tion, and will be more acceptable to 
foreign countries for this reason. The 
transferable rights plan will be the 
most acceptable of all, because it not 
only furnishes very little stimulus to 
expand production, but also names no 
specific bounty rate. All the plans 
which work something like the German 
have the ad- 
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vantage in foreign relations that they 

it a certain amount of exchange 
for the purpose of taking advantage of 
location and difference in types of goods. 

The export debenture plan requires 
the least additional machinery of ad- 
ministration, and the allotment plans 
the most. All of them set up some 
kind of a central board or commission, 
but with some of the plans this agency 
will have little to do so far as the price- 
raising activities alone are concerned. 
All but the equalization fee plan assign 
a considerable volume of additional 
work to the Treasury Department. 

Evasion is a problem in all of the 
plans which involve collecting a fee or 
tax, or an addition to the price as in the 
case of the domestic allotment plans. 
This evasion may take either of two 
forms: one, collusion to avoid payment 
of taxes, such as might occur between a 
grower or a local buyer under the Spill- 
man plan, or a processor and a dealer 
under the transferable rights or fee 
plans; and second, a certain amount of 
unreported local processing, such as 
might occur with pork and lard es- 
pecially. Less than three-fourths of 
all the slaughtering in the United 
States is in inspected establishments at 
present. Any flour or pork sold be- 
yond the reach of the revenue officials 
would escape paying an amount equal 
to the fee in the case of the McNary- 
Haugen plan, or an amount equal to 
the duty under the two allotment 
plans. This difficulty seems so serious 
in the case of pork and lard one surely 
would not advocate its application to 
them at present. 

If one were to set up a composite 
scheme for raising the prices of the 
various farm products, it probably 
would include import duties on wool, 
sugar, flaxseed, beef cattle and pos- 
sibly dairy products; the domestic 
allotment plan with transferable rights 


for wheat and cotton; and export de- 
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bentures for pork and lard, poultry 
products, and possibly dairy products. 
The incomes from the duties collected 
on the first two list of products might 
well be used to pay the export bounties 
of the third. Rigorous checks on ex- 
pansion of production would need to be 
provided along with the export deben- 
tures in order to keep foreign countries 
from tariff reprisals. 


GENERAL ASPECTS 

None of these plans is price-fixing. 
They are all plans for raising the price 
of the product in the domestic market 
above the world level, just as tariff 
duties do. It is indeed appropriate 
that these various plans should take 
the tariff as their point of departure. 
The contention of the McNary-Haugen 
proponents that the time has come 
when Government subsidies must be 
extended to products exported, not 
restricted to those of which a nation 
has a domestic deficit, can be heard 
stated in various forms all over the 
world. Producers of export products 
everywhere are demanding that they 
be brought within the charmed circle. 
Consumers of these products object; 
but if they submit to taxes to pay im- 
port duties, they cannot logically revolt 
against similar impositions to help 
export products. Many economists 
object also, saying that these plans 
represent merely a further extension of 
mercantilism and interference with 
comparative advantage. If Govern- 
ment interference with production and 
trade is undesirable, the proper place 
to check it is not at the point where 
part of the producers have found a way 
of making it work successfully to their 
advantage. Let the system rest there 
for a while and it will presently become — 
a fixed institution. No doubt the ideal - 


procedure would be gradually to re- 
strict the amount and scope of govern- 
mental interference. But nation 
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has so to the other 
policy that for the present the way of 
Bin: ge progress seems rather to extend the 
subsidies to the rest of the products as 
: ee fast as plans can be worked out for 
doing it. Or even if it is not, the na- 
tion, and in fact the whole world, seems 
bent upon it; and the economist is 
< er largely out of a job if he does not take a 
hand in shaping these plans. 
The charge of bureaucracy that has 
been leveled against these plans must 
- not be taken too seriously. The ex- 
_ port debenture plan invades no spheres 
_ of private enterprise not now invaded 
by the tariff system. Governments 
- are regularly invading private affairs 
_ for the sake of raising funds to support 
public activities. A plan which in- 
volves no more extreme invasion than 
_ this can hardly be condemned, if the 
object is worthy of the effort required. 
233 Suppose one group of producers can he 


a 


requiring rather elaborate machinery, 
should the policy of the nation be to 
7 gid the first and not the second? 
a 2 Surely not. Instead it must decide to 
7 neither, or else develop the neces- 

sary machinery for the second. That 

is, unless there are important reasons of 
national welfare which make aid to the 
-< a matter of great national concern. 
At present in the United States, the 
national concern is more largely with 

the latter. 

sss Phe issue of constitutionality has 
been raised with respect to most of 
these plans. All students of public 
affairs agree that it is better policy to 
have the United States Government 
rather than the Attorney-General’s 
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office declare measures unconstity. 
tional. It is appropriate for Congress 
to solicit the opinion of the Attorney. 
General’s office on an issue of this kind 
It is a mistake for Congress to pass ap 
act which nearly all its members cop. 
sider unconstitutional. If the measure 
is important to the welfare of the ng. 
tion, and there is any reasonable change 
that it will be found constitutional by 
the Supreme Court, then Congress 
owes it to the nation to pass it and le 
the Court decide. The President ig 
under the same obligation. Anything 
else means that a strong majority 
opinion will occasionally be denied 
because of the negative opinion of a 
politically appointed cabinet officer 
and his legal assistants. It will mean 
in effect that the Supreme Court will 
have a chance to review only those 
measures which the Attorney-General’s 
office considers constitutional. 

There seems to be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion among legal specialists 
as to the probable action of the Su 
preme Court with respect to the 
various price-raising plans. Granted 
no specific prohibitions in the way, a 
reasonable assumption is that the 
Court will consider proposals of this 
kind realistically, that is, in terms of 
analogies with the protective tariff 
system. The specific prohibitions that 
have been advanced are surely capable 
of being defined by a liberal court in 
such a way as to permit much of what 
these various plans propose. It may 
be highly worth while to discover what 
the present Supreme Court would per- 
mit along these lines, and the only way 
to find out is to pass an act and let 
them review it. ha 
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The Relation of Annual Weather Surpluses to Net 
Farm Incomes 


39 By Grorce M. Prererson, Px.D. 
‘Federal Societies, Washington, D. C. 


NNUAL crop surpluses due largely 
to the weather are constantly 
recurring, causing relatively low prices, 
ealls for farm relief and discussion of 
what can be done to relieve the situa- 
tion. This article is an attempt to 
analyze and illustrate the factors in- 
yolved in this problem from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 
The term weather surplus is used 
here to include all variations in yields 
acre due to uncontrollable circum- 
stances. While some of the effects of 
climatic conditions, insect pests and 
plant diseases can be reduced by proper 
care and management, variations in 
yields tend to be only the net effect of 
the uncontrollable part of such factors. 
Variations in the future may be less 
than those of the past because of con- 
tinued improvement in agricultural 
technique. For example, it is very 
unlikely that the boll weevil can again 
cause such extreme variations as in the 
past in the yields per acre of cotton. 
The magnitude of weather surpluses 
and deficits can be indicated for specific 
crops by the amount of deviation in 
past yields from the trend in yield. 
If acreage were constant, the total 
variations in production would be 
equal to the variations in yield per acre. 
But some of the variations in yield are 
the long-time effects of improvements 
in varieties and cultural practices as 
well as the effects of the shifting, ex- 
panding, or centralizing of the produc- 
tive area, to land less well or better 
adapted to the production of the crop. 
These constitute trends in yields which 
must be eliminated to arrive at annual 


variations. In this analysis, the trend . 
in yields has been determined by fitting 
a free hand curve to the data for past 


years. 
TREND IN YIELD 


Weather surpluses of animal prod- 
ucts are small compared with crops. 
Those that do occur are in fact caused 
largely by the effect of weather and — 
other uncontrollable factors on crops. a 
Milk production, for example, declines 
when pastures become dried up; and 
hogs and beef cattle are sent to market __ 
at lighter weights when corn and other 
feed crops are small and their peices 3 x 
high. 

Deviations in United States yield 
from normal trend of yield, drawn free — 
hand, for wheat, corn, oats, cotton and — 
potatoes for the last 42 years, are shown a 
in Table I. They have been prc i rs 
into class intervals for convenience in 
presentation. 

The significant fact about them is 
that during the past 42 vears, yields coh sad aad 
were within 10 per cent of normal in =. 
$1 years for wheat acreage harvested, — 

28 years for cotton and corn, 25 years es 
for oats and 23 years for potatoes. 
Corn showed the largest minus devia- _ 
tion in yield from trend, of 36.1 per 
cent in 1901, and potatoes the largest _ 
plus deviation, 32.5 per cent in 1895. 

The yields per acre of wheat are for _ 
wheat acreage harvested. If wheat _ 
acreage planted had been used in cal-— 
culating yields, the deviations from 
trend would have been much larger _ 
than those shown in Table I. This _ 
would not, however, affect fluctuations _ 
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TABLE I—Percentace Deviations rrom Normat YIEtps, 1886-1928 


Number of years 


8 Percentage Deviations 
Wheat 


Oats Potatoes 


= 


= 


cor 


i 
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in total supply or its relation to prices, 
a but would affect the relation of costs of 
aS production to yields. 
ae, The extent of weather surpluses and 
deficits for other crops could be cal- 
culated by the above method or with 
“a ree but slight modifications. In all cases 
there would be considerable variation 
> ae in total production of individual crops 
due to uncontrollable circumstances. 
Sin it is possible only slightly to 
reduce such variations by cultural 
practices, fluctuations in production 
cannot be controlled by controlling 
acreage. 
a The larger the area considered, the 
smaller the variations in yields, and 
consequently the smaller the relative 
weather surpluses. For a very small 
% * area, the yield may range from zero toa 
bumper crop. Even whole sections 
may have very large or very small 
a But for areas as large as the 
United States there are usually some 


sections that have favorable seasons 
while others have adverse conditions, 
If the whole world were considered asthe 
production area, variations in yields 
would be quite small. 

While the stability of average yields 
varies inversely with the size of the 
producing area, the relation of this 
yield to prices received by farmers is 
dependent to some extent on the 
perishability of the crop. When yields 
of cotton and wheat are large, more of 
the crop is held over until the following 
year than when yields are small. Such 
crops as potatoes and onions, however, 
can be stored for only a few months. 
Practically all of these crops are sold 
before the new crop is produced. With 
peaches, strawberries and many fruits 
and vegetables the marketing period is 
even more limited. The problem of 
weather surpluses consequently be- 
comes most acute when the area sup- 
plying a given market is very small. 
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The supply of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, fresh milk and other products 
usually fluctuates much more widely on 
small local markets depending on local 
production than for markets drawing 
their supply from a much larger area. 
But large markets often draw their 
supply from small producing areas. 
Almost the whole supply for the United 
States of peaches, strawberries, let- 
tuce and many other fruits and vegeta- 
bles at particular seasons of the year 
is produced in very small areas. 
Weather surpluses are consequently a 
much more frequent and important 
problem for such areas and crops than 
for crops like potatoes and wheat. 

The producing area for the potatoes 
sold on United States markets is much 
larger than for most fruits and vege- 
tables. A normal crop in the United 
States may be the result of a bumper 
crop in the Great Lakes States and a 
very poor crop in the Northeastern 
States. If each area furnished the 
entire supply of particular markets, 
there would often be a surplus in the 
Great Lakes area and a deficit in the 
Northeast. But many of the com- 
mercial potato-producing regions ship 
their potatoes to the same markets. 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and other cities receive their supply of 
potatoes from Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Idaho and other distant potato- 
producing areas as well as from nearby 
states. The supply and prices on 
these markets are consequently closely 
related to the total production of pota- 
toes in the United States. Areas with 
large yields often receive normal or 
fairly high prices with resulting large 
incomes per acre because of low yields 
in other areas. The areas with low 
yields may at the same time receive 
normal or not very high prices with 
resulting low incomes per acre because 
of high yields in other areas. 

A bumper crop of wheat in Canada 


affects the world supply and world and 
United States prices in much the same _ 
manner as a bumper crop of potatoes in j 
Maine affects United States potato Pee 
supplies and prices A large United 
States crop may bring high prices,asin 
1924, because production in other parts 
of the world is small. On the other 
hand, a small United States crop may _ 
sell for low prices as in 1923. Low 
yields or weather deficits of wheat con- — 
stitute a serious problem in place of 
weather surpluses. Stability of supply — 
and prices is also accentuated by 
storage of wheat from one seasontothe 
next. Because of this stability te 
prices, farm incomes from wheat in the _ 
United States fluctuate much more 
widely than they would if prices were _ 
more closely related to current pr 
duction. 


Demanp Arrects Price 


The width of a market for any com- 
modity has much the same effect on — 
demand that the extent of producing __ 
area has on supply. The wider the 
market for a product, the smaller the j 
fluctuations in price for the same 
fluctuations in supply. ren 
products often become a factor in small _ 
local markets. Weather conditions 
may cause a bumper crop of several of — 
them. 

Annual weather surpluses are also Be 
affected by changes in demand. The Pe 
number of uses for a product may i! 
increase or decrease in a short period. — ; 
Prohibition had some effect on demand 
for barley. The decrease in the num- an 
ber of horses is reducing the demand for aes ie 
oats. Business depressions may tem- _ 
porarily reduce the buying power a 
consumers and affect prices and returns _ uid 
to producers. On the other hand, 
weather deficits may change demand | 
ratherpermanently. Whensome prod- 
ucts become scarce, people have to- 
get along without the usual amounts, | 
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soon form the habit of going with- 
out or using very little. When sup- 

= become abundant again, people do 

not buy as large quantities at the same 

price because of habit, and prices fall 


lower than in previous periods. Quan- 
tities that were not considered large 


The demand for certain products 
may also be changed materially by the 
development of new competing prod- 
ucts, or a fuller realization of the 
value in certain products.- Rayon or 
artificial silk is being used in place of 
cotton, and consumers are demanding 
larger and larger quantities of whole 
milk, fresh vegetables, and tropical 
fruits per person every year. In the 
case of food products, increased con- 
sumption of some products usually 
means a decrease in consumption of 
other products. 

Durability is another important 
factor affecting demand and weather 
surpluses. Very short cotton crops for 
a few years may raise prices and in- 
crease the length of time cotton cloth- 
ing and material are used. Perishable 
food products, on the other hand, can- 
not be held over from one season to the 
next, and when yields are high, prices 
are very low. 

The demand for corn, oats and other 
feed crops is much more elastic than 
that for potatoes and wheat used for 
human food. A farmer does not hesi- 
tate to substitute barley or oats or cut 
down on the rations for hogs, horses 
and cows when prices of corn rise, but 
he would rather pay increased prices 
for wheat flour or potatoes than to cut 
his own rations or substitute barley 
flour and rice. 


-% To show the relation of weather sur- 
pluses and deficits of yields to prices in 
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the United States, one must first deter. 
mine the relation of supply to price jp 
the United States. Free-hand curyes 
were fitted to total United State 
supplies and to annual average central 
market prices for the past 42 years 
The deviations from the normal trend 
lines of supply were then plotted 
against the deviations from the trend of 
prices, and a free-hand supply-price 
curve fitted to the results. Such » 
supply-price curve will illustrate the 
economic principles involved in the 
relation of weather surpluses to prices 
as well as if it was calculated by mor 
elaborate statistical methods, and be 
sides it may be just as accurate 
Central market prices rather than farm 
prices were used because they can be 
obtained for longer periods of time, 
In order to approximate the prices 
received by farmers, the average 
difference between average central 
market and farm prices 1908 to 1927 
was subtracted from the estimated 
central market price. This does not, 
however, take account of any difference 
in the supply-farm-price curve fror the 
supply-central-market price curve. 
This difference may be and probably 
is of some importance for potatoes. 
For the other crops, however, farm 
prices follow central market prices very 
closely. 

In the case of wheat, the supply- 
price relationship was determined be- 
tween world supply of wheat and 
Chicago prices. But since the United 
States production is only about one- 
fifth of the world supply, an increase of 
10 per cent in United State production 
is equivalent to only a 2 per cent in- 
crease in world supply. The prices 
corresponding to variations in United 
States production were, therefore, read 
from the graphs as those corresponding 
to one-fifth of the amounts in variations 
in world supply. 

The estimated quantities represent- 
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ing variations in supply of each crop 
were multiplied by the estimated farm 
to show the approximate effect of 
weather surpluses on total gross value 
to farmers. The results expressed as 
value to farmers in terms of 1913 
dollars are shown in Charts I to V. 
With a normal acreage of corn, yields 
10 per cent below normal would have 
the largest total value, while for cotton, 
yields 7 per cent below normal would 
have the maximum value. Wheat, on 
the other hand, increases in total value as 
yieldsincrease. The total values of pota- 
toes and oats apparently increase rather 
rapidly as the supply or yield decreases. 
The relation of price per unit, or 
total gross value of a crop, to weather 
surpluses, is only one side of the picture 
from the farmer’s standpoint. Weather 
surpluses affect costs of production as 
well as prices received for product. 
A large crop costs more to produce than 
a small crop, although the cost per unit 
may be less. 
Propuction Costs” 
Costs of production may be esti- 
mated in a large number of ways. In 
this article, however, it is assumed that 
the normal price, determined by fitting 
a free-hand trend to price data, equals 
normal costs of production of a normal 
yield per acre. The term cost is used 
here to include all of the rewards 
necessary to insure continuous at- 
tempts to produce the normal supply. 
Normal prices or costs in terms of 
1913 dollars were divided into two 
parts: fixed costs per acre, such as land 
rent, and fixed cost per bushel, such as 
threshing costs. These divisions are 
necessarily estimates, since accurate 
data are not available for making an 
accurate division of these costs. It 
was also assumed that such costs as for 
harvesting corn and potatoes and 
threshing wheat and oats would vary 
directly with yields. eae 


relation of weather surpluses to the — 


_ prices were fixed, they would lose when — 


The fixed costs per acre were then 
divided by normal yields and yields 
both above and below normal, to get — . 
them to a unit basis, and the results $= 
added to fixed costs per bushel to ob- iG 
tain total costs per unit for various 
yields. Total costs of production were 
then estimated by multiplying these _ = 
per-unit costs by the same cents 
used inestimating total valueofcropsof 
various sizes. These costs are shown € 
in the above mentioned Charts I to V. _ = 
They form in each case a straight line. 

The closest relation between yields — 
and costs per unit is shown by cotton. am 5 
Large yields mean greatly increased — oo 
cost of production. Total costs also — 
rise somewhat rapidly with increasing 
yields of corn, but for oats, wheat and — 
potatoes, there is very little relation “<a 
between yields and total costs of pro- 
duction. 


GaIns AND LossEs 


We are now ready to consider the a) 


gains and losses of farmers. A study _ 
of the following charts reveals that — a 
crops with a limited market, farmers __ 
lose on weather surpluses and gain on — 
weather deficits. The total value and 
total gains above costs for wheat in- 
crease as United States supply or 
yields increase with constant acreage. __ 
All of the other crops show losses as 
supply increases above normal. The _ 
gains represent additional money in- 
creases (clear profit) above costs while ‘% ' 
the losses are not entirely money losses, 
but rather simply reduced incomes and — 
smaller rewards for labor and manage- 
ment. 
A calculation was made to show the _ 
effect on returns of fixing prices at __ 
normal. As one would expect, it 
simply inverted the effect of weather 
surpluses. Whereas farmers now lose _ 
when yields of most crops are large; if 
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yields were small. Moreover, the 
losses and gains would be greater than 
at present. 

The effect on returns to farmers of 
weather surpluses of wheat in the 
United States is opposite to that of 
most other crops. Farmers tend to gain 
on large yields and lose on small ones. 
This analysis, of course, assumes that 
production in the rest of the world is 
normal. If it is below normal, then the 
gains on large crops are much larger 
than those shown here. On the other 
hand, if the world production is above 
- our farmers may lose on both 
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large and small crops, but the smaller 
the yield the larger the loss. The 
worst situation imaginable for our 
wheat farmers is a very small crop and 
a bumper crop in other countries. 
Then they would get very low prices 
for a very small volume. This could 
hardly be called a surplus problem, and 
none of the proposed relief measures 
would help such a situation. Such 
situations have been scarce in the past, 
while our farmers have had the good 
fortune of having many large crops 
when production in the rest of the 
world was small. 
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HE McNary-Haugen bill will not 
be given serious consideration by 
Congress next summer. No other con- 
clusion can be drawn from the vote on 
November 6, when 60 per cent of the 
farmers of the Middle West and North 
fest voted for the man who had de- 
clared definitely against the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. While it 
is probably true that at least half of the 
western farmers who voted for Hoover 
favored the McNary-Haugen bill and 
nearly all of those who voted for Smith, 
favored the bill, the political signifi- 
cance of the vote on November 6 re- 
mains unchanged. The McNary-Hau- 
gen bill for the time being seems to be 
dead. It may be resurrected, but 2 
so it will be under a new name. 


INCREASING THE Farm 


The farmers of the Middle West were 
greatly pleased with Mr. Hoover's 
statements on agriculture at Palo Alto 
and St. Louis. They liked it when Mr. 
Hoover told them that they were not 
getting a fair share of the national in- 
come even before the war. They are 
glad that the President-elect stands for 
increasing the farm income sufficiently 
so that the farm wife can live as well as 
the city man’s wife and the farm chil- 
dren as well as city children. All of 
this is more than the proponents of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill expected to ac- 
complish. They hoped to raise the 
price of hogs by perhaps $2 or $3 a 
hundred, the price of wheat by 30 cents 
a bushel and the price of cotton a cent 


*Paper read before the American Statistical 


_ Stabilization of Farm Prices and the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill’ 


By H. A. Watiace 
Vice-President, Wallace Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa; Editor, Wallaces’ Pereiil 
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or two. The McNary-Haugen bill, 
functioning as its proponents hoped, 
might perhaps have put $1,000,000,000 
more money annually into the hands of 
the farmers. If the Hoover ideals are 
to be realized, however, at least $5,- 
000,000,000 more money must be given 
to the farmers in the United States 
every year. The Hoover ideals mean 
giving the average farmer about $900 
a year more money tospend. Those of 
us who are connected with agriculture 
are necessarily strongly in favor of such 
a program and, of course, we shall do 
all we can to help make these ideals 
come true. 

Even though the McNary-Haugen 
bill seems to be dead, I am wonderingif 


+ = men who spent four hard years 


working on this bill, do not have some 
‘things of value to offer the incoming 
administration when it gets down to 
the hard problem of working out a 
definite plan. The McNary-Haugen 
lobbyists have always represented pri- 
marily the farmers producing products 
for export, or in other words, the wheat 
farmers, the cotton farmers and the 
hog farmers. We export from the 
United States, roughly, one-half our 
cotton, one-third of our lard, and one- 
fourth of our wheat. Fat hog prices 
today are $4 or $5 per hundred less than 
fat cattle prices because hog prices are 
determined to a considerable extent by 
the weak purchasing power of Euro- 
pean labor, whereas, cattle prices de- 
pend chiefly on the high purchasing 
power of domestic labor. 

Before the war it was all right for the 
farmers of the wheat belt, the corn belt 
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and the cotton belt to be hooked up in 
their prosperity with Europe. Before 
the war it was a good thing for the peo- 
ple of the United States that we had so 
much surplus in the shape of wheat, 

rk and cotton because otherwise we 
would have had to send gold to Europe 
to pay interest on the three or four 
billion dollar debt which we owed, and 
that would have inconvenienced our 
banking structure. Today with Eu- 
rope owing us $500,000,000 every year 
instead of us owing Europe $200,000,- 
000 the demand for our surplus farm 
products is not as strong as it might be. 
Evidently the war has created a transi- 
tion period which is likely to last for at 
least ten years longer. 


EQuALIZATION FEE 


The McNary-Haugenites believe that 
farmers producing products of which 
there is an exportable surplus are un- 
able to get their fair share in the na- 
tional income largely because the war 
has brought about a reversal in credit 
balances between the United States 
and other nations. Their proposal, 
therefore, has been to make the tariff 
effective on crops of which there is an 
export surplus. By means of a Federal 
Farm Board, armed with authority to 
levy an equalization fee against each 
unit of the crop marketed, a domestic 
price level was to be established, de- 
cidedly higher than the world price 
level. Wheat for instance would be 
made to pass into domestic consump- 
tion on the basis of $1.60 at Chicago 
and to net farmers on the basis of $1.50 
at Chicago, while at the same time 
foreign consumers would be buying 
wheat on the basis of $1.20 at Chicago. 

Without going into details I will 
give it as my opinion that the equaliza- 
tion fee would not be much more diffi- 
cult or expensive to collect than the 
gasoline tax. With some products the 
machinery for collection of the equali- 


zation fee might be unduly cumber- 
some but with most I believe it would 
be quite simple. The important thing 
is the effect of the price changes which 
would be brought about by the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill on the farmers and 
on the country as a whole. Would a 
substantial increase in the price of 
wheat, hogs and cotton, bring about a 
great increase in acreage of wheat, corn 
and cotton? Of course the size of the 
equalization fee, necessarily varying 
with the size of the crop would to some 
extent be a safe guard against unduly 
increased acreage. It was also pro- 
vided in the last bill that the Farm 
Board should advise producers through 
their organizations and otherwise in 
the development of suitable programs 
of planting or breeding so that burden- 
some crop surpluses may be avoided. 
Also the last McNary-Haugen bill 
provided for commodity advisory coun- 
cils to coperate with the board to work 
out suitable programs for the control of 
acreage. Also in section six of the 
last McNary-Haugen bill it is provided 
that if the board finds the producers are 
increasing their acreage unduly, the 
board may refuse to levy an equaliza- 
tion fee. Personally I think that any 
increase in prices which would be pos- 
sible under the McNary-Haugen bill 
would not have any great effect on the 
acreages of such stable crops as wheat, 
corn and cotton. There might be some 
increase in wheat and cotton on the 
western edge of the wheat and cotton 
belt but in the old settled sections I 
would expect very little increase of 
total acreage of land in crops. . 

Of course the big problem is as to 
whether the farm board appointed 
under the McNary-Haugen bill would 
act foolishly or wisely. If such a 
board acted as wisely as the Federal 
Reserve Board has acted since 1921, I 
would anticipate greatly increased 
stability for the prices of agricultural 
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products and great benefit for the coun- 
try as a whole. If the board acted as 
unwisely as the men who operated the 
Stevenson rubber plan in the British 
East Indies, I wouid anticipate a sud- 
den prosperity for the farmers of the 
United States followed by a serious 
slump resulting from over-production. 
I may say, however, that the economic 
facts surrounding wheat, pork and 
cotton are such that it is impossible to 
advance prices as far above cost of 
production as the British rubber pro- 
ducers were able to do under the 
Stevenson Act. 

I have never felt that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was a cure-all. But I 
have felt that it addressed itself di- 
rectly to the post-war problem as it has 
hit farmers producing pork, cotton and 
wheat. No other measure has at- 
tempted to do this with the exception 
of the export debenture plan which was 
open to the criticism of raiding the 
government treasury. 

The essence of the McNary-Haugen 
bill is compulsory codperation. This 
is the very opposite of the individual- 
ism which has characterized our farm- 
ers until very recently. But as farmers 
come in touch more and more, with the 
modern scheme of things they perceive 
that they must in some way get hold of 
the economic equivalent of what the 
corporate form of organization gives to 
industry. They wish to maintain their 
family-sized units of production but at 
the same time gain a certain amount of 
centralized control over both produc- 
tion and marketing so that they may 
avoid some of the tremendous wastes 
which now come from wide fluctuations 
in production, marketing, and price. 


Future LEeGIsLaTION 
The agricultural stabilization corpo- 
rations which the incoming administra- 
tion presumably wishes to set up will 
perhaps borrow a considerable amount 
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of machinery from the old McNary- 
Haugen bill. The McNary-Haugen- 
ites fear, however, that these corpora- 
tions will be empowered to deal only 
with the summer or periodic surpluses 
and that they will have no effective 
way of dealing with such products as 
wheat, lard and cotton. 

One splendid thing about the fight 
for the McNary-Haugen bill is that 
thousands of farmers have a more 
genuine understanding of the tariff 
thaneverbefore. With the situationas 
it is now developing I would expect the 
majority of the thoughtful McNary- 
Haugenites to become free-traders 
sooner or later. Of course some of 
them, like Representative Dickinson of 
Iowa, anticipate that after the incom- 
ing administration passes its farm bill 
and it becomes apparent that the pur- 
chasing power of farmers is not being 
helped, then it may be possible to make 
an equalization fee amendment. Per- 
haps Representative Dickinson is right 
and the McNary-Haugen bill is not 
dead but merely asleep. 

The cotton folks are in a much more 
difficult situation than the hog and 
wheat farmers. Apparently they will 
always have a large surplus to put on 
the European market and will always 
gain from a free-trade policy on the 
part of the United States. There isa 
chance that twenty years from now we 
shall export very little lard and wheat 
and that the farmers of the Middle 
West, at that time, may be in position 
to gain more from a tariff on farm prod- 
ucts than they will lose from the high 
tariff on industrial products. 

For the next ten or twenty years the 
farmers of the Middle West and South 
should have the same attitude on many 
economic and political problems. Dur- 
ing the past three years the congress- 
men from the Middle West and the 
South have worked together on the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. Two years 
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hence they may find it essential to work 
together again if it is discovered that 
the problem of the exportable surplus 
of agricultural products has not been 
adequately faced. 

In closing I would say to those who 


criticize the economics of the McN ary- 
Haugen bill, “It is easy to criticize, 
but what have you to offer which will 
help the farmers producing hogs, wheat 
and cotton to obtain a larger share in 
the national income?” 


ged 
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A Half Century of Marketing in the 
_ United States and Canada' 


By J. F. Boorn, Pa.D. 
Senior Economist, United States Department of 


IFTY years ago a development in 

the United States and Canada, 
since referred to as codjperative mar- 
keting, was in its infancy. The prin- 
ciple had been introduced in the mar- 
keting of dairy products to some extent 
in both countries and in the marketing 
of fruit and grain in the United States,” 
but only a scattering of small local as- 
sociations existed. Today the situa- 
tion is quite different. More than 
12,000 associations are in operation in 
these two countries.* During the fiscal 
year 1927-28, a single codperative 
sales agency, The Canadian Codpera- 


1 All statistical information on codperation in 
the United States, unless otherwise noted, is 
based upon information available in the Division 
of Codperative Marketing, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

? For information on early coperative market- 
ing of dairy products, see the annual reports of 
the American Dairymen’s Association; also, 
“Canadian Dairying,” by the Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 
1923. The first fruit marketing associations are 
referred to in “ Beginnings of Cotperative Fruit 
and Vegetable Marketing,” by Chastina Gard- 
ner, published in mimeograph form by the Divi- 
sion of Cobperative Marketing, United States 
Department of Washington, D. C., 
1928. Information on the first cobperative grain 
marketing associations is available in “Fifty 
Years of Farmers’ Elevators in Iowa,” by E. G. 
Nourse, Bulletin 211, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa, 1923. 

* Associations reporting to the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing, United States Department 
of Agriculture, number 11,400. Information on 
1,085 colperative associations in Canada is 
presented in the first annual report on codpera- 
tive associations in Canada, 1928, compiled and 
published by the Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. Not all of the associations listed 
in this report are engaged in marketing farm 
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tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., marketed 
products to the value of $283,000,000, 
or nearly a million dollars for each 
business day. Several large associa- 
tions in the United States, including 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, the Dairyman’s League and the 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, handled in 
1928, volumes of business ranging from 
$46,000,000 to $96,000,000, while ap- 
proximately 150 associations in the two 
countries handled more than $1,000,000 
worth of farm products. The total 
value of farm products marketed by 
associations in the United States during 
1927 is estimated at $2,000,000,000. 
The volume of business handled by 251 
associations reporting for Canada, out 
of a total of 1,085 associations listed in 
1928 * was $298,887,241. 

Today the codperative associations 
in the United States list more than 
2,500,000 members, while those in 
Canada report 460,133;* whereas, 50 
years ago only a few thousand farmers 
belonged to codperative marketing as- 
sociations. Fifty years ago there were 
no nationally known graded products 
carrying the names of coiperative 
associations. Today in the United 
States, Sunkist oranges, Eatmor cran- 
berries, Land O’Lakes butter, Diamond 
walnuts, Seald Sweet grapefruit, Sun- 
Maid raisins and the trade names of 
other products of codperative associa- 
tions are household words. Some have 
an international reputation. The 
same is true also of O. K. apples, Bee- 
kist honey, Co-op butter and other 
products of the larger Canadian associa- 
tions. Fifty years ago there were only 
two or three codperative acts and no 
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government bureaus, research agencies, 
or colleges and universities to aid the 


cobperative movement. Little, if any, 
public recognition had been attained. 
Today, practically all states and prov- 
inces of the respective countries have 
coperative acts. Some have acts for 
different types of associations. Cana- 
dian governments, provincial and Do- 
minion, incorporate associations under 
special acts. Most high schools, col- 
legiates, colleges and universities teach 
codperative marketing either as a spe- 
cial subject or as a feature of courses in 
marketing, agricultural economics, or 
general economics. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest 
change of all has come in the matter of 
public recognition. The subject of 
debate at the crossroads store and 
country school house a half century 
ago was the subject of a national refer- 
endum of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in 1928, when 2,816 mem- 
bers indorsed the codperative market- 
ing movement compared with 117 
against it. The discussions of rural 
communities of 50 years ago have be- 
come matters of public interest, for the 
encouragement of which government 
bureaus have been created. From a 
place of comparative obscurity to an 
issue of national and international im- 
portance today is the progress of codp- 
erative marketing. 

A development of such magnitude 
has not been attained without the ex- 
periencing of some growing pains. 
Mistakes have been made. Exploita- 
tion has been evident and failures have 
securred. In short, the movement has 
suffered temporary reverses—progress 
has not always been uniform. Each 
reverse, however, has added something 
to the storehouse of experience and has 
strengthened the foundation for further 
expansion. This process will continue, 


but the present is a good time to take 
stock of what has happened—to inven- 
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tory the present status of the move- 
ment, to set forth, if possible, a few of 
the significant things that have taken 
place and to appraise the factors that 
have contributed to the development of 
codperative marketing. 


Loca. AssociaTIONs CHARACTERIZE 
Earty Movement 


Prior to the World War the coépera- 
tive movement was characterized by 
small associations of the community or 
local type operated as independent 
units. A few large associations such as 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change and the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia Produce Exchange in the United 
States together with the United Grain 
Growers’, Ltd., and Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co., Ltd., in Can- 
ada, had operated for some years. 
There were a few others in each coun- 
try, but the list was not large. Since 
the war, however, the number of large 
associations has greatly increased. 
Why, then, did local associations pre- 
dominate for 30 or 40 years, and why 
has much more progress been made in 
the formation of large associations in 
comparatively recent years? 

The assembling of farm products at 
local points was an undertaking with 
which farmers were familiar. There- 
fore, when they felt that the margins 
taken by local dealers were too wide or 
their service unsatisfactory, they would 
establish a local coiperative associa- 
tion. Almost invariably margins were 
narrowed and services improved. . 

The codperative movement was thus 
characterized by local associations. 
Over 5,000 of these associations en- 
gaged in selling farm products or buy- 
ing farm supplies were in operation in 
the United States in 1915,‘ and several 


* Technical Bulletin No. 40, “ Agricultural Co- 
operative Associations Marketing and Purchas- 
ing, 1925,” by R. H. Elsworth, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1928. 
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thousand more were formed during the 
next few years. Similarly, large num- 
bers of local associations had been 
formed in the Canadian Provinces 
where, for some years, the Dominion 
and certain provincial governments 
had taken an active interest in estab- 
lishing associations. 

The time prior to and during the 
World War was a period of expansion 
for agriculture. For about 25 years 
following the depression of the early 
nineties the agriculture of Canada and 
the United States responded to im- 
proved market conditions at home and 
abroad. Prosperity was not uniform, 
it is true, but in the main agricultural 
conditions were good, as is proven by 
the expansion that took place. The 
climax was reached during the war 
when farmers responded in even great- 
er measure to still higher prices and 
patriotic appeals for increased pro- 
duction. 

During this period there existed 
what might be called a sellers’ market. 
With prices moving upward and with a 
prosperous buying public, the market 
for most farm products was fairly 
good and prices generally satisfactory. 
Combination of sellers on a large scale 
to effect increased bargaining power did 
not appear necessary. Nor did compe- 
tition among sellers appear an impor- 
tant factor as it became later. In 
short, private dealers in farm products 
and local codperative associations were 
able to satisfy their farmer patrons. 

Such were the conditions prior to 
1920. Except in a comparatively few 
cases, where agricultural conditions 
were out of line with the general situa- 
tion, or where outstanding farm leaders 
came to the forefront in spite of the 
general apathy toward further organ- 
ization, there was comparatively little 


effort made to combine local associa- 


tions into larger operating units. 
Then came 1920 and a complete 
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reversal of conditions. Inflation wag 
followed by deflation. High prices 
were succeeded by ruinously low prices 
and prosperity gave way to depression, 
In the scramble of readjustment agri- 
culture, because of the nature of the in- 
dustry, was at a disadvantage. Re- 
duced buying power abroad and 
changed buying habits at home seri- 
ously reduced the consumption of agri- 
cultural products and produced what is 
commonly referred to as a surplus. 
This condition of affairs brought what 
might be termed a buyers’ market and 
forced upon the sellers of agricultural 
products, private and codperative, a 
condition demanding organization for 
more effective salesmanship. This has 
forced private dealers to merge their 
activities to eliminate unnecessary 
competition. Similarly, it has also 
forced local codperative associations to 
federate or has brought about the crea- 
tion of new associations controlling 
large volume. 

This reversal of relative positions has 
brought new problems which can only 
be met by large associations capable of 
providing the service demanded by a 
discriminating public. The high de- 
gree of standardization available in 
manufactured or processed commodi- 
ties has encouraged the public to expect 
the same in farm products. Consider- 
able success has been attained by large 
cojperative associations in meeting 
this demand, but it is a service which 
local associations operating independ- 
ently find it difficult to give. The 
consumer demands also a steady supply 
in quantities to suit his convenience. 
Furthermore, he expects the producer 
to make known what he has to offer. 
And finally, because of the abundance 
of agricultural products, it has become 
necessary for sellers to combine forces 
to eliminate undesirable and expensive 
competition, to stabilize prices and to 
provide the merchandising advantages 
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which only control of a considerable 
portion of the supply will give. 

These demands of the buyer require 
a degree of grading, standardization, 
warehousing, financing, advertising and 
merchandising which local codéperative 
associations operating independently 
cannot usually provide. It is this 
change of economic conditions, this 
reversal of the relative positions of 
buyers and sellers that has brought 
about the trend toward larger associa- 
tions in recent years. Changed eco- 
nomic conditions have thus been an im- 
portant factor in one of the really 
significant developments in codperative 
marketing. 


OPERATIONS 


Development of large cotperative 
associations has resulted in extension 
of the markets for many agricultur- 
al products. Grading, standardization 
and merchandising have made possible 
a wider distribution. The products of 
communities which, in many cases, 
would reach only local markets, through 
the medium of the large association, 
are put into markets otherwise inacces- 
sible. Representatives or branch of- 
fices of large associations are located in 
distant cities and, in some cases, as for 
example in the case of the Canadian 
Cotperative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
(the Wheat Pool), are to be found in the 
markets abroad. 

New markets and new uses for agri- 
cultural products have been developed. 
By-product plants are being operated 
by many large associations to utilize 
off-grade products which, in some in- 
stances, would have no value, and in 
others would depress the price of the 
better quality. Warehouses and cold 
storage plants have been acquired to 
handle seasonal surpluses and special 
machinery has been installed, often in- 
vented and patented by the associa- 
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tions, to handle these products. These 
are some of the more important services 
provided by large associations in 
response to changing economic condi- 
tions, and they represent a significant 
development of recent years. 


ImprRovED Business PRACTICES 


Distinct improvements in the busi- 
ness practices of codperative marketing 
associations have been brought about 
during the past few years. In the early 
period of local association activities, 
business was often conducted on a very 
informal basis. Loosely formed asso- 
ciations, without adequate accounting 
and frequently lacking even the crudest 
form of record keeping, were common, 
Failure to h.ep satisfactory records, 
coupled with the absence of regular 
audits, was frequently the cause of 
failure. Even when failure was not 
directly attributable to this cause, the 
resulting winding-up of the associa- 
tion’s affairs was frequently more un- 
satisfactory than it need have been, 
because of lack of proper records. Re- 
sulting injustice to creditors and mem- 
bers alike caused many to refuse to 
have anything further to do with 
codperative organizations. 

The absence of cotperative acts and 
the failure or inability of many associa- 
tions to incorporate under general cor- 
poration laws was frequently a cause of 
failure. In many such cases, again, in- 
justice was done certain creditors or 
members and losses were heavier than 
they might have been had incorpora- 
tion been sought and the rights of in- 
dividuals protected. 

Business practices have greatly im- 
proved in recent years, and many of the 
distasteful experiences of the past have 
become but a memory. The provision 
of codperative acts and the general 
practice of incorporating associations in 
recent years have contributed materi- 
ally to the stability of the movement. 
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[MpRoveMENT IN ORGANIZATION 


Set-up NoriceaBLE 


For a time during the period of or- 
ganization activity following the war, 
there was considerable discussion as to 
the best method of organization. 
Most of the large associations then 
operating were composed of federations 
of locals or were so organized as to de- 
pend upon the local unit to assemble 
the products. In sharp contrast, there 
developed a school of thought favoring 
highly centralized associations. Ex- 
tremists of this school were inclined to 
disregard the local association entirely, 
while others gave it a place of relative 
insignificance. The contending parties 
each believed that the principle of or- 
ganization which they supported could 
be applied in the marketing of any farm 
product under any condition. While 
this conflict of opinions originated and 
was most pronounced in the United 
States, the issue found its way into 
Canada where, however, the differences 
in points of view also involved other 
matters. The experience of the last 10 
years, however, indicates that no 
stereotyped form of organization can 
be universally applied. There are in- 
stances where each of the suggested 
methods is in successful operation. 
Many associations today are of a hy- 
brid form, embracing features of each 
type of organization set-up. Experi- 
ence indicates that the form of organ- 
ization and method of operation must 
be fitted to the peculiarities of the 
product to be handled and to the trade 
practices and customs of the people 
who are to use it. 

Similar differences of opinion de- 
veloped as to the merits of contracts 
between codperative associations and 
members. While differences of opinion 
still exist on this question, there is a 
growing tendency, more particularly in 
the United States, to modify points of 
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view. It is evident that contracts are 
not essential in all cases, for there are 
many successful codperative marketing 
associations operating without them. 
On the contrary, however, contracts 
are being used and are considered al- 
most indispensable in many instances, 
Contracts, however, differ materially 
in their provisions, and in the last two 
or three years those embracing with- 
drawal features have been adopted by 
many associations that previously used 
the five-year contract. In Canada, 
however, where the contract was not 
adopted to any appreciable extent 
until about 1924, the long-term con- 
tract without withdrawal privilege is 
strongly supported. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL STANDING 


A noticeable improvement in co- 
operative financing has come about in 
recent years. The idea once held, and 
which still persists in some quarters, 
that a codperative association could 
operate “‘on a shoestring,” is gradually 
vanishing. There are today thousands 
of associations with very substantial 
amounts of capital. Farmers, ap- 
parently, are beginning to appreciate 
that codperative associations must be 
at least as well financed as their private 
competitors. Stock and patronage 
dividends are being left with the asso- 
ciations and surpluses are being added 
to reserves to provide against contin- 
gencies.® 

The capital investment of many of 
our large associations in recent years 
has assumed large proportions. The 
members’ investment in the Dairy- 
men’s League, in 1928, amounted tu 
about $15,000,000. Amounts frequent- 
ly in excess of a million dollars are 

‘ Further information on this subject is avail- 
able in a mimeographed release, “The Value of an 
Adequate Reserve for a Coiperative Milk Mar- 
keting Association,” by Chris L. Christensen, 
published by the United States Department of 
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invested in large-scale associations such 
as the Staple Cotton Codperative Asso- 
ciation, California Fruit Exchange, 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association, 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
and the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, in the United States. The 
assets of United Grain Growers of Can- 
ada, in 1928, amounted to $14,663,011, 
while the combined capital of the Cana- 
dian wheat pools amounted to about 
$25,000,000. 
Not all associations require large 
rt amounts of capital. Some agricultural 
t products are moved to market with 
comparatively little delay and without 
P the expenditure of large amounts for 
grading, warehousing or processing. 
The tendency in the past, however, has 
been to consider all products in this 
class, whereas many require the use of 
| expensive plants and equipment in 
) their preparation for ultimate use. 
Fortunately, this fact is becoming bet- 
ter understood and producers are con- 
tributing more liberally where large 
amounts of capital are necessary. 
There is also a very noticeable im- 
provement in the attitude of credit 
institutions toward codperative financ- 
ing. Whereas, a few years ago it was 
often difficult for a codperative to ob- 
tain credit, today the situation is quite 
different. Local associations are re- 
ceiving, on the whole, greater consider- 
ation by local banks, while many of our 
associations are borrowing mil- 
lions of dollars from large banks in 
commercial centers far removed from 
their place of business. The Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks of the United 
States have done a great deal to 
improve the credit situation. In addi- 
tion, the general improvements in busi- 
ness practices introduced by the 
associations have done much to increase 
confidence and to justify this greater 
extension of credit. 
Probably the outstanding illustra- 
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tion of confidence in codperative busi- 
ness methods is furnished by the ex- 
perience of the Canadian Codperative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. This associa- 
tion has obtained credit advances in 
excess of $60,000,000 at one time from 
a committee of Canadian banks.’ 
It requires more than a merchantable 
commodity to justify such advances. 
Confidence in business methods and in 
the integrity and ability of codperative 
leaders is a first essential. 


CoéperativE Movement A GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL ForcE 


Until the advent of the codperative 
movement and more particularly since 
the development of large associations, 
the producer knew relatively little 
about the process of marketing, or 
about the economic factors affecting 
the price of the commodity he had to 
offer. When farm products were all 
turned over to private dealers the 
farmer knew comparatively little about 
the supply and demand for such prod- 
ucts or the factors concerned in their 
marketing such as grading, warehous- 
ing, financing, advertising, processing 
and merchandising. Frequently it was 
not of particular interest to the private 
dealer to keep his producer customers 
informed on matters of this kind. 
When the codperative associations 
came into the field, however, the situa- 
tion was altered. The farmer member 
at once became a part owner in the 
marketing agency and for the first time 
became definitely interested in what 
happened to his products after they 
were delivered to the local marketing 
agency. As associations have enlarged 
and extended their functions, producers 
have acquired a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the problems involved in the 


* Statement of A. J. McPhail, President of the 
Canadian Cotperative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
at the Kansas Agricultural a Topeka, 
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disposal of their products. Where 
direct contact with the association is 
difficult, as in the case of many large 
associations, the member is kept in- 
formed by means of field service men, 
by the use of the press for educational 
purposes and through meetings of 
members. 

The knowledge which farmers have 
acquired concerning marketing depends 
largely upon the degree to which they 
have carried their codperative activi- 
ties. Where no association exists, 
relatively little is known concerning the 
actual market situation. Where prog- 
ress has been confined to the operation 
of local cotperative associations the 
member’s experience, though broader, 
has taken on a community point of 
view. But when these farmers and 
local associations become associated 
with a large organization interested in 
carrying the product through its vari- 
ous marketing channels, the member’s 
knowledge of marketing problems tends 
to become as broad as the activities 
of his association. The contribution 
made by such organizations as the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Dairymen’s League, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, United Grain Growers, 
the Canadian wheat pools and other 
associations in this respect is very 
evident. 

It should be observed also that a 
great deal of educational work dealing 
with the marketing of farm products 
and with economic conditions, directly 
and indirectly affecting agriculture, has 
also been carried on by research and 
educational institutions and by Federal 
and State Government Bureaus. The 
net result of the activities of these 
various agencies, added to the practical 
experience derived by farmers from 
participation in codperative activities, 
has resulted in a better informed mem- 
bership and a more intelligent body of 


citizens. 
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Until quite recently hesitation wag 
expressed in certain quarters as to how 
far our educational and research agen- 
cies should go in indorsing and 
encouraging codperative marketing. 
Persons engaged in educational work as 
agricultural teachers, and extension 
workers and county representatives 
have hesitated at times to take an ac- 
tive interest in the cojperative market- 
ing movement, lest the failure of 
particular associations jeopardize their 
influence and throw suspicion upon 
other phases of their work. This atti- 
tude has been most pronounced in the 
United States but has also been evident 
in certain sections of Canada. 

A change has now come about, how- 
ever, due in the main to the fact that 
codperative associations have demon- 
strated their worth. Public announce- 
ments have been made recently by 
officials who direct the policies of these 
agricultural workers in the United 
States, urging the workers to give the 
same consideration to codperative mar- 
keting that they give to problems of 
production or other matters affecting 
the welfare of agriculture. Much the 
same policy has been pursued in recent 
years by responsible agricultural offi- 
cials in those sections of Canada where 
recognition of coéperative marketing 
had been a little slow. 


INDIVIDUALITY OF Farmers LzEss 
APPARENT 


Much has been said and written 
about the individuality of farmers and 
their inability or refusal to work to- 
gether. By reason of the nature of his 
occupation, the farmer is a combina- 
tion of wage earner and capitalist. 
Economic and environmental condi- 
tions have tended to make him an in- 
dividualist, but a change is taking 
place. The codperative movement, 
particularly that phase of it dealing 
with marketing, has provided a medium 
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through which the individual can par- 
ticipate in group action where com- 
bination of effort is most effective, while 
at the same time retaining independ- 
ence of action as a producer. A 
movement embracing upwards of 38,- 
000,000 members has made a real start 
toward group action. A group of 
organizations, each of which markets 
the products of from 50,000 to 140,000 
farmers, is effective refutation of the 
oft-repeated assertion that farmers will 
not work together. The codperative 
movement is breaking down the isola- 
tion of farmers and is bringing about 
unity of action where unity seems 
desirable. 


CoéPpERATIVE Movement AssUMES A 
PosiTIon or PERMANENCY 


The codperative movement, particu- 
larly that phase of it dealing with mar- 
keting, appears to have assumed a 
position of permanency. The uncer- 
tainty that characterized a good deal of 
early activity seems to have been set 
aside. Hundreds of associations have 
now been operating successfully for 20 
or 30 years and many for longer periods. 
During the years of experimentation, 
methods of organization and business 
practices have been modified and im- 
proved to meet the peculiarities of 
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particular cases; a trained personnel 
has been built up; research agencies 
maintained by the associations and by 
Provincial, State and Federal institu- 
tions have been engaged to work on 
cotperative problems; educational ac- 
tivities in behalf of cojperative market- 
ing have been undertaken by hundreds 
of privately endowed and publicly sup- 
ported institutions; producers have 
acquired an appreciation of the bene- 
fits to be derived and the public has 
expressed interest and volunteered 
support. In short, the codperative 
marketing movement appears to have 
assumed a place of permanency along 
with other institutions and practices of 
proven worth. 

This should not be interpreted as 
meaning that there will not be individ- 
ual failures, or that the movement will 
not experience temporary reverses, but 
rather that progress will follow much 


the same general upward trend that __ 
other worth-while movements have 


experienced. Developments of recent 
years in codperative marketing appear 
to justify such a conclusion. Out of 


the experiences of a half century has 


been developed a movement which is 


having far-reaching effects on the eco- __ 
nomic life of the United States and 
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_ FOOKING back over the history of 
codperative marketing in Amer- 
5 vi ica, a history now covering a little over 
_ @ half century, we can discern about 
AS gh _ three phases, with minor variations of 
__- views and practices. In the earliest 
ccm. those of the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Alliance, there was a clear- 

cut, dominant conception of the mar- 
keting problem. It consisted mainly 

of an appreciation of the undoubted 

fact that there was a wide gap on the 

one hand betwen the prices paid by 

the farmers for finished goods and the 
prices received by the manufacturers 

for the same. On the other hand 
there was a similar wide gap between 

the prices received by the farmers for 
their produce and the prices paid for 

the same by buyers in, or beyond, the 
wholesale market. am 
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With a concept so simple and so defi- 
nite concerning an evil so easily diag- 
nosed, the remedy was little short of 
obvious. The difficulty to be over- 
come, i.¢., the evil in the economic 
| world causing farmer distress, was a 
~ middleman affair. True the railroads 
iy figured largely in the minds of the 
ra Grangers, and just as true, the control 
es of the price level became an issue with 
a the Alliance, but, nevertheless, the 

main concern of the codperatives so far 
. as there were any, and the main idea in 
the minds of those who inspired the 
organization of such codperatives, was 
that of “shortening the road to mar- 
ket.” 

So far as anything in the nature of an 
economic theory was expressed by the 
leaders in those early days of codpera- 


tion, it was nearly always a statement 
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By B. H. Hissarp te 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin 


of the relation of cost of production to 
value, with the naive inference, if not 
assertion, to the effect that a producer 
was entitled to his costs. This view 
was enforced by a declaration that 
business people, other than farmers, 
always were able to compel the pay- 
ment of a price sufficient at least to 
cover costs. Just how this was ae. 
complished no one took the trouble to 
explain, but it was assumed that some- 
thing in the nature of monopoly was 
present not alone in the charges made 
by railroads, but also in the general run 
of prices charged by manufacturers for 
their goods. In fact the Granger ae- 
tivity is often referred to as an anti- 
monopoly campaign. The Grange, 
and in a great measure the Alliance, 
was impressed first and last by the 
middleman margin. Bringing the pro- 
ducer and consumer together was the 
one great goal of the farmer organiza- 
tion efforts for a period of over twenty 
years near the close of the last century. 
This view implied a concept on the 
part of the leaders of the day of a mar- 
ket which was relatively, if not posi- 
tively, good, if only it could be reached, 
that is, reached without too great an 
expense. These were the days of the 
greatest production per capita yet ex- 
perienced in the United States. We 
were producing over nine bushels of 
wheat per capita, and enough meat so 
that after selling some twenty-five 
pounds per capita abroad, we had left 
enough to provide us with a pound per 
person daily. If we ate that amount, 
it was a great feat, sufficient to account 
for the failure to reach the ideal in 
physical health. Yet with this enor- 
mous output, even increasing output, 
it hardly occurred anyone the 
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farmer spokesmen of the day to remark 
that the market was oversupplied. 

This may be due to the persistent 
fact that, no matter what the price 
level, there was always and ever the 
wide, unaccountable margin between 
the prices received by farmers and the 
prices at which the goods sold a little 
later. This view was expressed tersely 
by a Western editor who remarked that 
it took four bushels of Iowa corn to get 
the fifth one to market. The market 
alluded to in this case was New York 
City, and the inference was that West- 
ern corn prices were made in New York 
City, the farmer getting that price 
minus freight and middleman deduc- 
tions. That there was too much corn, 
too much pork, and too much wheat 
escaped the observation of the leaders 
of that generation. Nor is this com- 
ment a refutation of the supposed fact 
that middleman charges were unfortu- 
nately high. They were, but the other 
set of facts and forces was fully as im- 
portant, and to us at the present time 
distinctly obvious. 

The farmers of the last century, and 
their friends, were not alone in mistakes 
of the sort pointed out. They were, 
no doubt unconsciously, looking to 
some group other than their own on 
which to lay the blame for lack of farm 
prosperity. ‘These other groups were 
no doubt guilty of the charges made, at 
least to a great extent. It may be 
more attractive to the aggrieved party 
to undertake the removal of the mote 
in a brother’s eye rather than the beam 
from his own. The feasibility of the 
operation is, however, usually another 
matter. 

The farmer movement of the last 
century was distinctly influential in 
bringing some semblance of order into 
the chaotic world of transportation. 
It left unconquered the field of the 
middleman. More recent marketing 
movements—the second type coming 


into vogue early in the twentieth cen-— a 
tury—has changed the center of grave 
ity of farmer influence. It was at that 
time that the farm leaders first came to _ 
a realization of the fact that the quan- — ares 
tity produced was a major factor in the 
price equation. 

Efforts were made to curb miiaiiel 3 
in the interest of higher returns forthe _ 
quantity put on the market. This 
was tried most conspicuously in con- _ 
nection with cotton. Over and over 
the cotperative group advised the 
planting of a smaller acreage only to 
find, with one or two exceptions, that —- 
the results were negative. One would © aS 
be pardoned in saying positively nega- es 
tive, since without doubt the advice R 
instead of being ignored led to a move _ : 
in the opposite direction, with the result _ 
that the acreage was greater because of pe 
the advice, coupled with the hope that _ ~ ae 
it was likely to be followed by the ma- _ ee 
jority, thus making a larger crop de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the indi- = 
vidual. Whatever other explanations = 
may be offered for the actions of the ~~ 
codperative leaders of 1902 to 1916, or 
thereabout, it will be necessary to ad- _ 
mit that they came to a realization of © 
relationship of quantity to price, and 
made an effort to fit the supply to the 
demands of the market. 

Almost at the same time came the — 
counterpart of the campaign for smaller — 


the demand. The California F rai 
Grower’s Exchange was one of the _ 
first companies to realize the advan- 
tages of this procedure. People were 
advised—on the advice of physicians—- 
to keep their systems alkaline and later | 

to eat oranges because of their anti- _ 
scorbutic properties. Allofthismeant 
more oranges without a lowering of 
the price. The raisin people taught 
the world how to sell a larger quantity = 
by taking a carload to the city side 
tracks and at the same time advertising 
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liberally the qualities of raisins. Vari- 
milk associations put on milk cam- 
-_paigns, furnishing free milk to certain 
a: school children, with a certificate of 
a Re growth and health improvement during 

All of 
_ which is very fine for the groups im- 
mediately interested. But in the 
_-—s meantime someone else was selling 
fewer apples because of the increased 

‘sale of oranges, and still someone else 


a fewer currants, cherries, or raspberries 
of the augmented raisin sales. 


_ the period of the experiment. 


Conpitions Arrer THE WorLp War 
During the period just following the 
World War came an unprecedented 
growth of cotperative marketing com- 

. panies. There were developed two 
unrelated lines of effort in solving the 
marketing, or price, riddle. First in 
the field came the advocates of a mild, 
but clear-cut, monopoly. The pro- 
ducers were admonished to organize, 
get control of some certain amount of 
the produce, usually somewhat more 
than half. This control was expected 
a to serve as the basis of price making, by, 
# and to the advantage of, the producers 

- so organized. While there may prop- 
erly be grave doubts as to the possi- 
bility of creating a price-naming body 
by these means, there was, by all 
means, the possibility of creating a 
bargaining group with sufficient power 
and skill to demand, and get, the best 
price which the circumstances of the 
case permitted—an achievement of no 
small moment. A large part of the 
organizations, and several of them of 
notable size, overshot the mark in 
their zeal to aim high, and came to 


Still another distinct line of effort 
manifested itself just after the close of 
the war. This was the attempt to 
bring the power of the Government to 
bear on the case in a direct manner. 
The advocates of this plan had evi- 
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dently lost faith in the voluntary coép. 
erative movement, and wanted to 
make codperation compulsory by pro. 
viding a means of reducing supplies to 
an ideal level (from the producers’ 
standpoint) and compelling all alike to 
stand the expense of the transaction— 
the charge to be added to the consum- 
ers’ bill. This plan is unique at any 
rate. Should it ever be tried, and 
found feasible, there would logicaliy be 
a demand to adapt it to all lines of 
manufactured goods as well as to farm 
produced goods. In fact some farm 
goods, so-called, such as butter, are the 
results of manufacturing just as clearly 
as are the products of the tanneries, 
the sawmills, the reduction mills, and 
the blast furnaces. Whatever may be 
the merits of this type of Government 
interference and control, it is evident 
that the proposal is not likely to be 
given a trial in the near future. 

This brings us to the third main line 
of effort, the last two items mentioned 
being in the nature of episodes, a re 
mark not at all intended to belittle the 
effort to put the burden of marketing 
into the hands of the Government. 
This third effort involves two main 
parts: The first is that of a direct con- 
trol of supply. The second is an at- 
tempt to adapt the supply to the de- 
mands of the market. 

In the control of supply we have 
made but modest progress. The best 
instances thus far are probably those of 
the supply of milk for a given market. 
This control is all the more likely to 
succeed because it is by no means either 
arbitrary or drastic. For example, in 
the Milwaukee and other milk markets, 
a dairyman is paid a certain price, ar- 
rived at through bargaining, for a des- 
ignated, “basic,” amount of milk. 
For added amounts he receives 4 
priced based on a lower use, as for the 
manufacture of butter or cheese. This 
provision has resulted in a smaller sur- 
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ses during the months of greatest sup- 


ply than was ever before known. The 
dealers are not subjected to the losses 
attendant upon caring for a commodity 
they do not want, and the farmers are 
rewarded for adjusting their supply, 
at least in part, to the demand. 

Another recent development is ob- 
servable in the sale of butter. It was 
found by a group of Minnesota cream- 
eries that the demand for butter of a 
certain kind was greater than the 
supply. This group, greatly enlarged, 
has been able to supply the market 
with more and more of the desired kind 
of butter, and conversely the market 
has shown a remarkable capacity to ab- 
sorb a great quantity of this grade of 
butter at a price distinctly above the 
general level of butter prices. Here isa 
case of finding what the market wants 
and profiting by it—an old practice in 
the manufacturing world, a new one in 
agriculture. It will be asked what 
will happen when the creameries of the 
Northwest furnish enough of this kind 
of butter to supply the palates of the 
consumers? Will it mean that the 
premium for this grade of product will 
be lessened? Undoubtedly. But the 
advantage of a supply controlled with 
respect to quality will always have an 
advantage over the miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, and the well-trained, well-organ- 
ized, producers will be in a position far 
superior to that of the rank and file of 
those on the outside. The organiza- 
tion will, for example, be able to pay its 
own members on the basis of quality, 
whereas, the usual thing of the past has 
been to make little, if any, distinction 
in this respect. 

The recent cotton studies being 
made in the Bureau of Agriculiural 
Economics should result in nothing 
short of a revolution in the marketing 
processes. Thus far the most excellent 
cotton has hardly brought more than 
that of ordinary quality. 


3 2 Recent in Co6PERATIVE MARKETING 


Present-Day TRENDS 
It would, therefore, seem that the 
trend of the present up-to-date codpera- 
tives is in the direction of one or all of 
the following results: First in conquer- 
ing of the market as it now exists. 
This is being done conspicuously by 
the citrus growers, and by the Cana- 
dian wheat pools. In a sense this is a 
development of the earliest ideas such 
as dominated the Grangers. Second, 
the adaptation of the product, espe- 
cially regarding quality, to the de- 
mands of the trade, —exemplified by the 
Land O’ Lakes creameries, and in pros- — 
pect for cotton coéperatives. Third, 
control of output. This is the ne ge 
and might in a sense be viewed as fy 
the last field to be entered—yet with 
the hope of some success at least, 
even though it may never be con- 
quered. The best instances of attain- 

ment are within the restricted areas of | 


city milk markets. Producers for the 


Philadelphia market are controlling 


their output quite definitely. The — 
lemon growers limit the shipments to — 
the general trade, using the surplusas 
a by-product. The walnut growers do 
the same. 
It must be admitted that thus far, _ 
where the best results in relation to a ae 
great agricultural product such as Aa 
wheat are involved, the most hopeful 
program is that of studying the market, _ ve 
and adapting the supply to it, rather 
than attempting a control overthe sup- 
ply. Coéperatives shrink from an at- 
tempt to control supply, yet in all 
business success on a large scale un- 
doubtedly the greatest results in mar- 
keting have come either from offering __ 
goods more desirable than the general __ 
run; cutting costs so as to meet allcom- 
petition; or, where circumstances per- 
mit, limiting the output. Farmersare _ 
learning the same lessons, and the trend | 


among the best codperatives is in the 
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same direction, or rather in one or all of 
the several directions. This is in con- 
trast with the earlier efforts to reduce 
the middleman’s profits by cutting 
down his margin, or the naive method 
of undertaking to control output by fiat. 

Just as business people generally 
have learned the advantage of volume 
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in connection with their operations, 
the farmers are learning that success. 
fully cotperation is closely associated 
with volume of transactions. It must 
be admitted that the best thought of 
the present day involves the main views 
of a half century ago, but in a more re- 


fined and feasible form. 
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By Wetts A. SHERMAN 
a in Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Division, United States es Agriculture 


TAN DARDIZING agricultural 

production is a very different 
matter from standardizing the products 
of industry. Similar raw materials 
subjected to the same mechanical and 
physical processes with the mainte- 
nance of uniform temperatures and the 
use of accurate dies, moulds, patterns, 
and mechanical appliances should give 
us uniform or standardized industrial 
products. Broadly speaking, we can 
standardize these processes with rea- 
sonable assurance that when this is 
done we shall also have standardized 
the finished goods. 

Agricultural products are the results 
of life and growth and cannot be stand- 
ardized by such simple and controlable 
processes. Rainfall and temperature 
are two of the dominant influences on 
all plant life. They correspond to in- 
gredients in the composition of manu- 
factured articles. Neither man nor 
nature has completely standardized 
either. There is no part of the United 
States where farm crops are grown in 
which nature regulates the tempera- 
tures with the precision which man 
maintains in a cold storage house on the 
one hand, or in a blast furnace on the 
other. Even where water is supplied 
by irrigation there is frequently an 
irregularity of supply and sometimes 
considerable variation from season to 
season or even from month to month in 
its temperature or chemical content. 

Nature seems to produce certain 
types or species with almost absolute 
fidelity, and we say that like begets 
like. There are fairly constant differ- 
ences between wheat, rye, and maize— 


differences which always persist in the 
products manufactured from them. 
There are equally constant differences 
between cattle, sheep and hogs, and be- 
tween their products. To this extent 
nature standardizes what she produces 
through her life processes. But nature 
also produces an indefinite number of 
minor variations within the breed, 
species, or variety. As soon as man 
began to domesticate animals and 
cultivate plants he seems to have taken 
advantage of these variations to pro- 
duce by selection individuals and types 
particularly suited to his needs. 


PRoGREsS 


The greatest progress in the con- 
scious and systematic production of 
specialized breeds, types, and varieties 
has been made within relatively recent 
times, It is probable that vastly more 
has been done within the last fifty years 
than in any preceding similar period. 
Prior to the last few generations beef 
types and dairy types of cattle were 
separated geographically, each 
having been developed by the selection 
of animals which catered to the needs 
or preferences of a local population. 


Today we may find on adjoining farms e 


over wide areas in the United States — 


some of the finest herds of beef cattle 
Their develop- 
ment or improvement has been sorapid 


We 


and of dairy cattle. 


that the standards by which such 


animals were judged only afew years _— 
ago are no longer adequate or appli- — 
cable. 

By the selective process differences 


almost as great have been a 


Standardizing Production—What Has Been Done and 


What Can Be Done 
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7 oe are grown primarily for the value 
Bs _of their wool in the manufacture of fine 
; fabrics, and the mutton breeds which 
are produced primarily for the table. 
‘Wheat was once wheat. 

_ go very far back to find our an- 
eestors making little distinction be- 
tween varieties, and using practically 
irs all wheat in the same way and for the 
same purposes. Perhaps the secret 
was that no one market drew wheat 
from such widely different sources of 
supply as to bring together markedly 
different types which would have sug- 
gested different uses and values. Mod- 
ern commerce has changed all this. 
Our larger markets in this country offer 
the products of every type of wheat 
grown within thousands of miles, while 
in the markets of Europe may be found 
the actual grain from every quarter of 
the world which produces a surplus. 
Inevitably under these conditions wheat 
ceases to be simply wheat for purposes 
of trade, and different varieties will be 
purchased at different prices for differ- 
ent uses. By selection and breeding 
for these particular uses the different 
types of wheat are apparently growing 
further and further apart. Man is 
helping nature in the refinement of her 
processes of standardization. 

This process has gone on in connec- 
tion with almost every animal and 
vegetable product of the farm with 
such rapidity that it is now hardly too 
much to say that we have specialized 
types of every agricultural product for 
special uses. Among domestic fowls 
we have the meat breeds, the general 

purpose breeds, and the egg breeds; 
Conde which will still incubate their 
own eggs and care for their own chicks, 
and others in which this instinct has 
almost entirely disappeared. Through 
selection, aided by a different combina- 
tion of environment and feeding, we 
have produced ornamental breeds of 


We need 
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bantam poultry so small that ther 
intrinsic value has become a minys 
quantity. For practical purposes they 
may be classed with canary birds, gold- 
fish, and Pekingese pups. 
Corresponding changes have been 
brought about in those vegetable prod- 
ucts in which some part other than the 
seed is desired for human use. In the 
latitude of Washington, D. C., with 
approximately six frost free months in 
the year, we can produce in the open 
garden radishes of one type or another 
for every month in the year. Just 
over the fence a row of six or eight 
apple trees will give us varieties so 
different in time of ripening and in keep- 
ing qualities as to furnish our apple a 
day all the year round. Furthermore, 
there will be one variety which will 
always be used when we wish apples 
baked; another which will be used to 
make a smooth sauce; another when 
the cook wishes to bake a pie in which 
the slices maintain their identity, ete. 
These are inherent differences bred in 
the tree and will be characteristic of 
all the fruit which the tree produces. 
These processes of differentiation 
through selection and breeding have 
gone so far and have given us so many 
distinct types and varieties adapted to 
different uses that we can hardly expect 
the progress of the last fifty years to be 
duplicated in the fifty years to follow. 


INCREASING PropvuctTIvITY 


We have accomplished almost as 
much in increasing the productivity of 
certain desired breeds and varieties, 
particularly the milk and butter yields 
of the dairy breeds of cattle, the num- 
bers of eggs laid by certain breeds of 
fowls, and the yields per acre of certain 
grains, roots, and tubers, upon which 
attention has been centered. But on 
the whole it seems that the plant 
breeders of the last generation have 
gone further in giving us new and 
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y adapted types which cater to 

a eae which is constantly growing 

more discriminating than in developing 

these specialized types to their highest 

possible productiveness. Possibly the 

test advance of the next generation 
will be in the latter direction. 


Surpius Propuction 


However, the present problem of 
American agriculture is the problem of 
surplus production, and the increasing 
yields of animals and plants of highly 
developed breeds and varieties have 
contributed tremendously to the pro- 
duction of this surplus. Of course a 
domestic surplus of grain or meat 
would not be a problem if our farmers 
were permitted to produce it under a 
system of unhampered international 
economic competition, which means at 
a cost of production not artifically in- 
creased by national legislative policy. 
But since we seem to have decided 
upon tariff and immigration policies 
which result in higher costs of produc- 
tion than obtain in most other coun- 
tries, the increased efficiency of our 
farmers and of the breeds and varieties 
of animals and plants which they pro- 
duce tends to aggravate the difficulty 
in the case of every farm product of 
which we produce a surplus which 
must be sold abroad in competition 
with like products of other countries. 


Repropuctive Processes 
Broadly speaking, we may say that 
we have standardized our production 
through natural and selective processes 
until we have breeds and varieties 
which are regarded as preéminently 
qualified for specialized uses and are 
therefore standard and dependable 
sources of supply for these particular 
purposes. We may even say that we 
do not seem to be suffering from any 
marked inefficiency due to the lack of 
breeds or varieties adapted to meet any 
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well defined existing demand. 


tion must une go on, but it does _ 
not seem likely that its economic effects _ 
will be much more pronounced in the __ 
near future than they now are. o 
Every scientist and even every ps 
observant farmer knows that there isa _ 
tendency in nature to revert toward © mee 
original types. If we are negligeatin 
continuing those processes of selection 
and in providing the peculiar environ- 
ments which have produced a particu- aa a 
lar breed or type, we soon find a large — ae 
proportion of the progeny losing some 
of the desirable characteristics of their — an 
immediate ancestors. Nature seems _ 
to regard man’s improvements upon 
her processes with much skepticism, —_ 
and is not inclined to preserve with any l 
great fidelity the specialized or extreme _ 
types of plants and animals which he  — 
has produced. Amongthemosthighly 
developed breeds of fowls and animals 
we still have a considerable number of - 
individuals so Jacking in the particular 
characteristics desired that they must 
be separated from the breeding flock 
or herd and sold for what they will 
bring. Perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that our increasing knowledge of 
heredity and genetics will enable the 
farmers of the next generation to pro- =’ 
duce selected or standardized strains Ss 
of plants and animals with a smaller 
percentage of disappointing individuals 
for it is by no means probable that we 
have reached the limits of possibility = 
in standardizing the results of repro- | 
ductive processes. 
The time may come when eggs can 
be put in the incubator with the same © 
confidence with which wet bricks ee ae 
stacked in the kiln, a confidence that — 
the fowls to be reared from these eggs, a 
when mature, will be as much alike in — 
all their qualities as will the bricks from — ee : 
the kiln after they are laid in the wall. _ 
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But every breeder knows that we are 
yet far from that goal. The difficulties 
of securing and maintaining uniformity 

= appearance and in economic excel- 

dence are far greater in the breeding of 
— animals than in the breeding of 
poultry. We are still far from the day 
= when we can predict with any certainty 
the heifer calves from a 
pure bred herd just what their individ- 
ual or collective producing capacity 
will be. Obviously, the appearance of 
eae characteristics or traits is to 
be expected more frequently in the 
progeny of unrelated parents than in 
& grown from the seeds of self- 
fertilizing plants. We have then a 
field for scientific research in the further 
standardization of our improved plants 
and animals through the more perma- 
nent fixation of their desirable, inher- 
itable characteristics. Every step of 
progress in this direction will be of direct 
financial advantage to the intelligent 
farmer, and of economic importance to 

the entire consuming population. 

If plant and animal breeders are 
equally successful during the next 
generation in fixing more firmly the 
desirable characteristics of improved 
breeds and varieties, there will remain 

; as there are today, more numerous and 
ae intricate problems in standardization 
= for commercial purposes of the plant 
Pr products than of the animal products. 
ss A calf of good beef breeding through 
” poor feeding and neglect may weigh 


i. only half as much when a two-year old 
ae as he might have weighed, but if he 
he i, is then properly fed, fattened, and 
a finished, his conformation and quality 
‘S may be about as good as they could 


ever have been made. This would be 

a - true of a large herd of beef steers 

treated. 

ss Butt let a crop of oats of the greatest 
promise, bred from the finest selected 
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strain, be subjected to two weeks of 
excessive heat and drought at a certaip 
stage of its development and no amount 
of subsequent rain or favorable weather 
can induce the plants to mature grain 
of the weight per bushel or quality that 
they would have produced under con. 
tinuously favorable conditions. 

One or more of the qualities which 
determine the price of grain of a given 
variety may be influenced by the 
general climate Of the locality, the 
physical condition of the soil, the 
chemical content or amount of plant 
food available, the season of planting, 
an unusual amount of rainfall, an un- 
usual scarcity of rainfall, an unfortu- 
nate distribution of rainfall, or by 
many different sorts of insect and 
disease injury. After a crop of small 
grain is matured other things may hap- 
pen to affect its market value. There 
may be unfavorable weather discolor- 
ing the ripened or harvested grain in 
the field, or causing some of it to sprout 
before threshing. There may be an 
admixture of weed seeds or wild onion 
which will not be separated by the 


ordinary threshing process. There . 


may be inefficiency in the cleaning 
apparatus, giving rise to excessive 
dockage. Finally, the grain may be 
threshed while the moisture content is 
still too high and may heat in the bin, 
car, or elevator. 

Every one of these conditions will 
affect the commercial grade of the 
grain and may cause the lot to be 
worth less per ton or bushel than it 
would otherwise be. If several of 
these adverse conditions exist or have 
exerted their influence on the grain, it 
cannot be classified into any of the 
recognized commercial grades now in 
use, but must be sold on sample, the 
price being fixed by the judgment or 
the bargaining power of the buyer. 

Commercial standards have been 
devised under which the greater part of 
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our grain crops can be marketed. Ad- 
ditional grades could be established to 
take care of certain qualities which 
must now be sold as “sample grade.” 
But usually the defects or injuries 
which result in reducing grain to what 
we now call “sample grade” are so 
serious that the buyer wants to see a 
sample before naming his price. What 
is true of grain is broadly true of some 
of our fruits and vegetables which, 
when failing to meet the requirements 
of specific grades, must now be sold as 
unclassified. 

The refinements of modern com- 
merce tend to give us a constantly in- 
creasing number of grades. Probably 
some qualities which are now mingled 
in sample grade, unclassified, or culls, 
will be separated, authoritatively de- 
scribed and given grade names, thus 
making it possible to buy and sell them 
without examining samples. As the 
trade becomes more discriminating, 
there is a tendency to pay different 
prices for the best and the poorest in- 
cluded within a given grade. When 
this becomes the habit of any con- 
siderable number of traders there is a 
commercial need for a new grade which 
shall include either that part of the old 
grade which brings the higher or the 
lower price. Commercial grades are 
measures of value, and commercial 
grading cannot create value except as 
it creates convenience in trading or in 
final use. 

Standards or fixed grades for agri- 
cultural products are essential to satis- 
factory future trading. There are, of 
course, differences of opinion as to 
whether the general effect of trading 
in future contracts is desirable or unde- 
sirable from the point of view of the pro- 
ducer. Repeated attempts in Congress 
to secure repressive legislation have 
failed, but the principle of Federal regu- 
lation of exchanges organized primarily 
for future trading in agricultural prod- 
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ucts is now well established. It seems — 
reasonable to expect that the regula- — 
tory acts now in effect will be modified = 
in the light of further experience, and st 
that future trading under such regula- $$ 
tion will continue indefinitely. Con- 
gress has established by law the grades 
for cotton and grain, but has not made 
mandatory the Federal grades for 
products which are not sold on the = 
future exchanges. 
Kinps OF STANDARDIZATION 
The standardization of farm prod- 
ucts is of two kinds, or is the result of = 
two very different processes. One is 
a process of classification by comparing _ 
the commodity in question with a 
series of actual or imaginary samples _ 
having specific qualities or combina- — 
tions of qualities and defects; the other _ 
is a process of grading by which differ- _ 
ent qualities are physically separated _ 
until each conforms to the requirements _ 
of a definite standard. ; 
Cotton is classified and not graded. 
A sample from the bale is examined and 
on the basis of its color, freedom from 
foreign matter, and length of staple, it 
is given a certain classification often 
called a grade. But nothing which the 
farmer can do to his bale of cotton will _ 
either raise or lower its grade unless by — 
exposure to the weather he allows it to 
become damaged. But the potatoesin — 
the farmer’s bin as they have come 
from the field are not graded and will 
seldom meet the requirements of any 
grade. If they are to be soldas U.S. 
No. 1 they must be subjected toa 
process of separation. They must 
either be picked over by hand or they 
must go over a machine which will | 
take out those below a certain mini- 
mum diameter, and in addition most _ 
potatoes will require the removal by _ 
hand of a considerable number of de- | 
fective specimens if the lot is to meet 
the quality requirements of the U. S. _ 
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No, after the separation for 
size has been made. 
Nearly all fruits and vegetables 
must be similarly graded, whereas 
grain grading, so-called, is like cotton 
grading—simply a process of classifica- 
ss tion. ~However, in the case of grain 
the grade may be raised by mechanical 
processes. Its moisture content may 
reduced by mechanical handling and 
gration, and at the same time dockage 
foreign matter may be removed. 
os ‘The result may be to increase the weight 
bushel while decreasing the mois- 
content and the percentage of 
4 foreign matter. After this process the 
ss grain may fall into a higher grade than 
ee ne before. However, the rehandled lot is 
still classified in accordance with 

Meat animals may be graded some- 
what as are fruits and vegetables by 

5 ees into different lots which 
; ree are fairly uniform as to age, sex, size, 

e breed or conformation, and condition 
ae or fatness. Such grading gives even 
bs running lots which are attractive to 
buyers who desire carcasses to meet the 
requirements of specific demands, uses 
or markets. They facilitate trading 
and for this reason the shipper who 
grades his livestock into even running 
lots may be well paid for his trouble. 
However, he has created no value ex- 
cept the value of convenience. 

The farmer of today who does not 
deal immediately with the retailer or 
consumer, but who puts his products 
into the ordinary channels of trade may 
rest assured that these products will 
be graded or classified before they 
reach the consumer. [If he sells grain, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, or other raw 
products for manufacturing processes, 
someone will classify his lot, or more 
likely subject it to processes which will 
separate it into different lots of differ- 
ing values. Just how much of the in- 
creased value due to this separation 
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and Classification the may 


tain for himself is a question which he 
may well consider. 

Since the organization of the original 
Office of Markets, later the Bureay of 
Markets, now merged in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, the theory has 
been held officially that the producer is 
likely to be the loser when he sells his 
products without a definite knowledge 
of their grade or classification, or with. 
out any effort to separate his crop into 
different grades if his production is 
large enough to give him more than 
one grade or classification in commer. 
cial quantity, There is abundant 
evidence that in the case of many prod- 
ucts the presence of a small quantity 
of deteriorated or defective grains, 
fruits, or other units, will cause the 
whole to sell at such a discount that 
someone will be exceedingly well paid 
for the labor of separation, hence the 
slogan “Keep the culls at home.” 

Usually labor is cheaper on the farm 
than on the city market or in the fae- 
tory, so farmers have been urged to sub- 
ject their products to whatever proce 
esses of mechanical or hand separation 
may be practical on the farm or at the 
point of shipment with a view to im 
creasing salability and market value. 
In some parts of the country and for 
some products this is being done as 
well as we may reasonably expect te 
see it within the next generation. The 
fruit industry of the Pacific Northwest 
is an example of rather complete 
standardization at home. With refer- 
ence to other crops and commodities 
more remains to be done, and it may 
become possible for the producer to do 
it at a profit. The sweet potato crop 
of the Gulf States appears to offer such 
an opportunity. We must admit, 
however, that if such standardization 
is carried to commercial perfection the 
farmer will simply be selling more 
care and labor. He will not be selling 
more food. 
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“Agriculture has been the last of 
the great industries of the United 
States to adopt a general program 
of standardization.”’' 


HIS statement of Mr. W. F. Alle- 

welt at the Institute of Codperation 
is neither new nor startling, even to 
those only remotely acquainted with 
the so-called agricultural situation, but 
it indicates one of the fundamental 
facts that must be solved before agricul- 
ture can become permanently pros- 
perous. Mr. Allewelt, however, went 
on to point out that substantial prog- 
gress is being made. He says: 


Nevertheless, during recent years, the 
growers and handlers of agricultural prod- 
ucts have come more and more to the reali- 
zation that adequate standardization is one 
of the things we must pay for, whether we 
have it or not, and, in fact, that the penalty 
in dollars and cents for its neglect usually 
exceeds, by a considerable margin, the cost 
of a properly operated standardization pro- 
gram. This has been demonstrated, clearly 
and repeatedly, by many codperative and 
commercial marketing agencies that are 
recognized as outstanding successes in their 


fields. 

In defining the standardization of 
agricultural products, Mr. Allewelt 
says: 


In its broader sense, standardization in- 
cludes the proper correlation of production 


1 W. F. Allewelt, Chief of the Bureau of Fruits 
and Vegetable Standardization, California De- 
partment of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 
_ Institute of Cotperation, 1928, Vol. 

» p. 8. 


The of the 
Codperatives of the United States 


By R. W. BaLpERsTON 
_ Secretary, Interstate Milk Producers Association, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania atte 


with environmental conditions and 
commodities and varieties produced must be 
adapted to the districts and soils from 
of the markets where they are to be dis- Pe 
tributed and consumed. It is relatively a i a 
which are well grown and carefully handled, 
but extremely difficult to put out, from 
supply which will meet the reasonable — 
demands of distributors and consumers, or = 

For a long time some measure of stand 
ardization has been observed by individual © 
and strengthened by the marketing agen- 
cies. Official state and federal standardiza- _ 
velopment, mostly within the last twelve to 
fifteen years, because of the need of sys- 
ties on a state-wide and national, or inter-— 
national scale. 
Read gives a very clear analysis of the | 
purposes of standardization: 
ization of farm products, therefore, is te oe 
enable the sales manager to turn the com-— " 
able profit, and all other objectives, in the __ 
last analysis lead up to or are allied to this od 


requirements. By this I mean that the — 
which they come, and suitable to the needs _ oe * 
simple matter to standardize 
poorly grown or carelessly handled crops, a 4 
procure any remunerative returns. o 
producers, this being considerably extended — 
tion has been a comparatively recent de- — - 
tematization and correlation of these activi- 
At the same conference, Mr. F. W. 
The first and basic objective of standard- 
modity into cash returns that showareason- 
fundamental. But to dismiss the subject 


would be a gross injustice, and in the com-— 

plexity of modern merchandising there are é. 

other and immediate problems that must 

be considered. Most of these 

*From American Institute of Cotperation, — 

1928, Vol. Il, p. 8, “California Standards fee 
Allewelt. 
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have been brought about by increasing 
production, with consequent increasing 


Mr. Read goes on to say: 


In the last analysis, the American con- 
be sumer will _ for quality, and quality i is 


a If the organization be large enough 
are have widespread distribution, a 
standardization of agricultural prod- 
i ucts may be effectively carried out by 
a large processing or distributing cor- 
poration without consciously organized 
producer codperation. The “Brook- 
: m: field” butter of Swift & Company is a 
oe good example of this kind of standardi- 
_ gation. Likewise, in some fields prog- 

_ ress in standardizing has been mainly 
through governmental supervision and 
% regulation. In the butter market, at 
the present time, it is the scoring by 


_ United States butter inspectors which 
_ has brought standardization to butter 
_ quotations throughout the country. 


Work or THE Co6PERATIVE 
ite This paper will deal primarily with 
ss but one phase of this development, 
with the significance of the 
standardization programs of various 
groups in the agricultural codperative 
movement. 
‘Many codperative marketing as- 
sociations have some very fundamental 
standardization programs. They are 
able to accomplish things in the stand- 
ardization of quality of farm products 
that cannot be done by any other 
agencies. In these days of overpro- 
duction of farm products, they are 
demonstrating how to solve one of the 

F. W. Read, Manager of Standardization 
Department of the California Fruit Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif., “The Objectives of Stand- 

i ” American Institute of Codperation, 
1928, Vol. II, p. 3. 

‘American Institute of Cotperation, 1928, 
Vol. Il, pp. 7-8. 
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economic problems of present-day agri. 
culture and are perhaps pointing th 
way for an ultimately satisfactory 
solution of some others. Agricultuy 
is still suffering from the post-wa 
depression or maladjustment of values, 
it is true, but careful observers algo 
now agree it is suffering from serio 
overproduction due to greater efficiency 
of production with no compensating 
marketing opportunities. 

Careful students are willing to pre. 
dict that just as these codperatiye 
groups are solving problems of stand. 
ardization of quality, even so they will 
lead the way in the ultimate adjust. 
ment of quantity of production of 
agricultural products so that they may 
not seriously exceed the demand and 4 
resultant unmarketable surplus be an 
economic millstone for the necks of the 
farmers who produced the crops. 

Discussing the important place of 
“cotperation” in the modern develop- 
ment of agriculture, Dr. Charles R. 
Fay says: 

The giant strides that have been made 
in the cojperative movement since the 
termination of the World War entitle us to 
apply to the modern development, the 
phrase, “Agricultural Revolution,” which 
revolution, at last, is bringing the products 
of the producer, the farmer, into line with 
the earlier advance of commercial and indus- 
trial units. Industrial revolution that 
opened with the age of steam power di- 
vorced agriculture from industry, and until 
the farmers learned, through shrewdness 
or necessity how to combine, they were very 
much in the position of the wage earner 
without any organization. Just as the 
wage earner, by collective bargaining or- 
ganizations, or in some cases by generous 
treatment of his employer, has found how te 
obtain the full equivalent for his efforts, so 
also it is with the agricultural producer. 

Natural science came along and showed the 
farmer how to multiply production, and so 
production got ahead of efficient distribu- 
tion. He is now in need of economic 
science; not the economic science of profes- 
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sors, but economic science based on a wide 
plan of purely genuine practice. By eco- 
nomic science, he must now take care of the 
yast increase in production which natural 
science has enabled him to extract from the 
soil. 

At the same session of the Institute 
of Cotperation, Mr. Chris. L. Christen- 
sen explained that the original purpose 
of the codperative butter creamery 
movement in Denmark was that of 
obtaining a standardized product. Mr. 
Christensen said : 


The present system of codperative mar- 
keting in Denmark that you hear so much 
about started in 1882, and came as a result 
of a marketing problem. The Danes had 
set about to change from gain production to 
dairying in the seventies. This change in 
agriculture soon resulted in a surplus of 
butter which the Danes were attempting to 
market in England. 

Before the advent of cotperative mar- 
keting, Danish butter was sent to Great 
Britain, the principal market for Danish 
butter, in lots in which there were hundreds 
of batches of ungraded butter. 

The Danish farmer found that, to place a 
product successfully on a large market, the 
product should appear on the market in a 
large quantity and should be of one fairly 
uniform grade. The English butter traders 
not only wanted butter shipments in larger 
quantities of one grade, but they offered 
higher prices for shipments of graded prod- 
uct. 

The marketing problem confronting the 
average Danish farmer in the seventies and 
eighties is illustrated by the experience of a 
small farmer on the Jutland Peninsula with 
a herd of six cows. He sent his butter to a 
large Butter Exposition in London and won 
the first prize. But this recognition on the 
world butter market did not give him a 
higher price for his small weekly butter 
production. Like many other individual 


*Dr. Charles R. Fay, Professor of Economic 
History, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can- 
ada (late of Cambridge University, England), 
“American Cotperation,” 1925, Vol. I, p. 92, 
“International Aspects of Agricultural Codpera- 


tion. 
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farmers who sent only small amounts, he 
did not receive the top price, regardless of 
the fact that he was selling a premium qual- 
ity butter. His butter was bought by the 
local storekeeper and later sent to Great 
Britain by the exporter in large lots in which 
there were hundreds of batches of ungraded 
butter, with the result that the farmer who 
produced a premium quality butter was not 
paid a premium price, but a flat price based 
on the market price for these lots of un- 
graded batches of good and poor butter. 

While it is true that many farmers then 
produced a high-grade butter, it is equally 
true that it was not practical for these 
farmers to attempt to market their small 
batches of butter individually on the Brit- 
ish markets. 

The problem of supplying a lot of quality 
butter, of a standard grade, was one which 
had to be solved at the point of production. 
This the Danish farmers did by the estab- 
lishment of the codperative creameries 
through the agricultural districts, where 
the entire milk production of the commu- 
nity is assembled and manvfactured into a 
standardized quality product so it can be 
properly merchandized.* 

So you see these clever Danish farm- 
ers were applying Dr. Fay’s remedy 
to their problem. By the use of “nat- 
ural science” a fine product could be 
produced but it was necessary to apply 
“economic science” to secure a stand- 
ardized product that could be mer- 
chandized to advantage. 

How well these Danish codperatives 
have succeeded is shown by the fact 
that Danish butter now tops the Lon- 
don market. 

This development in the science of 
merchandising was at first, and for 
many years, a coUperative activity of 
the farmers, entirely independent of the 
Government. Later the Danish Gov- 
ernment recognized by law the brand 

* Chris. L. Christensen, in charge Division of 
Agricultural Cotperation, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
“Dairying and Cotperation in Denmark,” 
American Institute of Cotperation, 1925, Vol. 
II, pp. 42-43. 
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ss or trade-mark of this fine codperatively 
) made butter, fixed standard specifica- 
tions for the use of this “Lur” brand 
and directed that no butter should be 
exported that did not meet these re- 
quirements. 
ie’ By employing trained technical ex- 
perts to make the butter, and insisting 
on the farmers’ delivering a high qual- 
of milk to the creameries, the Dan- 
Age ‘ish creameries have been able to pro- 
a uniformly high quality butter 
year after year. At the present time, 
over 80 per cent of all butter made in 
Denmark qualifies for the “Lur” 
brand for export (butter scoring equal 
to or better than 92 score butter in the 
United States). 

Regarding the influence of stand- 
ardization in the success of Danish 
agricultural cojperation, Mr. Hogsbro 
Holm’ says: 

The standardization of Danish agricul- 
tural produce has been a great benefit 
for the sale of Danish agricultural produce, 
for export as well as for the home market. 
Danish agriculture is still improving its 
scheme of standardization and trying to 
find the most practical lines for codrdinat- 
ing its system of production, its system of 
standardization and its system of selling 
its products mostly through cotperative 
organizations. Through the codperative 
system Danish agriculture has made the 
large and the small producer in the same 
degree interested in the right way of stand- 
ardization of their products, because they 
are all getting the same price for the same 
quality of the standardized product. 

A comparison of the tables of con- 
tents of the sessions of the Institute of 
Cotperation for 1925, 1926, 1927, and 
1928, shows very graphically the in- 
creased emphasis on standardization 
in the discussions of the problems and 
accomplishments of the various com- 
modity groups. In 1925 there were 
as above quoted, some very frank state- 
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ments from the professorial experts ag 
to the importance and value of stand. 
ardization work for the “ codperatives”, 
likewise, there were a few such titles 
as “Organizing for Standardization of 
Butter” and “ Organizing for Milk 
Standardization.” But in reviewing 
the reports of these addressers, it jg 
evident that the thought was largely 
that of the form of organization to use, 
rather than the technique or the phi 
losphy of the standardization program 
itself. 

At the 1926 session there was a very 
considerable proportion of the program 
devoted to subjects directly related to 
or allied with the question of standards, 

In 1927 the standardization of prod- 
ucts was a prominent subject discussed 
in connection with practically all com- 
modity marketing projects. 

At the University of California, in 
1928, was held a special series of con- 
ferences on “Progress and Problems of 
Standardization.” In its delibera- 
tions, the Institute considered the 
standardization methods used with 
respect to such products as: fruits and 
vegetables, walnuts, dried figs, dried 
peaches, dried raisins, dried prunes, 
olives, dairy products, eggs, wool. 
(Livestock, cotton, tobacco and grain, 
it will be remembered, are not impor- 
tant products in California.) 


Tue “Lanp O’ Laxsgs, Inc.” 
During the past few ‘years there 
has been much discussion respecting 
the newly organized, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries. Its merchandising poli- 
cies have been variously interpreted 

by its competitors and its friends. 
The codperative creamery movement 
in Minnesota is not by any means new. 
Of the six hundred and forty such 
creameries in that state, over five hun- 
dred have been in successful operation 
for thirty years or more. These local 
codperative plants are all butter cream- 
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eries averaging about two hundred and 
fifty farmer patrons per creamery and 
manufacturing about 250,000 pounds 
of butter each, per year. The “Land 
0’ Lakes” was organized in 1921 and 
js a central service and marketing 
organization, owned and operated by 
more than four hundred of these local 
codperative creameries. The purpose 
of this central federation is best told 
in the words of Mr. A. J. McGuire, 
at the Institute of Codéperation in 
1927. He says: 


Now the first purpose of these creameries 
getting together was to standardize the 
product and improve its quality. When 
the local cobperative creameries first started 

operating in Minnesota they made good 

butter, because the milk was separated in 
the creameries. The milk had to be fresh 
and sweet in order to separate it, and it was 
an easy matter to make good butter out of 
the fresh product. Up to thirteen years 
ago, all the butter for twenty years was 
scored extra. They gained the reputation 
of making the best butter in the world. 
Butter made in cojperative creameries in 
Minnesota was sent to Paris (Exposition) 
and won in competition with the whole 
world. That was in the days of the whole 
milk creameries. 

Then the hand separators came in; the 
cream was kept on the farm for two or three 
days of a week, and the quality of the butter 
started downward. 

The creameries realized they were losing 
on that account. Their competitors were 
beating them, because they were making as 
good butter and had a better system of 
marketing. 

The codperative creameries got together 
to see if they could not use the same good 
business methods as their competitors. 
The first thing they did was to start out to 
improve the quality of their butter, and 
to do that they established a system of in- 
spection or grade, whereby the butter would 
be graded and scored by an impartial judge.* 

* A. J. McGuire, General Manager of the Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
“Quality Improvement Work,” American Insti- 
tute of Cotperation, 1927, Vol. II, p. 351. 
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Largely because of a growing national 
recognition of governmental butter 
standards, the “Land O’ Lakes” offi- 
cial persuaded the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
Department of Agriculture to coépera- 
tively provide inspectors for their 


butter. United States “93 score” was 
adopted as a standard grade. ee 


Mr. McGuire further says: 


The formes to 
for their butter. They offered a prize for a 
name to be selected. The name, “Land O”’ 
Lakes” proved to be a very fortunate 
name, because it is symbolical of that 
country. We have 10,000 lakes in Minne- 
sota, nearly as many in Wisconsin, a few in 
Iowa. This name they started advertising. 

All kinds of literature have been provided 
and sent out to the farmer, explaining the 
way cream should be kept on the farm. 
The first principle is to have the cream 
cooled immediately, for, next to cleanliness, 
is the importance of cooling of cream in cold 
water immediately, and keeping it in cold 
water until it is delivered to the creamery. 
Four times a week delivery is required for 
the making of Land O” Lakes butter, and 
here we explain the system of caring for the 
cream and giving an illustration whereby a 
farmer can use his windmill in pumping 
water for stock, put a tank between the well 
and the stock tank, in which all the water 
passes, a convenient way for cooling the 
cream. 

The agreement of the creamery to grade 
the cream and pay a premium for sweet 
cream according to the same standard was 
a tremendously important factor. 

The creameries had been working along 
for over thirty years, and the majority of 
the buttermakers were sincere and honest 
in their desire to make better butter, to 
grade cream better, but the stumbling 
block was always this, “If I grade cream 
and if my neighbor’s creamery does not 
grade, a great number of my patrons will 
go over to the creamery that does not 
grade.” 

Creamery after creamery made an at- 
tempt to make better Lutter, but with the 
competition of the cream station and neigh- 
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. creamery they could not grade it and — 


One of the first rules of the Land 0’ 
Lakes was that the cream was to be graded 
gt the creamery. Under the old system 
that still prevails in the manufacture of 
butter throughout most of the United 
Bi States, cream was cream, and commanded 
leas _ the same price regardless of its condition. 
_ ‘That was formerly the condition in Minne- 
<< Sota. They would pay on the butter fat 
-- but not on the quality basis. 

ee It was agreed that all cream should be 
_ paid for according to grade, a premium 
“of not less than three cents per pound of but- 
; ter fat, to be paid for cream that will test 
O’ Lakes requirements. 
Land O” Lakes employs at the present 
time over twenty fieldmen to work among 
these creameries. We have a fieldman for 
each of the eighteen districts in the state. 

These fieldmen are all expert butter- 
makers. We select men who are the most 
successful creamery operators, men who 
were making excellent butter, and successful 
in getting the farmers together in harmony. 
In other words, each fieldman had to be a 
first-class buttermaker and a first-class 
leader in the community. 

They also receive a copy of this govern- 
ment inspection report, and when the in- 
spection shows a poor quality, the fieldmen 
then go around to the creameries, and locate 
the trouble and encourage improvement of 
the quality. 

Through the work in the Laboratory, and 
through the work in the field, instead of 30 
per cent of the butter scoring 93, as at first, 
as high as 71 per cent has been scoring 93. 
This past month 63 per cent of the eight 
million pounds and over, we handled, scored 
93, Land O’ Lakes standard, an additional 
15 per cent scored 92, so that instead of 30 
per cent or less being good butter it is now 
up to 75 and 80 per cent, very good butter. 
This result has been brought about by the 
creameries working together. 

So much for the quality program based 
upon Government inspection.’ 


O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 
“Quality Improvement Work,” American Insti- 
tute of Cotiperation, 1927, Vol. II, pp. 356 and 
357. 
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Standardization of milk for fluid cov} 
consumption presents a number of bur 
problems and factors that are quite mc 
different from those attending the mar- dely 
keting of most agricultural products, Sa 
First of all, in modern practice the dist 
boards of health of the United States cha 


exercise increasingly careful sanitary s 


supervision of the production and dis- Pre 
tribution of fluid milk for consumption firs 
under their jurisdictions. she 

Again, fluid milk cannot be graded pre 
as can wheat or potatoes. It can be pre 
selected as to conditions at source and ” 
in transit and as to guarantees of +4 
purity and sanitary care, but the con- it 
sumer must rely on these guarantees, | J, 
plus, to some extent, his own taste in St: 
the selection of particular grades or op 
classes of milk rather than on measur- so 
able standards that obtain in the grad- m 
ing of such products as butter, or 
apples, or oranges. Q 

However, codperating carefully with 
the boards of health responsible in its 
different markets and operating under as 
their rules and regulations, one fluid de 
milk codperative, the “Inter-State th 
Milk Producers’ Association of Phila- m 
delphia,” has taken up milk quality ul 
standardization in conjunction with Ww 
codperating city distributing compa- 
nies. The Inter-State Milk Producers’ P 
Association has over 20,000 member . 
dairymen, located in Pennsylvania, r 
Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey, 7 
who market their milk in the Phila- . 
delphia metropolitan area and second- 0 
ary markets in the Philadelphia Milk 
Shed. 

This work was explained by Mr. 
C. I. Cohee, Director of the Quality 


Control Department of the Philadel- 
phia Inter-State Dairy Council at the 
Institute of Coéperation of 1927. He 
explained the operation of this stand- | 
ardization program as follows: 


| said it could not be done. 
| 
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Philadelphia is unique in one respect in 
that the quality of milk is controlled by a 
cobperative organization entirely. Pitts- 
burgh has a similar program, but not quite 
as complete as has Philadelphia. In Phila- 
delphia, the Dairy Council, which is purely 
a cobperative movement, sponsored by 
both the Milk Producers’ Association and 
distributors in that territory, has complete 
charge of the quality program in that city. 

Several years ago the Inter-State Milk 
Producers’ Association felt that one of the 
first steps for marketing milk successfully 
should be to improve the quality of the 
product, and it therefore agreed to a quality 
program for milk. The dealers were quick 
to embrace an opportunity of that kind, 
particularly when the farmers were offering 
to pay at least a portion of the bill, and so 
it came about that the Quality Control 
Department was organized by the Inter- 
State Milk Producers’ Association to be 
operated in conjunction with the dealers, 
so that the two groups were financing the 
movement on an equal footing. 

For two years representatives of the 
Quality Control Department went about 
the territory of the Philadelphia milk 
shed holding farmers’ meetings and seeking 
means to improve the quality of the milk. 

Two years of such work brought the 
development to the point where it was felt 
that we should go a step further. A com- 
mittee of farmers being appointed, it drew 
up a set of regulations. I do not know 
whether anyone here has had the experience 
of working under a set of regulations pre- 
pared by a committee of farmers, but I want 
to say that our committee of farmers drew 
up a very good set of regulations governing 
the production and distribution of milk. 
Their regulations are in keeping with those 
enforced by boards of health in various cities 
of the United States. 

The Inter-State territory is quite a large 
territory from the standpoint of a milk shed, 
covering forty-one counties, located in 
portions of five states. It was quite a 
serious problem to tackle the control of 
milk supply from such a large area. The 
territory was divided into nine districts, 
eight sub-districts, and the home district of 
Philadelphia. The fieldman in each one 
of these subdistricts is responsible for the 
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quality of the milk in his particular terri- 
tory. 

I think our organization is fortunate in 
the selection of the men to do this work. 
We were very careful as to what type of 
men should be employed. We are quite 
proud of the group that we have in the 
Philadelphia territory doing milk improve- 
ment work today. In the first place, every 
man is a farm boy, brought up on a dairy 
farm and knows how to do any work that 
may develop on an ordinary farm. 

These men, in addition to being born 
and reared on dairy farms, are all college 
men. Every man that we have has had a 
special training for the work. So we do 
not refer to them as milk inspectors, but 
rather as field representatives. 

Dealer plants were also carefully in- 
spected to see that they met minimum 
requirements which were set by this same 
committee of farmers and dealers. All 
were required to have proper machinery, 
proper equipment, proper lighting, ventila- 
tion, ete. Many of our milk plants did not 
pass inspection in some of these particulars, 
but in the course of time all such situations 
were corrected. 

One of the things that pleased me hap- 
pened about two weeks ago. One dealer 
made the statement regarding the milk that 
they were receiving during the year of 1926, 
that the bacteria count of the raw milk 
was only 25 per cent of what it wasduring 
the year of 1923 and previous to that time, 
showing there has been a decrease of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent in the bacteria 
count in the milk. So milk improvement 
work does bring results.’ 


On June 1, 1928, as a result of this 
work of quality improvement and 
standardization, every one of the 
20,000 shippers had a “permanent 
permit,” which signified that his farm 
condition met the minimum require- 
ments of the code. Since that time the 
Quality Control Department has been 


%” C. I. Cohee, Director Quality Control De- 
partment of Philadelphia Inter-State Diary 
Council, American Institute of Cotperation, 
Vol II, 1927, pp. 313, $14, 316 and $17, “Main- 
taining Quality in the Milk Supply.” hove A 
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with a “direct count” 
$ method of bacteria control which it is 
SX _ hoped can be used to further standard- 
oe ue ize the quality of the product sold by 
the Association. 
< 4 The above is but an example of the 
_ thought and attention which fluid milk 
cobperatives of the United States are 
giving to this question of quality stand- 
ardization. In some associations which 
are equipped to do processing and 
distribution of milk a high standard of 
quality is maintained throughout. 
Whether the fluid milk cotperative be 
organized as a collective bargaining 
agency or on the so-called “pooling” 
plan, the results would seem to be in 
each case, that a coiperative associa- 
tion is able to secure producer interest 
in the important matter of standardiza- 
tion. The fieldmen of the cotperative 
are looked upon as counselors. Re- 
gardless of the methods of inspection 
the full support of the producer may 
be secured by codperatives because the 
farmer member feels that he has, and 
rightly so, a personal interest in the 
quality of the product as it reaches the 
consumer. 


CRANBERRY STANDARDIZATION 


As an example of the method by 
which a standardization of product is 
effected through a coiperative associa- 
tion, let us consider the American 
Cranberry Exchange with members in 
New England, New Jersey and Wiscon- 
sin. 

The cranberry industry in the United 
States is one closely circumscribed as 
to areas: a chief one in New England, a 
smaller one in southern New Jersey, 
and a still smaller one in Wisconsin. 
The peculiar characteristic of a cran- 
berry bog as to soil, climate and water 
control are not important in this dis- 
cussion, but they do very closely 
restrict the industry. However, grow- 
ers in these areas have developed and 
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are growing over three dozen recognized 
and well-defined varieties. Some 
ninety-four different sales brands have 
been adopted by cranberry packers and 
have become generally recognized in 
the trade. In selling under all these 
brands a very difficult problem ip 
standardization has been presented to 
the American Cranberry Exchange. 
To handle this problem the Exchange 
issues to each grower through its three 
district sales companies a book of rules 
and regulations. This code provides 
very explicit rules for sorting, storing, 
packing, and shipment, and then gives 
detailed directions as to the varieties 
and the condition of the berries in each 
variety that may be packed under the 
respective brand. Furthermore, each 
buyer in the trade is given a detailed 
guide of “ varieties, grades, and brands,” 
so that in purchasing he may be intelli- 
gently guided to select the berries that 
best meet his particular needs. At the 
same time, all of the higher grade 
brands are labelled “Eatmor”—the 
trade-marked standard brand of the 
Exchange, one that it has introduced 
successfully through national adver- 


tising. 


Any program of standardization 
presupposes careful inspection. In re- 
ply to the question, “What is your 
machinery for inspection to insure that 
all products are in accordance with 
standards and grades?” Mr. A. U. 
Chaney," the general manager of the 
Exchange, states that they have field 
inspectors constantly on the job— 
one inspector for such a district as he 
can cover in a day. 

Mr. Chaney further said with regard 
to the value of the standardization 
program in the American Cranbery Ex- 
change, “We consider standardization 
of our grades the key to our success.” 


™ Mr. A. U. Chaney, General Manager, Ameri- 
can Cranberry Exchange, 90 West Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CHEESE 

Until very recently the American 
cheese industry, considered as a whole, 
was in a very disorganized condition. 
Quality standards were at a very low 
ebb. Out of this situation loomed a 
small yet very bright star of hope— 
the Tillamook County Creamery As- 
sociation of Oregon. It began to sell 
a standardized high quality cheese, 
that, under the “Tillamook” brand, 
soon received recognition in the trade 
and with consumers far out of propor- 
tion to the size of the enterprise. The 
financial returns to the members of the 
Association each year showed the value 
of a sound merchandising policy with 
high quality products. 

Mr. Carl Haberlack, the secretary- 
salesman of the Association was asked 
some questions, identical with those 
asked of Mr. Chaney of the American 
Cranberry Exchange. His answers are 
equally enlightening. 


1. We have promulgated our own 
grades on cheese. These are strictly 
adhered to. Last year our production of 
second grade cheese was less than one 
half of 1 per cent, and this sold within 5 
cents of our regular prices. 

2. (a) We have in this county a dairy 
herd inspector whose duties are substan- 
tially shown in his title. He inspects 
the various dairies and cheese factories 
regularly. 

(b) We also have a county veterinary 
who inspects all the herds in the county, 
something over 15,000 cows, twice a 
year. Last year there was only one 
tuberculosis re-actor in the entire county, 
and some of the years there have been 
none. He is = partly by the county 
and partly by the dairymen. 

(c) We have a cheese inspector who 
has been with us since 1909. He inspects 
one cheese out of each batch made by the 
nineteen factories which comprise this 
Association. He also instructs the cheese 
makers in case they get off quality. 

8. We consider the program for stand- 


ardizing a product of the very highest 
importance. Without such standardiza- 
tion we would have to take the ordinary 
price governing on cheese. For instance, 
we are today getting 27 cents and 28 
cents for our cheese f. o. b. Tillamook, 
while other Oregon cheese can be had 
at 4 cents to 5 cents under our prices. 
This is largely the result of standardizing 
our product and advertising the same to 
the consumer. Also, we store our surplus 
from time to time so that we do not have 
seasonal gluts. Our price ranges from 
24 cents to 28 cents this year, which is 
in sharp contrast with Wisconsin prices. 
These have been only five changes in 
prices of our production this year, being 
two declines and three advances. 


STANDARDIZING Fruits 


Everyone knows “Sunkist” oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit. But how 
many consumers know or care that 
these citrous fruits are cotperatively 
marketed through the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange? Very few! But 
all consumers are interested in the 
uniform quality of the oranges that 
they buy and it is this fundamental 
need and demand that the Exchange 
is so successfully meeting. 

The integrity of the “Sunkist” 
brand and the standards of the product 
are protected by the Exchange with 
great efficiency. Very explicit rules 
are promulgated for the use of this 
brand, as well as other brands in use 
by the Exchange. The size and con- 
dition of the oranges, lemons, and 
grapefruit is carefully specified, like- 
wise the methods of packing and ship- 
ment. The specific problems of mer- 
chandising citrus fruits in a broad, 
national way must, from necessity, be 
quite different from those of a cranberry 
exchange or a local group of cheese 
factories. However, the statements 
given by Mr. Paul S. Armstrong, As- 
sistant General Manager, are remark- 
ably similar to those of the managers 
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other commodity codperatives. He 

«Says: 

1. The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is a marketing organization com- 
prising 11,500 growers, grouped into 200 
___ Joeal packing associations which in turn are 
ss grouped into sub-exchanges. Each of the 

units is a corporate entity and the Ex- 
change, therefore, is in effect a fedurated sell- 
ing agency for its 200 member associations. 
‘This industry has set up grade standards 
of its own and the use of “Sunkist” and 

_ “Red Ball” brands owned by the central 

exchange are permissive upon a main- 
YS tainance of certain grade standards estab- 

lished by the central and enforced by its 
Field Department. 
: 2. The Field Department of the Central 
_ _Exechange maintains a force of from twenty 
to thirty field inspectors who visit the 200 
packing houses with practically daily regu- 

___ Jarity throughout the shipping season of 
each. In addition to advisory counsel on 
_ packing-house handling methods, these 

_ imspectors are charged with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the “Sunkist” grade 

specifications. Uniformity of inspection is 
_ aided by supervising inspectors who con- 
frequently with the individual in- 
ap 3 - spectors and also by the field manager, who 
ae _ is in close touch with the general situation 

at alll times. This is handled on a coépera- 

Bese? tive and educational basis rather than a 

policing basis, but sufficient authority is 

sh given in the regulations, to completely 
enforce them where necessary. 

fa nae 8. We consider proper grade standards 

consistent pack fundamental to sue- 
cessful marketing. Only by this means 
= saa can the trade and the consumer buy with 
i ae confidence. One of the most striking ac- 
= complishments of cotperative marketing 
im the interests of both the producer and 
the consumer is the ability of the codpera- 


tive group to establish and maintain a 
suitable program of standardization. 


UNDERLYING PrinciPpLes 


The reports and comments of these 
business executives disclose several 
— important facts based on actual 
experience. 

_ First. That a standardization of 
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product by codperatives need not wait 
for governmental activity. Gover. 
mental regulations have very grea 
value to the trade. Many codperatives 
however, find that they can very oftep 
conduct successful standardization pro 
grams which they themselves have de. 
vised to meet their individual needs, 

Second. The well-organized and ef. 
ficiently managed standardization pro- 
gram of these “cotips” is an integral 
part of a sound production and mer. 
chandising program, which through 

“economic science” is producing re 
sults which compare favorably with 
the results secured by groups ip 
industry, working, as they do, under 
controlled factory conditions. 

Third. The coéperative method of 
marketing can secure producer coépera- 
tion and interest in high quality prod- 
ucts in a way that old line collecting 
and distributing agencies cannot pos- 
sibly attain. This factor, alone, is 
sufficient, not only to justify the coip- 
erative inethod of marketing, but it is 
of real advantage to consumers in 
solving one of the great problems cre- 
ated by the complexity of our modern 
world, the distribution of the necessities 
of life. . 

Fourth. Codperative agricultural 
marketing is not simply a new and 
novel type of marketing agency. Itis, 
on the other hand, a way of living and 
doing business. Some early enthusiasts 
for agricultural codperation thought 
of it as a means of cutting out the 
“middle man.” On the other hand, 
pessimists or prejudiced critics pre 
dicted that the movement would soon 
fall of its own weight, because “ Far- 
mers are not business men.” We now 
know, that neither of these predictions 
has proven correct. Codéperation has 
not cut out the “middle man,” though 
it has in many cases reduced the cost of 
distribution. However, the success in 
codperative marketing has been shown 
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to be fully as great, if not greater than 
that of individual or corporate business 
enterprises. Cotperative marketing 
has developed lines of service, and eco- 
nomic possibilities that were not thought 
of when the movement was first gaining 
recognition in this country; and one of 
these is the fact that the codperative 
marketing organization reaches back 
and affects the whole business set-up 
of the individual member of such an 
association. Another is the fact that 
it helps integrate in a practical, perma- 
nent way, agencies which have been 
set up to aid the farmer in developing 
modern scientific agriculture. 

In discussing “The Economic As- 

of Coiperation” in 1925, Dr. 
J. D. Black, said: 

The economic possibilities of co}perative 
marketing are enormous. I have much 
respect for many of the achievements of the 
so-called “big business.” But, on the 
other hand, big business makes many mis- 
takes and misses many of its opportunities. 
Many big business concerns could learn 
much to their advantage from a few of our 
best cotperatives. Our codperatives are, 
on the whole, more open-minded than big 
business, more willing to listen to sugges- 
tions, more inclined to experiment and 
carry on research work. 

Thus the cojperatives enjoy one distinct 
advantage over big business trying to oper- 
ate with their products, namely, that if 
they are properly organized and managed, 
they have much better access to the growers 
and can secure more codperation from them. 
The growers can recognize a better chance 
of profiting from improvements in quality 
of their products, when they sell them 
through their own association, than when 
they sell them into private hands." 


Carrying the subject still further, he 
made a very significant observation 
and prediction: 

®Dr. John D. Black, Head, Department of 
Agriculture Economics, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, “Economic Possibilities of Cotpera- 


tion,” American Institute of Codperation, 1925, 
Vol. I, pp 88, 89 and 90. 


It has been said the cotperation has great 
possibilities in the field of selling and buy- 
ing, but only very limited possibilities in 
the field of production. The first answer 
to this is, as already pointed out, the most 
important gains from organization for co- 
operative marketing require that produc- 
tion be an integrated part of the marketing. 
The term “cotperative marketing” i 
getting to be a misnomer. This is fre- 
quently pointed out today in the case of 
Denmark. We are told that the system 
in Denmark should be called “cotperaiive 
agriculture,” rather than “cotperative 
marketing.”” The prospects are that 
cojperative marketing associations in the 
United States will increasingly concern 
themselves with production. 


Predictions are hazardous in such a is 
new field, perhaps, almost as much so 
as in air-transportation, but do not sy i 
these examples show the part that co- 
dperation can and will play in “putting 4 
American agriculture on a par with © of 
other lines of industry”—in the devel- 
opment for the future of this country 
of a permanent agricultural prosperity? __ 

There are some concrete examples,as, 
for instance, among some of the fluid 
milk organizations which show that — 
the cotiperative will be able to lead the — 
way in the solution of the problem of __ 
stabilization of production. The Con- _ 
necticut Milk Producers’ Association, 
the Maryland State Dairymen’s As-— 
sociation, the Inter-State Milk Pro- | 
ducers’ Association, and a number of 
other fluid milk codperatives have 
sales plan by which the farmer is in- — as 
duced through the price structure toso 
regulate his production method as to 
quite largely eliminate seasonal sur- = 
plus, and also to keep his product inline sy 
with his share of the market demand. 
The American Cranberry Exchange — 
bases its sales policy each year on the — 
estimated crop of that year. } 

Many of the codperatives dealing 
in the specialized food products grown a 
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methods which are proving of value as 
an aid in orderly marketing. Through 
the introduction of an electric orange 
squeezer, the California Fruit Farmers’ 
Exchange has been able to market an 
otherwise unsaleable grade of smaller 
_ sized oranges of good flavor. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon 
part which the codperative should 
_ play in some recent attempts to legis- 
late with respect to the so-called 
_ “agricultural surplus.” It is the pre- 
_ diction of many careful observers that 
the codperatives will in the future play 
an increr.sing part in the solution of this 
important factor in orderly marketing. 
It is impossible to evaluate in terms 

_ of dollars and cents the advantage to 
_ the American farmer of the standardi- 
gation program of his codperative or- 
va ganizations. One cannot compare 
_ fairly, prices received through codpera- 
_ tive association with those obtained in 
_ the open market. The influence of the 
‘ss codperative on the general market level 
a € must always be considered, but one has 
: ti few if any criteria to goby. Likewise, 
@ cobperative must be judged in this 
plishments over a long term basis. 
Spectacular activity for a year or so, 

aa _ followed by total or partial failure can 

cm if be said to be of no permanent value. 
_ But even failures can be turned to ad- 
a vantage through pointing out what not 
a to do. It is the quiet, unobtrusive, 


of codperative business that are 
a : giving the farmers a sense of confidence 


I think, perhaps, we will not be able 
to sum up, for some time to come, the 
ae permanent, economic advantage of the 
present standardization program of the 
American codperative. Most cer- 

tainly, the great economic stability of 
a the codperative is shown by the fact 
that Danish agriculture has been able 
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to survive the severe stress of the post. 
war economic depressions. __ 
APPENDIX 


Quotations from the translation of 
the “Royal Decree’’ concerning the 
marketing of butter manufactured jp 
Denmark: 


Royat Decree or NovemBer 17, 191] 

According to Section 6 of Law No. 1% 
of April 12, 1911, concerning the trade ip 
butter and foreign agricultural produce 
hereby decree as follows: 


SEcTION 1 


To all butter which is manufactured ip 
Denmark in creameries accepted to be con- 
trolled according to Section 9 of the said 
law, from pasteurized (to 80° C. heated) 
cream—excepting whey cream—or milk 
and containing no more than 16 per cent 
of water, shall, with the exception stated in 
the latter part of Section 6 of the said law, 
at the place of manufacture be applied re 
productions of the mark printed here below, 
which mark shall be known as the Le 
Brand and shall be applied on the outside 
of the packing as well as on paper labels 


(control labels) which shall be a on 


the butter itself: 


The words “Dansk Smgr”’ 
placed by a translation to a foreign lan- 
guage. 


may be re 


Also Sections 4, 6,8, 9 and 10 of the 
Law No. 129 of April 12, 1911, out- 
line the very careful way in which the 
government of Denmark is now safe- 
guarding the valuable trade mark of 
the Danish codperative butter industry. 


SECTION 4 


Danish butter shall not be exported from 
this country, unless it is made at a creamery 
which has been accepted for control (see 
Section 9), from cream or milk which has 
been pasteurized (heated to at least 80° C.), 
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marked with the marking prescribed in 
Section 6; provided that the Minister of 

ture may give authorization for the 
exportation of Danish butter without the 
prescribed mark, if it is packed in her- 
metically sealed receptacles (see Section 6). 


Section 6. 


A common mark applicable to the whole 
country shall be prescribed by Royal De- 
cree, and it shall be applied at the place of 
manufacture, to the extent prescribed in 
the decree, to all butter containing no more 
than 16 per cent of water made at cream- 
eries accepted to be controlled (see Section 
9), from cream—excepting whey cream— 
or milk which has been pasteurized (heated 
to 80° C.). This mark shall be known as 
the Lur Brand. 

The common mark shall be applied both 
to the packing and to paper labels (control 
labels) which shall be placed on the butter 
itself, and the Minister of Agriculture may 
issue regulations requiring that letters or 
numbers or both letters and numbers shall 
be used in connection with the Lur Brand, 
and may issue other regulations for the 


marking. 

The Lur Brand shall not be applied on 
butter which at the place of manufacture 
(creamery), according to special authoriza- 
tion from the Minister of Agriculture, is 
packed for export in hermetically sealed 
receptacles, provided that both each re- 
ceptacle and the packing containing these 
are marked by a special marking to be 
prescribed by the Minister of Agriculture 
indicating the butter to be Danish. Such 
butter shall not be sold retail in Denmark. 


Section 8 
It is forbidden, without the permission 
of the Minister of Agriculture, to manufac- 
ture in or to import into this country fac- 
similes or reproductions of the Lur Brand 
or of marks which can be mistaken for the 
Lur Brand or marks containing a Lur in 
any connection whatever. It is likewise 
forbidden without the permission of the 
Minister of Agriculture to manufacture in 
or to import into this country dies, print- 
ing blocks, stamps, etc., necessary for the 

production of such marks. 
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Section 9 


Every person, who manufactures butter 
from pastuerized cream or milk and who 
claims the right to use the Lur Brand, must 
apply to the police in writing. 

The police having ascertained that the 
person possesses the necessary machinery 
and implements for making such butter, 
shall at once inform the Inspector of Butter 
and Margarine for the district of the appli- 
cation received; the applicant shall then be 
considered as accepted for control and shall 
be entitled to a receipt from the police for 
the application. 

The Minister of Agriculture will make 
arrangements, that the applicant may then, + 
on payment, receive packing ma Tere ef 
control labels, paper wrappers, etc., marked = 
with the Lur Brand and, if so required by 
the regulations, also with lettersor numbers 
or with both letters and numbers. ae es 

As long asa creamery hastherighttouse 
the Lur Brand it shall pasteurize all cream eo 
and milk, from which butter is made and 
all skimmed milk, which is delivered fro ‘ 
the creamery. If the account books of th alg 


concerning the receipt and use of the aint 
named lur-branded packing material, paper 
labels, etc., a book shall be kept at the 
creamery giving this information according 
to regulations to be given by the Minister __ 


Research, subject to the rules for these, > 
and to take part in the judgings of butter — ” ; 
arranged by the dairy associations. | S 
The packing material, etc., bearing the | Bi 
Lur Brand which are supplied to the — 
creameries shall be used only by the owner a 
or tenant of a creamery, by whom they 
have been ordered, or at the codperative __ 
creamery, to which they have been ordered; 
and should the owner, the tenant, or the es 
codperative creamery in question cease 
manufacture butter from pasteurized cream 
and milk, they shall at once notify the 
police in writing to that effect. Incasea 
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If the Central Organization of the Dairy _ a 
Industry shall make a proposal to that a 
7 effect, the Minister of Agriculture may = 
order the creameries accepted for control 


creamery accepted for control is removed, 
notice in writing shall be given to the po- 
lice at the place whence, as well as to the 
police at the place whereto, the creamery is 
removed. Notices of cessation of removal 
shall at once be communicated by the 
police to the inspector of butter and mar- 
garine for the district. 

By cessation or removal of a creamery 
and by change of ownership or tenancy, 
the remaining stock of lur-branded packing 
material, etc., shall be returned and the 
payment for same be refunded. 

The duty of giving the notices here men- 
tioned shall rest with the owner, or the 
chairman of committee of the creamery, 
or the tenant, as the case may be. 

The creamery shall, as regards the pro- 
visions of this present law, be subject to 
inspection by the inspectors of butter and 
margarine to instructions to be 
given by the Minister of Agriculture, and 
to inspection by the police. 

Should the Central Organization of the 
Dairy Industry, to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Agriculture, organize a control 
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for the whole country as to the regulations 
of this present Law dealing with pasteurj. 
zation, or should local dairy organizations 
organize such control for their respective 
districts, then the Minister of Agriculture 
may—for the whole country or for the 
districts in question—withdraw the control 
by the police totally or partly. 


Section 10 


If a creamery accepted for control acts 
contrary to the provisions of this present 
Law or contrary to regulations to be given 
under this Law, the Minister of Agriculture 
shall have power to deprive the creamery 
of the right to use the Lur Brand, and to 
cause the remaining stock of lur-branded 
materials issued to the creamery to be re- 
turned through the police. The Minister 
of Agriculture shall have power to deprive 
for a time such creameries of the right to 
use the Lur Brand, the butter from which is 
deemed unsuitable for export, according to 
regulations to be issued according to pro- 
posal made by the Central Organization of 
the Dairy Industry, 
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ROPOSALS for American farm 
relief fall into four separate 
classes : 


1. Money and credit. 

2. A price on exports above the 
world market. 

8. Tariff. 

A strong marketing policy admin- 
istered through a Federal Farm 
Board with ample powers and 
adequate money. 


Let us examine the fundamentals of 


each of these in turn. 


Money AND CREDIT ta 


For many a decade our farmers felt 
the heavy hand of a high interest rate 
on a remorseless mortgage. These 
mortgages were usually of the term 
variety, the full amount due at a given 
date. Such terms were not suited to 
the slow annual returns of the farm. 
No big fees nor exceptional sales came 
along as windfalls and growing families 
sopped up the annual increments. 

Interest rates in pre-war years on 
farm mortgages were high for three 
quite sufficient reasons. In the first 
place, we were a debtor country, and 
our prevailing interest rates had to be 
high enough to attract capital from 
abroad and keep it here. In the sec- 
ond place, the heavy drain on farm in- 
comes of a high interest rate on an 
inflexible mortgage tended themselves 
to make such mortgages risks even to 
the investors. And in the third place 
the banker was more interested in the 
short-term loans to business and to 
manufacturers; and investors felt their 


What a Federal Farm Board Can Do 


A Basis for a National Agricultural Policy 


By Crype L. Kina, Pa.D. 
‘Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania ee ee 


_ eign loans largely made possible the 


money to be safer in the securities of 
railroads, public utilities, and indus- 
trials. And that not without reason. 
For the very security of such invest- _ 
ments depended on far-flung lines of _ 
transportation on the one hand and the 
development of industries on the other. 
As transportation systems extended 
into virgin territories, the land values 
back home migrated to the newer re- 
gions with the pioneer farmers. The 
leftover and leftbehind labor 
abandoned farms became the backbone _ ee 
of the factory town. The factories _ 
prospered from such labor and they 
stayed at home with the investor. Such i 
sectional shifts at once caused the 


askance at the farm loan and to have — ” 
faith in the industrial loan and in the 
loans to the public utilities that grew % ae 
apace with industrial development. 

Part of the irony of the situation is 
that during the nineteenth century the __ 
farmers’ toil paid for the foreign loans, —__ 
interest and principal, and these for- 


cities that in turn attracted the capital __ 
that made the farmers’ interest burden _ 
higher. Import of capital goods and 

the interest thereon cai be paid for only 
by the export of goods—real hard-— 
fisted goods—not promisesto pay. For | 
our first century the goods for this ex- 

port could come only from our farms. 
We had no other substantial source. 
So we exported the ingredients of a vir- 
gin soil through crops grown by the 
hard work of farmers and so got the 
means in no small part to build the rail- _ 
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roads that tapped new soil resources to 
compete with the established farms and 
to build factories and utilities to com- 
pete with farmers for capital. 

In such wise did we build homes for a 
hundred million people in 100 years— 
the great romance of all history. But 
at the cost of a declining farm income 
though with the advantages of rising 
urban income. And even then folks 
had the temerity to talk about “Back 
to the Farm.” 

But with the World War the facts 
shift, and with the shift in facts comes 
shift in credit legislation. We move 
from a debtor country paying a half 
billion dollars yearly in interest to 
foreign countries to a creditor country 
with a half billion of interest coming to 
usevery year. Those who are working 
to rehabilitate Europe and to develop 
new countries in the newer continents 
now pay tribute to us every year: the 
new creditor country. Money comes 
in and gets plentiful. Interest rates 


fall. It pays to begin to look up the 
old farmer at last to see whether money 
cannot be loaned more profitably to 


him. “Yes the interest rate is lower.” 
“Oh, the inflexible terms are hard on 
you.” “‘We will get Congress to help.” 
So we have the Farm Loan Bank and 
the Special Short Term credits and 
easy payment plans, supported by Fed- 
eral security and aid. What would 
have been particularly helpful a gener- 
ation ago because farmers needed it 
now comes easy because investors also 
want it. But the substance had been 
changed anyhow: interest rates are 
lower to everybody, farmers included— 
and they promise to stay lower. So 
while credit legislation helps, and wise 
credit legislation should be encour- 
aged, it no longer can be held to be a 
solution for our agricultural problems. 

Not that our mortgage problems are 
at anend. Mortgages in the war years 
represented on the whole about one- 


fourth of our agricultural land values, 
But land values have so declined singe 
that about the same mortgage total 
represents one-half present land values, 
In those sections where values con- 
tinue to decline our farms mortgage 
risks will grow. But granted the se- 
curity of a stabilized agriculture, inter- 
est rates will be as low as those for 
comparable investments. 

Another form of money and credit 
legislation of which farm interests 
should now be particularly watchful is 
that centering in the legislation cre- 
ating our Federal Reserve System. 
That system has proved of great sery- 
ice to us in mobilizing credit and in 
nationalizing banking and credit poli- 
cies. On the whole it is the most 
useful national legislation in this gen- 
eration. 

But other changing facts have in- 
evitably (and properly) centered in 
this Board powers of great import to 
all business and to agriculture in par- 
ticular. In the gold basis days of pre- 
war years, the inflow and outflow of 
gold reflected the supply and demand 
for money in a rather logical way. But 
in these latter years the world of neces- 
sity has gone from a gold bullion basis 
to a gold exchange basis. That funda- 
mental change gives new power to the 
rediscount policies and the marketing 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. 
These policies can—and do—make 
money cheap or dear sectionally, na- 
tionally, or internationally. The use 
of this power farmers must watch with 
the same care that bankers and indus- 
trialists watch it to see that it serves 
the purposes—not of speculators—but 
of stabilized business. In this new 
sense the money problem will ever re- 
main an important one. 


Hiecuer Export Prices 


A second group of proposals for farm 
relief center around bolstering up the 
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prices of our exported surplus. No 


one seriously proposes arbitrary prices, 
regardless of prevailing prices in the 


world market, but they do propose ma 


one form or another to make the 
export price of our farm surplus 
higher more or less than the world 
price. 

One such plan is the Export Deben- 
ture Plan. Exporters of farm surplus 
are to get certificates in certain amounts 
worth their face value in paying import 
duties. Such certificates would, of 
course, at once have a market value 
practically equal to 100 per cent of their 
face value. The amount per bushel of 
wheat or per pound of cotton or of pork 
or of pork products or whatever the 
surplus may be will be ascertained in 
different ways, but anyhow the amount 
has to be sufficient to have some eco- 
nomic effect on the producer, otherwise 
itis of no avail. In this plan the money 
going to the farmer would come out of 
the Federal Treasury through lower 
custom receipts to the amount of cus- 
tom duties paid for by these certificates 
rather than in money. 

Other plans would take the money 
directly from the Federal Treasury and 
allow some board to decide how much 
export subsidy should be thus paid. A 
third group would have this money 
come from the farmers through a so- 
called equalization fee. One of the 
ironies of politics is that many of those 
who objected to an equalization fee 
because it wronged non-participating 
farmers were soon saying—to win an 
election—that this subsidy should come 
from the taxpayers! In the long run, 
to be adequate and to be just, it must 
come from the farmers. But of this 
more at another place. 

Regardless of where the subsidy 
comes from in the first instance, let 
us examine the assumptions underlying 


this plan. Are there not these two 
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1. Our domestic market will con- 

tinue to use all or nearly all of 

* these products, so that the sur- 
plus will not be large. 

2. The world price will be sufficiently 

high so that this price plus 


the subsidy will mean a f : 4 

price to the American ae I 
Can we tie a permanent American agri- 
cultural policy to either of these 


assumptions? 
Let us examine the first: the future 
of our domestic market. Many are the 


folks who argue thusly: It is only a dec- 
ade or so until our domestic market 
will consume all our farm products. 
Then we can slam tariffs on agricultural cam 
products and keep farm prices up toan 
American living standard. So? 

In the first place, we have tinkered __ 
with our birth rate. By restricting 
immigration and by emphasis on Amer- 
ican living standards our birth rate is he 
not keeping up to old levels, nor ms. (ae 
consuming mouths being increased by “eg ay 
large numbers of adult arrivals. * 

I complain not of this. Much is to 
be said for a higher living standard: : 
better health and better training of ~~ 
small families. But eating farm food ; 
is not one of them. We now have in 
this country about the same number of 
children in the first grade in our schools _ 
as we had six years ago. Idonotcon- 
clude from this that our population is _ 
not going to grow. The span of lifeis _ 
longer. But the raie of es. ab 


tinue. Of that we can be certain. ~ 
cent statistics tend to show at least no 
increase in birth rates in Europe. So — 
the population grows more nearly static 
there also. 
But the slowing up of birth rates is _ ay a 
not the big fact. The big fact is that 
quantitatively per capita consumption — 
is declining. While it declines it shifts. _ 
It shifts in ways advantageous to some 
farmers, notably dairymen. But the 
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big beef eater has passed, and the gour- 
mand. City life will not stand its pace 
on an overloaded stomach. Dieticians 
teach children not to overeat (unduly). 
We are all eating less (to our good), and 
we are eating lighter foods. We are 
eating more fruits, milk, vegetables, and 
less of the staples. But that does not 
help farm markets, on the whole, 
though it may for the time help dairy 
farmers or fruit, sugar, or vegetable 
growers. A declining per cent of the 
total family budget goes for food, leav- 
ing more of the income for other pur- 
chases. And so the manufacturer does 
not feel the decline in rural purchasing 
power as he otherwise would. 

It seems, therefore, that our total 
domestic market for farm products will 
slowly and conservatively expand— 
but at adecliningrate. And this declin- 
ing rate comes just as scientific fa. ming 
gives a terrific punch to increased pro- 
duction. The efficiency of agricultural 
workers has increased about 3 per cent 
per year since the World War. 

Any one of two dozen factors now in 
use will alone take care of this increas- 
ing market. Here are just a few of 
them: 

Better selection of dairy cows is giv- 
ing an increased output with fewer 
cows. 

Better feeding is getting better out- 
put from the same cows. 

Motorizing farm work has already 
released by fewer horses some 10,000,- 
000 acres of hay; 8,000,000 acres of 
corn, and 6,000,000 acres of oats for 
other purposes. 

Improved farm implements are in- 
creasing notably the output per worker. 
Better and cheaper fertilizers multiply 
production from the same acreage. 

Land is being put more nearly on a 
full-time basis than ever before. 

Manufacturing processes are utiliz- 
ing foods for both humans and animals, 
heretofore largely wasted. 
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Recent improvements in growing 
and picking cotton are releasing large 
acreages in southern states for dairying 
and other purposes. 

From 1920 to 1924 our farm popula- 
tion declined 10 per cent and our agri- 
cultural production increased 5 per 
cent. Our production right now is 
increasing more rapidly than our popu- 
Jation. And so we might goon. Are 
we soon to have a deficit on our do- 
mestic market? Is it not just as prob- 
ably that we could for a substantial 
period feed the industrial world? Who 
can foresee the end to profitable output 
under scientific farming? Who can 
face the facts and place any reliance on 
a deficit domestic market as the sole 
solution of our farm problem? Es- 
pecially since the trend recently in our 
exports is upward! 

There are some factors that should 
be weighed on the side of better domes- 
tic markets. One of these is a growing 
industrial use of present farm output. 
I refer to the use of cornstalks for paper 
and rayon, and of grain alchohol for 
gasoline, etc. But here again other 
substitutes offer so as not to permit too 
rosy a view of this type of market so 
far as substantial increase to net farm 
incomes is concerned. 

There is another easy assumption, 
and that is that the world market price 
plus any reasonable subsidy will assure 
the American farmer an American 
standard of living. 

But there are changes going on else- 
where as well as here. All the changes 
making for increased output at lower 
cost going on here are being adopted 
elsewhere also in varying degrees. 
Thus Europe notably is learning to 
double her dairy output from the same 
pasture acreage by better pasture cul- 
tivation and the use of fertilizers. At 
an increased cost? Yes. But not at 
a cost so much increased above returns. 
No, she will never double her milk out- 
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fields and fewer acres in those 
crops, such as the cereals, that mean 
barren cultivated surfaces and hence 
greater soil losses. 

Our virgin prairie and forest soils 
when put to agricultural production 
fed not only our cities but largely Euro- 
pean cities as well, and we forced 
English and most continental agricu!- 
ture well nigh into bankruptcy. Such 
resources are gone with us, but in other 
climes north and south, new acreages 
open up. Argentine and New Zealand 
are about where we were in the eighties. 
The long sunlight of northern hemi- 
spheres, notably Canada just now, is 
ripening wheat and oats as the shorter 
hours to their southward never*can. 

No, we cannot assume that the 
world price plus a little more will solve 
our agricultural problem. It will help 
to the extent that it helps. But at its 
best—or worst—that cannot be much 
nor life lasting. To spend $300,000- 
000 per year will mean $50 per family 
per year. Great credit is due those 
who champion such plans. They at 
least show that they can face facts as 
they see them and that they are ready 
to do something more than talk. Our 
agricultural situation cuts athwart our 
national life too deeply to waste time 
with the ‘“much-talkie-little-doie” 
crowd. And such subsidies will prove 
useful in tiding over essential produc- 
tion changes. But subsidies shorn of 
production or marketing guidance can 
be harmful. 


Tue Tarirr as A Cure-ALL 


Another assumption is that the farm- 
ers’ ills will all be cured by the tariff. 
The tariff costs the American farm 
family from $30 to $50 per year. Can 
the farmer ever get back what it costs 


him? “Yes,” say the tariff advo- 
cates, ““because he will have such a 
fine domestic market.” But a city do- 


2. hope for wheat ion x 
save for minor es within 


2% 


mestic market means a declining per _ 4 a 
capita consumption as we have seen. 
“True, but a tariff will mean more peo- 
ple in the cities.” How? “By immi- 
gration.” But we are restrictingimmi- _ 
gration—“then by giving a better wage _ 
in the cities for the sons and daughters 
of the farm.” That is no doubt cor-— 
rect. Does that help the farmer? If — 
so, how much is it worth? “But the 
continuance of a tariff policy will build 
up a domestic market in excess of do- ge 
mestic production and hence will in 


protects the farmer.” 

Does it? Will it? 
The answer must lie in a careful 

ysis of the production and consumption — a is 


analysis shows: 


1. No hope for general cotton pro- — 
within any reasonable 
Tl 


any reasonable period and that 
limited protection we now have. 
3. No hope for hog protection within _ 
any reasonable period. thin 
production in Europe is already 
up to pre-war standards, and 
promises to stay there on 
Argentine corn alone. 
4. No hope for corn protection so 
and sell pork products at 
prices, though we can 
and do out some direct 
shipments of Argentine corn. = 
5. No hope for the potato grower. 
For though we import few po- ©} 
tatoes our production is so 
ample for domestic consump- 
tion and production so multi- __ 
plies with “400-bushel” pro- 
ducers, that there is no hopein 
sight, anyhow. 
6. No reasonable protection is in 
sight for the tobacco grower. 
hee We export a substantial part 
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_ %. There is at present real protection 
“See to the dairy farmer with pro- 
duction increasing so fast that 
the day cannot be far distant 
when our production will fully 
_ equal our consumption and we 
- must squarely face whether we 
will limit production or meet 
export prices, or do something 
of both. 
8. There is present protection for beef 
cattle with a declining per capita 
consumption and increasing pro- 
duction costs. 


___ Such is the situation under present 
‘a facts without regard to the shifts in 
output and consumption indicated 
above due to scientific production, 
which is increasing production (and 
‘eS exports) as land values go down. 
‘Those who can find in the tariff in the 
face of such facts any basis for a per- 
manent solution of our agricultural 
problem are only finding what they are 
bent on looking for. The facts are all 
the other way. 
On some farm products the tariff is 
now and will continue tobe helpful. As 
such the farmers are entitled to all that 
help they can get—doubly entitled to 
it because the votes of their representa- 
tives have gotten true protection for 
others while telling the farmer that he 
too was reaping its benefits. 
Much is to be said for our high price 
market kept so by tariff walls and re- 
stricted immigration. But the farmer 
buys in the main in this, the highest 
price market in the world, and sells in 
the lowest. Of all the good things to 
be said for the tariff, therefore (and 
they are many) farm relief is not one of 
them. 


Waar a Feperat Marketine Boarp 
Can Do 

What a Federal Marketing Board 
can do depends in the first place on the 
stamina and will to do of that Board. 
A weak Board 
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dominated by visions narrower thay 
the task and by those lukewarm o, 
adverse to the farmers’ interests cap 
do nothing. Worse, it can be pos 
tively harmful. 

But granted the will for a real boar 
with vision, power and money, it cap 
do much of lasting benefit and of 
fundamental importance. Here are 
just a few of the things it can do. 

First, it can stand on the shoulders 
of the constructive fact finding and 
policy making work of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. That work 
in the main is well and capably done. 
It has been hamstrung at times in its 
history by the domination of those who 
wanted cheap farm products at any 
cost. It has suffered from vacillating 
policies. It has had growing pains. 
Young employees of vision and train- 
ing have been replaced by office holders, 
entirely too often for the good of our 
country. Its policies have been made 
subservient to the dominant policies 
of given administrations. Politicians 
have played with it even to swapping 
patronage for appropriations. Such 
defects and limitations must be ad- 
mitted by its best friends. 

But yet it has grown in power in 
vision and in usefulness. Despite 
these handicaps it has grown. Be 
cause of the growing need of thegreat 
interest it represents. 

How can a Marketing Board improve 
on what the Department has done and 
is doing? By greater and truer vision; 
by a determination to win, just because 
it represents more completely than any 
one man ever can all the interests of 
agriculture; by having more money to 
spend than it is well for any one man 
to spend; by justifying its existence 
through service; by assuring continuity 
of marketing policies in a way that 
changing cabinets can not. 

To do this it must be truly represent- 
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pational opinion that this bedrock 
industry must and should thrive — 
reasonably thrive at least. And how 
can we best move toward that end? 
By astute, persistent, practical market- 
ing. By making the most out of every 
one of our national assets, be they 
agricultural, industrial, banking, or 
transportation. 


Some EssENTIALS IN A MARKETING 
Po.icy 


In the market lies the answer to 


' farm prosperity as to any prosperity. 


This Board must help market. The 
market includes production, selling, 
and consumption. Our marketing can 
be vastly improved by strong policies 
in the hands of those with market 
sense. And how? 

Consumption can effectively be 
drafted into channels more in keeping 
without national interests both at home 
and abroad. 

And let us start abroad first. Our 
foreign policies should certainly be 
shaped only after their full effects on 
any agricultural situation are weighed. 
We should have policies looking toward 
our agricultural sales as well as our 
industrial sales, neither to the exclu- 
sion of the other. In guiding our 
growing foreign investments our future 
agricultural markets should have their 


just share of consideration. And this 
will be of increasing effect. 
International transportation sys- 


tems should become an integral part 
of our agricultural policy. The St. 
Lawrence Waterway will do more than 
save our Plains farmers two or three 
cents a bushel on wheat. It will bring 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi 
Valley. Products will come in as well 
asgoout. And that Great Valley will 
the sooner come into its own indus- 
trially. The Mississippi Barge Canal 
should make of every port on that river 
a port on the Gulf. Our merchant 
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marine policies are of outstanding im- —_— 
portance in a permanent agricultural _ 
policy. Such a board willeverkeepits 
weather eye on cheap and ever cheaper 
transportation to and from our markets. _ 

Such a board should take a look at 
our domestic railway rate structure. 
Here are literally a thousand questions 
vital to a national as distinct fom a 
sectional farm policy. Some rates 
give too little heed to long haul costs, __ 
some toomuch. Congresshasdirected 
that consideration be given to this. 
And the Interstate Commerce Com- _ 
mission has proceeded with about as 
much vigilance as one could expect 
when no advocate is at hand. pox i 

Such a board should immediately 
set out for a survey of those marginal 
lands now nominally in agriculture — 
that should revert to our national or sy 
state forest or grazing domain. Vast == = ~~ 
acreages should be abandoned inexcess 
of the vast areas already abandoned. 
Sums of money should be available = =~ 
first for this survey, and second forthe = © 
transportation of poverty-stricken 
farmers in these areas to other areas — 
where employment suited to their 
capacities can reasonably await them. —_ 
I do not suggest compensation. IT 
suggest only that we be humanenough 
to help these bankrupts get a mew 
start. Nor do I suggest this because __ ‘ 
it will lower production. One good 
farmer on one small farm can produce 
as much surplus as 1,000 of these | 
destitutes are producing. I suggest ; 
this first asa humane thing and second ts 
as an essential step toward water and 
soil conservation, and a permanent ~ 
national policy toward our forest and _ 
land resources. 

Such a board must work with and 
through forces that will: adapt our 
output to our best markets with full 
reference to returns, to consumption — 
demands, and to the longtime needs of > 
a national policy. For 
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instance, I venture to say that adequate 
surveys would reduce wheat and oats 
_- gereage in most of our states. We can 
profitably grow wheat in competition 
with the world market on large special- 
wheat farms with machinery that 
will take two hours of man labor where 
twenty are taken on the average small 
farm today. We can afford to grow 
wheat as a nurse crop in certain sec- 
ae tions. Such adjustments would put 
_ wheat on a profit basis in most places 
a where it would still be grown even 
ge though we still have a substantial 
exportable surplus. 
an The boll weevil is moving our cotton 
acreage westward into drier and north- 
ward into cooler regions. In these 
_mewer regions epoch making changes 
are being made through machinery for 
picking and handling cotton. This 
means a new revolution in agriculture 
in our Old South. It no doubt means 
also that we continue to be a major 
i | factor in the world’s cotton market. 
_ The Old South is importing dairy 
; ae cows. Think of the help such a 
adaptation. Established dairy sec- 
_ tions can alone appreciate the changes 


to get qoed daisy help in the 
_ old Southland. It’s one thing to buy 


“a thing to keep her and her offspring 
_ productive of net income over a period 


~Maxnre THE Most or our NATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES 


_[n shaping such a marketing policy 
the board should make the most of our 

Me : advantages. One of these is 
es large scale farming. We shall have 
2 The 
ss proportion need not be set up now. 
Let us make the most of each. Let us 
have specialized farms where profitable. 
"We have the lead in the world on 
seientifie ‘ farming. 


The megaphone — 


even fan 


such « board will have can alone keep 
us a lap ahead of any other country 
for some time to come at least. We 
must not stop our progress. We must 
make more of it. 

We have large scale buying and 

ing. All the advantages in that 
we should keep. Large scale business 
is part of our national flare. Let w 
profit by it. This includes our great 
grain and cattle markets. 

We have large scale distributing 
facilities in milk, in milk products, in 
milling, and other companies. Let us 
make the most of their every advantage, 
and their advantages are numerous, 
How silly it would be to break these 
up when other countries are now 
securing them at such heavy financial 
and social cost. 

We have our huge banking and in- 
vestment houses. Let us tie them 
right into our agricultural marketing 
policies. Myriad are the ways this 
still can be done. 

Let us have a new survey of all our 
special advantages as compared with 
other nations. And let us under 
capable and farsighted guidance make 
the most of every one of them in this 
marketing policy. And in these ad- 
vantages let us never forget that the 
first and foremost is a hard working 
dependable worthy people trained for 
progress, under an educational system 
that will mean mobility in labor 1 
sponsive to mobility in capital. 


Co6PERATIVES 
The beginning of wise marketing is 
the product. The product must be 
suited to the demand, and the demand 
suited to the product. Consumption 
standards change and under modern 
facilities for fact dissemination will 

change ever more rapidly. 
Producers must adapt their product 
to the market with every ne 
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whim. This they must do on a regional 
scale, and on a national scale. Nay, 
the nation alone will not do any more. 
Qn an international scale, if we are to 
take our place in the world’s sun. And 
that we must do, if for no other reason 
than that pointed out above: we have 
to, or limit production. 

Now, how can standard of product 
on a large scale quickly adaptable to 
production on the one hand and con- 
sumption on the other be secured? 
Every way has been tried once. High 
prices have been tried spasmodically 
with havoc. National subsidies have 
been tried with havoc. “Whoopee” 
campaigns for this and that have 
strutted their stuff and expired. One 
way only has gotten farm results and 
that way lies through agricultural 
coiperatives. 

The codperative must have power to 
enforce its standards; that a national 
law and a national Farm Board can 
give it. The cotperative must be or- 
ganized on a scale as big as its business. 
That can be assured most completely 
and economically through national 
legislation and through the guidance 
of a national Marketing Board. Money 
here will help if spent with an eye to 
returns, and to make coiperatives self- 
supporting and self-directing. 

A national law should make possible 
financial aid to self-supporting co- 
operatives with their own fees during 
their early years of establishment. 
More than this will be detrimental to 
farmers themselves. In this period of 
adjustment export subsidies may be 
tried out on a limited basis, but only 
until a marketing plan is full grown. 
Nothing will destroy codperative mar- 
keting so soon as overstimulated pro- 

in 
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duction. These things under Senator 
MeNary’s Bill now before Congress all 
are possible. 

These are the necessary outward 
forms of an inward life. The forms | 
all can be lifeless. 5 


The life of the codperative is the A 
will to market advantageously. ‘ 


That means first adapting produc- __ 
tion to markets. ae 
That means standards. 

That means adaptable standards. 

That means good will of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

That means marketing sense, and 
marketing sense is rarer than horse 
sense even in this day of vanishing 
horses. 

Marketing sense comes from market- _ Pet 
ing on a scale big enough to get the feel 
of every marketing factor. ae 

And so our Federal Marketing Board __ 
holds promise for success just in so 
far as it is built on self-directed, self- 
contained coéperatives. 

Produce? They can produce their 
heads off if that means greater net 
returns. But every producer willknow 
his why and wherefore to an extent he _ 
never can know them without. The | 
farmer will be in on and know about — 
all the facts in his fate. That. may 
mean more farm abandonment. It — 
may mean more grassland. It may — 
mean—and probably will—fewer cere- 
als grown. Anyhow, it means knowl- — 
edge. 
And knowledge is power—the only — 
power in the last analysis marketing __ 
sense can be built on. Yi 

And marketing sense is the begin- 
ning and end of a permanent agricul- 
tural policy for our country. 
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HE bill I have introduced includes 
. the principal features of the Mc- 
_Nary-Haugen bill without the equali- 
gation fee. But the new measure is 
_ more than the old bill with the contro- 
__-versial fee section stricken out. It in- 

eludes not only those basic provisions 
of farm relief that have won the sup- 
sport of farm leaders in general, but also 
the recommendation of Secretary Jar- 
_ dine and other administration leaders, 

together with the surplus control 
legislation promised in the Republican 

platform. 
‘The new measure is designed to 
handle surplus farm products and to 
_ promote orderly and efficient market- 
ing. It is also designed to encourage 
cobperative marketing and to enable 
_ the producers to get greater control 
_ over the marketing of their products, 
4 - thereby affording farmers a much- 
needed bargaining power, just as unity 
ee. _ of action through organization has 
given bargaining power to industry and 


The bill provides a revolving loan 
as fund of $300,000,000 for the necessary 
financing, that is for making loans to 
ae, stabilization corporations for handling 
_ the surplus. Loans for certain other 
purposes would also be made to codper- 
ative marketing associations. It is 
eee = proposed to dispose of crop sur- 
a Be _ pluses at a loss to be paid out of the 
United States Treasury. 
Stabilization corporations are the 
‘ heart of the stabilization and surplus 
contro plan itself. Through these 
corporations, owned and controlled by 
codperative associations and other or- 
"ganizations of producers, the seasonal 
Gr year’s total surpluses will be handled 


The Pending Federal Farm Board Bill ; 


By Hon. Cuartes L. McNary 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


for the benefit of all producers, withoy 
putting on the members of the codpera- 
tives more than their fair share of the 
cost and responsibility in handling sur. 
plus crops. This plan goes beyond the 
old idea of merely loaning money to 
codperative marketing associations, 
The corporations are authorized to 
handle as much of the surplus as may 
be necessary for orderly marketing, 
whether the products handled are pro- 
duced by members of the codperatives 
or by others. as 

The plan as a whole would be ad- 
ministered by a Federal farm board 
consisting of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and six members who would be in 
sympathy with agriculture and selected 
for their demonstrated capacity and 
fitness for the job. 

Numerous ways are provided for en- 
couraging the codperative movement. 
Aside from loans to stabilization cor- 
porations, the farm board is authorized 
to make loans to the individual coéper- 
ative associations to enable them to 
make larger advances to the member at 
the time of delivery of the product to 
the associations, beyond the advances 
possible under existing credit agencies. 
Safeguards are provided for the pro- 
tection of the funds advanced. 

The farm board is also authorized to 
help provide price insurance, under 
certain conditions designed to protect 
such funds as may be advanced to start 
the insurance plan. The board is 
given ample authority to work out a 
sound basis for the insurance, and is 
expected to proceed with caution since 
price insurance is comparatively new. 
The insurance should enable a codper- 
ative association to make greater ad- 
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yances to the on their delivery pendent on existing laws providing for 
of the commodity to the association. agricultural credit, cojperative mar- 
While this plan goes beyond any leg- keting, research in agriculture, ade- 
islation yet enacted for the aid of farm- quate tariffs, and other a 3 , 
ers, its ultimate success is in part de- _ legislation. 
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EING a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United 
States to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, submitting a 
report on S. 4602. A bill to establish a 
Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing, and in the control and dis- 
position of the surplus, of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 


December 19, 1928. 


My Dear Senator: I have your 
letter of December 8 inclosing, for my 
consideration and report, the bill which 
you recently introduced in the Senate, 
S. 4602, “A bill to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly mar- 
keting, and in the control and dis- 
position of the surplus, of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce.” 

The main objectives of this measure, 
in my opinion, are: (1) To provide 
means of handling recurring surpluses 
in order to stabilize prices of farm 
products, and thereby to secure, by 
orderly marketing, the maximum re- 
turns for the crop as a whole; (2) to 
enable the producer to get a greater 
share of the consumer’s dollar by reduc- 
ing the cost of marketing and by pre- 
venting speculation and waste in 
handling farm products; and (3) to 
encourage producers to organize effec- 
tive associations under their control 
for a better balanced production, more 
economical distribution, and greater 
bargaining power in the market. I am 
firmly convinced that these objectives 
are essential to a sound program for 
permanent improvement in agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture 


and that they are attainable with the } 
aid of the plan proposed in this bill. | 

Without attempting to discuss this 
measure in detail, I shall review its 
main provisions in order to describe 
briefly what I believe to be the prin- 
cipal functions of the major parts of 
the plan. 

A Federal farm board is provided for 
in Section 2 and its general powers are 
described in Section 3. It is essential, 
as contemplated in this bill, that the 
members of the board should be men of 
demonstrated capacity and fitness, as 
on them rests the responsibility for | 
successful administration of this plan. 
Given a board composed of men of 
outstanding ability and sympathetic 
understanding of the problems and 
needs of agriculture, I am confident 
that the plan would succeed; without 
such a board, it would fail. 

The advisory councils, provided for 
in Section 4, would afford producers of 
the various commodities continuous 
and effective representation before the 
board and before the public. 

The stabilization corporations (Sec. 
5) are central agencies with two main 
functions: (1) To act as merchandising 
agents for the cotperative marketing 
associations and for individual pro- 
ducers owning stock or membership 
interest in the corporation, and (2) to 
handle recurring surpluses of farm 
products. These corporations would 
be under the control of producers and 
would not put the Government directly 
into business. 

Under the first function, each cor- 
poration could become a strong, central 
agency for merchandising farm prod- 
ucts and ee be able not only to 
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stabilize the market and to secure 


bargaining power for the producer, but 
also to merchandise the commodity 
efficiently and to secure returns for the 
farmer according to the quality of his 
product. The corporation should be- 
come a powerful factor in the market, 
operating in the interest of the pro- 
ducer. 

Under the second function, namely, 
that of handling surpluses, the cor- 
poration would be able to buy surplus 
farm products produced by nonmem- 
bers as well as by members of the 
cojperative associations, thus reliev- 
ing these associations of carrying alone 
the burden of surplus control. This is 
a great deal more than a plan tolend 
money to the coiperative associations. 
The stabilization corporation, through 
its ability to handle as much of the 
product as might be necessary to stabi- 
lize the market, should be able to save 
the producer from preventable loss due 
to exceptional crop surpluses. 

With the operation of stabilization 
corporations, it is obvious that spec- 
ulators would not dare undertake, by 
heavy speculative short selling, to 
depress prices below a level justifiable 
by supply and demand. That such 
speculation occurs is forcefully illus- 
trated in Technical Bulletin 79 of this 
department, “Major Transactions in 
the 1926 December Wheat Future,” 
showing, among other things, that on 
September 8, 1926, two professional 
speculators controlled a short interest 
of more than 22,000,000 bushels, which 
was 32.6 per cent of the total open 
market contract in the December fu- 
tures. Such short selling is sure to 
depress the price at the very time when 
farmers market heavily. I am confi- 


dent that the stabilization corporation 
would go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing this abuse. 

Section 6 provides for (1) loans to the 
stabilization corporations for handling 
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recurring surpluses, including the pur- 
chase or construction of necessary 
physical facilities, and (2) loans to 
individual corporative associations for 
advances to members at the time of 
delivery to the associations in addition 
to the credit obtained from existing 
sources, for construction or purchase of 
physical facilities, for experimental 
price insurance, and for extending the 
membership. Certain conditions are 
laid down to insure reasonable safety of 
the funds advanced, and the board is 
given ample authority to prescribe 
such additional safeguards as may be 
necessary to protect the public funds 
and to insure their use only for pur- 
poses that will promote the objects of 
this measure. 

Section 8 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $300,000,000 for a revolving 
loanfund. It is assumed that Congress 
will provide for raising this sum, or as 
much of it as may be needed, since 
there is no surplus in the Treasury. 
This is not a measure to subsidize agri- 
culture by calling upon the Treasury to 
pay losses incurred in disposing of 
surplus farm commodities. It is a 
plan to finance, by loans, a broad pro- 
gram for the aid of agriculture. With 
a strong farm board to administer these 
loans, I believe that the principal need 
not be impaired, and the loans would 
bear a rate of interest at least sufficient 
to cover the interest paid by the Treas- 
ury on its issues. After these many 
years of study and discussion, it is, or 
should be, generally evident that the 
agricultural problems which this meas- 
ure is designed to solve are charged with 
a vital public interest justifying gov- 
ernmental assistance including public 
loans. 

It might seem, upon hasty considera- 
tion of this measure, that the terms of 
the loans give preference to the stabili- 
zation corporations as compared with 
individual associations. 
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With more careful study, however, it 
becomes evident that these associations 
are granted advantages, through the 

ions, which should be de- 
cidedly helpful to the codperative 
movement. As already pointed out, 
these corporations would be well 
qualified to act as central merchandis- 
ing agencies for the member organiza- 
tions, and would stand ready to meet 
emergencies due to recurring surpluses, 
without placing the burden of surplus 
control exclusively upon the cotpera- 
tive associations. Liberal but carefully 
controlled financing of the stabilization 
corporations is necessary, especially in 
the formative stages of their develop- 
ment and until it shall have become pos- 
sible to finance their operations through 
regularly constituted credit agencies. 
Moreover, the stabilization corpora- 
tions would be owned by the codpera- 
tive associations, and by individual 
producers who might acquire shares of 


mental difference between the assist- 
ance granted to the individual codpera- 
tive associations and that granted to 
the stabilization corporations. 

Many forms of direct assistance 
would be granted to cotperative mar- 
keting under this bill. Provision is 
made in Section 9 for clearing-house 
associations for more advantageous 
distribution of perishable agricultural 
commodities. The direct loans to 
coperative associations are designed 
to strengthen the coiiperative move- 
ment. In fact, one of the principal 
objectives of the whole measure is to 
encourage producers to organize for 
more effective control of their business, 
and it is evident that a properly con- 
stituted board would make every effort 
to carry out the declared policy. This 
measure, if enacted into law, in my 
opinion, would afford a powerful aid to 
coUperation in agriculture, could be 
put into operation quickly after the 
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stock. There is, therefore, no funda- - 


organization of the board and of 
advisory councils, and would not 
require many additional Government 
employees. 

While this measure goes far beyond 
any agricultural legislation yet enacted, 
it is based in a large measure upon 
existing legislation, especially that 
providing for agricultural credit and 
research. I believe that the proposed 
farm board and the whole system of 
advisory councils, stabilization cor- 
porations, and underlying structure 
of coiperative associations would en- 
hance greatly the effectiveness of the 
results of economic and technological 
research in agriculture. The actions 
of the board, the business policies of 
the stabilization corporations and of 
the codperative associations, and the 
development of suitable programs of 
planting and breeding must be based 
on adequate information, as suggested 
in Section 3, paragraphs (g) and (h). 
It would be necessary, therefore, to 
strengthen our research especially on 
factors affecting crop prices, competi- 
tion, and demand in foreign countries, 
and new uses of farm products. 

Should this bill become law, it 
probably would be necessary to amend 
it from time to time, as contemplated 
in Section 3, paragraph (c), which 
directs the board to make an annual 
report to Congress on “any matter 
relating to the better effectuation of the 
declared policy, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation.” The necessity 
of making changes in the light of 
experience certainly would apply to 
any surplus-control legislation. 

This measure, having been intro- 
duced and copies distributed, no doubt 
is being studied in detail by agricultural 
leaders and others, and it is highly 
probable that meritorious suggestions 
will be made for its improvement. I 
do not believe, however, that it should 
be necessary to change its funda- 
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mental ee it includes those 
basic provisions on which there appears 
to be an increasingly general agreement. 

No single measure could be expected 
to include all that should be done by 
legislation to strengthen the economic 
position of agriculture, but I am firmly 
of the opinion that this bill provides the 
basis for a substantial and permanent 
improvement of this our basic industry. 
I do not believe that the relation of 


other needed legislation to this measure _ te 
is ysuch as to necessitate its pend- 


AD se 


ing the enactment or prelesiieil con- 
sideration of such legislation. Since it 
would require some time to put the 
provisions of this bill into operation, I 
believe that it should be passed as early 
as possible in order to make it appli- 
cable to the 1929 crop. et 
Sincerely yours, 
W. M. Jarpine. 
Hon. L. McNary, 
Chairman Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, United States 


Senate, Washington, D.C. 
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‘Hucnes, Cuarues Evans. Our Relations 
with the Nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Stafford Little Lectures for 
1928. Pp. 124. Price, $1.75. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1928. 


The Princeton University Press has per- 
formed an important public service in mak- 
ing these admirable lectures available to a 
large circle of leaders. In these three lec- 
tures, Judge Hughes has set forth with lucid- 
ity and conciseness the essential principles 
of American foreign policy. His treat- 
ment of the subject will serve to clarify 
much of the confused public thinking that 
now exists relative to the Monroe Doctrine 
and to the other principles of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

One of the most striking features of this 
book is the clearness with which the author 
sets forth that the foreign policy of the 
United States embraces many principles 
other than the Monroe Doctrine and that it 
is no service to the country to place thecloak 
of the Monroe Doctrine over principles that 
have no organic relations with it. Further- 
more, he gives a distinct and definite in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine and 
expresses himself in favor of the establish- 
ment of similar doctrines in all the republics 
of Latin America; thus making the Monroe 
Doctrine continental in scope. 

In his treatment of the Caribbean policy, 
Mr. Hughes is no less illuminating and sug- 
gestive. He shows how the Panama Canal 
in its relation to our nation’s defense has 
given us a special interest in this region. He 
also emphasizes the necessity of placing 
definite limits on the scope and extent of 
this interest in order to avoid making it 
the excuse for interference in the internal 
affairs of the Caribbean republics. 

This little book of Mr. Hughes is indis- 
pensable to every student of our relations 
with the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and should also be read by every 
thoughtful citizen interested in the cultiva- 
tion of closer relations between the United 
States and Latin America. It is in every 
respect the most illuminating work that 


Book Department 


has appeared on the weciinss of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere. 


L. S. Rows. 
Sertnc, Dr. Max. Deutschland unter dem 
Dawes-Plan. 10 Marks. Berlin, 1998, 


This volume, written by Germany’s dis. 
tinguished agricultural economist, is soon 
to appear in English with the title “Ger. 
many under the Dawes Plan.” (Published 
by P. S. King and Son, Ltd., London) 

The world is again discussing reparations, 
more vigorously than at any other time 
since 1924, the year when the Dawes Plan 
was put into operation. A new committee 
is now considering the plan after four years 
of actual operation. This “Second Dawes 
Committee” has been appointed in view of 
the agreement reached at Geneva Septem- 
ber 16, 1928, by Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium and Japan, that a 
definite settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion was necessary. The book is, therefore, 
timely. 

The first three chapters, constituting Part 
I, serve as a historical introduction. They 
present little that is new, but give the back- 
ground from which the Dawes Plan began 

to work. They show the injustice of the 

ve ersailles Treaty, the unfair reparation 
charges made by France, Belgium and 
Great Britain between 1919 and 1924, the 
economic effects of the invasion of the Ruhr, 
and the work done by the Dawes Commis- 
sion. In this introduction Professor Sering 
marshals facts and figures which few will 
dispute. They have been shown to be true 
by unprejudiced observers who have also 
noted the obvious injustice to Germany. 
Professor S. B. Fay’s two volumes just pub- 
lished on “The Origins of the World War” 
(Macmillan, 1928) conclude that “One 
must abandon the dictum of the Versailles 
Treaty that Germany and her allies were 
solely responsible” for the war. 

Professor Sering’s real contribution is in 
Part Il—two chapters and an appendix 
which together constitute the most authori- 
tative statement on economic conditions 
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in Germany since Bergmaun’s 
History of Reparations (Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company) appeared in 1926. In these 
chapters the writer shows that reparation 

ts for the years 1924-1928 were 
made out of borrowed money. He points 
out (page 85) that the opposite of the effect 
desired by the Dawes Plan has come about, 
as Gustav Cassel showed. The plan was 
arranged to induce a flow of capital from 
Germany into other countries—the stream, 
however, has flowed in the opposite direc- 
tion. A chapter (of 108 pages) presents 
statistical proof that Germany’s balance of 
trade has been unfavorable from 1924-27, 
while reparations can be paid only out of an 
excess of exports over imports. This chap- 
ter discusses in detail the following indus- 
tries: metal, chemical, textile, leather, agri- 
culture and livestock. These industries 
have all suffered from the war and hence 
Germany is impoverished because of losses 
in resources and markets, because of politi- 
cal realignment in Europe, and because of 
higher tariff walls. Capital is lacking every- 
where in the country. Taxation is exor- 
bitant and agriculture at a low ebb. 

A concluding chapter on “The Outlook” 
is plainly pessimistic. Foreign loans have 
been thus far expended in paying repara- 
tions. Credit extension must soon stop, 
and Germany will again be paralyzed as in 
1924. Interest rates will rise, factories will 
close, unemployment will increase. Im- 
ports will decrease and exports increase, but 
even then they cannot be made to balance. 

This chapter on the outlook for the fu- 
ture will not be regarded as favorably as the 
rest of the book. An “outlook” never can 
be. In the first place, it is theoretical 
rather than practical, and Mr. George P. 
Auld, former Accountant General of the 
Reparation Commission, would surely dis- 
agree with its conclusions. The last report 
(1928) of Mr. S. Parker Gilbert has drawn 
conclusions antithetical to those of Dr. 
Sering. In the next place, it makes out the 
worst possible case for Germany. Dr. 
Sering says his task as an economist was “to 
dispel the mists which beclouded the real 
economic conditions in Germany.” But he 
adds, “He who serves truth must formulate 
the demands of justice.” Both of these 
tasks he has done well. Reparation de- 


mands are unj just in ~~ wits in amount. 

But his proof that Germany cannot pay the 
“standard year” charges is not convincing. 
This proof is after all a work of supereroga- 
tion. Man muss nicht das Kind mit = : 


Bade ausschiitten. 
Harry T. 


Apert J. Abraham Lincoln, 
1809-1858. Two volumes; pp. xxviii, 
607; x, 741. Price, $12.50. Boston and : 

New York: Houghton Mifflin 
1928. 
One approaches these two volumes with a 

tremendous amount of respect. Senator 

Beveridge, celebrated as a scholar for his _ 

Life of John Marshall, spent many years - 

the preparation of the material here pre- 

sented. He intended, as stated in the pref- 

ace to the first volume, that this biography —_ 

should be a “companion piece to the Mar- e 

shall, continuing the institutional inter- ae 

pretation of America and weaving it about 

the life and career of Lincoln as he had tried — << a ag 

to weave the first part of such an interpreta- _ eg 
tion about the life and career of See ken 

In the two works he would have covered — 

the subject from Colonial days totheendof 

the War of Secession.” It is a great a . 

that the work could not be completed as_ a oe 

planned; it extends to November, 1858; bree “7 

Mr. Beveridge carried it that far before his — 4 x 


death. 

The author’s scholarly methods are un- . 
questioned. He never accepts a bit of in- _ : 
formation as fact until he has done every- 


thing within his power to verify it. He 
visited every locality in which Lincoln lived — 
or worked; he sifted tradition down to its 
basis of fact or else rejected it; he peresnod es 
for himself the surroundings and, with his ES 
immense knowledge of the details of Ameri- 
can life and behavior, drew his own conclu-- ee 
sions as to the effect of environment upon 
the young man. This biography, how- 
ever, is not of the so-called psychological _ oe 
type that assumes the thoughts and dreams 
of the subject in an effort to “debunk.” et 
On the other hand, the Lincoln pictured = : 
here is not the school child’s saint; heisa = 
normal man with the average amount of hu- 
man qualities that manifested themselves _ 
at times in mistaken or shrewd politics. | 
Mr. Beveridge has collected more facts _ 
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_ about Lincoln’s life than have ever before 
been brought together, but the story is not 
__-yet definitive. Within a very few months 
after these volumes came off the press, the 
hitherto unknown love letters exchanged 
with Ann Rutledge made their appearance, 
and are now being published in the Atlantic 
Monthly. On December 30, 1928, the 
a Kansas City Star published under copy- 
_ right three recently discovered letters writ- 
_ ten by Lincoln to his one time fiancée, 
_ Mary S. Owens of Kentucky. I cite these 
:* instances merely to indicate that unex- 
om pected evidence is constantly turning up 
= that may contradict seemingly well estab- 
lished facts. It may not be amiss to note 

_ here that the sentimentalized account by 
ee _ Katherine Helm, entitled The True Story 
of Mary, Wife of Lincoln [Harper and 
é Brothers, 1928], does not quite ring true 
when compared with Mr. Beveridge’s care- 


me fully documented pages dealing with Lin- 
coln’s married life. 
es All the outer manifestations and para- 


phernalia of scholarship are to be found in 
_ the volumes. The source for every state- 
ment is carefully indicated by voluminous 
The bibliography fills twelve 
pages; the index is completely satisfactory. 
The account of every phase of Lincoln’s life 
aes is exhaustive. Each individual with whom 
ae he formed significant acquaintanceship is 
Underlying causes for all 
ay Lincoln's actions, whenever it is possible for 
them to be factually ascertainable, are 
_ stated. Mr. Beveridge’s work is a true and 
picture of political life in Illinois 
_ for the two’decades and more during which 
é Lincoln played so integral a part in it all. 
Dovetas L. Hunt. 
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F. B., and Hansen, A. Prin- 
ciples of Economics. Pp. x, 726. Price, 
inf $3.00. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928. 
R. E. Economics: Principles and 


Interpretations. Pp. xviii, 878. Price, 
4.50, Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 
«1928. 
_Keezer, D. M., Curuer, A. T., and Gar- 
ss FIELD, F. R. Problem Economics. Pp. 


viii, 719. Price, $4.00. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1928. 

_ Principles of Economics, by Garver and 
is an introductory text for college 


students ia economic principles with 4 
somewhat smaller amount of space devoted 
to current economic problems. Although 
economic theory is frankly faced, the book 
is clearly written and the principles are well 
illustrated. Value and price are recognized 
as the keystone of economics. The organ. 
ization of production is briefly treated an 
much of the usual descriptive and historical 
material is omitted. The teacher will wel. 
come the problems for discussion at the end 
of each chapter, but will regret the absence 
of collateral reading. 

Economics: Principles and Interpreta- 
tions, by Curtis, is also designed as an in- 
troductory text in economics, but for more 
mature students. The author has given a 
rather complete description of our economic 
life, in which business organization, its tech- 
nical aspects and fundamental economic in- 
stitutions are dealt with somewhat in detail. 
In addition, there is a very scholarly presen. 
tation of economic principles. Although 
some novel terminology and a number of 
modern refinements have been introduced, 
e.g. in the analysis of cost curves, in the 
main the treatment of economic theory is 
orthodox. This text seems too advanced 
for Freshman courses, but it will fill a real 
need of courses in general economics for 
more advanced students who are beginning 
the study of economics in later years. There 
are none of the usual pedagogical devices, 
such as topics for discussion and lists of col- 
lateral reading. 

Problem Economics, by Keezer, Cutler 
and Garfield, represents still a third intro- 
ductory text in economics. The book is 
divided into the following four parts: (A) 
The Setting of Economic Problems in the 
United States, (B) The Price System, (C) 
Division of Income and Group Efforts to 
Obtain Larger Shares, and (D) Compre- 
hensive Schemes for Easing the Income 
Struggle. Each chapter consists of several 
selected readings, bound together by an 
outline and an introductory paragraph. 
This material is always interesting and 
sometimes instructive. The book repre- 
sents an attempt to popularize economics 
for beginners, rather than to teach eco- 
nomic theory or economic development in 
an orthodox and systematic fashion. It also 
differs from the conventional tastes of 
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economic problems. At the end of each 
chapter are questions for discussion, but 
there are no lists of collateral reading. 

S. H. Parrerson. 


Auten, Joun H. Al Smith's 
Tammany Hall: Champion Political Vam- 
pire. Price, $2.50. New York: Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 1928. 

Two views of Tammany Hall are held by 
political scientists and social workers. One 
group regards it as a sink of iniquity and the 
source of every evil, political and social. 
Another, one may say an increasing one, re- 
gards it as a body once corrupt, now chang- 
ing for the better, in many respects a real 
factor for democratic betterment. Dr. 
Allen presents the former view; William L. 
Cheney in his Atlantic article and Mrs. 
Henry Moskowitz in her articles on Gover- 
nor Smith represent the other. The recent 
election would seem to indicate that the 
former view was the more popular one 
While frankly, if not avowedly, a campaign 
document, Dr. Allen’s book presents views 
and especially facts that must certainly be 
taken into account in ag a conclusion 
about Tammany. 


Cc. R. W. 
Doss, Maurice. Russian Economic De- 
Since the Revolution. Pp. xii, 

415. Price, $5.00. New York: Dutton 

and Company, 1928. 

Mr. Dobb views the achievements of the 
Soviet Government in industry and agricul- 
ture not merely as an economic experiment, 
but as an experiment in “social engineer- 
ing.” The disastrous results of the period 
of ““war communism,” when economic pol- 
icy was subordinated to military necessity, 
led Lenin to adopt the New Economic 
Policy, designed to restore the balance of in- 
terests between town and village. The in- 
stability of the currency and the increased 
divergence between industrial and agricul- 
tural prices—the famous “scissors”— 
created a need for further adjustments, 
finally formulated as “rationalization” and 
“scientific management” in industry and 
“cobperative collectivism” in agriculture. 
The problem which the Soviet Government 
must now face, according to Mr. Dobb, is 


Boox 


not whether state eis will — 


more or less rapidly than agriculture, but 
whether either in the town or the village 
old class differences and privileges are be- 
ginning to reappear. 

Mr. Dobb’s book, excellently organized 
and documented, is an authoritative contri- 
bution to the study of present-day Russia. 
A glossary of terms and a bibliography of 
Russian as well as English sources greatly — am 
enhance the value of the book. 

J.G. McDona.p. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925. Two 
volumes, and one supplementary volume = 
London and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press,* 1927-28. 

These three volumes belong to an ann - 
series on International Affairs ublished 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Volume I of the © 
1925 survey appeared last year. It gives  —_— 
an admirable summary of “The Islamic _ 

forld” from the peace settlement to 1925 
by Arnold J. Toynbee, Professor of Inter- _ 
national History at the Univ ersity of Lon- > 
don and Director of Studies in the Royal — ; 
Institute. The thorough and somewhat 
detailed treatment of the world of Islam, a 
however, took up the entire volume, mak- 
ing necessary a second volume for ce. >. ae 
America and the Far East. This is by C. ie. , 
A. McCartney and others, while the sup- 
plementary volume of 235 pages, on the 


Treaties from January 1, 1920 to 
cember 31, 1925, is compiled by Miss V. a 
Boulter. 4 
In the treatment of the events and it. oi 
lems of the year in Europe, the question of 
security and disarmament, the lapse of the _ 
Geneva Protocol, the search for a new for- — 
mula, the Locarno treaties and Germany’ oe 
entry into the League, stand out conspicu-— 
ously. Considerable emphasis is also put — 
upon economic and social codperation 
developed through the International La- 
bour Office, and the different commissions 
of the League of Nations. International _ 
waterways and the more distinctly regional _ 
problems of Europe, like the competing. 
of the Rhineland, Germany’s commercial | 
treaties, the relations among the Balkan 


* American Branch. 
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States, the status of Danzig, German- 
Polish relations, the Little Entente, the 
German-Russian Commercial Treaty, the 
settlement of the refugees in the Near East, 
and the Graeco-Bulgarian dispute make up 
Part II of the second volume. 

Part ITI is devoted to the Far East; to the 
new treaties of China, especially the one 
with the U. S. S. R., the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty, the Manchurian Railway, and a 
very interesting and serviceable biographi- 
cal section on the leaders of contemporary 
China. 

The part devoted to the American con- 
tinent is taken up mainly with our rela- 
tions with Latin America, the League of 
Nations, the Mexican difficulties, boundary 
disputes, and finally the liquor conventions. 
The volume concludes with a twenty-page 
appendix giving the text of the Locarno 
Pact. 

Unlike the Annual Register, the Survey 
confines itself strictly to international 
affairs. The method is historical—con- 
fined to facts,” says Mr. Gathorne Hardy in 
his introduction to the Survey for 1920-23. 
It is, moreover, based on a conspicuous 
mastery of facts and forces and is, in the 
main, objective. Nevertheless, the view- 
point of the authors appears frequently. 
In Professor Toynbee’s account of the Is- 
lamic World, for example, there is a “Note 
on Oil” (pp. 529-33) in which the criticism 
that oil played an unwarranted large réle 
in the negotiations is vigorously refuted. 
According to him, whenever the critics are 
at a loss to find a satisfactory explanation of 
things, they always “smell oil,” and raise 
“the cry of capitalistic exploitation.” In 
the dispute over Mosul, neither Turkey or 
the Iraq (represented by Great Britain as 
the mandate power), made oil the basis of 
its policy. The author vigorously decries 
the mistaken statement that the legal and 
historical claims which cover the pages of 
diplomacy are only red herrings drawn 
across the path to attract attention from 
the struggle for oil. 

On the whole the Survey of International 
Affairs is an excellent Annual written with a 
moderate British bias and with a fine feeling 
for the advantages of internationalism. 
Unhappily the work is already three years 
behind the events and drastic steps will 
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have to be taken if the forthcoming volumes 
are to appear on schedule. 
E. Lince.sacn, 


Tomson, Menran K. The Springs of 
Human Action. Pp. xiv, 501. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1997, 


This is the best book in print on Motives, 
All the social sciences need more detailed 
and thoroughgoing studies on the expres. 
sions of human conduct. No two students 
of the problem are going to agree as to the 
proper proportions or as to the relative 
emphasis that should be given to different 
conduct urges, but to the reviewer the 
author of this book has painted his picture 
well. The book includes discussion of the 
urge of physical activity and autonomic acts 
and reflexive responses in their relation to 
motives. 

Habits, instincts, emotions, feeling, ideas, 
interest, will, choice, and personality are 
discussed as motives. Self-regarding mo- 
tives are outlined in detail. Special chap- 
ters are devoted to prejudice, to love, to 
morale as motives, and to social motives, 
values as motives, economic motives, 
aesthetic motives, acquired and substitute 
motives, motives of the subconscious mind, 
motives of autosuggestion, and motives of 


group suggestion. 
Cryve L. Kine. 


Spencier, Oswatp. The Decline of the 
West. Volume II, xliii + 507 pages. 
Price, $7.50. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1928. 

Here at last is the concluding volume of 
the book which has been such a succés fou on 
its native heath. To be sure, it has re- 
ceived little acclaim in university circles, in 
spite of the publisher’s blurb citing such 
men as Eduard Meyer and Manfred 
Schréter, but nevertheless it is well over the 
hundred-thousand mark in the German 
edition. That means tremendous popular- 
ity when one considers the fact that it first 
appeared in the lean years just after the 
war; when the English disease was at its 
height Griitze meant more than Geist, gen- 
erally speaking. 

The task of Englishing such a work is 
extremely difficult. If one does justice to 


the plastic, colorful style, the technical 
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the conceptual skeleton stands out hard and 
clear, the beauty of the imagery must go 

ing. To cap all this, a host of new 
terms are introduced for which no English 
equivalents exist, and the translator is 
forced to the clumsy device of hyphenated 
words—“waking-being,” “‘world-around,” 
and soon. The present reviewer was com- 
pelled to turn to the original to make sense 
out of the first chapter, especially the sec- 
tion on “The Cosmic and the Microcosm.” 
On page 5, for example, a series of errors are 
committed which make clear comprehen- 
sion of the author’s meaning almost impos- 
sible; the use of any good philosophical 
dictionary like Baldwin’s, Eisler’s or Clau- 
berg-Dubislav’s would have prevented such 
mistakes. Empfinden is not “feeling,” and 
Sinnlichkeit can be translated, as Max 
Miiller’s version of the Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft plainly shows. But enough of 
these technicalities—in general one must 
say that the translation is adequate, al- 
though not distinguished. 

Its chief importance for the social scien- 
tist does not lie in the cyclical theory of 
history it reawakens, but in the distinc- 
tions between urban and rural culture, be- 
tween the secular society and the sacred 
community, which are found in Chapters 
II-VI and X-XII. There are also some 
interesting criticisms of democracy in 
Chapter XIII which the author has elabo- 
rated upon in his pamphlet, Preussentum 
und Sozialismus; all the aesthetes, intelli- 
gentsia and so-called liberals who have been 
slopping over about the “spiritual values” 
of the larger work should be compelled to 
read this pamphlet before hauling out their 
newest conversational forte for the benefit 
of those who can be awed by polysyl- 
lables. 

The book will be a success in these United 
States—no doubt of that. It is full of 
brilliant apergus and quotable phrases, and 
although fairly “heavy,” is well adapted to 
the type of intelligence the various “Out- 
lines” and “Stories” have nurtured. This 
does not mean that the serious student need 
not read the book—quite the contrary. He 
must read it, for upon him will devolve the 
duty of pricking the idealogical bubbles it 
will certainly produce. And in addition, 


sights which have value altogether apart 
from the arbitrary system into which they ee 
are jammed. 
translation and the German original; then 
read Manfred Schriter’s Der Streit um 
Spengler (Munich, 1922) and Auge 
Messer’s Oswald Spengler als Philosoph _ 
(Stuttgart, 1922). But don’t read too # 
much—it may spoil your urbane conversa — 
tional manner. 
Howakrp P. Becker. 


Rapin, Pauu. Primitive Man as Philowo- 
pher. Pp. xviii, 402. Price, $3.00. 
New York and London: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927. 


As Dr. Dewey points out in his foreword, a a 
Dr. Radin in Primitive Man as Philosopher _ 
has stressed the existence of a definite in- __ 
tellectual class in primitive groups, these — ree 
thinkers being proportionate in numbers 
and influencing the group in much the same er 
way as the intellectual classes of civilized 3 
socieites. This stressing of the dynamic _ 
part played by the individual or small — 
groups of individuals is new in anthropolog- PS 
ical literature though not new to the ex- ae 
perienced field worker. It is an emphasis 
which might well be expected from aman 
who discerned the value of the life story of ae a 
the Winnebago Indian, “Crashing Thun- _ $a. 
der,” and who was alert to the desirability — 
of publishing the part played by the indi- 
vidual in the development and spread of the: i. 
Peyote Cult. 

Drawing upon stories, myths, songs ae 
autobiographies of primitive thinkers, Dr. 
Radin supports his thesis that the thing vi 
which differentiates the intellectual of 
primitive society from the philosopher of 
our own group is the body of written work 
and the technique of thinking elaborated on ae 
its basis. It is a thesis which would be 
supported by most anthropologists whohave 
had experience in the field. Whether the 
reader of the book considers that Dr. Radin © Re 
has proved his thesis or not the quoted 
songs, speeches and autobiographical ma- 
terial of primitive philosophers cannot fail 


to stimulate. 
Gorpon CARTER. 
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Socio-Psychological Study. 


Stawson, Joun. The Delinquent Boy: A 
Pp. iv, 477. 
_ Boston: Badger, 1926. 


technical to interest the layman, the 
author’s conclusions, based on a study of 
some 1,500 cases of boy delinquents in four 
New York state institutions, are interesting 
and significant. The book is a cautious and 
careful application of the statistical method 
in the field of psychology and sociology to 
determine “contributory strengths of va- 
rious mental, physical, and environmental 
factors to juvenile delinquency.” 

The author sets up a false antithesis be- 
tween the case-study and statistical methods, 
and his interpretation of his own statistics 
suffers from a lack of case-study materials 
which would throw some light on underlying 
mechanisms influencing his correlations. 
The book is an excellent piece of work 
despite this inadequacy, however, and a 
real contribution both to our information 
on the subject, and our knowledge of meth- 
odology 


The boys in the institutions for delin- 
quents were shown to be decidedly inferior 
when compared with the unselected boy 
population in verbal-abstract intelligence. 
When these findings are corrected, however, 
by means of the use of control groups of 
unselected non-delinquent boys from the 
same racial, nationality, and social status 
as that from which the delinquents came, 
the inferiority of the delinquents in both 
respects diminishes to such an extent as to 
be negligible. Thus, it is probable that the 
causal relation between this factor and 
delinquency may be ruled out. 

A study of the relation of intelligence to 
intensity of delinquency on the basis of the 
times arrested and the severity of delin- 
quent careers was found to be negative. 
The author concludes, therefore, that the 
causes of delinquency among institutional 
juvenile boy inmates in New York must be 
sought in some other factor than defective 
intelligence as measured by tests given. 

Using the Matthews revision of the 
Woodworth psycho-neurotic inventory, he 
concludes that “there is an intimate asso- 
ciation between defective emotional make- 
up, as judged by the psycho-neurotic re- 


sponses made to the ousten on the 
inventory, and male juvenile delinquency,” 

After measuring the physical and psycho. 
physical factors of the delinquents, the 
author concludes that they do not present 
significant differences in weight or height 
from the non-delinquent population, and 
that these traits are not correlated either 
with the number of arrests or the severity 
of delinquent careers. He finds, however, 
that physical defects, such as those which 
are auditory and visual, are present to a 
much larger degree among the delinquents, 
“but no causal relation can be deduced 
between + psa defects and juvenile 


The omen attempts to make correla- 
tions with certain environmental factors, 
some of which have often been reputed to be 
significant in causing juvenile delinquency. 
He concludes that “there is an association 
between abnormal marital relation of 
parents, i.e., death, divorce, or separation 
among parents, and juvenile delinquency.” 

“There is a preponderance of inferior 
paternal occupational levels among delin- 
quent boys as compared with the unselected 
population, and hence a relative preponder- 
ance of inferior social status among delin- 
quent boys.” “There is nothing to indi- 
cate in our data that certain environmental 
factors which go to make up social status 
arenot . . . as important in theircontribu- 
tory strength to juvenile delinquency as the 
constitutional factor, intelligence.” 

There seems to be a slight association 
between the size of family (number of 
children) and delinquency, but the correla- 
tion is “too low to warrant serious consider- 
ation.” “Our data as to the number of 
rooms per person in the home is based upon 
too few cases to warrant a definite state- 
ment,” but it is probable that “delinquent 
boys do not possess less room space in their 
homes than non-delinquents.” “There isa 
small relation between parentage (race and 
nationality) and severity of delinquent 
careers, and an appreciable relation be- 
tween parentage and number of arrests of 
boys,” but “the influence of racial or na- 
tionalistic parentage as an etiological factor 

cannot be large.” 

In conclusion the author emphasizes the 
fact that only trends have been ascertained 
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from his ole. The util has made an 
important departure in applying the scien- 
tific methods to the study of boy problems, 
and his work will greatly assist others who 
are interested in determining the causes of 


juvenile delinquency. 
Freperic M. TarasHer. 


Hervey, Jonn, G. The Legal Effects of 
Recognition in International Law. Pp. 
xiv, 170. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928. 
This book presents a timely and compre- 

hensive analysis of the British and Ameri- 

can courts in cases involving the legal 
status of de facto governments, their laws 
and governmental acts, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective courts, during a period 
in which such governments are not recog- 
nized by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain or the United 

States. The work involves a critical exami- 

nation of the attitude of the courts of the 

two countries with respect to the capacity 
of unrecognized governments to sue, their 
liability to be sued, and the validity of their 
laws and acts in cases involving the private 
rights of persons or corporations, and 
should, in the words of the expressed object 
of the author, furnish a valuable “guide for 
future use in the determination of such 
cases and controversies.” 

N. D. Hoventon. 


Woopwarp, W.H. Profits in Bank Stocks. 
Pp. 112. Price, $1.00. Profits in In- 
surance Stocks. Pp. 122. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Comapny, 
1928. 

Each of these monographs is about the 
proper size for a substantial magazine 
article. Following the lead of Smith, 
Common Stocks as a Long Term Investment 
and Van Strum, Forecasting Stock Market 
Trends, the author presents the possibilities 
of bank and insurance stocks as a profitable 
investment. The argument is convincing, 
the author pointing out what investors 
during the past have reaped in profits from 
appreciation in value and dividends (both 
stock and cash) paid. He has selected for 
the purpose the individual records of a 
number of leading banks and insurance 


tary and presented in a pleasing, popular 
style; for these reasons, the books serve as 
excellent introductions into two fields of 
investment deserving of a wider acquain- 
tance by the small potential investor. 

A chapter entitled “How the Dealer 
Works,” in Profits in Bank Stocks, is 
instructive, being something more than an 
elementary description. 

Waricut Horrman. 


Rister, Cart Coxe. The Southwestern 
Frontier, 1865-1881. Pp. 336. Price, 
$6.00. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1928. 

This book treats certain frontier develop- 
ments in Texas, New Mexico, and the 
Indian Territory just after the Civil War. 
About half the space is devoted to detailed 
accounts of Indian raids and the activities 
of the Army and the Indian agents. Later 
chapters deal with the buffalo, frontier life, 
the cattle industry, and the railroads. 
Such topics as frontier government, finance, 
and land systems are neglected. Much 
material from manuscripts, especially those 
in the Old Records Section of the Adjutant- 
General's office at Washington, is here made 
available in print. Some of the sources are 
used, however, without the greatest dis- 
crimination, as when the author cites (p. 
246) what appears to be “blind” adver- 
tising by a stagecoach company to show 
that some people preferred the stages to the 
railroads. The style, often infelicitous, is 
that of the “typical” doctoral dissertation. 
The book is attractively printed. 

Donato L. McMurry. 


Kuczynski, Ropert R. The Balance of 
Births and Deaths. Volume 1: Western 
and Northern Europe. Pp. xi, 140. 
Price, $2.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. 

This is the first of three volumes the 
Brookings Institution is issuing on popula- 
tion. The second study will deal with 
Southern and Eastern Europe, Africa, and 
Asia; the third with North and South 
America and Australia. All are to be issued 
within two years, and the three books will 
constitute an attempt to give the pertinent 
facts on the quantitative aspect of popu- ha 
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lation in a brief, non-technical manner. 
Speculation on the facts is to be held to a 
One finds in the present volume a con- 
venient compilation of tables dealing with 
births and deaths, women of child-bearing 
age, life tables, and fertility rates. They 
have evidently been gotten together with 
care. 
t. The quantitative material is interestingly 
interpreted for the general reader. Great 
stress is placed upon the fact that popula- 
tion movements cannot be interpreted by a 
simple comparison of the number of births 
and deaths occurring in a given year. The 
age composition of the population must 
also be considered. As far as most of 
Europe is concerned, Mr. Kuczynski is of 
the opinion that present birth rates, while 
exceeding death rates, are not sufficient to 
maintain population at its present level. 
This is due to the abnormally small pro- 
portions of the present population either 
very aged or very young. Specifically, 
“With a fertility and a mortality as they 
prevail at present, the population of some 
smaller countries still shows a genuine 
growth, but the population of the larger 
countries, France, and especially England 
and Germany, is doomed to die out” 
(p. 4). 

The book is written in a breezy style, at 
times bordering on the dramatic, but a good 
deal of scholarship went into its production. 
It is a worthwhile volume, indispensable to 
the student of recent population move- 

ah ve 
Epi, Lionex D. ‘om, Bank Credit and 

Prices. Pp. xiv, 500. New York: Har- 

per and Bros., 1928. 

Definitely espousing the institutional 
theorist’s attitude in his analysis, Professor 
Edie refuses to place himself among either 
the quantity theorists or the antis. He 
insists that one dare not say that changes in 
M cause changes in P or vice versa. He 
shows that in recent times, over and over 
again, the quantity of money and changes in 
prices have acted and reacted on each other, 
and both have been acted upon by other 
factors such as the psychological and fiscal, 


Carrer. 
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ments of business. No single explanation 
of prices will do. 

The author believes that in the Federal 
Reserve Note we have an instrument al- 
most ideally adapted to provide seasonal 
elasticity to our currency, but that it 
cannot provide the needed elasticity in the 
cyclical and secular periods. Control over 
these, the author believes, must be sought 
chiefly through a more courageous and far- 
reaching policy of the Federal Reserve 
authorities in their open market and dis- 
count operations. 

The author shows a wide acquaintance 
with the vast literature on the subject, 
especially recent statistical studies. He 
has given us, in the reviewer's opinion, the 
best book on the inter-relationships be- 
tween money and prices that has yet 


appeared. 
ALBERT S. KEIsTER. 


Jessup, Pause C. The Law of Territorial 
Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction. 
xxxviii, 548. Price, $9.00. New York: 
G. A. Jennings Co., Inc., 1927. 


The author presents in two chapters the 
most exhaustive collection of data on the 
three-mile limit and bays which is to be 
found anywhere. The practice of the 
leading nations of Europe, Asia and the 
Americas are examined. Suitable portions 
of the text of the state papers and court 
decisions are incorporated in these chapters. 
Another chapter deals with the control over 
the high seas adjoining the territorial 
waters. The author declares that by cus- 
tom it is now generally agreed that a state 
may exercise jurisdiction over such waters 
for fiscal, sanitary and defensive purposes. 
Four chapters are devoted to the effects of 
the prohibition laws of the United States 
upon foreign vessels and the liquor treaties. 
The author has drawn upon the files of the 
State Department and presents these 
questions in their true perspective for the 
first time. The painstaking analysis of the 
court decisions under the liquor treaties will 
be of interest to all practitioners. A final 
chapter is devoted to the codification of 
international law on territorial waters and 
maritime jurisdiction. The author exam- 
ines numerous proposed codes, including 
that of the League’s Committee of Experts, 
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and then presents one of his own which 
Professor Hyde declares “ will be scrutinized 
by every maritime state.” 

Such a study is welcome at this time for 
three reasons: First, the work is an able 
refutation and challenge to those who re- 
gard international law as a waning pseudo 
science. Second, Mr. Jessup has made 
available, by his compilation, translation, 
and presentation, innumerable decisions, 
statutes and state papers which are not 

y available. Third, the volume 
indicates that the valuable contributions of 
the future in this field will be along special- 
ized lines. 

This volume will be as welcome to the 
practitioner and judge as it is to the student 
of International Law. The author is an 
active member of the Bar of the District of 
Columbia, was at one time Assistant to the 
Solicitor in the Department of State and is 
now Assistant Professor of International 
Law at Columbia University. In the light 
of this training and experience the author is 
peculiarly fitted for the task which he has 
performed. 


Joun G. Hervey. 


Hays, Arruur Garriecp. Let Freedom. 
Ring. Pp. xxii, 341. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. 

One of the few Americans who believes 
strongly enough in the principles of freedom 
upon which this republic was established to 
spend a large part of his time in fighting for 
them, collects here a series of reports from 
various fields of battle; all of them interest- 
ing; some of them dramatic in the extreme. 
Here we find the story of the Scopes case in 
Tennessee, of Negro segregation in Detroit, 
of the American Mercury in Boston, of 
theatrical censorship in New York, of 
denial of the right of assemblage in Passaic, 
in Paterson and at the Vintondale Collieries 
in Pennsylvania and, finally, the tragedy of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Who, confronted with this evidence, can 
deny his conclusion? “There is no such 
thing as freedom of speech or assemblage 
concerning any subject that really matters,” 
he tells us. “‘The Declaration of Independ- 
ence has become so radical that the mere 
reading of it has led to arrest. ‘I didn’t 


say that,’ said one victim, ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
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son said it.’ ‘Where is that guy?’ said the 
policeman, ‘we'll get him, too.’” 
Witcox. 


Catxins, Earnest Eitmo. Businese—t’ 
Civilizer. Pp. viii, 309. Price. “, 
Boston: Little, Brown and Cuaijp.uy, 
1928. 

It was probably inevitable that some 
advertising man should attempt to answer 
Stuart Chase. Advertising, Mr. Calkins 
tells us, is society’s great meliorative agent. 
It lightens the housewife’s lot. It improves 
the quality and lowers the prices of goods. 
It heightens morale and induces codperation 
in business. It makes possible True Stories, 
The Cosmopolitan and The Saturday Evening 
Post. It makes many nice jobs for our 
college boys. ‘It makes the world more 
beautiful. 

To make things even more lovely, more 
products should be advertised, books, for 
example, and insurance. Bankers should 
lend more freely on the strength of adver- 
tising schemes. Newspapers should men- 
tion trade names in their news columns. 
Advertising copy should be improved. 
The author “firmly believes that advertis- 
ing art offers as big a field to the artist 
today as ecclesiastical art offered in the 
fifteenth century.” The da Vincis, the del 
Sartos, the Raphaels of the future will 
express themselves in tooth pastes, in 
garters and in roller-bearings. 

If the author really believes all this, why 
does he include the curiously inconsistent 
chapter in which he bemoans the stand- 
ardization of American life and looks with 
longing toward the picturesqueness of 
Europe? Aside from this chapter, his book 
should be highly pleasing to members of the 
advertising profession. The present re- 
viewer is not a member of the advertising 
profession. 

Cratr Witcox. 


Knirrin, H. The Practical Work 
of a Bank. Seventh edition. Pp. xi, 
618. The Bankers’ Publishing Com- 
pany, 1928. 

This volume is valuable only to those who 
desire to be informed of the minute and 
voluminous details incident to the daily 
Bg of the employees of a bank. It 
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describes with painstaking particularity the 
activities within the bank of the tellers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, messengers, etc., and 
accompanies the text with numerous il- 
lustrations of the books of account and 
forms used. It is interlarded with anec- 
dotes and moral reflections which give to the 
book a popular tone, although the anecdotes 
are apt and the moral advice is no doubt 


just. 

The few and short introductory chapters 
on banking theory are inadequate and out 
of date in many respects in spite of the 
statement that, for the purposes of this 
edition, the book has been completely 
revised and re-written. No discussion is 
attempted of bank policy in its broader 
aspects, nor is any mention made of such 
recent developments as the movement 
towards banking consolidations and branch 
and chain banking. The extensive activ- 
ities of banks in fields other than strict 
commercial banking are not touched upon, 
no mention being made, for example, of the 
trust, real estate or title insurance business. 

Within the somewhat restricted field of 
the internal operations of the commercial 

t of a bank, the volume is in- 
formative and entertaining. 
W. Caruron Harris. 


Cornett, B. Industrial Organi- 
zation and Management. Pp. 653. Price, 
$5.00. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1928. 

This book contains a wealth of material 
pertaining to the subject of Industrial 
Organization and Management treated pri- 
marily from an organization point of view. 
While individual chapters are well written 
both from the standpoint of clarity and 
material presented and in general are 
handled in an excellent manner, the general 
arrangement of the chapters could have 
been improved upon. The treatment of 
the subject almost entirely from an organi- 
zation point of view results in the failure to 
emphasize properly such important subjects 
as simplification and standardization, the 
development of operating standards and 
managerial costs. On the other hand, more 
detailed information is presented on the 
work of individual departments, such as 


Sales Department, than is __—. found 
in similar works. This book contains an 
excellent chapter on the work of the Power 
and Maintenance Division. There are 
many well-chosen illustrations, as well as a 
carefully prepared bibliography. 

V. S. Karapasz. 


Grayson, Tuzopore J. Investment Trusts, 
Their Origin, Development and Operation, 
Pp. xiv, 434. Price, $5.00. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1928. 

This book in 301 pages of text and 120 
pages of appendix has described the in- 
vestment trust in a complete and methodi- 
cal manner. Almost equal portions are 
devoted respectively to British and Ameri- 
can investment trusts. A separate chapter 
deals with such institutions as investment 
bankers, savings banks and insurance 
companies that accumulate funds of others 
and invest them in securities. Appendix A 
presents the texts of trust agreements and 
memoranda of association of several rep- 
resentative British trusts. Appendix B 
gives the texts of trust agreements and other 
documents pertaining to American trusts. 
There are presented seventeen tables of 
valuable statistical data concerning the 
investments, capitalization, revenues and 
expenditures of a group of British invest- 
ment trusts. Similar data, but less in- 
clusive, are presented regarding American 
investment trusts. 

In his foreword the author states that he 
has hoped to afford “‘a considerable amount 
of definite information to all who are 
interested” in investment trust companies. 
There is valuable information in the book, 
which those who are interested may dig out 
if they have the will todo so. The book is 
hard to read. It is doubtful if readers for 
general business information will have the 
perseverance to struggle through it. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if the 
author had omitted some of the quotations 
and references that divert the reader's 
attention and break the continuity of the 
discussion without in any way making it 
clearer. These evidences of academic 
thoroughness, considered so essential in 
classroom exercises, hardly seem necessary 
in a book intended for the general public to 
to those readers who 
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trusts the book is informative, 
although the author’s analysis of his tables 
may not always answer their specific 
questions. On the whole, the work rep- 
resents a creditable amount of research 
which is a distinct contribution to the lit- 
erature of investment trusts. 

Cuarues Jamison. 


Avuup, Georce P. The Dawes Plan and the 
New Economics. Pp. xviii, 317. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 
1927. 

The Dawes Plan Right or Wrong by One 
Who Knows Because He Helped Make It 
might well be the title of this book. 

The author says that economists “have 
overlooked the stupendous capital losses 
which Europe sustained in man power and 
invested capital.”” Since the economists 
have emphasized just this point so often, 
one may well surmise that this is the 
author’s way of telling the world he is 
not an economist, a point on which few 
who read the book will disagree. He makes 
many statements he would not have made 
had he been trained in his thinking. The 
book, however, should particularly be read 
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fail. For while the book is wholly one- +) 
sided, it has in it much worthy of the | 

attention of the informed reader. ‘ 


Frevericxk E. Evzercises in Statistical 
Methods. Pp. vi, 166. Price, $1.75. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 


Sranwoop, Epwarp. A History of the 
Presidency from 1788 to 1928. Twovols. — 
Pp. vi, 586; 543. Price, $6.00. Boston: | 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 
This two-volume work is a new edition of _ 

the study which was undertaken as “A 

History of Presidential Elections”’ in 1884, 

issued in 1898 under the title of A History — 

of the Presidency from 1788 to 1897, and 
brought out in a two volume work in 1912, | 

this new edition having additions and , 

revisions to 1928. The additions follow 

the chapter on “The Republican Schism,” a 

which was added in 1916, and appear in * 

the appendix in the form of conventions, a 

candidates, platforms, and accompanying 

historical notes. The work of revision and — oe 
addition was done by Charles Knowles 
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HE Australian Dairy Produce 

Board arose from the ashes of the 
war-time Government Control Board, 
under which abnormally high prices 
were obtained for all kinds of produce. 
These high prices made dairy farming a 
very payable proposition, given weather 
and other conditions suitable. How- 
ever, times changed, de-control of all 
food products brought the producer 
back to pre-war level prices with after- 
the-war costs. The rationing of sup- 
plies, which was a most admirable 
function during the war, brought many 
to the verge of disaster once a free 
market was again assured. The price 
of dairy produce in the U. K. fell from 
274/— to 112/— per cwt., or lower, and 
one can well imagine the plight of 
the dairy farmer, who having pur- 
chased land 100 per cent above its for- 
mer value, with stock on much the 
same basis, having to face a reduction 
of over 100 per cent in the price of 
his manufactured article. Ways and 
means had to be found to keep the man 
on the land, and the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments did every- 
thing they could to assist by giving 
statutory powers to a board formed by 
the producers themselves (provided 
the producers) through a referendum, 
showed their desire for such assistance. 
In both of these countries the referen- 
dum was agreed to, and in Australia 
the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act of 1924 was placed on the stat- 
utes; a board of twelve members were 
elected from amongst the producers 
and selling agents, with a government 
nominee, making thirteen in all, to 
take charge of export and marketing 


pe a of the Australian Dairy Produce 
Export Board 


By Masor J. Kina, D.S.O. 
Australian Dairy Produce Board, London 


overseas (with the exception of butter 
shipped to the East). 

Control in Australia actually came 
into force on July 1, 1925, and ‘under 
it butter could not be exported from 
Australia without a license. All those 
interested in the industry are subject to 
the rules and regulations laid down by 
this Board, which is now known as the 
Dairy Produce Export Board of Aus- 
tralia; its charter is as follows: 


1. To improve the organization of 
marketing dairy produce in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent, and 
to open up fresh markets in any other 
countries. 

2. Exercise supervision over the sale 
and distribution in all overseas markets, 
and bring about codrdination amongst 
distributors and selling agents, chiefly 
in the United Kingdom. For this pur- 
pose the London agency be instructed 
to confer frequently with distributors 
and advise them of the prices which 
they consider should be obtained for 
Australian dairy produce—generally to 
endeavor to maintain prices on a 
equal at least to that ruling for the 
products in other countries. 

3. Take action to establish and 
maintain the identity of Australian 
dairy produce in the retail shops and 
among consumers. 

4. To ensure, as far as practicable, 
continuity of supplies. 

5. Withhold butter and cheese when 
deemed necessary on overseas markets. 

6. Advertising and propaganda to 
bring our butter and cheese directly 
under the notice of consumers, and for 
this purpose the London agency be 
authorized to expend such sum as the 
Board may from time to time allocate. 

7. Arrange with the Commonwealth 
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Government for advances on butter 
and cheese. 

Under this Act the Export Board 
had power to elect a London agency 
consisting of three members, two to be 
appointed by the Board and the third 
by the Government. The work of this 
agency is to supervise the sales of all 
butter made in London and to generally 

watch the interests of producers and 
exporters of butter from Australia. 

The agency from its inception has 
worked very closely with the distribu- 
tors in London and the provinces. 
Weekly conferences are held and mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry dis- 
cussed—such as prices, quality, con- 
tinuity of supply, storages and other 
matters. No question of fixation of 
prices is attempted, the agency advo- 
eating a free market, clearing arrivals 
each week, thereby dispensing with 
storage and other charges; they feel 
that this method is in the best in- 
terests of producer and consumer. 

Under the agency’s supervision there 
has been less fluctuation on the mar- 
ket, and in this respect the producer 
has gained considerably. Opponents 
to the system of the Export Board as- 
sert that this stabilization is not al- 
together in the interests of the pro- 
ducer. They say that the fluctuations 
are greater, but on the average the 
producers would gain—we deny this. 
As a rule when prices are very high the 
producer has little or no butter to sell, 
when the slump comes it is usually at 
the. time of his heaviest production, 
and speculators who have considerable 
sums of money at their command are 
able to step in and take large parcels 
off the market. When these large 
blocks of butter are taken from the 
market it generally advances £20 to 
£40 per ton. The producer’s butter 
having been sold, he is naturally in- 
censed when he sees someone else 
reaping the benefit of his labor, and who 
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has made considerably more money _ 
than he out of the business, without 
the same risk, anxiety and labor. 

After Control.—All importers receive __ 
their shipments on practically the 
same terms and conditions from the _ 
shipper, but the price at which they 
sell is now guided by conclusions 
adopted in conference between the 
London agency and the whole of the 
distributing houses, coupled with the ‘ 


methods of their own efficiency. These : 
conferences are held weekly and the " 
deliberations are based upon the con- bs. a 
sideration of all the statistics which = 
vitally affect the position, the present, __ yy 
the near future, and the more distant _ 
future, together with the factors bear- —__ 
ing upon the market for Australian 
butter. The statistics comprise: en 


Stocks of butter in the principal Lon- __ 
don cold stores. 

Stocks of Australian butter at Hay’s 
Wharf. 

Previous week’s gradings in Australia. 

Previous week’s exports from Aus- 
tralia. 

Previous week’s sales in Australia. 3 

Average prices of all sales. we 

Previous week’s cargoes afloat from 
Australia, New Zealand and Argen- : 
tine. 

Previous week’s cargoes afloat from 
Australia, New Zealand and Argen- 
tine, corresponding week last year. 

arrivals during the coming 
week. 


The average prices are obtained — 
from the returns from distributors all 
of whom, without exception, are com- 
mitted by their export licenses to fur- __ 
nish the London agency of the Board 
with these figures. The whole of this 


information enables the conference to _ 
form sounder opinions as to the pros- 
pects of the market than would be pos- > 
sible to any individual trader, but, of 
course, even opinions arrived atin this 
manner may sometimes prove incor- 
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rect. The influence the agency has 
exercised from its inception has been 
on the side of preserving a steady mar- 
ket, checking either a tendency to rush 
prices up and thus spoil the trade, or to 
slaughter goods during periods of de- 


pression. 

This section of the Board obviously 
checks speculation as the speculator 
mainly depends upon reaping the differ- 
ence between “slumps” and “booms.” 
Some of the speculators go so far as 
to encourage a slump by selling goods 
at low prices in order that they may 
buy in larger quantities at the bottom, 
then turning their endeavors to forcing 
a rise and getting out near the top. 

Slumps in the past have often arisen 
from heavy arrivals within a short 
period or during a holiday period. 
The policy of the agency is to regulate 
export, that is to withhold a certain 
percentage from shipment when pro- 
duction is at the highest, and ship 
these withheld butters when the season 
is falling away. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that such spreading over, 
“so that a glut is obviated in the flush 
of the season, whilst the scarcity of a 
later period is lessened,” will stabilize 
values and prevent extreme swings of 
the pendulum. The only people to 
object at the moment to these methods 
are the speculators or large buyers who 
always endeavor to buy large quanti- 
ties when the heavy arrivals made the 
glut possible. 

Present Method of Exporting.—Ex- 
porters in Australia have to notify the 
secretary of the Export Board the 
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quantity of butter exported by each 
ship, the grade and firm to which the 
butter has been shipped in London, or 
if sold f.o.b. or c.i.f. the buyer’s name 
in the United Kingdom or elsewhere 
who has purchased. 

Transport.—This phase of the in- 
dustry is closely watched over by the 
Board, and recently the chairman of 
the Board in Australia has been ap. 
pointed to codperate with shipowners 
and the Government to consider any 
alterations of freights before they be- 
come effective. Quite recently the 
Board have secured for the producers 
in Australia a reduction in freight 
running into many thousands of 
pounds. 

Insurance.—Marine insurances are 
pooled and divided amongst insurance 
companies operating in Australia, and 
in this respect a very great saving has 
been effectel; a cover that is practi- 
cally watertight, from the producers’ 
point of view, has been secured from 
the Underwriters. 

Research.—Research is also closely 
watched by the Board, who work in 
very closely with the Government 
Department, and at time of writing 
this article we have the chief common- 
wealth dairy supervisor and a very 
prominent factory manager investigat- 
ing qualities of butter on the British 
market. 

Stabilization —A stabilization Com- 
mittee has been formed throughout 
the Commonwealth, largely to watch 
other local prices and prevent inter- 
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Aw to German Acricutrure, R. E. Bose, 
361-66. 

AGRICULTURAL Alp IN CzEcHOSLOVAKIA, Antonin 
Prokes, 358-60. 

Agricultural Census, 51; Massachusetts, 58, 59. 

Agricultural Commodities, distribution of, 452; 
clearing-house associations, 452. 

Consumption, change in aggregate 

per capita consumption of plant foodstuffs and 
other agricultural products, 131, 133. 

Agricultural Consumption, change in, plant 
foodstuffs, 117-25; animal foodstuffs, 125-29; 
other changes, 129-31. 

Agricultural Codperative Movement, 426. 

AgricuLTuRAL CoGpERatives or THE 
Srates, Tue STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM OF 
raz, R. W. Balderston, 425-38. 

e Agricultural Costs, 235. 

€ AcricutturaL Crisis, Forestry AND THE, 

d 


F 


Raphael Zon, 70-6. 
AgricULTURAL Depression, REcLAMATION Proj- 
ects AND Reation To, Millard Peck, 
177-85. 
j Agricultural Depression, $41; remedies for, 341. 
) Agricultural Development, 71; important place 
of coiperation, 426, 427. 
Agricultural Difficulties, south, 184; failure to 


Agricultural Economy, trend of, 157. 

Agricultural Efficiency, effects of science in the 
increase of, 205. 

Agricultural Efficiency Indexes, 190. 

Agricultural Evolution, 207, 208, 209. 

; — Export Obstacles, 354; tariff hurdles, 


Agiccktural Exports, trends in, 80, 88; ratio to 
production, 86, 87; major groups, 84, 85, 86. 
Agricultural Extension Activities, 251-55; teach- 
ing, 252, 253; development of program, 253; 

examples of accomplishment, 253, 254; dis- 
tribution and marketing, 255; home economics, 
255. 

— Extension and Advisory Courses, 


Agricultural Extension Service, 251, 252; edu- 
cational work, 254. 
AericutruraL Extension Service, It 
Has Done ror M. S. Me- 
Dowell, 250-56. 
Agricultural Extension Teaching, 252, 253. 
Agricultural Foreign Market, 352. 
Agricultural Forms of Insurance, 309. 
_ Geography, transformation of, 
, 206. 


Agricultural Imports and Exports, 331. 

Agricultural Income, means of increasing, 216. 

Agricultural Labor, scarcity of, 196. 

Agricultural Lands, future need of, 141, 142; 
decrease in, 71. 

Agricultural Legislation, 250, 251, $29, 404, 452. 

Agricultural Management, 231. 

Agricultural Market, sellers’, 408. 

Agricultural Methods, crop handling, 197. ae 

Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Land, differ- —__ 
entiation of, 184, 185. ae 

Agricultural Outlook Reports, 213, 346;cropand 
livestock reports, $47; market news reports, = 
347. ‘ 


Agricultural Practices, application of mechanical _ 
science, 204, 205. 

Agricultural Price Relationship, 17, 18. 

Agricultural Prices, committee on stabilization 
of, 377. 

Agricultural Prices, effect of production on 
Federal projects, 178, 179. 

Agricultural Prices, fluctuation in, 166. 

Agricultural Problems, 255, 322; marketing and _ 
distribution, 255, 323; surplus production, 421. __ 

Agricultural Problems for Future Development, 
278, 279, 280. 

Agricultural Production, 178, 179; potatoes, 179; 
cotton, 179; wheat, 179; corn, 179; livestock, 
180. 

Agricultural Production, increase in, 48, 97, 98; 
future of, 183; stabilization of, 220; means of 
increasing, 98, 99; summary of, 117, 119. 

Agricultural Production, National, diversfication 
of, 218, 219. rete 

Agricultural Production, progress in relative to 
production, 47, 48; income from, 1, 2; volume 
of, 187. 

Agricultural Production, standardization of, 
419, 420, 421; progress of, 419, 420; increasing 
productivity, 420, 421. 

Agricultural Products, changes in consumption, —_— 
119-33; plant foodstuffs, 119-25; animal — 
foodstuffs, 125-9; other changes, 129-31. at? 

Agricultural Products, defining the standard- 
ization of, 425. ea 

Agricultural Products, 216; demand affects 
price, 393, 394. 

Agricultural Products, distribution of, 
percent exported, 352. 

Agricultural Products, economic trends, 70; 
power machinery, 70; foreign imports, 70; 
dietary habits, 70. 

Agricultural Products, foreign trade in, 80, 81. 

Agricultural Products, future expansion, 143. 

AaricuuturaL Propucts, Recent TRENDS IN 
Export Trav, E. G. Montgomery, 77-9. 
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Agricultural Products, standard or fixed grades, 


423. 

Agriculture! Products, standardization of, 425, 
426; work of codperatives, 426, 427; surplus, 
408 


Agricultural Program, development of, 253; 


Agricultural References, 378, 379. 
— Relief, transportation an important 
influence, 284. 


Agricultural Reports, 346-51; application and 
uses of, 348, 349, 350, 351; crop and livestock, 


$47; market news, 347. 
Agricultural Schedules, need of readjustment, 
331 


Agricultural Science, progress of, 49. 

AGRICULTURAL Situation, Toe GENERAL Prop- 
Tax as A Factor in THe Unsatis- 
ractory, F. P. Weaver, 312-17. 

Agricultural Situation, influences of tractor and 
automobile, 101, 102, 103; increase in anima] 
products per unit of food consumed, 103, 105. 

Agricultural Standardization, 425-36; butter, 
428; milk, 430; cranberries, 432; cheese, 433; 
citrus fruits, 483, 484; underlying principles, 


434, 435. 

Agricultural Standardization, progress and 
problems of, 428. 

Agricultural Supplies, effects of World War, 356 

Agricultural Tariff Policy, 330; specific rates, 
$30; ad valorem rates, 330. 

Agricultural Tariff Protection, 329, 330. 

Agricultural Trade, 319. 

Agricultural Transportation Costs, 320, 321. 

Agricultural Workers, efficiency of, 442, 443. 

Agriculture, American, revolutionization of, 196. 

Agriculture, application of science, 49; appli- 
cation of electricity, 233, 234. 

Agriculture in Australia, 374, 375, 376; sugar 
industry, 374; export bounties, 374; centralized 
marketing, $74, 376; wheat pools, 374, 375, 376. 

AGRICULTURAL IN THE Untrep States, Recent 
Trenps Batancine, W. J. Spillman, 210-15. 

Agriculture, bankruptcy rate in, 189. 

Agriculture in British Columbia, 376. 

Agriculture, changes in, 186. 

Agriculture, comparative position of, 14. 

Agriculture contrasts, L. W. Wallace, 235-44. 

Agriculture, crop immigrants, 202; new methods 
of, 202. 

Agriculture in Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 373. 

Agriculture, diversification of, its limitations and 
its advantages, W. E. Grimes, 216-21. 

Agriculture, expansion of, 97, 408. 

Aaricuutuas, Farm Revier AND A PERMANENT, 
R. G. Tugwell, 271-82. 

Agriculture in France, 370; history of the Grain 


Agriculture, future development, 279; 
279, 280 


Agriculture in Germany, 371,372. 

Agriculture, gross income of, 8, 9. 

AcricutturgE, Tue INDUSTRIALIZATION op, 
Frank App, 228-34. 

Agriculture, Mechanicalized and motorized, 280. 

Agriculture, Midwest, unfavorable economie 
conditions, causes of, 283. 

Agriculture in New Zealand, 377, 378. 

Agriculture, progress in the field of, 228. 

Agriculture, relation of electiicity to, 234, 239, 
240, 241. 

Agriculture, reproductive processes, 421, 422; 
influencing factors, 422, 423. 


AGRICULTURE, SoME Pouicres To- 
warp, Charles L. Stewart, 367-79. 

Agriculture, stages in, 271, 272; U. S. exhibits, 
272 


Agriculture, stages of development, 271, 272, 
273; some changes, 273, 274. 

AGRICULTURE SuRPLUs ControL, W. M. Jardine, 
450-3. 

Agriculture, technical control of, 231. 

Agriculture, three field system, 257. 

Agriculture, use of mechanical power, 239. 

American Capital, 352. 

American Cranberry Exchange, 432, 435; prob- 
lem of standardization, 432, 433. 

American Farm Bureau Association, 89. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 328, 325, 
326, $27, 328; objects of, 322; progress made in 
carrying out policies, $22. 

American Farm Bureau Feperation, Tue 
EssentTiats IN Farm Revier as VIEWED BY 
THE, Sam H. Thompson, 322-8. 

American Farm Situation, 352, 353; hope for 
relief, 352, 353; lower production costs, 353. 
American Farmer, A Foreicn Poxicy For, 
John G. Hervey, 352-7. “7 

American Farmer, future of, 207. “¢ 

American Farmstead mage 276. 


American Foreign Policy, 354, 355; relation to 
farm relief, 357. 

American Policy in the orient, 356, 357; relation 
to farm relief, 357. 


Americanization Work, 156. 

Animal Foodstuffs, changes in consumption, 
125-9; beef and veal, 125; mutton and lamb, 
125; pork and lard, 125; milk, 127; chicken and 

eggs, 127; summary, 127; recent changes, 129. 

Animal Husbandry, improvements in, 203; 
effects upon farmers and agricultural indus- 
tries, 204. 

App, Frank, The Industrialization of Agricul- 
ture, 228-34. 
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Australian Butter Stabilization Plan, 382; 


principle of, 382. 
Australian Dairy Control, 466, 467. Ss 
Australian Dairy Produce, price of, 466. 
Australian Dairy Produce Board, 

Agency, 467, 468; policy of, 468; transport 

service, 468; research, 468; insurance, 468; 

stabilization, 468 
AustraLIAN Propuce Export Boarp, 

OpeRATION OF THE, J. Russell King, 466-8. 
Australian Dairy Produce Export Control Act of 

1924, 466, 467, 468; charter of, 466, 467; 

powers of Board, 467; London Agency, 467, 


468. 
Australian Dairy Products, 467; prices, 467. 
Australian Exports? 468. 
Australian Wheat Pools Agency, 376. 
Automobile Industry, 298, 299; supply of ma- 
chinists, 298; method of manufacture, 298; 
flexibility of operation, 298. 
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Land?, 97-146. 

Bauperston, R. W., The Standardization Pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Codperatives of the 
United States, 425-38. 

Bean, L. H., Recent Trends in Real Farm In- 
come, 1-6. 

Beef and Veal Production per Head of Cattle, 109. 

Bennett, Hammonp, The Increased Cost 
of Erosion, 170-6. 

Birth Rate, 45; decrease in, 45. 

Buiack, Joun D., Plans for Raising Prices of 
Farm Products by Government Action, 380-90. 

Boorn, J. F., A Half Century of Cotperative 
Marketing in the United States and Canada, 
406-13. 

Bosz, R. E., Aid to German Agriculture, 361-6. 

Boyr.z, James E., Tariff Handicaps, 89-96. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Index of, 158. 

Butter, increased production, 107. 


California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 406, 407, 
412, 434, 436. 
Cobperative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 


ll Arruur, Some Essentials of a Farm 
Relief Plan, 318-21. 

Cattle Population, 214. 

Celotex Development, 268, 269. 

Central Commission for Rhine Navigation, 236; 
reports of, 286, 287. 

Propuctrion AND CONSUMPTION OF 
Our Farm Propucts anp THe TREND IN 
PoruLaTtion—Do We Need More Farm Land? 
O. E. Baker, 97-146. 


Cheese, standardization of, 487. 


Chemistry, benefit to farmer, 203. 
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Citrus Fruits, standardization of, 433, 434. 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, 435. 
Coiperative Associations, 406, 451, 452; large, 
408; membership, 406; extension of operations, 
409; trade names, 406; improved business 
practices, 409; improvement in 
410; improved financial standing, 410, 411. 
Codperative Creamery Movement in Minnesota, 
428, 429, 430. 
Coéperative Financing, improvement in, 410. i 
Coéperative Marketing Associations, 426. 2 
Cotperative Marketing, 407; progress of, 407; 
changed economic conditions, 408, 409; [ 
infancy of, 406; improved business practices, 
409; consideration of, 412. 
Coperative Marketing Companies, growth 
after war, 416. | ae 
Coéperative Marketing, 452; early history of, 
414, 415; economic possibilities, 435, 436. “aa 
Coéperative Markerinc THe UNITED 
Srates anp Canapa, A Hate Century or, 
J. F. Booth, 406-13. 
Cotperative Movement, 407, 411, 448; small 
associations, 407; large associations, 407;edu- — 
cational force, 411; assumes position of per- — 
manency, 412, 413. A 
Codperatives, present day trends, 417, 418. 
Corn Acreage—Western Corn Belt, 110. 
Corn Production—Western Corn Belt, 109, 111. 
Corn Situation, 212; reduction in acreage, 212; 
prices, 415. 
Cornstalk Products Company, 269. 
Cotton Area, 210; increase in, 210. 
Cotton, prices, 211; cost of production, 211. 
Cotton Yields Per Acre, 391. 
Cows, density of, 64; taxable, 59; census of, 
59, 60; milk cows, 60. 
Cranberry Industry, standardization of, 432. Pe 
Crop Acreage, 49; future increase of, 143,144. 
Crop and Commodity Price Hazard, 305. es 
Crop Contract, Pacific Coast, 305, 306, 307. are.’ 
Crop Farm Wastes, manufacturing progress, mee 
269, 270. 
om Feed Available for Meat and Milk Animals, — 


Crop Handling Methods, 197. 
Crop Immigrants, 202, Alfalfa, 202, Crimean 
wheat, 202, 203. ak 
Crop Insurance, Annals, January, 1925, 302. 
Crop Insurance Attitude, 310, 311. 
Crop Insurance, distribution of, Farm risk, 308. ei aa 
Crop Insurance, extent of, 302, 308. 4 
Crop Insurance, to obtain credit facilities, 303, _ 
304. 
Crop Insurance, Tar OuTLoox ror, G. Wright 
Hoffman, 302-11. 
Crop Land, idle, 106; future need of, 183, 184. 
Crop Production, 70, 266; elimination of waste, — 
266; utilization of by-products, 266; expense _ 
of, 199, 200; gross value of, 191. *~ 
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Crop Results for 1924, 193,19. 
Crop Statistics, 262. : 
Crop Surpluses, 391, 451. 

Crop Wastes, utilization of, 267, 268, 269. 
Crop Yields and Profits, 262, 265; results from 
usage of fertilizer, 262. 
Crops, 115, 117, 261, 395; commercial value of, 
261; costs, 395; shift in, 115, 117. 
Crops, increase in yield per acre, 117. 
Crops and Livestock, infested by disease and 
insects, 231. 
Crops, production costs, 395; gains and losses, 395. 
Cultivation, restriction of, 279. 
Czechoslovakia, activities of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, 358, 359. 
AGRICULTURAL Arp rn, An- 
tonin Prokes, 358-60. 
Czechoslovakia, parcelled large estates, 358. 
Czechoslovakian Ministry of Agriculture, ac- 
complishments of, 359, 360; future aims, 360; 
Legislative aid, 360. 
Dairy Cows, 247, 248; diseases, 247; tests, 247, 
248; elimination of low producers, 247%, 248; 
breeding, 248; increased production, 248. 
Dairy Farm, 245. 
Dairy Industry, 58, 245; bureau of, 247; future of, 
248, 249; tariff protection, 248. 
Dairy Industry in Massachusetts, 58, 66, 67; 
stimulations of, 68, 69. 
Damy Inpustry tae Untrep States, Ovr- 
LOOK ror Tue, A. F. Woods, 245-9. 
Dairy Production, Massachusetts, historical 
tendencies in, 59, 60, 61. 
Dairy Products, 50, 215, 246; per capita con- 
sumption of, 50; food and health value, 246 

Dairymen’s League, 406, 412. 

Danish Agricultural codperation, 428. 

Danish Agriculture, scheme of standardization, 

428; improvement of, 428. 

Danish Codperatives, 427, 428. 

Death Rate, 45; decrease in, 45. 

Denmark, cotperative butter creamery move- 
ment, 427. 

Denmark, Marketing of Butter, “Royal De- 


cree”, 436-8. 

Diversification of Agricultural Production, 221. 

DIVERSIFICATION Or AcricuLTuURE, ITs Luurra- 
TIONS AND Its Apvantaces, W. E. Grimes, 
216-21. 

— Capital needs for greater, 219, 


tien disastrous consequences, 217. 

Diversification, lowering costs by, 217, 218. 

Diversification of National Agricultural Pro- 
duction, 218, 219, 

Diversification of Production, 216. 

Diversification and Stabilization, 220. 

Diversification, incomes, 218. 
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Domestic Allotment Plans, 382; principle of, 
382; Spillman’s version, 382. 


Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, 
407. 

Economic SIGNIFICANCE OF COMMERICAL Fgp- 
Tue, J. G. Lipman, 257-65. 

Engineering Problems, river navigation, 292. 

Ensiow, H. R., Trends in Agricultural Exports, 
80-8. 

Equalization Fee, 403, 441; collection of, 403. 

Equalization Fee Plans, 320, 380; essential idea 
of, 380 

Erosion, control of, 174, 175; problem of, 175. 

Erosion, Tue Increasep Cost or, Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett, 170-6. 

Erosion, sheet, evils of, 171, 172. 

Erosion, soil, effects of, 174. 

EssEenTIALS IN Farm Rewier as VIEWED BY THE 
American Farm Bureau Feveration, Tue, 
Sam H. Thompson, 322-8. 

Excuse-Tax Export-Bounty Plan, 381; features 
of, 381, 382. 

Exports, agricultural, domestic, value of, 83. 

Export Boarp, OPERATION OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
Dairy Propuce, J. Russell King, 460-8. 

Export Debenture Plan, 381, 441; principle of, 
381. 

Export, demand for American meat products, 
future, 78. 

Export Prices, higher, 441. 

Export Products, 77; wheat situation, 77. 

Export Trade, Agricultural, 81, 82. 

Export Trape Propvucts, 
Recent Trenps ry, E. G. Montgomery, 77-9. 

Exports, 77, 78, 79; wheat, 77; meat products, 
78; poultry and dairy products, 79. 

Exports, agricultural, 331. ' 

Exports of Meat Products, 78. in 

Exports, Trenps H. R. 
Enslow, 80-8. 


Farm Abandonment, results of, 72. 

Farm Accounting System, necessity of, 323. 

Farm Acreage, 187. 

Farm Area, operated by owners, 21, 24; regional 
changes in, 21, 22; negro farmers, 24. 

Farm Bankruptcies, 165, 166, 318; number and 
location, 165, 166; increase in, 318. 

Farm Building Values, 29, 30. 

Farm Bureau, 325-328; community organiza- 
tions, 326; aim of program, 326, 327; effects, 
327; what it offers, 327, 328. 

Farm Bureau Tariff Study, 89. 

Farm Cash Income, 4; decline in purchasing 
power, 4, 5. 

Farm Commodities, transportation of, 325, 326. 

Farm Crops, 210, 213, 391, 392, 393, 419; trend in 
yield, 391, 392, 393; stability of average yield, 
392; major 210; minor groups, 213. 
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Farm Efficiency, increase in, 13, 14. 

Farm Employer, 198. 

Farm Families, study of, 313, 314. 

Farm to Farm Movements, 54, 55. 

Farm Gains and Losses, 395. 

Farm Income, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15; 
increasing the, 164, 167, 168, 402; effects of 
price changes on, 164; gross, 9; comparisons, 

11, 12; changes in, 1. 

Farm Income, Cash, purchasing power of, 3, 4. 

Farm Income Prostem, Tue, R. J. McFall, 
7-15. 

Farm Income, instability, 307. 

Farm Income, rates of return on capital, reward 
for labor, 2 

Farm Income, Recent Trenps tn Reat, L. H. 
Bean, 1-6. 

Farm Income Situation, facts in, 7. 

Farm Incomes, Tue Retation or ANNUAL 
Weatner to Ner, George M. 
Peterson, 391-401. 

Farm Incomes, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6; trends in, 2, 3; decline 
in, 5; comparison with other groups, 5, 6. 

Farm Incomes, 393, 439, 440; from wheat, 393; 
drain on, 439. 

Farm Labor, American, differences in efficiency, 
200. 

Farm Labor, causes of high costs of, 198. 

Farm Labor Costs, 198, 199, 200, 201; difficulties 
hindering a solution, 198, 199; aid in solving, 
199, 200, 201. 

Farm Lasor Costs, Revier From, Josiah C. 
Folsom, 196-201. 

Farm Labor, high cost of, 197; complaining 
farmers, 197; complaining farm hands, 197, 198. 

Farm Labor, 157, 167, 424; increased produc- 
tivity, 157; cost of, 167, 424. 

Farm Labor Problem, 196, 197. 

Farm Labor Troubles, economic causes of, 196, 
197. 

Farm Land, estimated values, 27, 28. 

Farm Land Values, influences in stabilization of, 
42. 

Farm Lanp VaLvues THE UNrTEp States 
From 1912 ro 1928, TreNps Karl Scholz, 
27-43. 

Farm Lands, abandoned for timber growing, 75. 

Farm Lands, 28, 29, 73, 277, 278; changes in 
acreage, 29; cultivated expansion in, 28, 29; 
protection of, 277, 278; taxes on, 73. 

Farm Lands, European, 277, 278; products, 278. 

Farm Lands, immigration to, 152, 153; gains, 
152, 153; problems, 153, 154. hae 

Farm Loan Bank, 440. sia 

Farm Loans, short-term, 439. ee 

Farm Machinery, relation between all crops and 
(chart), 243. 

Farm Migration, 52, 53; reasons for changing 
53; births and deaths, 54. 


Farm Mortgages, 439; interest rates, 10. 

Farm Output, 210. 

Farm Owners, 20, 24, 25; mortgage initia 
ness, 25. 

Farm Ownersuip, Toe TRenp in THE, L. Cc. 
Gray, 20-6. 

Farm Policy, National, necessity of, 325,326. — 

Farm Population and Agricultural Production, = __ 
228. 

Farm Population, 46, 47, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55; 
migration of, 52, 53; births and deaths, 54. 

Farm Population, decline in, 188, 189; reasons 
for decline, 189. 

Farm Practices, improvement of, 250; appliance — “ee 
of, 250. ae 

Farm Prices, 12, 13, 14. . 5 

Farm Prices anp THe McNary-Havoen Bru, 
SraBiLizaTion or, H. A. Wallace, 402-5. 

Farm Problems, 162; future, 404, 405. ere 

Farm Product Price Plans, 381, 389; general” rh” 
aspects of, 389, 390. An 

Farm Product Prices, 380; comparison of plans, “ag 
384, 385, 386, $87, 388, 389. ete 

Farm Products, 406, 407; assembling of, 407; yi 
value of, 406; codperative marketing, 325, 326. 

Farm Products, consumption of by domestic | My 
markets, 441. 

Farm Products, 14, 319, 320; demagd for, 14; eS 
exportable surpluses of, 320; purchasing power ee 
of, 319. 

Farm Products, domestic market for, 442. La 

Farm Products, economic utilization of, 266,267. 

Farm Propucts sy GoverNMENT ACTION, 
Puans ror Rarsine Prices, John D. Black, __ 
380-90. 

Farm Propucrs 1x Inpustry, George M. 
Rommel, 266-70. 

Farm Products, per capita consumption, 50 

Farm Products, prices of, $41; importance of 
market information, 341. fk 

Farm Products, production and consumption, : 
443, 444. 

Farm Products, 17, 18; purchasing power of, 18; _ 
exchange value, 17. 

Farm Propvuctrs, Tae Recent TREND IN THE bie 
Purcnasine Power or, A. B. Genung, 16-9. 

Farm Products, results of Tariff on, 90, 91. 

Farm Products, standardization of, 419, 420, — 
421, 422, 423; kinds of standardization, 423, 
424. 

Farm Propucts AND THE TREND IN 
CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
or Our, O. E. Baker, 97-146. 

Farm Production, large scale, 238; cost of, 10, 11; 
cash income from 8, 9. f 

Farm Production, density of, 68, 64, 65, 66. % 

Farm Production and Power Used, The Relation 
Between (chart), 241, 242. pe 

Farm Property, changes in the value of, 165; 

tax burden on, 312. 
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ing policy, 445; transportation, 445. 

Farm Real Estate Business, 312. 

Farm Real Estate, per cent of value of, 20. 

Farm Real Estate Values, changes in, 37; index 
of, 30. 

Farm Real Estate Values in the New England 
States, 30, 32, 38, 34; Middle Atlantic States, 

ss S#, 35, 36; Southern States, 36, 37, 38; East 

a _ West North Central States, 38; Mid- 
Western States, 38, 39; Mountain States, 40; 
Pacific Coast States, 40, 41. 

Farm Relief, 50, 80, 266, 449; effects of popu- 
lation change, 50. 

Farm Relief, bases for plans, 318. 

Farm Relief, classes, 439. 

Farm Relief, higher export prices, 440, 441. 

Farm Reurer, Livestock Prices Brine, S. W. 
Russell, 222-7. 

Farm Rewier A PERMANENT AGRICULTURE, 
R. G. Tugwell, 271-82. 

Farm Rewier Pian, Some Essenriats OF A, 
Arthur Capper, 318-21. 

Farm Relief Program, 318, 319, 321, 341; essen- 
tials, 318, 319. 

Farm Relief, Relation to St. Lawrence Water- 
way, 295. 

Farm Rewier as Viewep sy THE AMERICAN 
Farm Bureau Feperation, Tue Essentiats 
in, Sam H. Thompson, 322-8. 

Farm Suppty, Tae Neep ror CONTROL OF THE, 
J. S. Lawrence, 158-69. 

Farm Surplus, 441; exporting of, 441. tpl 

Parm Surveys, 312. 

Farm Taxation, equalization of, 326. 

Farm Taxes, 313; unequal burdens, 313. 

Farm Tenancy, 26. 

Farm Tenure, trend in, 20, 21. , 

Farm Wastes, industrial use for, 206. Bc 

Farmer, American, future of, 207. : 

Farmer, cause of discontent, 168,169. 

Farmer Movement, last century, 415. 

Farmer, Scrence anv THE, F. D. Farrell, 202-9. 

Farmer's Difficulties, 167, 168. 

Farmers’ Earnings, 198. 

Farmers Field of Exchange, 18; disadvantage, 
18; taxes and interest, 18. 

Farmers’ Income, 11, 190, 191; net, 11; cash 
income from sales, 191; return on capital 
owned, 191. 

Farmer's Income, OF Prices 
AND THE, J. S. Lawrence, 158-69. 

Farmers, incoming, distance moved, 55. 

Farmers, Indexes on Prices Paid by, 3. 


Farmers, individuality of, 412, 413. 

Farmers’ Loan Fund, 451. 

Farmers, money and credit, 439,440. 

Farmers, moving periods, 55, 56; number during 
crop-year, 56. 

Farmers, prices he pays, 166, 167. 


Farm 415, 445; ack of, 415; 


Farmer's Problems, individual 
325. 

Farmers’ Problems and the Tariff, 443, 444. 

Farmer's Prositems, Marker Inrormation 
AND THE, F. F. Linninger, 341-51. 

Farmer’s Protection, $19. 

Farmer’s Social Welfare, science and the, 206, 
207. 

Farmer's Tax Problem, 313, 314, 315; support of 
schools, 314, 315; state and federal aid, 314, 
$15. 

Farming, evolution of, 271, 272; cost of produe- 
tion, 274, 275; revision, 275. 

Farming Industry, the need for bargaining power, 
323 


Farming, knowledge and power of large scale, 
231, 232. 

Farming as Possible Commercial Enterprise, 282. 

Farming Problems, 261. ; 

Farming, shift of, 213. 

Farms, changes in ownership, 56, 57. 

Farms, decline in number of, 187. 

Farms, future control of, 275, 276; future pro- 
duction, 276, 277. 

Farms, increase in number of tractors, 100, 101. 

Farms, MOVEMENTS TO AND FROM, Charles L. 
Stewart, 51-7. 

Farms, tenant operated, 23, 24; operating in- 
come, 8. 

Farret, F. D., Science and the Farmer, 202-9. 

Federal Farm Board, 210, 215, 403, 448; person- 
nel, 448; duties, 448. 

Federal Farm Board, a bill to establish, 450- 
3; powers, 450; advisory councils, 450; fune- 
tions of, 450, 451; loan fund, 451. 

Federal Farm Board Bill, 448, 450; principal 
features of, 448; loan fund, 448; handling sur- 
— 448; provisions of, 449; objectives of, 


Farm Boarp Bus, Tue Penpine, 
Charles L. McNary, 448-9. 

Feperat Farm Boarp Can Do, Wuart a, A 
Basis ror A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL Po icy, 
Clyde L. King, 439-47. 

Federal irrigation projects, crop production, 180. 

Federal Land Acts, 177. 

Federal Market Board, 444-7; what it can do, 
444, 445, 446; policy essentials, 445. 

Federal Reclamation, extension of, 180; common 
fallacies, 181, 182, 

Federal Reclamation Fund, 182. 

Federal Reclamation Policy, 180. 

Federal Reserve Board, 150. 

Feed Utilization, Western Corn Belt, increase in 
efficiency, 111. 

Fertilizer Analysis, 260. 

Fertilizer, commerical, 259, 260, 261, 265; 
manufacture of, 259; adaption to needs, 260; 
consumption of, 265; distribution and use of, 

ie 261, 265; investments in, 265 
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Fertilizer Experiments, 261. saa 

Fertilizer Industry in the United States, 260; 
source of raw materials, 260. 

Fertilizer Materials, 258; introduction of Guano, 
258. 

Fertilizer Practices, 261. 

06, Fertilizer Tonnage by States, 263. 

Fertilizers, early use of, 257, 258; recent changes, 

258. 

hey Fertiuizers, Tue Economic SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CommerctaL, J. G. Lipman, 257-65. 

Fertilizers, farm expenditures by states, 264. 

Fertilizers, present-day source of materials, 259. 

Fertilizers, relation to unit costs of crops, 262, 
265; investments in, 265. 

Field Terraces, 175; results of, 175, 176; need for, 
176. 

2 Flood Control, 173. 

j Forsom, Josian C., Relief from Farm Labor 
Costs, 196-201. 

Food Supply, 49, 50; effects of war, 49, 50; 
future, 49, 50. 

Foreien Poxicy ror THE AMERICAN Farmer, A, 
John G. Hervey, 352-7. 

Forest Culture, methods of, 74. 

Forest Policy, 75, 76. 

Forest Products, demand for, 76. 

Forest Tax Laws, 75. 

Foresty AND THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS, 
Raphael Zon, 70-6. 

Forests, National, 75. 

France, inland transportation, 287. 

Freight Rates, early history, 147; increases in, 
283 


Freight Rates, effects on agriculture, 147, 148. 

Freight Rates, Farmers’ Attitude Toward, Me, 
150; increase necessary, 150. 

Freight Rates, high, burden of, 148, 149. a 

Freight Rates, index numbers of, 147. fine 

Formiry or Furrser Devetorment or 
GaTIon Prosects, Tue, Frank P. Willits, 186- 
95. 


Gapriet, Harry, Transportation Rates and 
Facilities, 147-50. 

GeneraL Property Tax as A Factor IN THE 
UnsaTIsFAcTORY AGRICULTURAL SITUATION, 
Tue, F. P. Weaver, 312-7. 

Genune, A. B., The Recent Trend in Purchasing 
Power of Farm Products, 16-9. 

German Agricultural Production, 364; promotion 
of, 364; measures for improvement of, 364. 

German Acricutture, Am To, R. E. Bose, 
361-6. 

German Agriculture, 361, 362; collapse of activ- 
ity, 361, 362; government aid, 362; unfavor- 
able market conditions, 363; obstacles, 363. 

German Agricultural Crisis, 361. 

German Agriculture, “~ fluctuations, 365; 

agricultural products, 365 products, 


Principles Applied to Agriculture, 229. _ 


Insurance provisions, 


365; methods adopted for price regulation, 
365, 366. 
German Jmport Certificate Plan, 381. 
German Tariff and Drawback System, $71. 
Gray, L. C., The Trend in Farm Ownership, _ 
20-6. 
Grimes, W. E., Diversification of Agriculture— 
Its Limitations and Its Advantages, 216-21. | 


Century or Codperative MARKETING 
THE Untrep States anp Canapa, A.J. F. 
Booth, 406-13. 

Hay Situation, 212, 213. ~ aa 

Hervey, Joun G., A Foreign Policy for the i 
American Farmer, 352-7. 3 

Hrssarp, B. H., Recent Trends in Cotperative 
Marketing, 414-8. 

Hoch-Smith Resolution, 325. 

Horrman, G. Wricut, The Outlook for Crop 
Insurance, 302-11. 

Homestead Act, 71, 154; requirements of, 154. 


Immigrants, cultural adjustment, 156. 

Immigration to Farm Lands, gains secured, 152, 
158; problems, 153, 154. 

Immigration, free, 152; interests in, 151, 152; 
economic reasons for, 151. 

Immigration, a national economy, 156, 157. 

Immicration, Tue Pusiic Lanps anp, Donald 
Young and W. Wallace Weaver, 151-7. 

Immigration Policies, 154, 155, 156. 

Imports, Agricultural, 83, $31. 

Increasep Cost or Erosion, Tue, 
Hammond Bennett, 170-6. 

Industrial Agriculture, influence to the rural 
population, 232, 233. 

Industrial Agriculture, management, power 
knowledge, 229, 230. 
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Industrial Training, 298, 299. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF AGRICULTURE, THE, 
Frank App, 228-34. 

Industries, changes in location, 296. 

Industries, migration of, 299; power of influence 
in location, 299; influencing factors, 300, 301; 
changes in location, 301. 

Inpustries THE Untrep States, Recent 
Migrations or, Richard H. Lansburgh, 206-_ 
801. 

Inpustry, Farm Propucts in, George M. 
Rommel, 266-70. 

Industry, location, 296; transportation of raw hi 
materials, 296, 297; competitive conditions, — 
297; hand-to-mouth buying, 297; 
new plants, 298. 

Inland Waterway Transportation in Germany, — 
Traffic of Hamburg, 287, 288. 

Inland Waterways Corporation, 285. 

Institute of Coperation, 425, 428, 429. 
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Insurance Covering Current Expenses, 305. 

Insurance ing the Hazard of a Market 
Decline in Price, 309. 

Insurance Covering Price Hazard, 309, 310. 

Insurance on Grain and Cotton, 305. 

Insurance, handled through codperative associa- 
tions, 303. 

Insurance, stabilization of income, 307, 308. 

International Economic Conference in Geneva, 
May, 1927, 367; final reports, 367; conclusions 
reached, 368. 

Inter-State Commerce Commission, guiding 
principle, 149, 150. 

Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia, 430, 435; quality standardization, 
430, 431; quality control department, 432. 

Irrigable Area, extent of utilization, 194. 

Irrigated Area, importance of, 177; crops grown, 
177, 178. 

Irrigation, arguments for expansion of, 194; 
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Rapro_ began its de- 
velopment as a medium through which 
communication might be carried on 
with ships at sea. As a means of 
communication it has steadily in- 
creased in scope and importance. It 
was not until broadcasting, initially 
a by-product, appeared upon the scene, 
however, that public interest became 
manifest. The phenomenal growth 
of the radio industry since that date 
is almost without parallel. Public 
interest, at first almost wholly con- 
fined to broadcasting, is at the present 
time being intrigued by the possibilities 
of television and the discussion of the 
allocation of short wave channels. 
An increasing interest in the huge field 
outside the broadcast band is becoming 
apparent. 

In the present volume a group of 
experts have attempted to portray 
in non-technical language a picture of 
the entire field of radio. As a back- 
ground for the presentation, the de- 
velopment of radio from the laboratory 
to the broadcasting station is outlined 
and the more modern uses, such as 
television, trans-oceanic telephony, tel- 
ephotography, etc., indicated. Then, 
preceding a study of the situation in 
the United States, a survey of the ex- 
tent to which radio has come into use 
over the world is given. The services 
of the amateur, honored in radio 
circles but unsung by the public, are 
recounted by one of the most prominent 
of their number. 

The unforeseen expansion of broad- 
casting presented a number of legal 
and administrative problems. Before 
Congress took definite action, chaos 
threatened if, indeed, it did not prevail. 
The legal situation prior to the enact- 


ment of a comprehensive statute is 


tae 
; 


explained ene an ‘expert in legislation, 
who also analyzes the Radio Act of 
1927. That act put a heavy burden 
upon the Radio Commission which it 
created. How the burden was dis- 
charged by the Commission is told 
by a member of that body. 

One division of the Supplement is 
devoted to a discussion of the more 
important services performed by radio, 
Other services might have been in- 
cluded, but it is believed that those con- 
sidered will serve to increase the ap- 
preciation of the benefits of the radio 
art. 

The wide diffusion of radio waves 
introduces international complications 
as well as possibilities of greater in- 
ternational understanding. The regu- 
lation to which radio has been sub- 
jected in its international aspects and 
the part it has taken or may take in 
war, are pointed out. In the final 
article, the extremely important matter 
of the nationality of the control of 
existing international radio communi- 
cation facilities—the more important 
because of the recent merger of British 
radio and cable companies to insure 
British dominance of the international 
electrical communication field—is pre- 
sented. 

That a single volume could tell the 
entire story of radio is not to be ex- 
pected. Many volumes could be de- 
voted to single phases treated in the 
present one, and others could be drawn 
from aspects necessarily omitted. It 
is hoped, however, that the accom- 
panying articles will present a com- 
prehensive view of the field of radio. 
If they do, the purpose of the volume 
will have been accomplished. 

Irvin STEWART, 
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The Development of Radio 


By Laurens E. 
Member, Engineering Staff, American Telephone and Telegraph Company; Secretary of the 


American delegation to the International Radiotelegraph Conference of 1927 a1 


ADIO as we know it today is not 
the invention of any one person 
or of any small number of persons. It 
is rather the accumulation of the re- 
sults of the experiments, thoughts and 
practices of a large number of individu- 
als, each stimulated to make his con- 
tribution to a sum total of knowledge. 
Radio communication has evolved 
from beginnings embedded in the pur- 
est of mathematical and physical 
sciences to one of the most far-reaching 
and sociologically significant of modern 
industrial activities. It has become a 
means of communication which is em- 
ployed for almost every conceivable 
purpose from the business affairs of the 
financier to the amusement of children. 
As an industry it now gives employ- 
ment in the United States alone to, 
about 200,000 persons, and as a service} 
it counts among its direct daily benefi-' 
ciaries perhaps a third of our popula- 
tion. 
Tue Beerynine or Rapio 
Throughout the early and middle 
portions of the nineteenth century, 
workers in physics (then called natural 
philosophy) were learning some of the 
fundamental facts regarding the be- 
havior of electric currents. Among 
these workers were some whom we 
now recognize as the outstanding 
physicists of their time, including such 
men as Ampere, Volta and 
The fundamental work of these men 
led Clerk Maxwell, an English mathe- | 
matician, in 1873, to the conclusion } 
that high-frequency alternating cur- 
rents, flowing in in a circuit, would give 


rise to electric waves in the sur- 
rounding space. Maxwell’s conclu- 
sion was based on an exact mathe- 
matical analysis which enabled him to 
predict the velocity of travel of the 
waves, as well. 

These waves are the waves now used 
in radio communication and their ex- 
istence was first experimentally de- 
tected by a German physicist, Heinrich 
Hertz, in 1887. 

While most of the scientific effort 
before this time had been expended in 
the field of astronomy, this period wit- 
nessed a turning toward the study of 
electrical phenomena. The knowledge 
of laws of electricity, in conjunction 
with the fundamental laws of mechan- 
ics learned by the astronomers, has 
had a tremendous influence on the 
industrial history of the world since 
that time. Radio is but one of the 
examples of the complementary relation 
between mathematical and experimen- 
tal effort in furthering human progress, 

The contrast between these early 
beginnings and the present uses of the 
art is indeed tremendous. Hardly 
would Maxwell have believed that his 
mathematical theory would be used in 
the determination of the strength of 
signals to be expected at a particular 
distance from a broadcasting station 
of a given power. How difficult it 
would have been for Hertz to conceive 
of the use of the complicated electrical 
apparatus for the quantitative measure- 
ment of radio field intensities, his own — 


equipment having been little more than — 3 


a ring of wire broken by a gap at which | = : 
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Lone Distance Rapio 

Perhaps the most important step, 
from the experimental use of high- 
frequency electric currents to the 
practical employment of these methods 
in long distance radio communication, 
was the adoption of a ground connec- 
tion, thus making use of the earth as 
one portion of the transmission circuit. 
This was done by Marconi and others 
a few years before the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

At about that time, also, a device 
was developed which would detect 
the presence, in a receiving circuit, of 
high-frequency currents far too weak 
to produce a spark. This was the 
“coherer” devised by Branly, which 
consisted of fine metal filings loosely 
packed in a small glass tube. From 
that time on extended studies were 
made by many workers in an effort to 
develop a more sensitive receiving or 
“detecting” device. Among the de- 
vices subsequently developed were the 
various types of magnetic, electrolytic 
and crystal detectors. 

Many people have the mistaken im- 
pression that the word “wireless’’ re- 
fers to telegraphic communication and 
that the word “radio” refers to tele- 
phone communication and in particu- 
_ lar the broadcasting of voice and music 
as we have it today. In reality these 
_ two terms are interchangeable, neither 
one being exclusive of the other. The 
use of the term “radio” is becoming 
more general since it is more descrip- 
tive of what actually takes place in the 
radiation of electric waves from a trans- 
mitting antenna. 


PrincipaL STEPs IN THE TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF Rapio 


In the early days of radio, some- 
thing over 50 years ago, the laboratory 


resenrch efforts were 
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with the study of other natural phe- 
nomena, and experiments with high- 
frequency spark discharges were used 
as a means for confirming the validity 
of the electromagnetic theory of light. 
Even up to the present time, radio has 
maintained its community of interest 
with other physical sciences, for knowl- 
edge of radio transmission bids fair 
to be one of the most useful means of 
studying the nature of that part of the 
atmosphere which is beyond the reach 
of airplanes, balloons or kites. 

The earliest technical methods em- 
ployed in radio transmission were, 
naturally, relatively crude, the waves 
being sent out from a circuit in which a 
spark discharge was produced. The 
irregular and highly damped nature of 
these sparks resulted in the production 
of a relatively extreme amount of in- 
terference from a given trans:uission, 
and efforts were early made to mini- 
mize this undesired effect. The re- 
moval from the antenna of the effect 
of the spark after its initial occurrence 
was one of the means taken to reduce 
this interference. The comparative 
youth of radio is evidenced by the fact 
that a large number of radio stations, 
particularly in the marine service, still 
exist in which the earliest types of 
commercial equipment are employed. 

The use of the electric arc as a 
means for converting direct current 
into high-frequency alternating cur- 
rent, developed in 1902, was a notable 
step toward the generation of radio 
waves which are much less productive 
of interference. Most of the high- 
power radio stations engaged in trans- 
oceanic communication, up to about 
1915, employed this type of trans- 
mitter, and a number of arc stations 
are still in use. 

By about 1915 improvements had 
been made in rotating electrical gener- 
ators which made possible their adap- 
tation, with suitable rather radical 
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changes in design, to the production of 
currents of much higher frequencies 
than had previously been developed 
from such machines. These high- 
frequency alternators, built to handle 
power of a few hundred kilowatts, 
contributed a reliability which, for 10 
years or more, has made them the 
backbone of the long wave circuits 
forming the basis of the existing inter- 
continental radiotelegraph networks. 

Up until about 1915, the receiving 
devices employed were comparatively 
simple and crude in the light of the per- 
formance of present-day vacuum-tube 
detectors and amplifiers. 


Vacuum TuBE 


The vacuum tube, having its be- 
ginning in the discoveries of Edison, 
Fleming, and DeForest, served first 
to provide a sensitive and reliable 
detector, and second to provide a 
satisfactory and easily controllable 
transmitting mechanism. Edison dis- 
covered the effect of the emission of 
electrons from a heated filament. 
Fleming, by inserting a plate with a 
heated filament in an evacuated glass 
tube, produced a vacuum-tube rectifier 
or detector for high-frequency alter- 
nating currents. DeForest inserted a 
third electrode, the grid, and thus pro- 
duced a tube which serves also as an 
amplifier or as a generator of alternat- 
ing current. 

The use of the vacuum tube as a 
very powerful amplifier has made it 
possible to receive signals far weaker 
than those previously required. This 
advantage is accompanied, however, by 
a corresponding amplification of the 
noise associated with natural electrical 
disturbances or “static” and has thus 
put a greater emphasis on the problem 
of separating the desired signal from 
the undesired signals or effects. 

The vacuum tube, first a small de- 
vice employed for simply detecting the 
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presence of radio waves, has taken on 
many forms and is used for detection, 
amplification, modulation and genera- 
tion. The sizes in commercial usenow 
range from those which will handle only 
a few thousandths of a watt tocom- 
paratively large water-cooled 
which will handle power of 20,000 
wattsormore. Larger tubes have been 
made experimentally. 

Relieved from the necessity of indef- 
initely increasing power at the trans-— 
mitter, stimulated also by the increas- 
ing congestion in the portion of the 
radio frequency or wave-length range = 
which had previously been usefully 
employed, and given a tool, the vac-  —/ 
uum-tube detector and amplifier, by 
means of which quantitative measure- _ 
ments of radio transmission were made 
possible, workers in radio soon began to 
explore the region of higher frequencies _ 
or shorter waves. This region, while _ 


to about 1920, is, strangely enough, the __ 
very range in which the early experi- 
ments of Hertz and others were con- 


ducted. 
Frevp ror IMpROVEMENT 
The most fruitful field for i nnenioas 
ment at the present time is now recog- __ 
nized as in the ether itself, or, more _ 
concretely, in the design of the antennas 
which are used for getting the energy 
into and out of the ether. The im-— 
provements, which have already been _ 
made in this feature in the establish- 
ment of certain important radio com- __ 
munication systems, have been so — 
great as to correspond in effect to a 
hypothetical increase in the power of | 
the transmitter amounting to 20,000 
times. 
Every radio transmission occupies a — 
band of finite width in the frequency _ 
or wave length spectrum. From the 
time, only 15 or 20 yearsago, whenthe _ 
principal need was to enable i: to 
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make contact and practically all sta- 
tions were required to operate on one 
wave length—600 meters in the marine 
radio service—the number of stations 
operating simultaneously has so in- 
creased that radio engineers are greatly 
concerned because of the limitations 
which are involved in the range of the 
useful frequency space available. In 
spite of the fact that there are perhaps 
$,000 channels available in the fre- 
quency range now employed for radio 
communication, it has become neces- 
sary to allot portions of this range to 
various services by international agree- 
ment. 

The fullest use of this crowded trans- 
mission medium requires the greatest 
possible constancy in the operating 
frequencies of radio transmitting sta- 
tions. Perhaps there has been no 
single contribution to this important 
problem so effective as the develop- 
ment of the piezo-electric crystal for use 
at radio frequencies. Thus a minute 
slab cut from a quartz crystal has, 
since about 1925, become an essential 
part of most modern radio transmitters. 

Those who are working in other fields 
of science, such as geophysics and 
meteorology, are finding radio methods 
and the results of measurements of 
radio transmission to be very useful in 
their efforts to learn more of the consti- 
tution of rock strata beneath the 
earth’s surface and of the electrical 
characteristics of the upper atmos- 
phere. Measuring devices, amplifiers 
and other instruments, whose develop- 
ment has been stimulated through 
their wide application in radio re- 
search, are proving valuable tools in 
the search for information in widely 
scattered fields ranging from biology to 
astronomy. 


EvoLurTion or Pusuic INTEREST 
Interest in the early experiments 
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almost entirely of a scientific nature, 
The questions asked were: How are 
the waves radiated and transmitted? 
How do they affect the coherer or other 
receiving device? and, How can labora- 
tory apparatus be arranged to “tune 
in” one wave and “tune out” another? 
The question was not: How can these 
phenomena be applied to certain 
practical uses? 

This scientific interest in the mechan- 
ism of radio communication has never 
diminished, and even though later 
developments have made possible the 
wide application of radio to everyday 
affairs the scientist does not lack for 
problems—notably those of the trans- 
mission of radio waves through space— 
whose answers are still unknown, 
Fortunately, however, the present 
ability to make quantitative measure- 
ments both of high-frequency currents 
in radio circuits and of the intensity of 
radio waves received at any point, is 
now making the knowledge of these 
phenomena much more complete and is 
enabling workers in this field to draw 
conclusions and make estimates of 
probable performance in a way which 
was previously entirely impossible. 
This means that radio communication 
is now on an engineering basis and has 
p far from the empirical 
status of little more than a decade ago. 

The first practical application of 
radio was for communication between 
ships and from ship-to-shore, and the 
public interest is still stimulated by 
every event which emphasizes the re- 
lation of radio to the safety of life at 
sea. From the time of the collision 
between the Republic and the Florida 
in 1909, to the loss of the Vestris in 
1928, radio has played its part in bring- 
ing aid to those who would otherwise 
have been lost. The Titanic disaster 
served as the principal stimulus to the 
first international conference at which 
specific rules were set forth for the 
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equipment of vessels with radio as a 
safety device. To the satisfaction of 
all those who are working in radio, it 
may be truly said that with very few 
exceptions the radio operators on 
vessels in distress have shown their 
right to be listed among the heroes of 
the sea. 

In 1910 only about 1,500 merchant 
vessels in the entire world were 
equipped with radio; the shore stations 
for communication with these ships 
numbered only a few hundred. By 
1928, the number of ships equipped 
with radio had increased to over 
12,000 and the number of shore sta- 
tions to over 1,500, the latter being 
found in all parts of the world. 

The formal recognition of the useful- 
ness of radio as an agency of commerce 
is indicated by the succession of legal 
enactments of which it is the subject. 
The first general International Radio 
Treaty was signed in 1906. It was re- 
vised at a conference in 1912. It re- 
lated almost exclusively to the use of 
radio on shipboard, primarily for in- 
suring the safety of life and property at 
sea. The principal countries of the 
world have enacted national laws for 
the regulation of the use of radio on 

_ shipboard, the first general legislation 
on this subject in the United States 
having been the Ship Act of 1910 fol- 
lowed by the Radio Act of 1912. The 
most recent revision of the Interna- 
tional Radio Convention and Regula- 
tions, signed at Washington in 1927, is 
still occupied to a major extent with 
provisions relating to the mobile radio 
service and an International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea, to be held 
in 1929, will have as one of its impor- 
tant problems the modernizing of the 
regulations which specify the classes of 
vessels upon which radio equipment 
shall be required. 

The comparative ease with which 
radio transmitting receiving 
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apparatus can be constructed and the 
freedom from restrictions on its use in 
the United States and in some other 
countries have resulted in the wide- 
spread employment of radio as a means 
of amateur communication between 
individuals. While radio amateurs 
have, in the past, been required to op- 
erate on wave lengths or in frequency 
bands not considered the best for — 
practical or commercial radio com x 
munication, they have become noted aq 
for their energy in taking this limita- = 
tion as a challenge to do pioneer work. _ # : 
As a result the amateurs have been ina — <= 
large measure responsible for focusing —_ 
attention on the usefulness of the 
short-wave range which had previ- 
ously been considered as waste terri- __ 
tory. The number of licensed amateur 
radio transmitting stations in the © 
United States has increased from 1,200 
in 1913 to 17,000 in 1928. 
The personal contacts developed 
through amateur communication, at _ 
first between persons in neighboring 
cities, later by those in widely 
rated parts of the country, and now be- | 
tween amateurs living on different con-— 
tinents, are playing a part in the social . 
evolution of the world which, while in- — 
tangible, may be extremely effective. 


BustIness AND COMMERCIAL 


The business and commercial uses of 
radio are more prosaic but, neverthe- __ 
less, are extremely important. Trans- __ 
oceanic radiotelegraph communication 
over long distances between fixed 
points had its beginning in 1901, when — 
the letter “S” was successfully trans- 
mitted from the station at Poldhu, 
Ireland, and received at St. John’s in 
Newfoundland. From this simple be- 


ginning, a little over 25 years ago, 
there has developed a world-wide net- — 
work of long-distance radiotelegraph 
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In 1904 : radiotelegraph news service 
to ships was begun by which it be- 
came possible to publish daily news- 
papers on transatlantic liners. 

During the World War excellent use 
was made of a number of transoceanic 
radio circuits which then existed sup- 
plementary to the cables. The mili- 
tary needs stimulated the development 
of portable equipment for field use, 
as well as equipment for use on 
aircraft and submarines. Stimulus 
was given also to the development 
of radiotelephony, particularly with 
low-power sets for short-distance 
communication. 

The extent to which modern business 
will find it useful to employ the methods 
which have been developed for trans- 
mitting a facsimile or picture of the 
message, diagram or other material 
offered for transmission can only be 
foreshadowed at the present time. 

The culmination of the accomplish- 
ments of radio, so far as the present 
popular interest is concerned, is in 
broadcasting. The programs, cover- 
ing the range of music, dramatic and 
other literature, amusement features, 
and market and other news services, 
form a contribution of the most far- 
reaching nature to the solidarity of the 
people served by a given broadcasting 
system. 

While there were a number of earlier 
tests of radiotelephone transmission of 
music and speech, it was not until 1921 
that a broadcasting station in the 
United States began the transmission 
of regular scheduled programs intended 
for reception by the general public. 
The subsequent seven years have seen 


the springing up of some 700 broad- | 


casting stations in the United States 
and have seen the establishment of 
broadcasting service in many other 
countries, first in Europe and later in 
other parts of the world. The supple- 
mentary use of short waves for broad- 
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casting is developing a world-wide in- 
terest in the reception of programs from 
distant parts of the earth. 

One of the outstanding applications 
to which radiotelephony has been put 
during the past few years is the estab- 
lishment of commercial telephone cir- 
cuits, connecting the telephone sys- 
tems of North America and Europe so 
that two individuals whose telephones 
are connected to these systems may 
converse with one another as in the 
case of an ordinary long distance call. 
Additional circuits under development 
or in experimental operation will, un- 
doubtedly, during the next few years, 
serve to establish telephone connec- 
tions between all of the important con- 
iinental areas of the earth. , 

Another important use of radiotel- 
ephony is for communication with air- 
craft. On account of the speed of 
travel of aircraft and the importance 
of communicating with the pilot him- 
self, it seems probable that telephony 
will be largely used for the transmis- 
sion of weather information and flying 
instructions from ground to plane. 

The perfection of radio technique 
and the development of equipment for 
its principal applications have made 
possible the use of radio for still other 
purposes. Among these may be men- 
tioned the transmission of radio signals 
for the determination of differences in 
longitude, the use of radio as an aid in 
geophysical explorations, its use for 
communication with railroad trains 
and other moving objects, and its use 
as an emergency means of communica- 
tion as an auxiliary to ordinary wire 
communication systems. 

What the future will bring forth as 
to television, no one can, at this time, 
predict with certainty. It is funda- 
mentally true, however, that in addi- 
tion to some apparatus complications, 

a much wider frequency band is neces- 
sary to secure results which are pleasing 
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to the « eye than is required for satis- 
factory sound transmission. 

As a consequence of the popular 
wonder at the accomplishments of 
radio there is a tendency on the part of 
some to make predictions that radio 
can be used for the most fantastic and 
unreasonable things, at least, they are 
unreasonable from the standpoint of 
present engineering knowledge. But 
when so much has been done, it does 
not seem unreasonable to expect that 
there will be some measure of advance 
from its present state of development. 
It seems to be axiomatic, however, that 
the increasing congestion in the use of 
frequency space will bring about cor- 
respondingly increased limitations on 
those radio services in which there is, 
comparatively, a smaller public con- 
cern or which can be carried on by 
other means. 


Tue GRowING INTERRELATION- 
sHiP OF Rap1io AND WIRE 
COMMUNICATION 


To an increasing extent, particu- 
larly where the ordinary commercial 
communication services are con- 
cerned, a given member of the public 
dees not care so much whether his 
messages are sent by radio or wires as 
he does for a rapid and effective serv- 
ice. In the case of broadcast programs 
having a nation-wide Coverage, the 
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speech or music originating at a given Bet. 
point is transmitted by wire to the 
several broadcasting stations, where it —__ 
travels by radio to numberless receiving 
sets. Part of the international tele-— 
graph business of the world consists of 
messages which travel part of the way _ 
by wire and part by radio. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the messages 
originating on ships are transmitted to 
land by radio and are then carried 
to their final destinations over wire __ 
circuits. In the further progress of 
the development of communication 
each medium of transmission may 
be expected to be used primarily — 
for those purposes for which it is best __ 
Radio employs throughout the world | 
a common transmission medium which © 
is subject to vagaries and irregularities —__ 
not within the control of man. Asa 
result, radio has some inherent limita- —__ 
tions to offset in part its advantages of 
broadcast transmission and its ability 
to span great stretches of water orto 
reach mobile objects. Much hasbeen 
learned of the usefulness of radio and 
also of its limitations. Its economics 
are being better ascertained, and 
knowledge of all of these aspects is es- 
sential in order to determine where 
radio can best play its part in the ful- 
fillment of the communication needs of 
the world. 
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ADIO communication has already 
exerted astonishingly great in- 
fluences upon human affairs. Never- 
theless, this influence has only recently 
become active, and it is probable that 
it will be still more marked in the future. 
In particular, the basic science of 
electro-magnetic waves, and the de- 
pendent applied science or technic of 
radio-communication, have been under- 
going rapid development in recent 
years. Their effects on the world are 
likely to be very notable as time goes 
on. This article aims at presenting 
to non-technical readers, an outline 
sketch of recent technical developments. 
From this rough picture it may be 
possible to form some idea of not only 
what has already been technically 
accomplished, but also what may be 
coming through the picture in the near 
future, as time brings out the colors 
on the canvas. We can only expect to 
see but a little way into the forward 
scheme of things; because new discov- 
eries and inventions may completely 
change both plans and progress. 


Ocean TELEPHONY 


One of the outstanding technical 
developments during the last few years 
has been the successful establishment 
of radio telephony across the Atlantic 
ocean. Telegraph communication by 
submarine cable, between New York 
and London, was first established 
temporarily in 1858, and permanently 
in 1866. Transatlantic telephony, how- 
ever, was never effected by cables as 
constructed during the nineteenth 
century. Short undersea cables were 
successfully employed for telephony; 
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but the rapidly fluctuating electric 
currents carrying the voice, became too 
much attenuated or weakened in 
transit, to carry speech over thousands 
or even over hundreds of kilometers, 
The writer well remembers witnessing 
in 1877, an experiment in submarine 
telephony between Cornwall, England, 
and Vigo, Spain, a distance of about 
900 kilometers over the surface of the 
sea. At that time the Bell telephone 
was a new scientific instrument, about 
which but little was accurately known; 
and only a few Bell telephone hand 
receivers were then in existence in Eu- 
rope. One of these receivers was con- 
nected to the Vigo cable, at Porthcurno, 
a station near Land’s End, Cornwall, 
and another was connected at the same 
hour to the other end of the cable in 
Vigo, without batteries, carbon trans- 
mitters, or other apparatus. A year 
or two later, the experiment would have 
been looked upon as amusingly hope- 
less; but at that time, lack of technical 
knowledge encouraged hope. After 
half an hour of testing and shouting 
into the hand-phones, supplemented 
by telegraph messages over an alterna- 
tive route, it was quite evident that no 
speech could be received over that 
length of standard submarine cable, 
with the simple receivers thus connected. 

Encouraged by partial success in 
1915, to broadcast audible speech from 
Washington, D. C., to both Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Paris, France, simulta- 
neously, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., after the close of the 
World War, developed the technic of 
long-distance radio telephony. Many 
difficulties had to be overcome on 
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bith sides of the Atlantic before satis- 
factory radiotelephonic conversation 
could be exchanged between New York 
and London. Such communication 
varies from time to time, due not only 
to to accidents, electrical defects and local 
disturbances, but also to atmospheric 
disturbances over the route, which 
may be collectively described as radio 
weather. In order to provide com- 
mercial telephone service, it was neces- 
cary to prepare for transmission on the 
reasonably worst day of the year, and 
not merely on the average day. After 
many months of daily testing, the ser- 
vice between London and New York 
was formally opened, with appropriate 
ceremonies, in January, 1927. It has 
since remained in regular operation, 
except for unusual meteorological con- 
ditions, such as those accompanying 
aurora borealis. 

On any such radiotelephone circuit, 
there is always a certain amount of 
noise in the receiver, due to extraneous 
electrical disturbances, among which, 
“static” disturbances play a leading 

. The voice has to be transmitted 
intelligibly through and over this noise; 
so that the signal-to-noise ratio is an 
important technical measure of such 
telephone circuits. In order to reduce 
the noise and static, the radio receiving 
stations have been carried up north. 

The American Radio transmitting 
station is at Rocky Point on Long 
Island; while the receiving antenna 
is at Houlton, Maine, near the Cana- 
dian Border. The British transmitting 
station is at Rugby, near London; but 
the receiving antenna is at Cupar, 
near Dundee, Scotland. A _ person 
speaking from any city in North 
America, say San Francisco, is con- 
nected with the main terminal in New 
York, by ordinary wire telephone cir- 
cuit, extended to Rocky Point. There 
the electric power of his voice is auto- 
matically magnified millions of times 
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and delivered to the air. The radio Bee 
waves spread over the seas, and an 
extremely minute fraction of this ra- Bd 
diated voice power is picked up in the 
receiving system at Cupar. This is | 
again automatically magnified, and 
carried by telephone underground wires 
to London; whence it may again be — 
carried to the city of destination, where — 
the other party is listening. His oo 
is carried back to London, by the regu- © 
lar telephone wire system, thence to 
Rugby, where it is enormously oe” 
fied and put upon the air. The radi- 
ated waves spread out in all directions. _ 
A minute fraction of the scattered wave S i 


antenna in Houlton, Maine. This is 
again amplified and carried to the New — 
York central office, after passing 
through several amplifiers on the way. 
From New York, the voice currents Be 
are led over the regular long-distance i = 
wire channels to San Francisco. a 
In this communication, the bee-line __ 
distance across the ocean, covered by 
the radio links, is about 5,000 kilo- 3 * 
meters. Moreover, not only can the 
communication be extended from Lon- © 
don to any city in Great Britain within — 
long-distance telephone range; but it _ 
is also often carried to the continent 
of Europe, through short submarine 
telephone cables and then extended 
to many European cities. It is thus __ 
possible to place a subscriber in Mexico 
City or in California, in conversation — ce 
with a subscriber say in Berlin, Ger- —_— 
many, via the transatlantic radio link 
between New York and London. 


EXPERIENCES 
In the earlier days of transoceanic 
radiotelephony, the drawback existed 
that the conversations were literally 
broadcast, and any person inthe radio — 
vicinity, which might have a radius of Seaae 
hundreds of kilometers, might listen in 

and enjoy the supposed private talk. — 


Not many years ago, before the Island 
of Santa Catalina, off the California 
coast near Los Angeles, was connected 
with the mainland by submarine tele- 
phone cable, it was possible to commu- 
nicate by telephone with Santa Catalina 
through a radio link over about 50 
kilometers of Pacific Ocean. Although 
the wave length used on this radio link 
was outside the regular broadcasting 
limits, any radiolistener could overhear 
the conversation, by the use of appro- 
priate receiving apparatus. There used 
to be a telephone subscriber at that 
time in Santa Catalina, who occasion- 
ally put in a long-distance call for a 
member of her family in Los Angeles. 
She was very particular that the call 
should be made at a certain precise 
eveninghour. Thereason for this clock 
precision was not then apparent; but it 
transpired that another member of her 
family, living in Oregon, was a radio 
amateur with a good receiving set. By 
listening in at these clock times, on the 
radio wavelength of the Catalina link, 
he could overhear the family conversa- 
tion on the coast of California. This 
may have been legitimate eavesdrop- 
ping; but much mischief might evidently 
pour through the same opportunity. 
The transatlantic radio link in tele- 
phony between Europe and America 
was, in its early stages, open to the 
same objection that eavesdroppers 
could listen in. More recently, how- 
ever, this defect has been overcome, 
and the conversation over the Atlantic 
has been made very nearly eavesdrop 
proof. A listener may be able to recog- 
nize that conversation is going on; but 
it sounds like jargon. The received 
waves have to undergo a special process 
of electrical treatment before intelligi- 
bility is restored to them. 


Uriization or SHort Waves 


Prior to the World War, emphasis was 
a for effective long-distance radio 
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communication, upon long waves; i.e, 
on waves of say more than one kilo. 
meter in length. Wave lengths down to 
200 meters were used; but these were 
regarded as more particularly applica- 
ble to short-range service. Below 200 
meters, the wave lengths were left open 
to amateurs and experimenters. It 
was generally believed that such short 
waves were of little value for long. 
range service. 

The amateurs and experimenters 
gradually developed the short waves 
below 200 meters. In the winter of 
1922-23, the amateurs succeeded in 
receiving messages over the Atlantic, 
on wave lengths in the neighborhood 
of 100 meters, an achievement that 
aroused much surprise. Since that 
date much attention has been given to 
short waves down to 15 meters and 
even less. The international radio con- 
ference at Washington in 1927, allo- 
cated all wave lengths between the lim- 
its of 30,000 meters and 5 meters, 
assigning lengths below 5 meters, as 
well as certain bands below 22 meters, 
to amateurs and experimenters. Some 
of the short waves between 120 and 20 
meters have proved very serviceable 
for long-range radio communication, 
using relatively short sending and 
receiving masts, and relatively little 
power; although the conditions of best. 
operation for these shorter waves are 
somewhat different from those of the 
long waves. 


CHANGE FROM WAVELENGTH TO 
FREQUENCY 


Since the introduction of commercial 
radiotelegraphy, it has been recognized 
that waves might be defined either by 
their lengths or by their frequency of 
reversal. The speed of radio waves 
is accepted as nearly 300,000 kilo- 
meters per second. If the sending 
station emits waves at the rate of 
300,000 complete reversals, or cycles 
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per second; then each wave will be one 
kilometer long; whereas if the emission 
frequency is raised to say 600,000 cycles 
per second, the emitted waves will be 
half a kilometer, or 500 meters in 
length. One of the two quantities— 
meters of wave length, and cycles per 
second of frequency—being given, the 
other is immediately known by the 
fact that the two multiplied together, 
give as the product, the transmission 
speed of 300,000,000 meters per second; 
or if greater precision is desired, 299,- 
$20,000. In the earlier stages of the 
art and science, emphasis was placed 
upon the wave length, and the fre- 
quency was regarded as of secondary 
practical importance. More recently, 
however, it has come to be recognized 
that the allocation and separation 
of waves is more clearly and logically 
defined in terms of frequency, thus 
placing the wave length in the second 
place. A specified service, such as 
broadcasting, is better defined by a 
frequency band than by the correspond- 
ing wave length band. It has there- 
fore been generally agreed to assign and 
specify waves in terms of their fre- 
quencies. Thus, the international call 
of distress at sea is on the frequency of 
500,000 cycles per second or 500 kilo- 
cycles per second while the correspond- 
ing wave length of 600 meters is the 
subordinate factor. Again, broadcast- 
ing frequencies lie between 550 and 
1500 kilocycles per second or approxi- 
mately between 545 and 200 meters. 


P1ezo-Evecrric OsciLLATORS 


Not only are frequency meters in 
very general use for keeping radio 
stations on their proper allotted fre- 
quencies; but automatic devices have 
recently been developed for holding 
the emission frequency of a station 
at the correct number of kilocycles per 
second. A thin strip of quartz or rock- 


proper angle, has the property of be- 
coming electrified by mechanical pres- _ 

sure or squeezing. If the pressure _ 
is alternately applied and released, the . 
crystal slab will develop an alternating _ 
voltage. But any voltage externally 
applied to the slab, compresses it very __ 
slightly by attractive forces. It thus 
becomes possible to harness such a 
crystal slab to a battery, with the aid Did 
of a vacuum tube, in such a manner ts 
as to cause the slab to set itself in vi- — 
bration and to maintain this minute 
trembling movement indefinitely, the 
energy being derived from the battery Le ¥ 
or other electric generator. The vi- | 
bration frequency of the slab depends ms 
upon its dimensions, and these can be © 
adjusted within fairly wide limits, so as’ 
to permit the crystal to maintain just 
the right frequency. If the slab is kept 
at constant temperature, it can hold to 
its self-imposed frequency of vibration ' eae 
with extraordinary fidelity. This 


control and maintain the emission — 
frequency of the station it 
kept. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits, drawings and printed or Ft 
written matter are now transmitted é 
electrically in commercial wire and 
radio service. In principle, the plan _ i 
is by no means new; but the details ig 
of the modern method are novel and _ 

interesting. The picture to be trans- 
mitted is first photographed on a posi- ~ a 
tive transparent film of standard size. on . 
Dark areas in the film are naturally 
more or less impervious to transmitted ae ah 
light; while light areas are, on the Nae 
contrary, correspondingly transparent. 
The prepared film is of such a size 
that it folds around a horizontal glass 
cylinder which is driven at a fixed ze he 
speed by a little electric motor in the 
transmitting apparatus. As the a 

_inder ‘Totates, it moves slowly in 
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an axial direction, by a screw feed. 
A narrow beam of light impinges on the 
rotating cylinder, so as to pass through 
a small area of the film. Inside the 
cylinder and film is a sensitive photo- 
electric cell, a device which emits an 
electric current only when light falls 
upon it, the emitted current being 
roughly proportional to the intensity 
of the light received. In all the clear 
areas of the film, a strong light can 
pass from an outside fixed lamp to the 
inside fixed photo cell; whereas the 
passage of dark areas in the film will 
intercept the light and momentarily 
shield the cell. The fluctuating cur- 
rent from the cell is amplified in the 
transmitting apparatus and sent out 
along a line circuit to the receiving 
station. Here there is also a hori- 
zontal electrically driven revolving 
screw cylinder, just like the first; but 
carrying a sensitive photographic film. 
A narrow beam of light from a fixed 
lamp near to the revolving cylinder is 
focused upon the surface of the rotating 
sensitive film. The intensity of the 
incident light is controlled by the cur- 
rent received from the line. The film 
in the receiving apparatus thus becomes 
photographically exposed, point by 
point in correspondence with the record 
on the film at the sending station, 
provided, of course, that the two cyl- 
inders are kept exactly in isochronism, 
or go round exactly in unison. The 
finished receiving film is then a photo- 
graphic negative of the sending film. 
As soon as the receiving film is de- 
veloped, fixed and dried, it may serve 
for the original of any desired number 
of positive photographic copies at 
the receiving station. Substantially 
the same process is used when the 
two stations are in radio communica- 
tion, instead of being connected by 
wire. 

Telephotography is very convenient 
so — when the message to be 
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sent is in an unusual language, code, 
or hieroglyphics; also when columns 
of figures have to be transmitted with 
great care. Indeed there are some 
who predict that the standard telegram 
of the future will become the facsimile 
reproduction or telephotogram, whether 
by wire or wireless. 7 


TELEVISION 


Television is the instantaneous trans- 
mission to a distance, of the image of an 
object, so that the person at the receiver 
can see the reproduced image and thus, 
in a certain sense, see the object itself. 
As ordinarily understood, electric tele- 
vision is effected by radio. There isa 
crude resemblance between the prin- 
ciple of television and that of tele- 
photography. In both there is a rota- 
ting pair of similar element. running in 
close synchronism, so that correspond- 
ing points in the sent and received 
pictures are simultaneously projected. 
Whereas, however, the photographic 
films in telephotography may take 
several minutes to execute from begin- 
ning to end, in the case of television, 
the two pictures must be completely 
covered in about one sixteenth of a 
second, in order that the eye may see 
the whole surface as a single picture. 

In one form of the apparatus, a 
bright beam of light is caused to 
travel in a definitely repeated manner, 
over the object to be televiewed, with 
the aid of a series of holes in a rapidly 
revolving disk. The light, reflected 
from successive areas of the object, is 
directed to a photoelectric cell, in such 
a manner that bright spots on the ob- 
ject stimulate strong currents in the 
cell, and dark spots feeble currents. 
These currents, greatly amplified, are 
delivered to the air at the sending mast. 
A minute fraction of the emitted wave 
energy is picked up at the receiving mast 
and delivered, after reamplification, to 
control the instantaneous intensity 
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of a beam of light from a local source, 
directed through holes in the receiving 
disk, to corresponding parts of the 
receiving picture. The bright and 
dark parts of the sending picture will 
then reappear as corresponding bright 
and dark parts of the receiving picture. 
In this way, sev eral thousand successive 
points in the sending picture will, one 
by one, be reproduced in the received 
picture, all run over sixteen times per 
second. Changes in the form and 
brightness of the object will simultane- 
ously appear in the reproduced image 
at the receiving station. 

Although television has been re- 
peatedly and strikingly demonstrated, 
it is still in an experimental stage. 
It remains to be seen how far it can be 
introduced commercially. 


Arps To AERIAL NAVIGATION a: 


The arch-enemy of airships is fog. 
Clouds lie in layers, and an airship 
can fly either above them or below 
them; but a thick fog covering the 
ground, and rising to a considerable 
height, makes landing fields invisible, 
and greatly adds to the difficulty of 
landing. Powerful searchlights may 
penetrate a fog for some distance; but 
the pilot must descend fairly near to 
the landing field in order to come within 
their range. The electric waves from 
a radiobeacon pass readily through 
fog, and thus offer much needed means 
for guiding a fog-enveloped airship. 

A recently developed form of aerial 
navigation radiobeacon, consists of a 
pair of vertical loops of wire, erected 
together, crosswise or in two inter- 
secting vertical planes, at or near the 
landing field. Suppose that the regular 
course of an arriving airship is from 
the northwest. The two loops may 
then be erected one north and south, 
the other east and west. The course 
of the arriving airship will then lie 
midway between them. Such radio 
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loops emit electric waves that are 
strongest in the direction of their re- 
spective planes. The two loops, being 
actuated together into similar and 
simultaneous wave emissions, the on- 
coming ship, if provided witha suitable —_ 
radio receiving antenna and apparatus, | a 
may begin to detect waves from the _ ¢ 
beacon at a distance of say 150 kilo- : 3 
meters. If the pilot has wandered off ‘ 
the course towards the north, he will | es, 
be approaching the plane of the north- | £& 
south loop, and its signals will be __ 
louder; while he will be approaching 
more nearly broadside on to the east- __ 
west loop, and its signals will be fainter. 
He will therefore steer more to the __ 
west until both sets of loop signals — i 
come in equally strong, when he knows 
he is on the right bearing, midway 
between the loops. By keeping the © 
two sets of signals in balanced strength, — 
he can keep on the true course, pea 
although the ground is entirely invisi- er 
ble from fog. 
The acoustic reception of such radio 
beacon signals, has the disadvantage 
of claiming a considerable share of > i ; 
pilot’s attention. A visual form of 
receiving instrument has more re- 
cently been developed, which makes _ 
less demand upon the pilot’s watch- _ 
fulness. A pair of metal reeds are a 
mounted side by side in the receiving © “3 
set, behind a glass window, and in eas 
front of the pilot’s seat. Each is ar- | 
ranged to be kept in visual vibration — 
by a small electro magnet connected 4 
with the airship’s antenna. One is 
adjusted to be resonant to say 65, 
and the other to 90, cycles per second. _ 
One of the radio beacon loops emits __ 
high-frequency waves carrying fluctua- _ 
tions of intensity at the rate of 65 cy. 
p. s. and the other loop similar _ 
high-frequency currents modulated at 
90 cy. p. s. One of the two reeds in — 


front of the pilot will then respond to 4 
waves from the north-south loop, and 


the other to waves from the east-west 
loop. So long, then, as the pilot flies 
on the true midway course, the two 
reeds will maintain equal amplitudes 
of vibration; but if the ship deviates 
from the course, one reed will vibrate 
more and the other less. 


Arps Tro Marine NAVIGATION 


In recent years, great developments 
have occurred in the technic of radio 
aids to navigation. These consist of 
various international services; namely, 
radiocompass stations, radiobeacons, 
time signals, and weather warnings. 

Radio compass stations are radio 
stations situated upon the seacoast, 
and equipped to measure, with satis- 
factory precision, the direction or 
compass bearing of a ship at sea, emit- 
ting radio signals for that purpose. 
When two or more such radiocompass 
stations simultaneously observe and 
then report the observed bearing of the 
vessel seeking her position, this position 
can be found on the chart from the 
intersection of the bearings. There are 
now more than one hundred radiocom- 
pass stations listed in different parts of 
the world, available for this service. 
The ships requesting this information 
have ordinarily been unable to find 
their correct positions, owing to con- 
tinued fog or heavy weather. They 
usually ask for their bearing when 
within about 100 nautical miles of a 
coast 

Radiobeacons are coastal radio sta- 
tions equipped to emit characteristic 
radio signals, either at regular time in- 
tervals, or on request; so as to permit 
ships at sea, in their radio vicinity, to 
measure the bearings of these signals 
and thence locate themselves on the 
chart. There are now more than one 
hundred radiobeacon stations listed 
in different parts of the world. In 

_ order to measure on board ship, the 

a distant it 


a 


is necessary for the ship to be oquiall 
with a radiocompass apparatus. Ships 
so equipped ordinarily prefer to obtain 
their positions from observations made 
on board, of the bearings of beacon 
stations, than by bearings obtained 
from radiocompass stations on shore, 
and reported to them by radiograms, 

Time signals are broadcast, at regu- 
lar advertised hours, on specified fre- 
quencies, from nearly sixty radio sta- 
tions in different parts of the world. 
Some of these stations have a long 
range. It is seldom that a ship equipped 
with a sensitive receiving set is out of 
effective range of all time-signal radio 
stations; while it frequently happens 
that several can be heard from, at 
different hours of the day. In this 
way, ships no longer fear the possible 
errors of their chronometers. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WAVE 
TRANSMISSION 


Marked improvements in long-dis- 
tance radio transmission have recently 
been effected, through increased knowl- 
edge of the science of electric waves. 
It is known that when the sending 
antenna consists of a simple vertical 
wire, any single radio wave emitted 
from this antenna has the form of an 
expanding hemisphere, like an invisible 
half soap bubble, shooting outwards 
in all directions, from the sending 
station, with the speed of light. 
The texture of the shell is an inter- 
weaving of electric and magnetic 
forces, the electric forces being dis- 
posed around the half globe, like merid- 
ian lines, shooting up from the ground 
towards the zenith over the antenna, 
and the magnetic forces being parallel 
expanding rings, disposed like parallels 
of latitude. If an observer could see 
such waves, and stood at a point on 
the ground say 30 kilometers from the 
sending station; then, when a single 
brief radio impulse was emitted, he 
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- d expect to see a half globe rise 


from the antenna and radiate outwards 
in all directions at a speed of nearly 
300,000 km. per second. In one ten- 
thousandth of a second, the expanding 
shell would strike him. Its height 
above the antenna, would at that 
instant be 30 km., and its diameter on 
the earth’s surface 60 km. The density 
of the wave would be greatest at the 
ground surface, and the density would 
taper off as he cast his eyes higher up, 
until at the polar vertical axis, passing 
through the sending-mast zenith, the 
density would vanish, or the shell would 
be quite transparent. If the observer 
held up a vertical wire or antenna, 
an electric impulse or signal would 
be generated in this receiving wire at 
the moment that the wave encoun- 
tered and passed beyond it. A certain 
small amount of electric energy will, 
however, have been abstracted from 
the rushing shell, by the receiving wire, 
and put into the signal, so that the 
shell will have been locally weakened 
by its contact with the receiver. 

If we assume that the ground surface 
is perfectly conducting, from the elec- 
trical point of view; then it would 
be quite impervious to radio waves and 
none would penetrate the ground. 
But this is only partially true. By 
reason of imperfect conduction, the 
ground lets some of the wave go 
through and sink into the soil. What- 
ever share of the wave thus sinks down, 
is wasted and lost for the purposes of 
transmission. Besides, trees and vege- 
tation, over the surface of the land, act 
like imperfect receiving wires and 
weaken the passing waves. The pipes 
and vertical metal work in city build- 
ings, weaken the waves still more. On 
the sea, these obstructions are absent 
and the salt water is a fairly good 
conductor; so that the waves carry 
better over oceans than over land; but 
even if there were no mane at at 
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surface, the advancing waves would 
weaken by mere expansion. When the 
radius of the hemispherical wave 
doubles, its surface will increase four 
fold, and the electric energy per square 
meter of surface will have fallen to one 
fourth. There is thus weakening by 
simple expansion, and also weakening 
by losses over and into the earth; but 
there will be no loss of wave energy 
in the substance of the air, provided 
that the air is a perfect nonconductor. 
Ordinary air at the earth’s surface is 
practically nonconducting. 

In 1901, Marconi announced the 
reception of radio signals in Nova 
Scotia, for the first time across the 
Atlantic, from a sending siation in 
Southern England. A rough calcula- 
tion then showed that, with the appa- 
ratus employed, the signals were 
stronger than could be reasonably 
accounted for after spherical expansion 
to a radius of some 4,000 kilometers. 
It seemed necessary to assume that 
spherical expansion had not 
place. It had already been found | 
by English scientists that atmospheric 
air might conduct electricity better 
than ocean water, if rarified to such a 
low density as should exist at an eleva- 
tion of about 80 kilometers above the 
earth’s surface. The sun’s rays, and et 
particularly its ultraviolet rays, are 
known to ionize the air; 7.e., to break 
up its atoms into positive and negativ eC aa 
constituents. An ionized layer should 
therefore exist in the upper atmosphere, _ 
capable of turning the radio waves — 2 
back, like an inverted mirror. Such 


to exist, and radio echoeshave beenob- | 
tained from it. This layer seems to 
descend during the day, under solar __ 
influences, and to ascend at night,toa | 
height of perhaps more than 500 kilo- 

meters. The layer seems to improve _ sy: 
the carrying of the waves 
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preventing their expansion upwards to 
a height of more than a few hundred 
kilometers.! 

It is very difficult to secure direct 
information about the nature and 
properties of the atmosphere, above 
an elevation of say 20 kilometers, owing 
to the lack of atcess to higher levels. 
It now looks, however, as though it 
might be possible to gain much indirect 
information, from technical studies 
of radio wave transmission. These 


! This layer is commonly called the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer —Eb. 


waves ascend to high levels and return 
to the earth. Such information may 
not only be of great practical value 
in improving the technic of inter- 
national radio communication; but also 
of great scientific value in the investi- 
gation of solar, and meteorological 
phenomena. The sun is evidently the 
king, in those wide solitudes far above 
the earth; but there is evidently much 
to be explored in his majesty’s realm, 
that only radio waves can reveal, 
when used codperatively by observers 
in many different fields of enquiry. 
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HE first public wireless transmis- 
sion in Denmark was broadcast on 
October 29, 1922. 

It came about as the result of private 
codperation and was transmitted by a 
quondam naval station which had been 
placed provisionally in a shed within the 
precincts of the Free Port. 

It was received by a special set 
installed in a hall at the Technological 
Institute in Copenhagen, and was 
followed by a spell-bound audience 
assembled there for the purpose. It 
was, however, as its sponsors were the 
first to admit, not exactly a brilliant 
success. 

Now, only six years after, wireless 
broadcasting has become a state in- 
stitution. Its transmissions average 
some nine hours daily “upon the air,” 
emanating, as they do, partly from the 
special studios for orchestras, soloists 
and lecturers; and partly from theaters, 
concert halls, churches and lecture 
halls all over the country; and they are 
followed by over 230,000 duly licensed 
listeners, from which it may be assumed 
that roughly three quarters of a million 
of the three million inhabitants of 
Denmark listen in daily—the highest 
percentage of listeners yet exhibited by 
any European country. 


DIFFICULTIES 


It is obvious that such rapid develop- 
ment has not been effected without 
meeting and surmounting innumerable 
difficulties. 

The first point of all to be decided 
was: What was the best way to set 
about organizing the activities of the 
new art? 

Private as in other 


Director, Radio Programs, Denmark 


countries—were the first to take the 
matter up, and certainly, private initia- 
tive is of inestimable value in forward- 
ing a new art, and especially one which 
can advance and develop only through 
experiment, and whose range and scope 
no one can even guess. But, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to prevent sep- 
arate interests from embarking upon the 
matter in a competitive way, and that 
is to the advantage of nobody, besides 
rendering extremely problematical, the 
possibility of establishing that art upon 
a sound financial basis. 

This was what happened in Den- 
mark. 

Various listener associations were 
formed—with or without the support 
of industrial interests, in the various 
branches of wireless. Money was 
collected by voluntary contribution, 
and broadcasting commenced. 

The initial transmissions were re- 
layed from the State Telegraph Service 
Station at Lyngby, first entirely gratis, 
and later on for a modest fee, but it 
soon became evident that neither 
studio nor technical plant was satis- 
factory. 

A new station was therefore erected, 
by a number of private firms, in the 
center of Copenhagen (Yorck’s Pas- 
sage). About this time the military 
authorities also erected a station at 
Ryvang (a northeasterly suburb of the 
capital), and these stations became the 
broadcasting headquarters of compet- 
ing associations. 

The result, as might be expected, 
was chaos—a most unsatisfactory state 
of affairs from the point of view of the 
gradually increasing army of listeners. 

Another great entailed 
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by this wiiiatanei was the conse- 
quent lack of financial support. It 
became increasingly difficult to procure 
really first-class talent—artists or 
lecturers—when all had to perform for 
little or no remuneration at all. 

And finally the question of obtaining 
one—or preferably several—suitable 
studios became ever more insistent. 

At New Year, 1924, the transmitting 
plant was installed in a diminutive 
room in a building in Kgbmagergade, 
then belonging to the telegraph authori- 
ties. This room measured 24 by 3% 
metres, and was expected to contain 
the administrative staff, the orchestra 
and solo performers, the control plant 
and the engineers on duty. 

To continue in this way for long 
soon proved impossible. At the end 
of two months a studio was procured 
large enough to contain an orchestra of 
five or six performers, but it was not 
until the autumn of 1925 that a studio 
even relatively worthy of the name was 
secured. 

This room contained as many as 
twenty-four musicians, and was equip- 
ped and arranged in accordance with 
the principles and knowledge of broad- 

casting that then obtained. About the 
same time it was at last acknowledged 
that broadcasting was an institution 
requiring ordered and systematic ad- 
ministration, and the most perfunctory 
of office premises and a skeleton staff 
were made available. 


RaDIOPHONY 


About that time, too, the state took 
over, experimentally, the institution 
and administration of broadcasting, 
and in April, 1926, state radiophony 
became an actual fact. 

By an act passed in 1926 the supreme 
authority was placed in the hands of 
the first commissioner of public works, 
but broadcasting as an institution was 
subdivided into the purely technical 
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department, superintended by the 
postmaster-general and the adminis- 
trative staff; everything connected 
with the Program Service was placed 
under the control of a Radio Council 
consisting of nine members. This 
Council is appointed by the chief 
commissioner in accordance with the 
wishes of the various listener associa- 
tions, the press, the Union of Manu- 
facturers and Traders, etc., and is 
directly responsible to him for its 
administrative work. The present 
president of the Council is Mr. C. 
Lerche, Chamberlain. 

An annual license fee or yearly tax 
upon every receiving set was legally 
enacted. At present this fee is 10 
Danish kroner. 

The advantages of the new system 
soon became apparent. The adminis- 
tration assumed a firmer and more 
concrete form. The program director, 
in collaboration with the Council 
“Program Committee,” was, at last, 
in a position to plan and carry out satis- 
factory programs with s«me hope of 
being able to execute them in a 
satisfactory manner, for the means 
necessary to do so were now forth- 
coming. 

When this improvement was effected 
it was thought by optimists—rational 
optimists, that is—that the number of 
listeners might very possibly reach a 
total of 100,000, thus yielding a budget 
of one million kroner yearly. 

The actual figures, however, far 
exceed this figure. There are, as 
mentioned above, at present, some 
230,000 listeners in all. 

In short, the new system “caught on.” 

During the last couple of years two 
new stations have been built, a small 
one specially for Copenhagen (in the 
Post and Telegraph Administrative 
Building), and a larger one near 
Kalundborg to serve the remainder of 
the country. These two stations were 
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built by a Danish firm (M. P. Pedersen 
& Company) and by the Western Elec- 
tric Company, respectively. 

Unfortunately the latter station is 
the subject of much contumely among 
listeners all over Europe in that the old 
wave length, 1,153 metres, was within 
the frequency range which, by the 
decisions of the Washington Confer- 
ence, is barred, at present at least, for 
civil broadcasting. We hope, however, 
that some acceptable solution of this 
difficulty will soon be arrived at, as both 
stations function otherwise in a fully 
satisfactory manner. 


Srup1o PRoBLEM 


The problem of suitable studios has 
been solved—though not yet finally, as 
the advisability of erecting a special 
building to contain partly broadcasting 
premises, and partly a “spoken word” 
stage in conjunction with the Royal 
Theater is now under consideration. 
But in their present quarters at 
Axelborg in Copenhagen the present 
studios serve their purpose remarkably 
well. 

First there is a large studio for 
orchestral items. The permanent 
station orchestra comprises 30 mem- 
bers, but may be augmented by some 
60 performers when occasion demands. 
This studio is so arranged that by 
withdrawing some dividing curtains 
it becomes part of a large concert 
hall containing comfortable seating 
accommodation for 400 listeners. 
Thus, probably for the first time in 
Europe, a concert hall studio has been 
inaugurated possessing (1) plenty of 
room for a large orchestra, and (2) the 
added advantage that orchestra and 
soloists alike, beingfaced by anaudience, 
are incited to do their utmost. 

Secondly, there is a smaller studio 
for solo performers, small ensembles, 
sketches, plays, etc., and finally, a 
“talks” studio. 


Lecture studios have also been in- 
stalled all over the country, and, as 
already mentioned, the Royal Theater, 
several concert halls, and a number of 
churches have been fitted up with 
permanent relays. Microphones are 
often placed in other theaters, too, for 
it is proved beyond doubt that broad- 
casting, the former bugbear of all 
theatrical managers, is now, to a certain 
extent, their warmest supporter in that 
the broadcasting of suitable theatrical 
performances, ¢.g., operas, operettas, 
musical comedies, etc., has been found 
to be an extremely useful advertisement 
for the theater in question. 


PROGRAMS 


The program director is the author, 
a royal opera-singer, whose heart and 
soul has been in radio from the very 
start. In 1923, by unanimous request, 
he took over the management of the 
artistic side of the new art and, in 1926, 
he was officially appointed station 
director, i.e., director of programs, by 
Act of Parliament. During the whole 
period of his leadership, and without 
being deterred by the ever-increasing 
size and scope of the programs, the 
director has always followed his con- 


viction that listeners should be given _ 
the very best in art and entertainment, _ 
He has fol- 
lowed the principle that it is the very _ 
special requirements of broadcasting _ 
that must always be considered first Mee 
deciding whether or not a performer or ‘st 


whether grave or gay. 


artistic contribution is suitable for | 
acceptance. 


artistic merit, as well as ee 


of a lighter nature—from symphonies | 


and chamber music to songs and dance 
music; readings of extracts from the __ 
oldest classical up to the most modern 
of present-day writers, dramatic works es 
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of Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, Ibsen 
(adapted for broadcasting), to the airi- 
est of musical comedies; several “talks” 
daily on the arts and sciences, on social 
and political questions, and on every 
possible subject of any real human 
interest : divine services, news bulletins, 
relays from concert halls, theaters and, 
as far as possible, of all the more im- 
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meeting to a football game—anything, 
in fact, which may be considered of 
sufficient general interest to warrant 
its inclusion in the program. Indeed, 
things have now reached such a pitch 
that every time something only a little 
out of the ordinary occurs one or 
another section of the public is sure to 
ask: “Aren’t you going to broadcast 
that?” 
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HE history of radio development 

for the seven years during which 
broadcasting has been extending its 
influence is not the property of any one 
country or race. Advancement has 
been world-wide, even though few 
countries have produced original ideas 
upon which developments have been 
based. 

In order that the story may be 
clearly understood regarding other 
countries it is necessary to consider 
what has taken place in the United 
States. It is in the United States that 
broadcasting has been developed to the 
greatest extent. It is in the United 
States that the use of receivers has be- 
come more common than in any other 
country. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the newer equipment should 
originate in the United States, where 
the demand advances as rapidly as the 
course of radio history. 

It is but a matter of a few weeks at 
most before equipment newly intro- 
duced on the American market finds 
both supply and demand in other coun- 
tries. Radio literature is surprisingly 
international in its appeal, and the 
American publication dedicated to 
radio carries abroad the description 


Overthe World 


By LAWRENCE D. BaTson 


history are most pronounced in the 
changes broadcast reception has 
wrought in the people, individually and 
collectively. In seven years the public 
has passed from dependence upon news- 
paper bulletins and extra editions tc 
the radio for prompt information. It 
has passed from the theater for the in- 
troduction of the latest music to the 
receiving set; from guarded sectional- 
ism in thought and loyalty to national- 
ism through mutual understanding. 
There has just come to a close the 
greatest presidential campaign this 
country has ever witnessed. The peo- 
ple were informed as to the issues at 
stake, by non-partisan radio; never 
before were such agencies available to 
spread this information, without at 
some place being subject to censorship 
by some strongly biased hand. 

International tolerance is becoming 
more pronounced. This is felt less in 
the United States, where our neighbors 
are fewer and where we are already on 
a footing of understanding, than in 
Europe and other parts of the world, 
where races of differing language, his- 
tory, and ideals have thrown about 
themselves frontiers effectively separat- 
ing them into small units. 


Seven years ago, amateur and pro- “dR 
fessional experiment and marine com a 


and advertisement of the latest wrin- 
kles, with immediate inquiry and de- 
mand on the part of foreign purchasers. 
Radio exporters early learned of this 
new force in radio trade, and are now 
usually prepared to introduce their 
equipment almost simultaneously in all 
world markets. 

The universality of its history and of 
the current conditions affecting that 


munications appeared tobe the limitof 
radio’s usefulness, in the eyes of the __ 
general public. Today, families have — 
adopted the receiving set as a piece of — 
furniture hardly to be displaced mae 
anything less necessary in the home es 
than a dining table. The number of _ 


receiving sets has grown steadily; it is — a : 


fade 


21 


% 


“ 


now estimated that in the United 
States alone there are over 8,000,000; 
some estimates place this number as 
high as 15,000,000. The lower figure, 
using 5 as the average number of mem- 
bers to each family for a multiplier, 
indicates that 40,000,000 people, one- 
third of the total population of the 
country, have radio reception in the 
home, not including their unwilling 
neighbors. Seven years ago these 
numbers equalled zero. 


Measurinc DEVELOPMENT 

It is perhaps possible to gauge radio 
developments in different countries 
statistically, but the statistics vital to 
such calculations are not collected ex- 
cept in scattered cases. The few fig- 
ures which are available are of such 
variety that no two countries could be 
subjected to the same formula. 

The number of radio receiving sets 
in use, the number of sets per thousand 
population, the number and power of 
broadcasting stations, the importation 


_ of radio sets, are among the statistics 


which are available. This statement 
is made with reservations, as the ac- 


curacy of these statistics in developing 


a table is questionable. There is no 
more reliable method of determining 
the number of sets used abroad than of 


_ those in the United States. Even with 
license and registration systems, it is 
impossible to obtain reliable figures. 
_ The apprehension of users of unlicensed 
‘receiving sets is the most serious radio 
_ problem in many countries, and is 


something of a problem in all that have 
_ any sort of licensing or registration re- 
- quirement. The result is that the 
_ licensing agencies’ figures are but a 
minimum of the number of sets that 


_ have been used. Licenses are usually 


_ granted by the year; a set taken for a 
_ demonstration, if it is to be operated by 
‘the prospective purchaser, must usu- 


ally be covered by a license for a full 
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year, whether a purchase is made or 
not. If a separate license is required 
for each set, and a person tries out four 
or five sets before finally purchasing, 
the inaccuracy of the resulting licensing 
statistics can be readily seen, even 
though no accounting for illegally 
operated sets is made. 

Statistics covering broadcasting fa- 
cilities are usually more reliable, but 
cannot be claimed as accurate. The 
power of broadcasters was considered 
a military secret in one important 
country for several years after the ad- 
vent of broadcasting. Stations are 
opened, wave lengths and power rat- 
ings are changed, operations are sus- 
pended, stations are closed and some- 
times demolished, without recognition 
by their national governments so far as 
informing the public is concerned. 
Keeping track of such contortions in 
the number of stations and determining 
their value in radio developments is 
practically impossible. 

Statistics in other respects are al- 
most non-existent. There is no statis- 
tical method for measuring individual 
or collective purchasing power, because 
income statistics are not available. 
Legal control and regulations might be 
reduced to statistics, were it not for the 
fact that such regulations are subject 
to obscure interpretations and varying 
degrees of enforcement. License fees 
mean little, because of their relation or 
lack of relation to the purchasing power 
of the whole people or of that class of 
people who are likely to be interested 


in radio. 


LEGISLATION 


The outstanding feature of national 
legislation is the dissimilarity of the 
codes adopted. Each country appears 
to have considered that all existing 
codes were necessarily undesirable for 
its particular use, and that a new sys- 
tem hitherto untried must be the ideal 
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one for its adoption. This appears to 
be due largely to the fact that the prob- 
lems have proved exceptionally diffi- 
cult ones of solution, each code as 
adopted showing faults it was desired 
to eliminate. 

Radio broadcasting is subject to all 
of the regulations provided for other 
kinds of radio transmission and recep- 
tion, in addition to many additional 
specific regulations that govern broad- 
casting alone. Thus broadcasting may 
be prohibited; it may be permitted 
under monopoly, held either by the 
Government or by one or more private 
concessionnaires; or it may be per- 
mitted to any number of citizens show- 
ing proper qualifications, and these 
qualifications may vary. 

Reception may be prohibited, and 
this has been done in some countries in 
the past though such rigid limitations 
are disappearing. It may be necessary 
to secure permission to receive, or at 
least to deliver a proper notification to 
a designated Government agency that 
the set is installed. The untrammeled 
use of zeceiving sets is permitted in 
very few countries, and but one or two 
others add only such requirements as 
are outlined above. 

Most countries provide that the lis- 
tener shall pay some fee. These fees 
are another basis for differentiation in 
the analysis of regulations. Installa- 
tion fees, annual license fees, and sub- 
scription fees are common; these may 
be collected by the Government or by 
the broadcaster, and in either case may 
be shared with the otheragency. They 
vary from 5 cents to $18 per year, and 
may or may not be expected to pay the 
cost of broadcasting. 

Regulations provide for the financing 
of broadcasting, either by inclusion or 
omission. The cost may be borne by 
the broadcaster who uses it as a good- 
will adjunct to another business, or 
operates in radio as an avocation; it 
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may be borne by an advertiser or ad- 
vertisers through fees for direct adver- 
tisements; it may be paid by the listen- 
ers through any of the multifarious 
systems indicated in the preceding 
paragraph; or it may be provided for 
through some form of Government sub- 
sidy. In this matter, too, various 
combinations are noted. 

Governments generally receive a por- 
tion of the revenues from receiving 
license fees. The participation of the 
Government in the upkeep of stations 
through subsidy or tax remission is 
rare, excepting, of course, those sta- 
tions which are operated by govern- 
ments. Deficits in the case of Govern- 
ment broadcasters are usually made up 
out of the national treasury. 

Where regulations specifically recog- 
nize the necessity of a financial return 
for broadcasters, the only solutions of 
the problem proposed are through ad- 
vertising or receiving licenses. Few 
countries permit advertising of any na- 5 
ture, two methods being recognized 
when this permitted. The first is to 
provide for a program at the station’s _ 
expense, with a certain amount of ad- 
vertising interspersed, the limit usually _ 
being five minutes’ advertisingforeach 
hour’s broadcasting; the other is to per- _ 2 
mit an advertiser to provide program — 
material of a general nature, of enter- he 
tainment or instructive value, with ad- 


after each number. we 
tener’s viewpoint, the only difference _ we 
lies in the fact that the former system Wee 
limits the amount of advertising. ¥ = 
Receiving licenses under many guis., 
are provided for in various ways. This _ 3 
depends mainly upon the form of the ue 
broadcasting system. In the United 
Kingdom, where the Government hasa 
broadcasting monopoly, a fee of 10 
shillings is collected each year fromthe __ 
owner of each receiving set, with defi- 
cits and surpluses being adjusted by __ 
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ising matter broadcast before and 


withdrawals from or deposits in the 
general treasury. In Italy and South 
Africa, there is a license fee collected by 
the Government, and a second—sub- 
scription—fee collected by the private 
broadcasting monopoly. Canada and 
France provide for receiving licenses 
collected only to defray the costs of col- 
lection and issuance of licenses, the 
broadcasters collecting from advertis- 
ing sources. Australia collects fees 
which are turned in part over to the 
principal stations in the State in 
which they are collected, with other 
broadcasters defraying expenses from 
proceeds from advertising broad- 
casts. 

Practically all of the radio apparatus 


entering into international trade origi- 
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_ the principal foreign countries. 


ro 


nates in the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Germany, which are 
about evenly matched for first place. In 
measuring the development of radio 


_ broadcast developments in any coun- 


try, one of the most convenient gauges 


is United States export statistics." 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ForEIGN 


CouUNTRIES 


Below are given the outstanding 
facts concerning radio development in 
The 
number of sets for each country is 
taken from recent estimates and statis- 
tics made or published in that country. 
In nearly every case, figures given are 


as of some date between July 1 and 


December 1, 1928; this includes all of 


_ the countries of more than exception- 


ally minor importance. Lack of space 
forbids extended remarks, but it is con- 


sidered that the data given are suffi- 
__ ¢ient to provide a picture of conditions 
_ in each country. 


1 Tables showing exports by countries for the 


 ealendar years 1919,to 1928 are published as 
@ mimeographed circular by Electrical Equip- 
__ ment Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


os 
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NortH AMERICA 

Canada has 230,000 receiving sets, 
$9.13 per thousand population, and 60 
broadcasting stations divided among 
38 cities. Radio is controlled by the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
There are no exceptional restrictions on 
broadcasting, the only limitation being 
that broadcasters must be citizens of 
the British Empire. Receiving sets 
are licensed at the rate of $1 per annum, 
the fine for operating without a license 
being $50. There are no other re- 
strictions on receiving, nor are there 
any on importing, manufacturing, or 
merchandising. 

Costa Rica has 250 sets, .49 per 
thousand population. Costa Rica also 
has a broadcasting station, situated at 
San Jose. No regulations have as yet 
been reported. There are 250 sets in 
Guatemala, .12 per thousand popula- 
tion, and a broadcasting station just 
opened at Guatemala City. The only 
regulations of interest are the require- 
ment of a $5 installation fee, and one 
that merchandisers must notify the 
Government of each sale of radio ap- 
paratus. Honduras, which has adopted 
no regulations, has 24 sets, .03 per 
thousand population. In Nicaragua 
there are 20 sets, likewise .08 per thou- 
sand population, and receiving licenses 
are required. The cost of these licenses 
has not been reported. The Republic 
of Panama has 800 sets, 1.81 per thou- 
sand population. Receiving sets are 
inspected when installed, a fee of $2.50 
being charged for this. There is no 
annual charge. Broadcasting is pro- 
hibited through the treaty between the 
United States and Panama providing 
for the government, defense, and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. Salvador 
has 250 sets, .16 per thousand popula- 
tion. In this country broadcasting is a 


monopoly of the Government. Re- 
ceiving is permitted only to Salva 
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doreans; foreigners will be issued per- 
mits if they renounce their right to 
present claims through diplomatic 
channels. The following rates are 
fixed by decree: Application for permit, 
5 colons ($2.50); installation of receiv- 
ing set, if made by Government, 30 
colons ($15); monthly payment, 3 
colons ($1.50). The use of regenera- 
tive sets is prohibited. Importing, 
manufacturing, and merchandising are 
Government monopolies, but the grant- 
ing of concessions is provided for. 

Mexico has 50,000 sets, 3.49 per 
thousand population. Broadcasting is 
administered through the Department 
of Communications and Public Works. 
Permits to broadcast are required, and 
the Government reserves the right of 
censorship. Broadcasting is supported 
by the owners and operators of broad- 
casting stations. There is no monop- 
oly, and many of the stations are 
operated by Government departments, 
though the majority are privately 
owned. Licenses are required for re- 
ceiving sets. Mexico has 19 broad- 
casting stations in 10 cities. Eight of 
these stations are in Mexico City. 

Cuba reports 25,000 sets, 7.31 per 
thousand population. There are 40 
broadcasters and amateurs occasion- 
ally broadcasting, in 16 cities; 17 of 
them are in Habana. Three broad- 
casting stations licensed as such are 
situated in Habana. Permits are re- 
quired for regular broadcasting. Re- 
ceiving is permitted without restric- 
tion. 

The Dominican Republic has 550 sets, 
61 per thousand population. No 
regulations for this country have been 
reported. 

Haiti, with 750 sets, 3.26 per thou- 
sand population, has one broadcasting 
station, at Port au Prince. Broadcast- 
ing is a Government monopoly, but 
there are no restrictions on the use of 
receiving sets. 


SoutH AMERICA 


Argentina has 525,000 sets, 52.05 per ate 
thousand population, standing high 
among the leading countries in this _ 
respect. There are 22 broadcasting 
stations in 7 cities, 14 being in Buenos | 
Aires. Radio is controlled by 


only a one-peso stamp tax on the ap- 
plication. Receiving sets may be in- 
stalled by any one, the onlyrequirement 
being that the Chief of NavalCommu- 
nications be advised of the installation. Be ces 

Bolivia, of all the countries of Souths 
America the one most cut off from out- ei 
side influences, has some 25 receiving ‘eS 
sets, .01 per thousand population. _ 
There are two small broadcasting sta- _ 
tions in La Paz. Radio broadcasting | 
is under the control of the Ministry — Fa 
of Telegraphs. Licenses are granted — 
without any monopoly, only for the te 
purpose of broadcasting gratuitous — bi 
entertainment. Five minutes each 
hour may be employed in the broad- — 3 
casting of advertising matter. Sta- 
tions are licensed to operate certain _ 
hours daily. Receiving licenses willbe __ 
granted to all applicants, an initial fee 
of 5 bolivianos ($1.70) and an annual CV 
license fee of 36 bolivianos ($3.85) _ 
being charged. 

Brazil has 250,000 sets, 6.43 per 
thousand population. There are 15 = 
broadcasting stations divided among 
10 cities. Radiois administered bythe 
Department of Public Works and 
Transportation, Department of Ma- _ 


rine, and the Department of War. 


Concessions for the establishment of 
broadcasting stations are required. 
There is no broadcasting monopoly. | 
Receiving is permitted, registration be- 
ing required. The registrationfeeis20 
milreis, there no annual charge. 


Naval Communications. Broadcast- og 
ing is permitted freely, permits costing - | 
3 
— 


Sets are subject to Government inspec- 
tion. 

In Chile there are some 30,000 sets, 
7.62 per thousand population, and 8 
broadcasting stations in 7 cities. Ra- 
dio is controlled by the Ministry of 
Marine. The only regulations affecting 
broadcasting are those requiring regis- 
tration and the ordinary precautions 
for the safety of the State and protec- 
tion of public morals. Registration of 
receiving sets, without fee, is required. 

Colombia has but 22 receiving sets, 
less than .005 per thousand popula- 
tion. There are no broadcasting regu- 
lations. Climatic conditions are re- 
sponsible, as reception is impossible 
during most of the year, and never very 
satisfactory. 

Ecuador has 150 sets, .10 per thou- 
sand population. Broadcasting has 
been declared a monopoly, but until 
there is some immediate possibility of a 
station being established, restrictions 
have been held in abeyance. It is the 
apparent intention of the Government 
to provide for a system of receiving 
licenses when this is done. 

Paraguay has 150 sets, .18 per thou- 
sand population, and one broadcasting 
station at Asuncion. No regulations 
have been adopted. 

Peru, with 18,000 sets, 3.27 per thou- 
sand population, has but one broad- 
casting station, at Lima. A _ broad- 
casting monopoly was declared, under 
which an agreement was entered into 
_ with the British Marconi Company, 
_ which then operated the postal and 


telegraph systems of Peru. This agree- 


ment provided that only the conces- 


slonnaire could legally broadcast, or 


import, manufacture or sell radio ap- 
paratus. It was further provided that 
_ @ fixed percentage of the radio ma- 

_ terials imported should be of English 
manufacture. Under this latter clause, 
importation settled into the proportion 


of the fixed percentage of British goods 
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and the remainder of American. The 
American proving much the more pop- 
ular, it soon developed that the com- 
pany was forced to purchase extensive 
supplies of British goods of which it 
could not dispose, and at the same time 
was restricted in its purchase of Ameri- 
can goods for which there was the 
greater demand. Under these circum- 
stances most of the profits were eaten 
up by frozen merchandise. Another 
difficulty arose in the opposition of 
business men throughout Peru, who 
had expected to obtain merchandising 
licenses from the Marconi Company, 
but that company decided to establish 
its own branches throughout the coun- 
try for retail sales. These conditions 
combined to bring about the cancella- 
tion of the agreement, for which one 
was substituted, providing that the 
Marconi Company should operate the 
broadcasting station for the account of 
the Government, while merchandising 
was provided for otherwise. 

Uruguay has 17,000 sets, 10.01 per 
thousand population. There are 14 
broadcasting stations in 2 cities, 12 of 
them being in Montevideo. Radio is 
under the control of the Division of 
Radio Communications Service of the 
Uruguayan Government. There are 
no exceptional restrictions on broad- 
casting, while receiving is freely per- 
mitted. Regulations in effect are simi- 
lar to those applied in the United 
States before the rendering of the court 


decision under which it was found that ° 


the legislation was inadequate. 

Venezuela has 2,000 sets, .66 per 
thousand population. There is one 
broadcasting station, at Caracas. Ra- 
dio is regulated by the Ministry of 
the Interior. A monopoly on broad- 
casting, importing, manufacture, and 
merchandising has been granted to a 
Venezuelan concessionnaire. Receiv- 
ing licenses costing $5 per month are 
required. 
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Austria has 325,000 sets, 49.79 per 

thousand population. There are 7 
broadcasting stations in 5 cities. A 
broadcasting monopoly is held by the 
Oesterreichischer Radioverkehrs Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, a broadcasting cor- 
poration. This company is controlled 
by the State, which owns 60 per cent of 
its stock. Its activities are supported 
by the proceeds from license fees, the 
amount depending upon the use to 
which the set is to be put and the in- 
come of the licensee. Control over all 
activities is maintained through a sys- 
tem of licenses which include not only 
broadcasting and receiving, but im- 
porting, manufacturing, and merchan- 
dising as well. In addition to the 
license, importers must secure a special 
permit covering each shipment. Rec- 
ords of all sales must be kept; these are 
subject to inspection at any time. 
Merchants are held liable for sales 
made to persons not licensed to possess 
radio apparatus. In addition to duty, 
there is a 5.5 per cent turnover tax 
which is collected by the customs 
authorities. 

Belgium and Luxemburg have 62,500 
sets, 7.94 per thousand population. 
There are 5 stations in 4 cities in Bel- 
gium, and one station in Luxemburg 
City. Receiving licenses costing 240 
francs ($6.62) per year are required. 
The use of regenerative sets is pro- 
hibited. A sales tax of 45 francs 
($2.16) per tube socket is collected, but 
there are no exceptional restrictions on 
importing, merchandising, or manu- 
facturing. 

Bulgaria has 50 sets, .01 per thousand 
population. All means of communica- 


tions, such as railways, telephones, 
telegraphs, and wireless stations are 
monopolies of the Government, which 
will not permit the private construction 
of broadcasting stations, and until re- 
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cently, of receivers. Receiving sets may 
now be used by a very restricted class. 

Czechoslovakia has 250,000 sets, 
18.56 per thousand population. It 
also has 4 broadcasting stations in 3 
cities. Radio control is vested in the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, 
which controls the concessionnaire 
holding the broadcasting monopoly. 
Broadcasting is supported by sub- 
scriptions collected from receiving set 
owners. This subscription is 10 
crowns ($0.30) per month. Licenses 
are granted to Czechoslovak citizens 
and to the nationals of other countries 
which grant the same or greater privi- 
leges to Czechoslovak citizens. Im- 
porting is prohibited except under 
license, which is granted for a fee 
equalling 5 per cent of the value of the 
shipment. Duty is collected in addi- 
tion. The provision referring to recip- 
rocal granting of licenses is clearly 
directed at Germany, where certain na- 
tionals are prohibited the right to re- 
ceiving licenses, but is equally effective 
in the case of the nationals of countries 
which prohibit the use of radio receiv- 
ing sets. 

Denmark has 215,000 receiving sets, 
62.88 per thousand population. There 
are 5 broadcasting stations in $8 cities. 
Broadcasting is governed by the State 
Radio Council, and is supported by the 
proceeds from license fees, and all of the 
present broadcasting stations are Gov- 
ernment-owned. No restrictions, ex- 
cept for the license requirements, have 
been imposed upon the owners of 
receiving sets. 

France is reported to have 1,250,000 
sets, rating 30.78 per thousand popu- 
lation. It also has 28 broadcasting 
stations in 21 cities. Broadcasting is 
permitted only by French citizens. 
Permits are sparingly granted. There 
has been considerable recent agitation 
fora national monopoly, and some legis- 
lative progress has been made in that 
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direction, but it is apparent that final 
decisions have not yet been made. 
The cost of operating stations is borne 
by the broadcasters. The Ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones 
supervises the enforcement of regula- 
tions. Receiving licenses costing 1 
franc per year are required in the case 
of French citizens. Regulations stipu- 
late that foreigners shall pay 10 francs 
per year, but this requirement is often 
passed in particular cases. A luxury 
tax of 12 per cent on sets costing more 
than 500 francs and on parts costing 
more than 50 francs is now collected. 

Germany has 2,350,000 sets, 37.69 
per thousand population, and 30 broad- 
casting stations in 26 cities. Radio 
broadcasting is under the control of the 
postal authorities, who own the equip- 
ment of all stations. Broadcasting is 
done by corporations, each of which has 
a monopoly within defined portions of 
the country. These corporations are 
reimbursed from the proceeds from 
license fees collected within their 
respective territories. Receiving li- 
censes are freely granted to all appli- 
cants except Russians, Poles, and 
Slavs. A fee of 24 marks ($5.60) per 
year is exacted, for which a person is 
entitled to operate one receiving set; 
regardless of the number of sets which 
he may have in his possession, addi- 
tional licenses not being required un- 
less more than one set is to be operated 
at one time. 

Hungary has 13.54 sets per thousand 
population, the number of sets being 
113,307. There are three broadcasting 
stations, all in Budapest. Radio is 
under the control of the Postal ad- 
ministration, which holds a monopoly 
on broadcasting. Stations are sup- 
ported by proceeds from license fees. 
Licenses for receiving sets are issued to 
all applicants, and costs 30,000 crowns 
of, the old currency, or 2.40 pengoes, 
equal to 45 cents per year, when the set 


is to be used only for amateur receiy- 
ing. Higher fees are charged for sets 
to be used for business purposes, 
Government inspection and supervision 
of all sets is required. Manufacturing, 
importing and merchandising of radio 
apparatus are subject to permits issued 
by the Ministry of Commerce, and are 
under the supervision of the postal 
authorities. 

In the Irish Free State there are 
30,000 sets, 10.09 per thousand popu- 
lation. Two broadcasting stations are 
operating in Dublin and Cork. Broad- 
casting is a Government monopoly, 
and is supported by the proceeds from 
receiving licenses. Receiving regula- 
tions are very moderate, aside from the 
requirement of licenses, which cost 10 
shillings ($2.43) per year. 

Italy has 250,000 receiving sets, 6.17 
per thousand population. There are 
5 broadcasting stations in 4 cities. 
Broadcasting is a monopoly under the 
control of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations. The monopoly is held by the 
Unione Radiofonica Italiana, a cor- 
poration organized for that purpose. 
Licenses costing 3 lire (12 cents) per 
year are required for the operation of 
receiving sets, the proceeds accruing to 
the national treasury. Subscriptions 
to broadcasting service are compulsory, 
the funds received being used for the 
purpose of supporting broadcasting 
stations and providing programs. Am- 
ateurs are required to pay 96 lire 
($3.75) per annum for this service. 
Receivers employed for commercial 
purposes are assessed at varying rates, 
sometimes as high as 3,000 lire ($120) 
per annum. No set may be installed 
unless approved by the Ministry of 
Communications. Samples of manu- 
factured sets may be deposited as a 
check against adherence to types in 
lieu of individual inspection of sets, 


Sales 


which is otherwise required. 
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There are 150,000 sets in the Nether- 
lands, 20.23 per thousand population. 
Six broadcasting stations are divided 
among 5 scattered cities. The postal 
authorities must be notified of the 
installation of a receiving set. 

Norway has 70,000 sets, 26.42 per 
thousand population. There are 8 
broadcasting stations in 7 cities. The 
control of broadcasting is vested in the 
telegraph authorities. The use of 
radio by amateurs is prohibited, and 
all of the stations at present operating 
are owned by the Government, though 
no monopoly has been declared. A 
license fee of 20 crowns ($5.36) per year 
is collected from receiving set owners, 
the proceeds being used to defray 
broadcasting expenses. A special Gov- 
ernment authorization is required to 
import radio apparatus. 

Portugal has 2,500 sets, .44 per thou- 
sand population. There are two broad- 
casting stations in Lisbon. No re- 
strictions on either broadcasting or 
receiving have been reported. 

Rumania, with 17,000 sets, has .98 
receiving sets per thousand popula- 
tion. Broadcasting is supported by 
subscriptions, varying from 200 to 250 
lei ($1 to $1.25), depending upon the 
size of the set. A special permit by the 
Home Office is required of foreigners. 
Regenerative sets are prohibited. The 
initial regulations having been issued 
late in 1925, there has as yet been little 
development of the market. 

Spain has 75,000 sets, 3.45 per thou- 
sand population, and 14 broadcasting 
stations in 11 cities. Regulations in 
regard to broadcasting are liberal. 
Receiving licenses are liberal, and for- 
eigners must obtain special permits. 
There are no restrictions on importing, 
merchandising, and manufacturing, ex- 
cept a requirement that salesman be 
licensed. 

There are 365,000 sets in Sweden, 
60.26 per thousand population. There 


are also 31 broadcasting stations, in 
Radio is under the con- 
trol of the Telegraph Administration. _ 


$1 cities. 


A broadcasting-monopoly has been 


granted to a corporation known as 


“Radiotjanst,” Government 


freely issued to amateurs. The mo- 


con- — 
trolled, but transmitting licenses are | 


nopoly has provided facilities for the 
rebroadcasting of programs of its sta- 
tions by amateur clubs in various cities __ 


and towns, many of them also broad- 
casting local programs. 
install receiving sets are issued at the 


Permits to 


rate of 40 crowns ($10.72), while re- 


ceiving licenses cost 10 crowns ($2.68) _ 


per year. 


Switzerland has 75,000 sets, 10.05 per 


thousand population. 
tions in 5 cities. 


There are 6 sta- 
Radio is under the 


administration of the central telegraph 
office of the Postal Administration. 


Broadcasting by other than Swiss — 


citizens is prohibited. Stations are 


supported by the proceeds from license 


fees after the Government has deducted = Se 


25 per cent for its own uses. Permits 
to operate receiving sets are granted to 
Swiss citizens only. A preliminary 
Government inspection of the installa- 


tion, costing 3 francs ($0.60) is re- | 


— 


quired, the annual assessment being 12 — a,’ 


francs ($2.32). 
The United Kingdom has 2,500,000 


receiving sets, 56.48 per thousand pop- 
ulation, and 21 broadcasting stations 


in 21 cities. Radio is controiled by the 
Post Office Department. Broadcast- 
ing is a monopoly vested in a subsidiary 
organization of the Post Office. To 


defray the costs of broadcasting, re- 


ceiving licenses costing 10 shillings 
($2.43) per year are required. No fur- 


ther restrictions are imposed under per : 


radio legislation, but recent decisions 


by British courts on patent matters — 
have so involved not only British man- __ 
ufacturers but those of other countries __ 


exporting to the Kingdom that the 


| 
- 
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Russia has 200,000 sets, 


a end of radio has come 
under many new restrictions. 
Yugoslavia and Albania have a com- 
bined total of about 2,500 sets. The 
only broadcasting station is at Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. In Yugoslavia, permits 
are required for broadcasting. Nothing 
but music may be broadcast. Private 
persons may not install broadcasting 
stations or other sending sets. The 
permission of the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs is required before a receiv- 
ing set may be installed. Theoreti- 
cally, foreigners may not obtain this per- 
mission, although exceptions are made. 
In applying for a permit to install a 
receiving set the individual must de- 
scribe his set in detail and indicate the 
room in which it may be found. Per- 
mits may be revoked at any time. No 
regulations for Albania have been 


reported. 


EURASIA 


1.37 per 
thousand population. There are 45 
broadcasters in 41 cities, scattered 
throughout both European and Asi- 
atic Russia. No regulations have been 
reported, but the following are appar- 
ent: there is no broadcasting monopoly, 
though practically all of the broadcast- 
ing stations are owned by trade and 
local governments; no receiving licenses 
are collected; manufacture, importa- 
tion, and merchandising are a Govern- 
ment monopoly, with importation only 
where domestic industries are incapable 
of supplying the demand. 

Turkey has 175 sets, .02 per thousand 
population, and one broadcasting sta- 
tion, at Osmanieh, near Constantino- 
ple. Radio is under the control of the 
Administration of Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones. Broadcasting is a 
monopoly. Receiving is permitted un- 
der license, but the licenses are costly 
and have been made difficult to get. 
Sets must be available for Government 
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inspection at all times, and are subject 
to confiscation without warning, ex- 


planation, or indemnity. __ = 


ASIA 


China has 15,000 sets, .04 per thou- 
sand population, and 7 broadcasting 
stations in 4 cities. Recent political 
developments have resulted in the 
ultimate granting of the right to use 
radio, to the public. So far as is 
known, complete regulations have not 
been issued, but the establishment of 
broadcasting stations and other acts en- 
couraging the use of radio give promise 
of regulations under which radio should 
gain a high rate of development, as 
compared with other national activities. 

Japan has 550,000 sets, 7.03 per 
thousand populstion. There are 7 
broadcasting stations in 7 cities. Ra- 
dio broadcasting is controlled by the 
Bureau of Communications, broad- 
casting permits being issued only to 
Japanese citizens. Each station li- 
censed has a partial monopoly within 
certain bounds. Stations are divided 
into two groups, according to their 
power. Low powered stations have 
monopolies in certain small areas, 
while high-powered stations have mo- 
nopolies in larger areas, which may in- 
clude several of the areas assigned to 
local stations. 

In theory, this would restrict the 
number of stations which might be re- 
ceived at any one point to one high- 
and one low-powered station. Broad- 
casting is supported from receiving 
license fees. Receiving sets may be 
operated upon payment of the license 
fee of 2 yen per annum and a subscrip- 
tion fee of 144 yen per month. Per- 
mits to install are required, and only 
sets approved by the Bureau of Com- 
munications may be used. Manufae- 
tureres and importers may deposit sam- 
ple sets, the approval of which will 
serve for additional sets of the same 
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type so long as none of the specifica- 
tions are changed. Wave lengths of 
from 150 to 400 meters may be used, 
but none other. Recently the existing 
broadcasters agreed to form a central 
corporation which took over the sta- 
tions and their business, the individual 
companies operating them under the 
control of the corporation. This sys- 
tem seems to have proved more satisfac- 
tory and economical than that formerly 
adopted. 

Australia has 290,000 sets, 52.45 per 
thousand population, and 26 broad- 
casting stations in 12 cities. Broad- 
casting is under the control of the Post- 
master General. Stations are divided 
into two categories, those of high and 
those of low power. There is no re- 
striction as to the number or location of 
low-powered stations, but high power is 
permitted to but one station in each of 
the States except Victoria and New 
South Wales, each of which may have 
two. These stations are more strictly 
administered than those of low power, 
and participate in the proceeds from 
receiving license fees. ‘There has been 
some movement recently toward the 
consolidation of the companies operat- 
ing the high-powered stations, and in 
some cases combination of two or three 
have been reported. Receiving li- 
censes are required. ‘The cost of these 
licenses is determined by the distance 
of the set from the high-powered sta- 
tion for that State, a system of zones 
determining the rate. The fees range 
from 221% shillings ($5.36) to 30 shil- 
lings ($7.30) per year, on sets for private 
use. Merchandising licenses are also 
required. 

New Zealand has 55,000 sets, 39.09 
per thousand population. There are 
5 broadcasting stations in 5 cities. 


Broadcasting is closely supervised by ' 


the Government. While a monopoly 
has been declared, other stations may 
be licensed. The conditions governing 
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this are not known, but probably ar 
due to a provision permitting inde- — 
pendent broadcasting stations to be in- 
stalled in cities not provided for bythe —_— 
concessionnaires. Receiving licenses 
are required, costing 30 shillings per 
year. Regenerative sets are prohib- _ 
ited. 


AFRICA 
British Africa has 130,310 sets, of 
which 130,000 are inthe UnionofSouth 
Africa, giving a rate of 18.76 per thou- 
sand population. The Union has 4 
stations in 4 cities. The Postmaster 
General has supervision overradiomat- = 
ters. Broadcasting is a regional mo- _ 
nopoly, each station being licensed to _ 
operate exclusively withinacertainter- 
ritory for a period of five years. Re- _ 
ceiving set owners are required to ob- > 
tain licenses and pay subscription fees 
to the broadcasting companies. The 
licenses cost 5 shillings per year, while 
the subscription vary from 6 shillings 6 
pence to 35 shillings, depending upon 
the distance from the broadcasting sta- 
tions. Higher scales are in effect for _ 
sets to be used for commercial pur- 


Egypt has 4,000 sets, .20 per thou- | 
sand population, with one broadcasting 
station. Radio is administered by the 
Ministry of Communications. The 
complete regulations have not yetbeen 
issued, but it is understood that receiv- _ 
ing licenses are to be required. Re- 
ceiving has been permitted in the past — 
but broadcasting was _ prohibited, 2 
though a violation of the prohibition —_ 
was permitted to continue without — 
serious attempt to apprehend the broad- 
caster. This has now continued over 
two years. 

Ethiopia has but two sets, less than 
.005 per thousand population. Both 
broadcasting and receiving are pro- ~~ 
hibited; both the sets in use are in the 
possession of high officials, 
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ANY people seem to have the 

opinion that the radio amateur 
is a development of the last four or five 
years. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The amateur has been an 
integral part of the radio picture since 
the very first days of “wireless”; it is a 
matter of record that at least one 
American amateur constructed a re- 
ceiving set and attempted to receive 
the letter “s” at the same time that 
Marconi was edie his epochal trans- 
atlantic attempt. From that time on 
an increasingly greater number of 
amateur stations was erected. Ten 
years later there were more amateur 
installations in the country than gov- 
ernment and commercial combined. 

It was about the year 1913 that 
amateurs awoke to the fact that there 
were a lot of them scattered over the 
country. The thing that woke them 
up was the Federal radio law of August 
18, 1912. This law provided a call book 
that contained the names of all the 
amateurs who had passed the necessary 
tests to secure transmitting licenses. 
The astounding number listed in this 
book was a revelation, for it showed 
that instead of a few isolated individual 
experimenters, there were several thou- 
sand highly enthusiastic amateurs in 
the United States. 


Rapro CLuBs 


With this realization, a large number 
of radio clubs came into existence. 
The value of these clubs in the early 
days of amateur radio—or amateur 
wireless, as it was then called—was 
very great, for there were at that time 
practically no books that adequately 
handled the subject. By providing a 


The Amateur in Radio 


By Hiram Percy Maxm 
President, American Radio Relay League, Inc. 


meeting place where members could 
gather and exchange ideas and prac- 
tical information, the early club did 
much to further the art. 

The organization of the clubs was an 
organization having the characteristics 
of young men. The methods were 
positive and direct. I have attended 
a great many of these radio club meet- 
ings, and I can truthfully say that I 
have never attended a meeting of any 
of my engineering societies which can 
compare in efficiency and interest with 
those radio club meetings of those 
young men. 

It was in the Radio Club of Hartford 
that the relay idea which finally became 
the American Radio Relay League first 
took form. 

I remember the evening very well. 
One young man had electrified the 
meeting by saying that he had estab- 
lished communication with the neigh- 
boring town of Windsor Locks. If 
Hartford could reach Windsor Locks, 
why could not Windsor Locks reach 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and if this 
could be done, why would it not be 
posssible for an amateur in Hartford to 
send a message by relay to Springfield, 
and possibly receive the answer back 
inside of an hour? The idea fired the 
imagination of every person in the room, 
and aroused a determination to go 
home and sit up the rest of the night 
improving and perfecting the efficiency 
of his apparatus so that the next night 
he might be the first one to start a 
message to Springfield. It was a great 
conception in those early days. The 
intensity of purpose which was built up 
was destined to exert the most powerful 
influence in the whole art of radio 
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siianalcation. I do not hesitate to 
say that many of the great advances 
that have been made in radio during 
the last ten years have come from this 
inspiration of the amateurs. 

It was but a logical thing to take the 
next mental step, and that was to go 
beyond Springfield. Why not continue 
the scheme to Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
and even to Albany? And why might 
we not expect the Albany fellows to 
work it out with the fellows of Utica? 
And what would stop them from get- 
ting all the way to Buffalo? And then 
a wonderful conception came into the 
minds of these young men. Why not 
apply the relay idea to the entire 
United States? 


American Rapio Retay LEAGUE 


They went ahead with this idea, and 
in 1914 the American Radio Relay 
League came into being as the national 
organization of all the radio clubs of 
the United States that stood for good 
organization, good government and 
good radio. A board of directors was 
organized, and shortly afterward pub- 
lication was started of a magazine 
which should be the mouthpiece of 
organized amateur radio and the clear- 
ing house of the ideas and experiments 
of the members. This magazine was 
called “QST.” 

In order to further the handling of 
messages between members, a traffic 
system was devised, and the regular 
handling of traffic began. By the 
summer of 1917, messages had been 
relayed across the continent, and it was 
no unusual thing for an amateur to 
communicate directly between New 
York and Chicago, and to points in the 
far Southwest. 

The war with the consequent closing 
down of all amateur stations, brought 
all development to an abrupt halt. 
The Army and Navy suddenly found 
themselves in need of hundreds of 
radio operators. To train this number 


months of work and study. Time was : 
priceless. And so an appeal was made 
to the amateurs, through the League, — 
and almost overnight the Army and 
Navy found themselves supplied with — 
thousands of experienced young men 7 
who not only knew how to operate, but : 
were entirely familiar with the princi-— 
ples of the complex apparatus in use. 
The War Record of these young men is = “= 
one of the shining pages in the League’s ‘ “a 
history. 

Following the cessation of hostilities rae 
in 1919, the League again started opera- _ 
tion. The military training received | 
by so many of its members began to _ 
show at once in better organization, _ 
better codperation, and greater loyalty. 
The relay traffic lines grew and grew, — 
and the volume of traffic went to fig- | 
ures that far exceeded those of previous — 
years. Long-distance records over the — 
country were hung up nightly. A 
transcontinental test was arranged, 
and such was the organization that 
when the night of the test arrived, — 
absolute quiet prevailed from coast to — 
coast, so that there might be no inter- — 
ference. The message was started 
from the writer’s own station, bound © 
for Los Angeles, and the answer was 
returned in just six and one-half 
minutes. This was progress! 


OuTsTANDING EXAMPLES OF AMATEUR 
ENDEAVOR we 


By this time, operation on 200 meters 
was proving so successful in this coun- 
try that it became a matter of specula~ 
tion whether it would be possible for _ 
the amateur, with his low powers, to _ 
transmit across the ocean to Europe. 
So the League sent one of its members 
to Scotland with the finest receiving 
equipment available,andin 1921 Amer- 
ican amateur signals in great numbers 
were heard on 200 meters in Europe! ; 

American amateurs now knew that — 
their 200-meter sets were capable of in 
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being heard in Europe, and for a year 
they tried to effect two-way communi- 
cation with their European co-workers, 
but all efforts failed. Time and again 
tests were made with English or 
French stations, but the signals were 
erratic in their behavior, and although 
American signals were heard abroad, 
and the foreign signals were recorded 
here, the much desired two-way com- 
munication could not be attained. 

Gradually, the amateur realized that 
200 meters was not going to turn the 
trick. And so, early in 1923, a group 
of amateurs started some tests whose 
results have been far-reaching. These 
tests were to find out what could be 
done with the entirely neglected waves 
near 100 meters, and they had not 
progressed very far before it became 
apparent that in this new region lay 
the key to the ultra-long distance 
communication problem, for the sig- 
nals transmitted on 100 meters were 
received many times louder than 
simultaneous signals on 200. 

Quick to adapt himself to the new 
conditions, the amateur began to con- 
struct apparatus to operate on the 
lower waves, and to collect data on set 
and tube operation at those wave 
lengths. In the fall of 1923, a special 
test was arranged between an American 
station and a French station on 100 
meters, and on the night of the test the 
two stations, for the first time in 
amateur history, talked with each other 
across the Altantic! The theories 
regarding the short waves were proved, 
for each station reported the signals of 


_ the other as being received with re- 


markable strength! 
The development of the short waves 


_ is another of the outstanding examples 


of amateur endeavor. The success of 
the transatlantic test lent impetus to 
the short-wave movement, and by the 
summer of 1924 most of the amateurs 
of the country were operating not only 
on 100 meters, but still lower on 80, and 


40, and even 20 meters. It was during 
these experiments that John Reinartz, 
a prominent amateur, made the dis. 
covery that certain short-wave signals 
were actually stronger in daylight than 
at night over given distances. Day- 
light communication across the United 
States on low power became a fact, 
where ten years before night com- 
munication over the same distance was 
regarded as a wild dream! 

By the fall of 1924 the use of short 
waves had become universal for all 
long-distance work, and the American 
amateur began to extend his range 
daily. European communication had 
now become matter-of-fact; the Pacific 
was conquered, and regular communica- 
tion established with Australia and New 
Zealand; South America was worked 
with the greatest ease; and finally 
remote South Africa was reached, and 
reached again and again. 


SuccessFruL Resutts 


Today, the amateur can truthfully 
say that there is no earthly distance 
over which it is not possible for him to 
communicate. 

Aside from his scientific attain- 
ments, the amateur has to his credit 
an enviable record of public service. 
When Commander MacMillan was 
organizing his Arctic Expedition in 
1923, he came to the League for radio 
equipment, and a League member went 
North on the Bowdoin as operator. 
For the first time in history, regular 
communication with civilization was 
maintained. When the next expedi- 
tion was organized in 1925, the assist- 
ance of the amateur was again 
asked, and Reinartz went North with 
MacMillan carrying the latest develop- 
ments in short-wave transmitters and 
receivers with him. Again, through 
the assistance of League stations in the 
States, regular communication was 
maintained. 

During this same year, too, the Navy 
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Department requested that the League 
grant leave of absence to its Traffic 
Manager, F. H. Schnell, in order that 
he might take charge of short-wave 
experiments to be conducted on the 
cruise of the battle fleet to Australia. 
The success of the small short-wave 
set that Lieutenant Schnell operated 
was phenomenal, and the results—far 
eclipsing anything that the high-power 
long-wave sets of the fleet could ac- 
complish—created a profound interest 
in official circles. 

When the Wilkins Arctic Expedition 
was organized in 1926, the amateur 
was again called on, and two League 
members went North with the planes 
carrying special short-wave equipment. 
Again, communication was maintained 
satisfactorily with the aid of other 
League stations in the States. The 
Byrd Arctic Expedition, also operating 
on short waves, handled the bulk of its 
traffic through amateur stations of the 
League, with 100 per cent success. 
The Amazon Expedition of Dr. Hamil- 
ton Rice, after vainly trying to main- 
tain successful communication with 
long-wave commercial stations, went 
to short waves, and for months relied 
upon amateur contact in the States for 
ordering supplies, sending in reports, 
etc. 

During 1928 a total of nine expedi- 
tions were depending upon amateur 
contact for communication with this 
country; most of them had amateurs 
as operators, and many of them had 
apparatus constructed by amateurs. 

The Byrd Antarctic Expedition is 
carrying four radio operators, of whom 
three are amateurs, and amateur 
stations in this country are furnishing 
much of the communication. Ama- 
teurs are also holding regular schedules 
with the Wilkins Antarctic Expedi- 
tion. 

Since 1919, amateur radio has been 
the principal, and in many cases the 
only means of outside communication 
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in more than sixteen storm and flood 
emergencies in this country. The a 
most noteworthy were the Florida 
hurricane of 1926, the Mississippi and a 
New England floods of 1927, and the 
California dam break and _ second 
Florida hurricane in 1928. In all of | as 
these amateur radio played a major _ 
role in the rescue work, and amateurs | 
earned nation-wide commendation for 
their resourcefulness in effecting com- a 
munciation where all other means 
failed. 
Nor is amateur activity confined to 
the United States. In 1925, at Paris, 3 
occurred an event of the utmost signifi- _ 
cance, when the amateurs of thirty 


+ 


formed the International 
Radio Union, an organization whose 
aims are the furtherance of inter-— 
national amateur radio and the secur- 
ing of legislation favorable to the > 
amateur in all the nations of the world. 


What of the future? | 


It is a difficult question to answer. _ 
In the line of scientific development, it yt 
would appear that the next immediate _ 
step is a further investigation of the _ 
waves on the order of ten and five — 
meters. Beyond this point, however, _ 
it is impossible to predict with any 
degree of assurance. 

To me, however, amateur radio has a 4 : 
more important destiny to fulfill than | 
mere scientific attainment, and that | 
destiny is the furtherance of world — 
peace. War is founded on hate, and ~ 
hate, in turn, on ignorance. Peace is — 
the result of understanding, and with > 
hundreds of citizens of every country — 
of the world conversing nightly with — 
each other through the medium of — 
privately-owned and operated ate | 
transmitters and receivers, there will _ 
come about an international under- 
standing and fellowship the like of — 
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4 EDERAL radio legislation had its 
beginning in Congressional at- 
tempts to further safety at sea. The 
Wireless Ship Act of June 24, 1910,! 
applied to any vessel of the United 
States or any vessel under a foreign 
flag navigating the ocean or the Great 
Lakes and licensed to carry or carrying 
fifty or more persons, including pas- 
sengers and crew. Under the Act it 
was made unlawful for the vessel to 
leave any port of the United States 
unless equipped with an efficient ap- 
paratus for radio communication cap- 
able of transmitting and receiving 
messages over a distance of at least 100 
miles. ‘The vessel was further required 
to exchange, so far as the master of the 
vessel determined it to be physically 
possible, messages with shore or ship 
stations using different systems of 
radio communication. 

The administration of the Wireless 
Ship Act was placed under the Secre- 
tary of the then existing Department 
of Commerce and Labor, that depart- 
ment (and subsequently the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) having charge of 
the execution of the marine navigation 
laws. The Act has served as a prec- 
edent for continuing in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the administration 
of all laws relating to radio communi- 
cation. The Act has never been ex- 
pressly repealed though the greater 
part of its provisions is substantially 
reproduced in the Radio Act of 1927. 


Auruoriry or InrerstaTeE COMMERCE 
CoMMISSION 

A few days prior to the passage of the 

Wireless Ship Act, Congress, in the 

1 $6 Stat. 629; amended $7 Stat. 199. 


By Freperic P. Lee 
Legislative Counsel, United States Senate 


course of amending the Interstate 
Commerce Act, vested the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with authority 
over “telegraph, telephone, and cable 
companies (whether wire or wireless) 
engaged in sending messages’”’ in inter- 
state or foreign commerce.’ The prin- 
cipal regulatory authority given the 
Commission with respect to such 
companies was in the administration 
of the requirement that all charges for 
services rendered in the transmission of 
messages should be just and reasonable. 
This requirement has been continued in 
force until the present day,’ and is not 
interfered with by the Radio Act of 
1927. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has, however, taken almost no 
action under the authority granted it. 
The Commission’s duties with regard 
to the railroads are so extensive as to 
leave it few resources for full consider- 
ation of the communication problems. 
The existence of this situation has per- 
haps led to the proposals in Congress 
to create one agency combining the 
authority now vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Radio 
Commission, and the Department of 
Commerce with regard to communi- 
cation by wire or wireless.‘ 


Rapio ComMuNICcATION Act or 1912 


With a desire to make further pro- 
vision for safety at sea and to provide 


legislation necessary for carrying out 


? Act of June 18, 1910, 36 Stat. 539, 544-5. 

3 See Transportation Act, 1920, 41 Stat. 474. 

‘See, for instance, the bill introduced by 
Senator Couzens of Michi on January 4, 
1928, S. 2041, 70th Congress, Ist Session, and the 
bill introduced by Senator Watson of Indiana on 
December 22, 1928, s. 5104, 70th Congress, 2nd 
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the Berlin Radiotelegraph Convention 
of 1906, to the ratification of which the 
Senate had consented a few months 
previously, Congress in August, 1912, 
adopted the first general legislation for 
the regulation of radio communication, 
the Radio Communication Act of 1912.5 
Of prime importance in forcing the en- 
actment of the present Congressional 
statute for the governance of radio 
communication, was the rather ambigu- 
ous licensing provision for transmission 
stations in the 1912 Act. The ques- 
tion soon arose as to whether the Secre- 
tary of Commerce had discretion to 
deny any applicant a license or whether 
the Secretary was subject to a man- 


5 $7 Stat. 302. 

*Congress provided that no person could 
operate, except in accordance with a license 
granted by the Secretary of Commerce upon 
application therefor, any apparatus for radio 
communication (a) “as a means of commercial 
intercourse” in interstate or foreign commerce, 
or (b) “upon any vessel of the United States 
engaged in” such commerce, or (c) “for the 
transmission of radiograms or signals, the effect 
of which extends beyond the jurisdiction of the 
State or Te,ritory in which the same are made, or 
where interference would be caused thereby with 
the receipt of messages or signals from beyond 
the jurisdiction of the said State or Territory.” 
The license was required to state the wave length 
or lengths authorized for use by the station for 
the prevention of interference and the hours for 
which the station was licensed for work. Fur- 
thermore, the Act specified that the license was 
subject to certain regulatory provisions contained 
in the Act, among which were provisions that 
“every station shall be required to designate a 
certain definite wave length as the normal send- 
ing and receiving wave length of the station 
... in addition to the normal sending wave 
length all stations . . . may use other sending 
wave lengths: Provided, That they do not exceed 
600 meters or that they do exceed 1,600 meters 
. . . such private or commercial shore stations as 
do interfere with the reception of signals by the 
naval and military stations concerned shall not 
use their transmitters during the first 15 minutes 
of each hour . . . in all circumstances, except 
in case of signals or radiograms relating to vessels 
in distress, all stations shall use the minimum 
amount of energy necessary to carry out any 
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datory duty of granting a license to 
each applicant. The Congressional re- 
ports upon the legislation would seem 
to indicate rather clearly the desire of —__ 
Congress to afford no discretion to the ; 
Secretary of Commerce’ and the At- ; 
torney General held to this view. 
Shortly after the war the question arose 
in the courts. The Secretary of Com- — 
merce denied the Intercity RadioCom- > 
pany of New York a license on the | 
ground that he was unable to ascertain __ 
a wave length for the company that 
would not interfere with Government 
and private stations. In a case during 
the consequent litigation the Court of _ 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
followed the opinion expressed by the _ 
Attorney General and held that the > 
duty of the Secretary of Commerce to _ 
issue a license was purely ministerial.* | 
The court recognized, however, that _ 
while the Secretary of Commerce had 
no discretionary authority to deny the 
license, he had a discretion in the selec- 
tion of the wave length within the 
limitations prescrilsed by the statute, 
such selection to be made in such man- _ 
ner as to result in the least possible 
interference. 
Broadcasting was, of course, un- 
known at the time of the enactment of | 
the Radio Communication Act of 1912. 
It was not contemplated by Congress. _ 
Nevertheless, the language used in the — 
Act was broad enough to cover even 
noncommercial broadcasting, in that _ 
the Act required a license for the trans- 
mission of radiograms, the effect of __ 
which extended beyond the jurisdiction 
of the State in which sent forth, or of 
radiograms which would interfere with Re, 
the receipt of messages or signals from te : 
beyond the jurisdiction of such State. 


7 Senate Report 698, 62d Congress, 2d Session; — 
House Report 582, 62d Congress, 2d Session. 
* 29 Op. Atty. Gen. 579, November 22, 1912. eS. 
* Hoover v. Intercity Radio Co. (1923), 286 Fed. 
1003. dismissed as moot (1924), 266 U. a 636. ; 
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Furthermore, the Senate Committee in 
its report clearly contemplated not 
only the regulation of radiotelegraphy, 
but also the regulation of radiotele- 
phony of which broadcasting is but one 
phase. Senator Bourne, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
in his report to the Senate upon the 
Radio Communication Act of 1912, 
said: 

The term “radio communication,” in- 
stead of “radio telegraphy,” is used 
throughout the bill so that its provisions 
will cover the possibility of the commercial 
development of radiotelephony. Experi- 
ments have been made here and abroad for 
some years in carrying the human voice on 
Hertzian waves, but with only limited and 
occasional results. Radiotelephony in- 
volves the application of the same principles 
as are involved in inventions to enable 
apparatus to select and record accurately 
one message on a given wave length out of a 
mass of messages on various lengths. When 
this latter result has been attained—an 
unfulfilled promise of some years standing— 
radiotelephony will quickly follow. The 
bill is framed to be adjustable to that im- 
provement when it comes, but in the mean- 
time it deals with the art as it exists today.'* 


The Secretary of Commerce set aside 
360 meter, and later 400 meter, wave 
lengths for broadcasting purposes. 
Application for broadcasting licenses 
increased so speedily, however, that 
following the decision of the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
and the National Radio Convention 
called in 1923, the Secretary of Com- 
merce abandoned the policy of allo- 
cating all broadcasting to two wave 
lengths and established the system 
whereby each applicant for a broad- 
casting license would have assigned to 
him an individual wave length specified 
in the license. 

This system, however, was disrupted 
by a decision of the Federal District 


1° Senate Report 698, 62d Congress, 2d Session, 
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Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois." The court held that the 
Radio Communication Act of 1912 laid 
down no standards for the restriction 
by the Secretary of Commerce of oper- 
ations under a license and that in the 
absence of any such standards, the Act, 
if construed to give the Secretary 
authority to impose restrictions, would 
then be unconstitutional as delegating 
to the Secretary legislative power. In 
casting doubt on the power of the See- 
retary to impose restrictions not speci- 
fied by Congress, the decision was con- 
trary to that of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. In view of 
the conflict, the Secretary of Commerce 
asked the advice of the Attorney 
General, who gave it as his opinion ® 
that the Secretary had no adminis- 
trative discretion in assigning wave 
lengths or hours of operation, or limita- 
tions on power. Following that opin- 
ion licenses issued by the Secretary of 
Commerce merely stated whatever 
wave length, hours, or power the appli- 
cant designated. 

As a result of the judicial decisions 
and the opinions of the Attorney 
General, the Radio Communication 
Act of 1912 was found to be ineffective 
to prevent interference between various 
broadcasters and other transmitters of 
radio communications. Licensing un- 
der the Act became a mere matter of 
registration similar to that of the regis- 
tration of vessels under the marine 
navigation laws. 


Feperat Rapio 
LEGISLATION 


In the interval between the Radio 
Communication Act of 1912 and the 


1! United States v. Zenith Corporation (1926), 
12 F. (2d) 614; see also Carmichael vy. Anderson 
(D. C. 1926), 14 FP. (2d) 166. 

1235 Op. Atty. Gen. 126; see, in accord, un- 
reported opinion in Chicago Tribune Co. v. Oak 
Leaves Broadcasting Co. (Circuit Court of Cook 
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Radio Act of 1927, isi enacted 
several minor measures relating to 
radio communication. One class of 
these was attributable to war-time 
conditions, as, for instance, the censor- 
ship of messages,” the taking over by 
the President of radio systems of com- 
munication,“ and the taxation of radio 

communications.“ Another type of 
legislation was that providing for the 
use of the naval radio stations for the 
transmission of press dispatches and pri- 
vate communications. This enabling 
legislating made provision for protec- 
tion from governmental competition of 
companies affording adequate privately 
operated facilities.” 


Tue Rapio Act or 1927 


In his Annual Message to the 
Second Session of the 69th Congress, 
President Coolidge stated: 


Due to decisions of the courts, the author- 
ity of the department under the law of 1912 
has broken down; many more stations have 
been operating than can be accommodated 
within the limited number of wave lengths 
available; further stations are in course of 
construction; many stations have departed 
from the scheme of allocation set down by 
the department, and the whole service of 
this most important public function has 
drifted into such chaos as seems likely, if 
not remedied, to destroy its great value. 
I most urgently recommend that this legis- 
lation should be speedily enacted. 


It was in response to the necessity 
outlined by the President that the Radio 
Act of 1927 was enacted." 

The Federal Radio Commission.— 
The administration of the Radio Act of 


8 40 Stat. 413. 
™ 40 Stat. 904; repealed 41 Stat. 157. 
¥ 40 Stat. 315, 40 Stat. 1102, 42 Stat. 284. 
*41 Stat. 1061; amended 42 Stat. 495; 
amended 43 Stat. 1091. Continued in Section 
30 of the Radio Act of 1927. 
: 68 Congressional Record 3%, December 7, 
926. 
8 44 Stat. 1162. 


1927 is divided the ‘Federal 
Radio Commission and the Secretary _ 
of Commerce. The Act created a 
commission to be known asthe Federal _ 
Radio Commission composed of five 
commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and con- _ 
sent of the Senate, the appointmentsto 
be distributed one from each of the five __ 
zones into which the country was 
divided by the Act. For a period of 
one year from the first meeting of the 
Commission, the Commission had, 
among other matters, authority, from 
time to time as the public convenience, 
interest, or necessity required, to clas- 
sify radio stations; prescribe the nature 
of service to be rendered by each class 
of licensed stations and each station 
within any class; assign bands of wave 
lengths to each class of stations and 
each individual station and determine 
the power which each station shall use 
and the time during which it should 
operate; determine the location of 
classes of stations or individual sta- 
tions; regulate the kind of apparatus to 
be used with respect to its external 
effects and the purity and sharpness of 
the emissions; and make special regu- 
lations applicable to stations engaged 
in chain broadcasting. At the ex- 
piration of the one-year period all 
authority vested in the Commission, 
except as to revocation of licenses, is to 
be transferred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Commission is to be 
vested with certain advisory and appel- 
late functions. However, this period, 
which expired March 16, 1928, was ex- 
tended by Congress until March 16, 
1929.19 


Right to Station License.—Under the 
Radio Communication Act of 1912 the 
licenses granted for the use of radio 

19 45 Stat. $73, At the time of writing of this 
article bills have been introduced in Congress for _ 
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apparatus or station licenses were 
limited by the Secretary of Commerce 
to periods of two years for ship stations 
and amateurs, one year for point-to- 
point telegraph, and ninety days for 
broadcasting. In the opinion of the 
Attorney General, however, such limi- 
tations could not be sustained under 
the authority granted by the 1912 Act.*® 
In order to meet the dangers to 
effective Federal regulation, that might 
flow from the acquisition of vested 
rights under station licenses of indef- 
inite term, Congress enacted on De- 
cember 8, 1926, a Joint Resolution— 


That until otherwise provided by law, no 
original license for the operation of any 
radio broadcasting station and no renewal 
of a license of an existing broadcasting 
station, shall be granted for longer periods 
than ninety days and no original license for 
the operation of any other class of radio 
station and no renewal of the license for an 
existing station of any other class than a 
broadcasting station, shall be granted for 
longer periods than two years; and that no 
original radio license or the renewal of an 
existing license shall be granted after the 
date of the passage of this resolution unless 
the applicant therefor shall execute in 
writing a waiver of any right or of any 
claim to any right, as against the United 
States, to any wave length or to the use of 
the ether in radio transmission because of 
previous license to use the same or because 
of the use thereof. 


The above Resolution remained in 
force only for the few months preceding 
the enactment of the Radio Act of 1927 
on February 23, 1927. The 1927 Act 
does not expressly terminate the exist- 
ing station licenses acquired under the 
1912 Act. However, it does in effect 
reach that result by repealing the 1912 
Act and by providing * that no person 
may use or operate any apparatus for 
the transmission of energy, or commu- 
nications, or signals by radio (a) in in- 

Atty. July 8, 1926. 


terstate or foreign commerce, (b) upon 
any vessel of the United States or any 
aircraft or mobile station in the United 
States, or (c) within any State when 
the effects of the use extend beyond 
the borders of the State or when in- 
terference is caused by the use or 
operation with the transmission of 
reception of energy, communications, 
or signals from any place within the 
State to any place without the State, or 
vice versa—‘except under and in ae- 
cordance with this Act and with a 
license in that behalf granted under the 
provisions of this Act.” Licenses are 
to be issued for broadcasting for terms 
not longer than three years, and for 
other purposes for terms not longer 
than five years, whether the license is 
issued originally or by way of renewal.” 
Finally, the 1927 Act repeats substan- 
tially the waiver provision above 
quoted except that the waiver shall be 
only as to the use of any “particular” 
wave length. 

The proper construction of the 
waiver provision of the 1927 Act would 
seem to be that the station owner does 
not waive all rights that he may have in 
law to operate, but only any right he 
may have to operate on any particular 
wave length. In other words, the 
owner must be afforded some wave 
length on which to operate, but the 
selection of the particular wave length 
is left to the discretion of the licensing 
authority. -The owner of the station 
acknowledges the power of the licensing 
authority to change his wave length. 
Furthermore, it is doubt‘ul if the 
waiver provision should be construed to 
deny an existing licensee under the 
1912 Act the right to object, on the 
ground of the denial of due process of 


Sec. 1. See also Sec. 39. 

% Sec. 9. Under the amendatory Act of 1928, 
45 Stat. 373, 83, these periods are made three 
months and one year, respectively, for licenses 
issued prior to January 11,1930. 
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law, to a decision of the licensing 
authority denying the existing licensee 
the right to continue operation or to use 
an existing wave length. The author- 
ity to grant privileges only on condition 
that the grantee relinquishes constitu- 
tional rights has been denied by the 
Supreme Court.” 

Whether or not a licensee under 
the 1912 Act has such a property 
right to continued use of his apparatus 
or to its continued use in operating on 
any particular wave length or at any 
particular time, that the denial by the 
licensing authority of the privilege of 
continuing such use under the 1927 Act 
would constitute a “taking” of prop- 
erty in violation of the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution, is a constitutional prob- 
lem, the solution of which presents 
many difficulties. It has been compre- 
hensively discussed, however, by Judge 
Stephen Davis, former Solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce, in his able 
volume upon the Law of Radio Com- 
munication and by the Federal Radio 
Commission in its statement of Septem- 
ber 1, 1928.% The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the licen- 
see under the 1912 Act must not only 
execute the waiver in order to obtain a 
renewal license for continued operation 
under the 1927 Act, but must also be able 
to establish that “public convenience, 
interest, or necessity” will be served 
by the continued operation. The same 
requirements as to waiver and as to 
public convenience, interest, and ne- 
cessity, apply also to persons contem- 
plating the operation of new stations. 

The 1927 Act does not define the 
term “public convenience, interest, or 

* Terral y. Burke Construction Co. (1922), 257 
U. 8. 529; Frost v. Railroad Commission (1926), 
#71 U. S. 583. 

* Davis, Law of Radio Communication. Pp. 
65-9; Annual Report of the Federal Radio Com- 


mission for the year ending June 30, 1928, pp. 
163-5. See also 27 Columbia Law Review 730. 


necessity.”” However, the Federal 
Radio Commission specified certain 
standards in its statement of August 23, 
1928.% In the view of the Commis- 
sion the setting aside of a substantial 
band of frequencies for the exclusive 
use of broadcasting stations and the 
radio listening public, the bringing 
about of the best possible broadcasting 
reception conditions, and a fair dis- 
tribution of frequencies among the 
different types of service, that is, those 
serving a large territory including 
rural and sparsely settled regions and 
those serving intermediate areas and 
areas local in character, are in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity. 
The commission also makes its allo- 
cations in such manner as to avoid too 
much duplication of programs and 
types of program, services readily 
available to the public in any other 
form, such as, the use of the ordinary 
phonographie record, broadcasting of 
an excessive amount of direct adver- 
tising and of matters of a distinctly 
private nature. Finally, the character 
of the licensee, his financial respon- 
sibility and past record, his mainte- 
nance of regular schedules and of an 
adequate control or check on the fre- 
quency of his transmitter, and the 
location of his transmitter within any 
given region so as to avoid interference, 
are other considerations. 

In addition to the requirement of 
public convenience, interest, or neces- 
sity, the Davis amendment of 1928 re- 
quires the allocation of licenses, wave 
lengths, times for operation, and sta- 
tion power so as to give each of the 
five regional zones established by the 
1927 Act equality of radio broadcast- 
ing service, both of transmission and 
of reception.?’ 


* Annual Report of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for the year ending June 30, 1928, pp. 
166-70. 

45 Stat. 373, §5. 
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Revocation of Station Licenses.—The 
station license is revocable by the 
Federal Radio Commission for false 
statements made in the application or 
in the accompanying statement of facts 
upon citizenship, moral, financial, and 
technical qualifications, or for condi- 
tions revealed in the statement of facts 
which would have warranted the 
licensing authority in refusing the 
granting of the license in the first 
instance, or for failure to operate sub- 
stantially as set forth in the license, or 
whenever the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or any other Federal body, 
in the exercise of its lawful authority, 
finds and certifies to the Federal Radio 
Commission that any licensee bound so 
to do, has failed to provide reasonable 
facilities, or has made unjust or un- 
reasonable charges, or has been guilty 
of any discrimination in charges or 
services, or has made any unjust and 
unreasonable classification, regulation, 
or practice with respect to transmission 
of communications or service. Notice 
and opportunity of hearing are pro- 
vided for before the order of revocation 
takes effect.** 

Appellate Procedure.—Any applicant 
for a station license, or for the renewal 
or modification of an existing station 
license, whose application is refused, 
has a right of appeal from the decision 
of the Commission to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
Any licensee whose license is revoked 
by the Commission has the right of 
appeal from the decision of the Com- 
mission to the same court or to the 
United States District Court for the 
district in which the apparatus licensed 
is operated. The court may alter or 
revise the decision appealed from in 
such manner as it may seem just. The 
revision of the court is confined to the 
points set forth in the reasons of appeal. 
The Act apparently contemplates that 

Sec. 14. 


the court will substitute its judgment 
for that of the licensing authority, 
This amounts to the placing upon the 
court of an administrative or nonjudi- 
cial function, rather than a judicial 
function. While non-constitutiona] 
courts, such as the District of Colum. 
bia courts, may constitutionally be 
vested with nonjudicial functions, this 
is not true of constitutional courts such 
as the United States district courts.” 
The same principle would also seem to 
deny a right of review in the Supreme 
Court by certiorari of the decisions of 
the lower courts. 

Monopoly and Restraint of Trade— 
The Radio Act of 1927 contains numer- 
ous provisions directed to the elimi 
nation of monopoly and the restraint of 
trade. Provision is made for special 
regulations to cover chain broadcast- 
ing.° No station license is to be 
granted to any person found guilty bya 
Federal court of monopolizing or at- 
tempting to monopolize radio com- 
munication through the control of the 
manufacture or sale of apparatus, or 
through exclusive traflic agreements, or 
by any other means, or to any person 
found guilty by any such court of 
having used unfair methods of com- 
petition." The anti-trust laws are 
declared applicable to the manufacture 
and sale of, and to trade in, radio appa- 
ratus, and to radio communications 
Furthermore, whenever in any pro- 
ceeding under the anti-trust laws en- 
forcement or review of orders under 
laws relating to the Federal Trade 
Commission or any other governmental 
agency, any station licensee is found 
guilty of violation of any of these laws, 


2 Gordon vy. United States (1864), 117 U.S. 697; 
In re Sanborn (1893), 148 U. S. 222; Keller v. 
Potomac Electric Co. (1923), 261 U. S. 428; 
Postum Cereal Co. v. California Fig Nut Co. 
(1927), 272 U. S. 693; 68 Congressional Record 
3181-2. 
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nt the court may revoke the station 


y. license. Finally, no person in the 
he | pusiness of transmitting or receiving 
li- for hire radio communications under 
al a license shall directly or indirectly 
al acquire control or operate any inter- 
n- state or foreign cable, wire, telegraph, 
be or telephone line, if the purpose or 
s effect is to substantially lessen com- 
*h petition, or restrain foreign commerce, 


or create a monopoly in any line of 
=commerce.* The power to revoke 
le station licenses in case the licensee is 
of found to have violated the anti-trust 
laws, is of present importance in view 
™ of the pending court proceedings de- 
claring unlawful certain existing radio 
patent cross-license agreements. 
Miscellaneous Provisions.—Among 
the minor provisions of the Radio Act 
of 1927 several merit enumeration. 
Construction permits are required for 
the building of new stations.“ No 
person may operate transmitting appa- 
ratus without a license from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce.* Foreign ships are 
not required to be licensed, but must 
observe the regulations designed to 
prevent interference.” Stations des- 
ignated as liable to interfere with 
distress signals must have a radio 
operator listening in on specified wave 
: lengths whenever the station is in 
i operation.” All stations must give 
priority to signals of distress.** The 
uttering or transmitting of false or 
fraudulent signals of distress, or com- 
munications relating thereto, is made 
unlawful.*® Whenever a licensee per- 
mits a candidate for public office to use 
a broadcasting station he must afford 
other candidates for that office equal 


Of 


® Sec. 15. ” Sec. 18 

® Sec. 22. “ See Nichols and Tear, “Joining the Electric 

® Sec. 23. Wave and Heat Wave Spectra,” Annual Report 

® Sec. 28. of the Smithsonian Institute, 1923, p. 175 ff. 


opportunities. The candidates’ com- 
munications may not be censored by 
the licensee.*° Matter broadcastedfor 
pay must be announced as such at the © 
time of broadcasting. The privacy of | 
communications is protected Re- 
broadcasting must be expressly author- __ 
ized.“ The licensing authority hasno 
power of censorship or power to inter- ia a, 
fere with free speech, but no person 
may utter any obscene, indecent, or — 
profane language by means of radio 
communication.“ Other minor pro- 
visions are substantially repetitions of _ 
some of the safety-at-sea provisions of — 
the Wireless Ship Act of 1910 and the | 
Radio Communication Act of 1912. 


UNREGULATED Wave CHANNELS 


Electric waves whose existence have | 
been ascertained vary in wave length — 
from a twenty-billionth of a centimeter — 
to 2,000,000 centimeters. In this vast 
spectra radio waves constitute only a 
small portion of the longer waves. 
Among other waves are the waves 
transmitting ordinary electric energy, 
infra red waves, visible light waves, 
ultraviolet and X-ray waves, and the 
gamma waves from radium. These 
involve the waves which transmit 
electric power, visible light, heat, the 
chemically active rays of photography, 
the X-rays of photography, the radium 
waves of therapeutics, and other waves 
whose practical uses have not yet been 
ascertained.© 

Of these many classes of electric 
waves the Radio Act of 1912 regulates 
only the use of those waves available 
for radio communication, whether tele- 
graphic or telephonic. Telegraphic 
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communication would include picture 
transmission and _ telzvision. Tele- 
phonic communication would include 
broadcasting. 

The Radio Act of 1927 defines “radio 


communication’ as— 


any intelligence, message, signal, power, 
pictures, or communication of any nature 
transferred by electrical energy from one 
point to another without the aid of any wire 
connecting the points from and at which the 
electrical energy is sent or received and any 
system by means of which such transfer of 
energy is effected.“ 


The 1927 Act would seem by reason of 
the above definition to have added to 
those channels previously regulated 
under the 1912 Act, the electric waves 
available for the transmission of elec- 
ed) 


trical power by wireless. There seems 
to be no logical reason, however, for 
assuming that radio and power waves 
are the only classes of electric waves 
whose use it will be of practical im- 
portance in the future to subject to 
governmental control. The necessity 
for regulating the use of other classes of 
electrical waves may arise not only by 
reason of interference within any class 
but by reason of interference between 
those classes or between any one of the 
classes and the radio or electric power 
waves. If the practical uses of other 
classes of electric waves develop with 
as much rapidity as did the use of 
radio waves, the Radio Act of 1997 
may prove but the beginning of Federal 
legislation that will in time cover many 
other channels within the electric wave 


spectra. 
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N July, 1926, the Attorney General 

of the United States issued his fa- 
mous opinion that under the Radio Act 
of 1912 the Secretary of Commerce was 
without authority to control wave 
lengths or powers of broadcasting sta- 
tions, but must, upon application, issue 
licenses to any existing or new stations 
for such wave lengths and powers as 
the stations themselves requested. 
With no supervising hand to control 
interference, many broadcasting sta- 
tions immediately “pirated” wave 
lengths in use by or near to other 
stations, while other broadcasters 
“jumped” their power, causing cross 
talk and hetrodyne whistles. 

Proper separation between estab- 
lished stations was destroyed by inter- 
loping stations camping in the middle 
of any open spaces they could find, 
each interloper thus impairing recep- 
tion of three stations—his own and two 
others. Instead of the necessary 50- 
kilocycle separation between stations 
in the same community, the condition 
soon developed where separations of 20 
and 10 kilocycles, and even 8, 5, and 2 
kilocycles, existed. Under such sepa- 
rations, of course, stations were soon 
wildly blanketing each other while dis- 
tracted listeners were assailed with 
scrambled programs. 

Wave lengths assigned to Canada 
were violated, in spite of repeated 
warnings from the Government and 
even personal appeals from members of 
the President’s Cabinet that national 
good faith and international good will 
were at stake. 

Some of the older stations also 
jumped their power, increasing five to 


The Administration of Federal Radio Legislation 


By O.H.Caupwenn 
Federal Radio Commissioner 


ten times their watts output, andasa 
result delivering terrific heterodyne 
interference to distant stations that 
had been previously undisturbed under 

the orderly radio pattern developed by 
the former supervising authorities. . 


New Srations Crowp ErHer 


Meanwhile 250 new broadcasting ap- 
plicants, who had hitherto been denied 
licenses by the Commerce Department, 
because the ether lanes were already 
manifestly full, now demanded and re- 
ceived permits to broadcast, and these 
250 stations, coming on the air, worse 
confounded the interference already 
set up by the “pirates” and power 


jumpers. a 

So bad had these conditions become © 
by February, 1927, that Congress 4“ 
passed an act setting up a Federal — 
Radio Commission of five members to 
be appointed by the President andcon- | 
firmed by the Senate, this Commission __ 
to take supervision over the radio situa- 
tion for one year. At the close of this 
initial one-year period, the Commission 
was to transfer its administration func- _ 
tion to the Secretary of Commerce, and 
itself become only an appellate body, __ 
meeting upon call to hear appealsfrom 
the Secretary’s decisions. Later the 
administrative function of the Com- 
mission was extended for a second year, 
and now a bill has been introduced into 
Congress extending the Commission 
for a third one-year period. 

The first steps taken by the new 
Commission in March and April, 1927, 
were (a) to transfer all stations to au- 
thorized channels on “even tens” of 


kilocycles, (b) to clear the Canadian 
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waves, and (c) by time-sharing to com- 
bine interfering stations and tuck them 
in wherever possible in the spectrum, in 
order to keep them in operation with- 
out interfering with those stations 
which had remained faithfully on their 
assigned channels. 


Tue REALLOCATION OF 1927 


During the meantime, with the pub- 
lie given partial relief it was possible for 
the Commission to make a careful 
study of the whole situation, and, by 
painstaking planning, arrange for the 
second big step—a reallocation of all 
stations in the best interests of the 
listening public. When this realloca- 
tion took effect in June, 1927, listeners 
found that (a) for each locality local 
stations were well distributed along the 
dial, with minimum separations of 50 
kilocycles; (b) stations were recognized 
in terms of position and time on the 
basis of their demonstrated capacity to 
serve the public; and (c) heterodyne 
interference between distant stations, 
in general, was diminished. ‘These im- 
provements were accomplished by re- 
packing the channels according to an 
orderly plan, actually increasing the 
capacity of the 90 channels available. 

Sixty-day licenses were issued and 
the operation of the new allocation 
carefully watched in the light of actual 
experience so that necessary changes 
could be made where interference was 
experienced. Such actual experience 
is always necessary in view of the ir- 
regular and unpredictable transmission 
in different directions which almost 
every station sends out. If the sta- 
tion’s radiation went out equally in all 
directions, making the station’s inter- 
ference area a circle, the task of fitting 
stations together without interference 
at minimum distances would be simple. 
But as every listener knows, some sta- 
tions are unaccountably heard for 
many miles in one or more directions, 
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while being shut off by natural “bar- 
riers” in other directions. Advantage 
must be taken of all these curious un- 
predictable phenomena and adjust- 
ments made before any new station set- 
up can be really working at its best, 
Here only actual experience, and not 
engineering theory, can be the guide. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE COMMISSION 


When first appointed, the Federal 
Radio Commission was composed of 
the following members: Admiral W. H. 
G. Bullard, Chairman (Second Zone), 
Orestes H. Caldwell (First Zone), Eu- 
gene O. Sykes (Third Zone), Henry A. 
Bellows (Fourth Zone), Col. John F. 
Dillon (Fifth Zone). Commissioner 
Dillion died on October 8, 1927; Com- 
missioner Bellows resigned on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, and Commissioner Bullard 
died on November 24, 1927. The loss 
of each of these three men was severely 
felt by the Commission, all three of 
them being of exceptional ability and 
having expert knowledge in radio mat- 
ters over which the Commission has 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sam Pickard of Manhattan, 
Kansas, who had theretofore served as 
Secretary of the Commission, was ap- 
pointed Commissioner from the Fourth 
Zone on November 1, 1927. Mr. 
Harold A. Lafount of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was appointed Commissioner 
from the Fifth Zone in November, 
1927. Judge Ira E. Robinson was ap- 
pointed Commissioner from the Second 
Zone in April, 1928. 


ENGINEERING AND LEGAL Divisions 


Prior to August, 1928, the Commis- 
sion had no regularly organized En- 
gineering Division. It had had gener- 
ous assistance from the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce and, particularly, of Dr. J. H. 
Dellinger, Chief of the Radio Division 
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of that Bureau. It had the assistance, 
until July 30, 1928, of Captain S. C. 
Hooper of the United States Navy (re- 
cently appointed Chief of Naval Com- 
munications) who, at the request of the 
Commission, was detailed to assist in a 
study of the complex technical prob- 
lems arising in connection with the al- 
location of channels in the short-wave 
band. The Commission also had the 
assistance of Captain Guy Hill of the 
Signal Corps of the United States 
Army, and Commander Tunis A. M. 
Craven, of the United States Navy, 
who were similarly detailed. On Au- 
gust, 1928, Dr. Dellinger was offered 
and accepted the position of Chief En- 
gineer of the Commission. 

The Commission had no Legal Divi- 
sion until June 25, 1928. The Depart- 
ment of Justice had from time to time 
detailed Mr. Bethuel M. Webster, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to assist the Commission in the 
handling of particular hearings. On 
June 25, 1928, the position of General 
Counsel was offered to and accepted by 
Mr. Louis C. Caldwell of Chicago, II- 
linois, a brilliant young attorney with a 
unique insight into the technical prob- 
lems of radio. General Counsel Cald- 
well now has three lawyers assisting 
him. 


CoMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION 


At an organization meeting of the 
Commission early in 1928, the Com- 
mission determined upon the following 
special assignments and classification of 
responsibilities among the individual 
commissioners : 


Judge Ira E. Robinson, law and forms. 

Judge Eugene O. Sykes, hearings and 
docket, short and long waves. 

Commissioner O. H. Caldwell, technical 
advances, short and long waves, broad- 
cast reallocation, foreign relations, tele- 


vision. 
Commissioner Sam Pickard, broadcast re- 
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allocation, studio announcing, aviation 
uses of radio, relations with press. 
Commissioner Harold Lafount, budget and 
finance, office employees, licensing rou- 
tine, coéperation with Commerce De- 
partment, broadcast reallocation, tele- 
vision. 


CHANNELS ResERVED FoR UsE BY 
CANADA 

One of the first acts of the Commis- 
sion on assuming office was to clear six 
channels, which, under an informal 
understanding arrived at between the 
Department of Commerce and Cana- 
dian representatives, had been reserved 
for exclusive use by Canada. At that 
time there were 41 American stations 
on those channels or so close thereto as 
to cause fatal interference with the 
Canadian stations. 

Since that time the Commission has 
maintained the policy of keeping these 
channels clear and of regulating the use 
of eleven other channels shared by 
Canadian and American stations. The 
proper regulation of the shared chan- 
nels necessitates a limitation on the 
power of stations assigned to these 
channels on either side of the boundary 
line. Obviously stations located rela- 
tively close to the boundary line can be 
assigned only a very small amount of 
power, while stations located at greater 
distances, such as the south of the 
United States, can safely be authorized 
to use as much as 500 watts. 

The question of the allocation of 
broadcasting channels between the 
United States and Canada cannot as 
yet be regarded as definitely deter- 
mined. During the past year repre- 
sentatives of Canada have strongly 
protested against the present basis as 
being unfair to Canada, and there 
seems to be a disposition to press a de- 
mand for an increased assignment on 
the part of that country. The present 


allocation, however, is based on 


respective populations of the two coun- — 
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tries, and there is considerable evidence 
that the programs of American stations 
are very popular in Canada. The 
Commission believes, therefore, that 
the allocation as it now stands is fair to 
Canada and should not be changed. A 
more scientific choice of frequencies for 
the purpose could be made than that 
now in force. So far there has been no 
serious problem of interference with 
broadcasting stations of other countries 
including Mexico and Cuba. 

Radio reception conditions were far 
from satisfactory as the result of the 
Commission’s reallocation of June 15, 
1927. The reallocation had succeeded 
to a marked extent in reducing inter- 
ference arising from congestion in the 
larger metropolitan centers, where the 
stations were crowded together without 
adequate frequency separation. It had 
not, however, succeeded in remedying 
the heterodyne interference (resulting 
from two or more stations operating on 
the same channel) which was ruining 
reception in rural areas and in all parts 
of the country not in the immediate 
vicinity of any stations. The com- 
plaints which deluged the Commission 
soon made it apparent that drastic 
changes would eventually have to be 
effected. 


«THs Davis-D1Lt AMENDMENT 


Meanwhile, the problems of the 
Commission in endeavoring to achieve 
better radio reception and at the same 
time to work toward the “fair, efficient 
and equitable radio service,” as be- 
tween the different states and com- 
munities, as required by Section 9 of 
the Radio Act of 1927, were multiplied 
by the Amendment of March 28, 1928. 
This Amendment, known as the Davis 
Amendment, requires that the radio 
supervising authority 
shall as nearly as possible make and main- 
tain an equal allocation of broadcasting 
licenses, of bands of frequency or wave 
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lengths, of periods of time for operation, all 

of station power, to each of (the five) zones, 
and shall make a fair and equitable alloca. 
tion of licenses, wave lengths, time for 
operation, to each of the 
states . . . wit zone, according to 
population. 

The proportion of the total national 
radio facilities due each state is, there- 
fore, fixed by law, and is shown in the 
appended table by the percentages in 
Column B—based upon official estj- 
mates of 1928 populations (Column A) 
prepared by the U. S. Census Bureau. 


Maximum or 
BROADCASTING 


The maximum of total broadcasting 
service which can be simultaneously 
carried on without interference, under 
the present status of the law and the 
radio art, has been determined by the 
Radio Commission and its engineers, 
after exhaustive study and experiment, 
as comprising the simultaneous opera- 
tion of 40 stations of 5 kw. and up- 
wards, on cleared channels; 125 regional 
stations of 500 to 1,000 watts; and 150 
local stations of 10 to 100 watts. 

By time divisions, a larger number of 
actual transmitters can, of course, be 
operated at different times on those 
“assignments,” but the total stations 
running at any one moment during the 
night hours must not exceed the above 
limit, if good radio reception is to be 
preserved. 

Dividing this national maximum into 
five equal parts for the zones, and also 
applying the state percentages of 
Column B, we obtain the number of 
each class of station “assignments” due 
each state. 

Obviously, a given number of broad- 
casting stations of given power will give 
much better service to a zone which is 
small in area than to a zone which is 
large in area. The Amendment made 
it very difficult for the Commission to 
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take = of the difference in time 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
of the daytime operation of stations, of 
the greater use of Canadian-shared 
channels which is possible in the South, 
and other considerations which could 
not easily be accommodated to rigid 
mathematical equality. The “borrow- 


ing” clause proved to be of practically 
no assistance in solving the problem 
because all channels were in demand 
in their zones of original assignment. 

There was in the Commission a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the intention of 
Congress with regard to the method of 
putting the Amendment into force. A 
majority of the Commission construed 
the Amendment as requiring an im- 
mediate reallocation of broadcasting 
facilities so as to attain the prescribed 
equality. There has also been a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the 
Amendment, properly construed, re- 
quires an equality in number of licensed 
broadcasting stations by zone without 
regard to division of time or whether 
two or more stations dividing time in 
one zone may be balanced as against 
one station occupying full time in an- 
other zone. 

The difficulty in the way of an im- 
mediate compliance with the Amend- 
ment is «pparent from an inspection of 
the following table showing the distri- 
bution of broadcasting facilities of the 
United States on June 30, 1928: 


Total Num-) Total Fre- Total P 
Zone | ber of Sta- | quencies in |*® ee 

tions Use (Watts) 
128 64 228,135 
112 53 109,990 
116 54 59,535 
206 73 162,605 
134 74 67,145 


The Commission held a hearing on 
April 6, 1928, which was attended by a 
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large number of radio engineers. Dr. 
J. H. Dellinger, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, acted as Chairman of the Confer- 
ence. The engineers present adopted a 
resolution favoring an allocation calling 
for 50 cleared channels and 36 regional 
channels. The broadcasting commit- 
tee of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
also submitted a report, likewise favor- 
ing the plan of allocation with 50 clear 
channels. 

The Allocation Plan, as finally 
adopted by the Commission, was drawn 
up with six purposes in mind: 


1. To arrange for the maximum 
“— use of the broadcasting chan- 
ne 

2. To divide such total use with 
exact equality among the five zones 
(and within the zones proportionally © 
among the states according to popu- 
lation) as required by law. 

8. To secure good radio reception 
in all parts of the country, and par- 
ticularly to bring a fair diversity of 
programs to every home in the United 
States, including the remote 50,000,- 
000 of our population on farms and aes 
ranches, in the mountains, along the © 
coasts, and in towns, villages and 
cross-roads, more than 100 miles 
from any broadcasting station. “et 

4. To provide for a large number a 
local broadcasting stations of limited 
power, so that communities not now 
equipped with stations, may have 
opportunity to broadcast local and = 
neighborhood events and a 


within the restricted range of local 
interest, without interfering with the 
widely popular regional programs 
which are the backbone of broadcast- _ 
listener interest today. 

5. To continue the operation of — Z 
all present licensed 
under some basis of time-sharing _ 
the cases of stations in localities 
where the quota is insufficient to care 
for the existing number of trans-— 
mitters. 

6. To minimize so far as penile. Re 
the upsetting or modification of as a 
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signments of popular stations having 
great followings of listeners. 


or THE Ninety Broap- 
CASTING CHANNELS 


Under the plan adopted by the Com- 


mission, the 90 channels of the broad- 
casting band (exclusive of the Cana- 
dian channels) are assigned as follows: 


1. Forty rural service channels 
providing full-service-range opera- 
tion of stations, for the benefit of re- 
mote, as well as nearby listeners. 
On these 40 channels, by taking ad- 
vantage of time differences, it has 
been possible to obtain the equiva- 
lent of 42 to 43 full-time assignments 
for stations of 5,000 watts and above, 
thus affording more than eight full- 
time positions for each zone. (The 
word assignment as used here, refers 


to the equivalent of full-time opera- 

tion for a station of the power desig- 
mated. Actually, of course, such an 
assignment may be shared by two or 


more stations, sharing time.) A 
large number of additional “day- 
light-only”’ positions are also as- 
signable to these channels, perhaps 
ten or more stations per zone. With 
these daylight stations added to the 
60 different transmitters assigned to 


share the 40 full-time positions, it 
- becomes apparent that these 40 


channels will be subject to use each 


a day by more than 100 different trans- 


mitters or stations,—an average of 


” nearly three stations per channel. 


2. Four 5,000-watt limited-service 
channels, each channel carrying two 
to three 5,000-watt stations, each 
operating full time. With ten total 
positions of this class available, each 
zone has two assignments. These 
assignments are at the 200-meter or 
1,400-kilocycle end of the spectrum. 
While of limited service range on 
many nights, owing to the presence of 
another 5,000-watt station half way 
across the Continent, these channels 
can be operated in a clear condition 


by time-sharing or by synchronizing. 


8. Forty regional-s -service 
for stations of 250, 500 and 1,000 
watts. By wave-sharing, 125 full- 
time positions are obtained on these 
40 channels, or 25 full-time positions 
per zone for stations of 250, 500 and 
1,000 watts. Each such assignment 
may be occupied by either one or two 
or more actual licenseci transmitters, 
Thus, by time-division, the actual 
number of transmitters to be licensed 
can be increased to the limits desired, 

4. Six local-service channels for 
stations of 10 to 50 to 100 watts 
power. Each such channel will carry 
30 full-time 100 watt positions, mak- 
ing 180 in all. Each zone will have 
30 full-time 100-watt positions, each 
position subject to time-division. 
With local stations dividing time, 
say three transmitters per position, 
it will be seen that space is provided 
for 450 small stations of the 100-watt 
local class. 

By the arrangement above out- 
lined a total of 315 full-time positions 
for broadcasting stations of all rat- 
ings is carried on the 90 channels. 
Or, phrased differently, 315 different 
stations (including locals) may oper- 
ate simnultaneously on these 90 wave 
lengths. With time-divisions, the 
total number of transmitters that 
will be licensed will, of course, exceed 
this figure, since every present li- 
censed transmitter is being extended 
by the Commission under the new 
allocation to operate part-time or 
full-time. 


ASSIGNMENTS TO Eacu ZonE 


Recapitulating now, by zones, the 
above analysis of channel assignments, 
it will be seen that each of the five zones 
will have full-time positions on the air 
assigned to it, as follows: 


1. Eight rural-service positions, 
suitable for stations of unlimited 
power—5,000 to 50,000 watts. 

2. Two limited-service positions 
for 5,000-watt stations at 1,460 to 
1,490 kilocycles (the range of which 
stations may be greatly increased to 
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full-service-range by mutual time- 
sharing or mutual synchronizing be- 
tween the stations sharing the chan- 
nel). 

4 Twenty-five regional positions 
for stations of 250, 500 and 1,000 
watts. 

4. Thirty-three local-service posi- 
tions for stations of 10 to 50 to 100 
watts. By sharing time, three trans- 
mitters to a position, since most such 
local stations desire to run only one 
or two nights each week, 75 such local 
stations can be accommodated in 
each zone,—although the number 
to be licensed in each zone will be 
limited to such number as will equal- 
ize the total number of station licenses 
per zone. These “local” stations 
are designed for assignment to towns 
and communities not already having 
a broadcasting station. 

As before explained, by time divi- 
sion on these positions the total num- 
ber of actual transmitters to be 
licensed may be increased within the 
limits of the equality of licenses be- 
tween zones prescribed by Congress. 


In addition to the night-time posi- 
tions already listed, a number of day- 
light-only stations can be successfully 
operated without interference, up to 
nightfall. The limiting number of 
such stations is dependent upon the 
powers authorized. 


Improves SiTuATION Rurat Lis- 
TENERS AND SMALLER STATIONS 


General Order No. 40, embodied the 
November 11th allocation listings as 
above outlined. Engineers who have 
examined the allocation declare that 
the plan offers a comparatively high 
grade of reception on at least 75 chan- 
nels out of the 90 on the listener’s dial. 
In contrast, the set-up of last winter 
showed only 20 channels offering a simi- 
lar standard for winter-night reception. 

Millions of rural listeners in the agri- 
cultural sections and in remote towns 
and villages are the chief beneficiaries 
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of the new arrangement,—especially in 
their ability to hear clearly smaller sta- = 
tions in their own neighborhoods and 

states. 

Improved service to farm listeners is 
also being obtained on the high-power > 
rural-service channels. On each such — 
channel only one station is permittedto 
operate at any one time during night __ 
hours, thus insuring clear reception of 
the station’s program, uptotheextreme __ 
limit of its service range. And since © 
eight “high-power” rural-service chan- 
nels will be assigned to each of the five _ 
zones, wide geographical distribution of ; 
the country’s higher-power broadcast- 
ing facilities will be assured to reach 
rural audiences in all sections. ee 

On 34 of the 39 channels shared by 
1,000-watt and 500-watt regional sta- 
tions, limits of two or three stations per 
channel have been placed, while be- __ 
tween stations spacings generally of — 
1,200 to 1,000 miles have been ob- | 
served, with few spacings less than 
1,000 miles. Many of these 500-watt 
regional stations furnish important 
services to farmers and rural residents 
in their own and neighboringstates,and 
the new operating conditions will ex- __ 
tend the service areas of these worthy — 
transmitters to the full reach of their 
signals on what are essentially “cleared” 
channels. 

Throughout the whole allocation, the 
matter of wide geographical spacings 
between stations on adjoining channels © 
has been carefully watched, inthisway __ 
eliminating the objectionable “cross- _ 
talk” in the receivers of rural listeners. 

The smaller broadcasters also enjoy 
improved operating conditions under 
the November 11th allocation, for 
channels on which such regional sta- 
tions operate will be largely cleared of 
interference, enabling 500-watt and 
100-watt stations to reach out further 
than has been possible since 1926. 
The local 100-watt stations have also 
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been given particular consideration, 
since the pi..n provides for full-time as- 
signments for such local community 
broadcasters practically equalling in 
number the total of all the larger classes 
of broadcasters put together. 


OvuTsIDE THE BroapcastTING BAND 


_ So much for the broadcasting wave 
lengths. Outside of broadcasting, the 
Commission has many other responsi- 
bilities. To investigate these other 
wave lengths, let us start with the lis- 
tener’s own home radio set. As you 
turn your dial back and forth you 
“tune in” different broadcasting sta- 
tions. But now suppose you turn it to 
the right, past WEAF,—finally you 
come to a dead stop. 

What is beyond that barrier? 

If your home set could tune further 
up the scale in that direction, you would 
find yourself listening to airplanes com- 
municating with their ground stations; 
then would come ships calling each 
other at sea,—even perhaps a faint 
S. O. S..—and radio compasses, air- 
plane beacons, and other aids to navi- 
gation. Then turn the dial further 
and you would listen in on the great 
trans-Atlantic high-speed circuits com- 
municating with Europe, and also the 
trans-Atlantic telephone conversations 
linking New York with London and 
Paris. These are the so-called “long 
waves”’—up beyond the upper end of 
your dial. 

Now turn back your imaginary dial 
(for no single radio set will actually 
listen to all these widely different wave 
lengths), and once more swing down 
through the broadcast band—way 
down—and finally you enter the un- 
claimed stretches of the “short waves.” 
Here is a new wide field for which a 
variety of commercial applicants are 
now contending. Once the playground 
of the amateur only, now some of the 
most valuable parcels of the whole 
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radio spectrum are believed to be num- 
bered among these short waves or high 
frequencies. 

Television, when it comes, will prob- 
ably be quartered here. 

Some of these short waves are trans- 
oceanic in reach, and are wanted by the 
regular communication companies, by 
newspaper services, and others. Some 
are most suitable for shorter distances, 
and are in demand by a host of public- 
service and private interests. The sim- 
ple if paradoxical rule to remember here 
is that while the shorter waves work 
best over longer distances, the longer 
short waves are good for the shorter dis- 
tances. 

Among those who have appeared 
before the Commission applying for 
channels in this short-wave field, are: 
newspaper services; communication 
companies—domestic and transoceanic; 
airplane operating companies; naviga- 
tion companies; railroads; department 
store chains; electric railways; in- 
terurban bus systems; electric power 
transmission systems; mining and oil 
companies; lumber companies; farm co- 
operative organizations; motion picture 
producers; police and fire alarm sys- 
tems; forest and watershed patrols; 
ranch owners; remote resorts and 
hotels; operators of facsimile trans- 
mission services; radio manufacturers; 
television inventors; radio broadcasters; 
packers and shippers; and geologists. 

In addition, representatives of the 
Army and Navy and of other Govern- 
ment services which operate or super- 
vise short wave communication sys 
tems, ship compasses, ship beacons, fog 
signals, airplane services, airplane bea- 
cons and miscellaneous short-wave sys- 
tems have codperated with the Commis- 
sion in outlining the developments which 
they are making and which might be 
affected by assignment of nearby short- 
wave channels to commercial services. 

Representatives of each class of com- 
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mercial service applied for have been 
particularly invited to discuss: (1) the 
dependence of such service upon short- 
wave radio rather than wire or other 


means; (2) the humane, social and 
economic importance of their proposals; 
($) the number and position of chan- 
nels believed available for such service; 


(4) the power required and interference — 


likely to be caused to other services and 
other countries; and (5) the probable 
total number of applications which will 
be made for such service within the 
next five years by all applicants in their 
class. 

While no licenses have yet been 
granted in the short-wave region, except 
to transoceanic companies doing a com- 
munication and newspaper business 
and to the amateurs and experimenters, 
the Commission will shortly take up 
the licensing of some five hundred 
channels in this new field. These 
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Fiast Zone (O. H. Caldwell, Commissioner) 

Number of Full-time “ Assignments” Due States (See Notes, page 12) 
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short-wave assignments will be in addi- 
tion to the existing station licenses on 
other frequencies now in force under | 
the Commission’s authority, for we 
have already licensed operations on all 
the various waves of the spectrum: 


600 Broadcasting stations 
2,166 Ships 


280 Point-to-point, continental 
17,000 Amateurs ( he. 
203 Experimental 
31 Trade and technical schools 
Thus it will be apparent that al- — 
though the broadcasting field may oc- : 
cupy the center of public interest, it is _ 
in the other divisions of the radio spec- : 
trum and particularly in the short 
waves that the responsibilities of the — 
Radio Commission are greatest, in | 
number and undoubtedly in economic 
importance. 


A B G D E 
Population | Percentage of | Rural | Regional | “Local,” 
of State (Total National! Service, | Service, Chiefly 
(1928) Facilities Due |5 kw. and| Chiefly | 50 w. and 
State Above | 500-1,000 100 w. 
w. 
New Hampshire............... 456,000 3 4 5 
Massachusetts................ 4,290,000 3.1 1.2 3.9 4.7 
1,667,000 1.2 5 1.5 1.8 
Rhode Island................. 716,000 5 7 8 
11,550,000 8.4 3.5 10.6 12.7 
Maryland. . 1,616,000 1.2 6 1.5 1.8 
District of Columbia 552,000 4 5 
27,385,288 20 .00% 8.0 25.0 30.0 
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54 
Seconp Zone (Ira E. Robinson, Commissioner) 
Number of Full-time “ Assignments” Due States (See Notes, page 12) 
Population | Percentage of | Rural | Regional | “Local,” 
of State [Total National) Service, | Service, Chiefly 
i oe ieee (1928) Facilities Due |5 kw. and! Chiefly | 50 w. and 
State Above | 500-1,000/ 100 w. 
w. 
NE Pennsylvania... ............... 9,854,000 7.0 2.8 8.8 10.5 
ads 2,575,000 1.8 7 2.3 2.7 
4,591,000 $.3 1.3 4.1 4.9 
28,123,000 |» 20.0% 8.0 25.0 30.0 


A Turp Zone (E. O. Sykes, Commissioner) 


of Full-time “Assignments” Die States (Bee Notes, page 12) 


A B Cc D E 
Population | Percentage of | Rura’ | Regional | “Local,” 
of State (Total National) Service, | Service, Chiefly 
: (1928) Facilities Due |5 kw. and) Chiefly | 50 w. and 
| State Above | 500-1,000| 100 w. 
w. 
29,578,000 1.8 2.3 2.7 
1.8 2.2 2.7 
1.3 1.6 1.9 
1.4 1.7 2.1 
1.4 1.8 2.1 
3.9 4.9 5.9 
1.7 2.2 2.6 
30.0 
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Fourts Zone (Sam Pickard, Commissioner) 
Number of Full-time “ Assignments” Due State (See Notes, page 12) 
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A B Cc D E 
Population | Percentage of | Rural | Regional | “Local,” 
of State [Total National| Service, | Service, Chiefly 
(1928) Facilities Due |5 kw. and} Chiefly | 50 w. and 
State Above | 500—1,000 100 w. 
w. 
2,722,000 2.0 8 2.5 3.0 
South Dakota................. 704,000 5 ‘ite 7 8 
Missouri......................| 3,528,000 2.6 1.1 3.3 4.0 
26,786,192 20 .0% 8.0 25.0 30.0 


Firtn Zone (H. A. Lafount, Commissioner) 
Number of Full-time “ Assignments” Due States (See Notes, page 12) 


A B Cc D E 
— Population |Percentage of | Rural | Regional | “Local,” 
of State Total National] Service, | Service, Chiefly 
(1998) | Facilities Due |5 kw. and| Chiefly | 50w.and 
State Above | 500-1,000| 100 w. 
w 
548,889 1.0 1.2 
902,000 1.6 6 2.0 
Territory of Hawaii............ 255,912* 5 6 
11,266,244 20.0% 8.0 25.0 


* 1920. 


{ 
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Notes on accompanying figures showing “ Radio Facilities Due Each State”’: 

“ Assignments ”’—The figures in Columns C, D and E do not show the total number of stations to be 
ss Fieensed. They show only the number of full-time (24-hour) “assignments” due the various states, 
: _ Each such assignment may be occupied either by one full-time station, or by two, three or more 

stations sharing time. Such time-sharing of assignments will be necessary in states and localities 

where the number of licensed stations exceeds the number of “assignments”’ available. 
i Rorat Service—Column C, it will be noted, lists assignments for stations of 5 kw. and upwards, 
“ines only where the state’s quota is approximately half-time or more,—on the basis that the great ex. 
bn Oe pense of building or operating a 5-kw. station would not be justified for less than half-time opera- 
bees _ tion. States whose quotas on these Rural Service channels are small fractions will p 
be served by stations in neighboring states (with which their fractional quotas may be combined), 

Reerona Service—Column D lists assignments for regional stations, including under the alloca- 
A tion plan, chiefly 500-w. and 1,000-w. stations, but also a limited number of 250-w. stations 
a (principally on Canadian-shared channels) and also ten 5-kw. limited-service stations in the 
1460-1490-ke. range, having regional service. 

Loca. Service—Column E lists assignments for “local” community stations with ratings of 10 w. to 
100 w. These assignments provide primarily for communities having no other broadcasting sta- 
tions; hence such local assignments are automatically not fully available in regions and communi- 
ties having extensive broadcasting facilities in other classes. “* Local” assignments are, however, 
always fully available in all sections and communities having no other nearby stations. 
Daruicut Service—The allocation plan is essentially built upon the requirements of night time, 
when transmission distances are greatest, and interference is at a maximum. In the daytime, on 
. account of the reduced transmission distances obtainable, simultaneously-operating stations can 
be closer together. In consequence, a number of additional stations for daylight operation only 
a> i. E (equally divided between the zones) can be incorporated into the broadcasting set-up here shown, 
without causing any interference. 
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By GENERAL 


President, Radio Corporation of America 


O a surprisingly large number of 

people, radio is an awe-inspiring 
subject. While true that its technique 
is a highly complicated one, neverthe- 
less the question, “What is radio?” 
ean be answered simply and directly. 
Radio is an up-to-date means of flash- 
ing intelligence through space. If we 
couch this intelligence in the dots and 
dashes of the coded message, we have 
wireless telegraphy; if we transmit 
sound itself, either in the form of the 
spoken word or as vocal or instrumental 
music, we have broadcasting; if we 
flash a “‘still picture” through space as 
the facsimile of the printed page, signa- 
ture or legal document, we have photo- 
radio; and when we are able to send the 
moving image—as we are now doing on 
a small scale in the laboratory—we 
shall have achieved the ultimate in 
radio transmission and reception—tele- 


Commercially, radio has developed 
along three major lines as follows: 


(a) Marine Radio.—This was the 
initial as well as the most logical 
application of radio to the field of 
commercial activity, and it speedily 
fulfilled a need which wasat once obvi- 
ous and vital. For the first time in 
the history of the world, it placed at 
the disposal of the navigator a genu- 
inely reliable means of communica- 
tion with other ships and the shore. 

(b) Transoceanic Radio.—As the 
commercial possibilities of radio be- 
came manifest, new and improved 
apparatus made possible the estab-— 


Commercial Uses of Radio. 


Rapio DEVELOPMENT 


J. G. Harsorp 


lishment and of unin- 
terrupted, economical communica- _ 
tion between points separated by 
thousands of miles of ocean wastes, __ 
and even across entire continents. be 
(c) Broadcasting.—Without ques- _ 
tion, this is the most conspicuous and acd 
popular phase of the radio art. It es 
has aptly been called the “surprise 
party” of radio. In the beginning, 
it was a mere experiment in radio- 
telephony, but such was its appeal to 
the public fancy that it developed, 
almost overnight, into one of the 
country’s most powerful and flour- 
ishing industries. 


Each of these three commercial — 
phases of radio contains theelementsof 
a story of absorbing interest. Space 
limitations prevent us from going into _ 
them in any considerable detail. Nev- 
ertheless, we shall attempt to outline 
the salient and arresting features of all __ 
three. 


Marine Rapio 
As long ago as 1895, Marconi had 

demonstrated, with conclusive finality, _ 
that intelligible, coded signals could be sy 
flashed through the ether. Further, ae 
the utter indispensability of radio on 
shipboard had been forcibly and almost 
tragically impressed on the public mind — 
at the time of the collision between the 
steamships Florida and Republic 
January of 1909. Nevertheless, during 
all these years and, indeed, for many © 
years thereafter, maritime radio was 
left, for the most part, to its own de- 
vices. Yet in spite of this, there had 
been developed, by 1920, a chain of | 
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coastal stations which, taken together, 
formed a genuinely efficient marine 
radio service. These stations, twelve 
in number, were situated along the 
Atlantic seaboard from Bar Harbor, 
Maine, to Cape May, New Jersey, and 
all operated on a wave length of either 
450 or 600 meters. 

If we stop to consider that these 
restricted channels handled approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of all marine tele- 
graphic traffic, we can better visualize 
the confusion which must have ob- 
tained. And, to further complicate 
matters, broadcasting made its début 
about this time. As the hundreds of 
broadcasting stations which sprang up 
throughout the country made haste to 
occupy all possible wave lengths on 
either side of the two channels set aside 
as the special province of marine radio, 
matters grew steadily worse. The 
opportune advent of the vacuum-tube 
transmitter, however, averted chaos. 

The first vacuum-tube transmitter 
was installed at Marion, Mass., and 
operated by remote control from the 
Chatham Marine Radio Central, 55 
miles away. The success of the new 
transmitter was immediate and as- 
tounding. It not only set new records 
in long-distance communication, but 
also gave marine radio the added fea- 
ture of multiplex operation. Chatham, 
for example, was equipped to receive 
from three ships and transmit to a 
fourth at the same time. Six of the 
scattered twelve coastal units hereto- 
fore serving the coastwise and trans- 
atlantic shipping suspended operation 
indefinitely, and the use of those land 
spark stations, which had hitherto 
interfered with broadcast entertain- 
ment, was discontinued as speedily as 
possible. 

During the past few years, hundreds 
of vessels have adopted the vacuum- 
tube transmitter in place of the obsolete 
type. transition has neces- 
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sarily been and must continue to be 
gradual, for although the superiority of 
the former is everywhere recognized, 
the investment represented in the old 
equipment is considerable. Neverthe- 
less, approximately 30 per cent of our 
merchant marine has effected the 
change, while in all, more than 550 
American vessels are now equipped with 
transmitters of the improved vacuum- 
tube type. Indeed, we may safely 
assume that within a very few years, 
the spark transmitter will be a thing of 
the past on all vessels flying the Stars 
and Stripes. 

A few years ago, the range of our 
marine coastal stations was so limited 
that it was virtually necessary to broad- 
cast messages to ships at sea, or to relay 
messages from ship to ship, to their des- 
tination. Today, there are few ships 
indeed which our land stations cannot 
reach directly. As a result, the cost of 
marine radio service has been materi- 
ally reduced. Again, the sharp tuning 
which goes hand in hand with continu- 
ous-wave operation has made it possi- 
ble for us to establish many channels 
within a narrow wave band. Lastly, 
interference has been reduced to a 
minimum, due, in large part, to the 
choice of several channels as against 
the limited channels available with the 
old spark apparatus. 

So great were the demands of Great 
Lakes shipping, for example, that two 
new stations had recently to be erected 
et Buffalo and Duluth to assist those 
already in operation at Chicago and 
Cleveland. Today, these four units 
are handling, with consummate ease, 
an amount of traffic far in excess of that 
which formerly taxed the facilities of no 
fewer than fourteen spark stations. 

Before we complete our brief survey 
of marine radio, I should like to make 
some reference to the part which it has 
played in navigation and transoceanic 
— At the beginning of 1928, 
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some 300 American ships were equipped 
with the RCA direction finder, or radio 
compass, while the Bureau of Light- 
houses had established radio beacons at 
various danger points along our coasts. 
Thanks to the radio direction finder, 
no navigator need henceforth be in ig- 
norance of his true bearing or position 
at any time; and thanks to the radio 
beacon, ships can now proceed in the 
densest fogs with safety. 

Although radio did not itself partici- 
pate in some of the early transoceanic 
flights, it nevertheless played a most 
important réle in all of them. For 
weeks and even months before the 
aviators “hopped off,” the U. S. Weather 
Bureau leaned heavily upon radio in 
gathering invaluable meteorological 
data and in preparing accurate weather 
forecasts by means of bulletins received 
from ships at sea along the proposed 
route. In more recent flights, how- 
ever, aviators have taken the precau- 
tion to equip their planes with radio 
apparatus. This has made it possible 
for them to maintain contact with ships 
and shore during their hazardous un- 
dertakings. 

TRANSOCEANIC Rapio 

The story of transoceanic radio 
properly begins with man’s first attempt 
toenlist the aid of electricity in the solu- 
tion of his communications’ problems. 
This dates back to the year 1837 when 
Samuel F. B. Morse evolved the first 
practical telegraph. The expansion 
and development of this instrument is 
too well known to be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say that the first major 
obstacle which it encountered, water, 
paved the way for the introduction of a 
second system of communication which 
was soon to become a dominant factor 
in international trade—submarine te- 
legraphy. 

It was a comparatively simple matter 
to link Greak Britain and France by 
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means of the submarine cable, but | 


when pioneer experimenters tried 
span the whole breadth of the Atlantic, a 
they encountered innumerable diffi- 
culties. The history of these early at- — 


tempts is a record of bitter disappoint- __ 


ments and failures, and it was not 


until 1866 that nearly twenty years of - Pox 


constant effort yielded success. Great — 
Britain speedily took the lead in ae 


development of the submarine cable; 


and this, for two reasons: first, inter- =e 


national trade was and is of prime im- i has 


portance to the growth and existence of _ re 


the British Empire; second, the supply ar 


of gutta percha, the only known in- 


British monopoly. So thoroughly did 


England apply herself to the problem in | 


hand that within the short space of five 


decades, her domination of the sub- ie} | 


marine cable field was virtually abso- _ ; 


lute. 
War in 1914, practically all the cable 
lines in the world converged in the city 
of London. 


At the outbreak of the Great 


Unchallenged though she wasinthis 


field, England had strenuous and some- 


what unexpected competition from an- 
other quarter; for, in an attempt to 


solve their own individual and pressing —__ 


communication problems, the other na- 


tions of the world had turned to radio. 
France and Germany in particular had 


ambitious plans for world-wide net- | 
England, too, did not 
intend tobe taken unawares; inan“All- 
she had a similar project 
of her own quite as comprehensive as 


works of radio. 
Red Chain,” 


that of any of her neighbors. For the 


most part, these pre-war networks were __ 
purely theoretical. Viewed dispassion- — 
ately in the light of the development of © 

the radio art up tothat time, they were 
Pat 


altogether too presumptuous. 


thermore, the motives behind many, if __ 
not all of these circuits, were military 
rather than commercial. 

To the nations of Europe, the out- __ 
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eat break of the Great War caused the tem- 
porary abandonment of their radio 
_ schemes. To the United States, how- 
ever, it signalized a revolution in indus- 
trial methods and processes, and for the 
_ first time in its history, the research 
Iaboratory was elevated to the posi- 
tion of importance which it deserved in 
our national life. It was in this spirit 
that the problem of a high-frequency 
alternator, capable of producing 50,000- 
to 100,000-cycle alternating current, 
was approached. Radio engineers had 
long realized that if practicable trans- 
_ oceanic radio were ever to be achieved, 
constant and reliable high-frequency 
i was absolutely essential. 


_ The problem finally succumbed to 
_ the genius of Dr. E. F. W. Alexander- 
son of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory. Due to the exigencies of 
the war, the development of the Alex- 
anderson alternator was pushed with 
all possible speed, and the device saw 
constant transoceanic radio service 
during the closing months of the con- 
flict. Settling new standards for reli- 
ability and economy, the Alexanderson 
alternator attracted the attention of 
the world-famous British Marconi 
Company which, at the conclusion of 
the war and after an interval of four 
years, was about to resume work on the 
“All-Red Chain.” This great organ- 
ization was prepared to place $5,000,- 
000 worth of orders with the General 
Electric in return for the exclusive 
rights to the use of the new alternator. 
The British Marconi Company was 
the only logical customer. The Gen- 
eral Electric was on the point of accept- 
ing its offer, when something happened 
which changed the course of the com- 
munications’ history of both this coun- 
try and the world at large. President 
Wilson, then in Paris for the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, realized that if the Brit- 
ish were to secure the Alexanderson al- 
ternator on their exclusive terms, they 
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would soon enjoy a lead in the radio 
field comparable with the domination 
which they already exercised over the 
submarine cables of the world. He 
therefore sent the late Admiral Bullard 
and Captain Hooper to the General 
Electric with the request that this or. 
ganization decline the offer. 

By complying with this request, the 
General Electric Company left itself 
without an outlet for one of the most 
expensive pieces of equipment it had 
undertaken to develop. Further, al- 
though the British had failed in their 
attempt to obtain the alternator rights, 
America was without a communications 
organization to employ them. Thus, 
in an effort to clarify the situation the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, and the 
United Fruit Company joined with the 
General Electric in the formation of a 
completely American-owned and oper- 
ated communications organization, 
named the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. The property and rights of the 
British-owned Marconi Company of 
America were taken over by the new or- 
ganization. For the first time, there- 
fore, the control of American radio was 
in American hands. 

Today, the RCA world-wide wireless 
service offers direct communication be- 
tween New York City and England, 
France, Germany, Portugal, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Po 
land, Turkey, Liberia, Cuba, the 
Argentine, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ven- 
ezuela, Porto Rico, the Dutch West 
Indies and Dutch Guiana. From San 
Francisco, circuits reach to Hawaii, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, Duteb 
East Indies and French Indo-China. 
Future projected networks will link this 
country with Spain, Czechoslovakia 
and others. 

Short-wave transmission and the 
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directive or beam systems are receiving 
increasing attention from communica- 
tion engineers. While the Alexander- 
son alternators still shoulder their share 
of the overseas radio communication 
load, many short-wave channels have 
recently been opened. These have 
proved economical as well as produc- 
tive of marked gains in speed. The 
peculiarity of the directive, or beam, 
system lies in the fact that the signals 
may to some degree be aimed directly 
at a distant receiving station, thus 
effecting a very considerable economy 
in the power required for spanning 
great distances. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of 
present transoceanic circuits is their 
remarkable general efficiency. A few 
years back, a speed of 20 words per 
minute was considered highly credit- 
able; yet today, in clearing radiogram 
traffic, improved short-wave circuits 
maintain speeds well in excess of 200 
words per minute hour after hour. and 
automatic transmitters and receivers 
practically preclude the possibility of 
error by reducing the human element 
to an almost irreducible minimum. _ 

BROADCASTING 

In the introduction, we referred to 
broadcasting as the “surprise party” of 
radio. Such a statement requires some 
explanation. 

To begin with, the technical basis 
of broadcasting is the radiotelephone. 
This instrument was originally in- 
tended as a point-to-point communica- 
tion means. For many years, experi- 
menters had worked with the radio- 
telephone in the hope that it might 
eventually be developed as a rival of 
the wire telephone. Always, however, 
they had worked under difficulties. 

Nevertheless, when put to a test, the 
radiotelephone at the time proved un- 
suitable for point-to-point communica- 


tion because it lacked the vital element 
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of secrecy. Those in charge of its piu 
development were forced to bow tothe 
inescapable fact that traffic over the = es 


radiotelephone as developed up to that 
time was public property. And then 


it was that they decided to undertake | <se 
Thethoughtcame 


a great experiment. 
to them that they might possibly make 
use of the fact that anyone who wished 


to listen in on a radiotelephone conver- __ 
sation might do so. Briefly, they de- _ 


cided to give mass telephony a trial. 
Organized broadcasting made its 


début in the United States on Novem- _ 
ber 2, 1920, when Westinghouse station 
KDK<A transmitted bulletins on the re- _ 


sult of the Presidential election contest 
of that year. Thus was born “The 
Pioneer Broadcasting Station of the 
World.” From this humble beginning, 
there has developed our present vast 
vroadcasting structure which comprises _ 
upwards of 700 stations and which is _ 
virtually a national institution. 

It is not our intention here to give 
a detailed survey of the astonishing 
growth of broadcasting. Doubtless 
the reader himself has lived the story 


and is quite familiar with the fact that 


the KDKA station’s lead was speedily 
followed by a host of other stations in 
all sections of the country. Indeed, 
for a short time, it seemed that there 
was no limit to the number of those 
who, for some reason or other, wished 
to broadcast. By August, 1924, a 
total of 1,105 stations had been licensed. 
Soon, however, various economic fac- 
tors, heedlessly ignored by those who 
had rushed blindly into the new enter- 
prise, began to exert an influence on the 
situation. 

The economic factors were three in 
number. One was the crushing finan- 


cial burden involved in the mainte- 
nance of a good broadcasting station. 
Few, if any, of the hundreds of those 
who were so anxious to “get on the air” 
had any conception of the factor which 
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they were soon to recognize as “the 
high cost of broadcasting.” The sec- 
ond was the fact that the radio audi- 
ence, now grown to enormous num- 
bers, had also become discriminating, 
and completely reversing its attitude of 
the early days, looked to the broadcast- 
ers for a high class of entertainment 
service. The third was the fact that 
the smaller stations, although they had 


started with an apparently inexhausti- 


ble supply of program material, were 
_ now being hard pressed to hold the in- 


terest of their listeners in competition 


_ with the programs broadcast by lead- 
ing stations in the great metropolitan 


enters. 


It was at this point that the General 


_ Electric Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 


and the Radio Corporation of America 


_ realized that their commercial interests 


decided to take a bold step. They 


a - were bound up with the permanence of 


_ the idea and the institution of broad- 
- casting. More than this, however, 


vested heavily in radio receiving equip- 
ment, believing broadcasting to be per- 


‘manent. 


therefore, 


These three organizations, 
joined forces in the forma- 


tion of the National Broadcasting Com- 


_ pany in September, 1926, for the double 


purpose of supplying the two great per- 


__- quisites of adequate financial strength 
and ample program material on a na- 


tion-wide scale. 


‘The new company first purchased 
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station WEAF, one of the leading sta- 
tions, and made arrangements with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 


_ Company for the lease of extensive wire 


; line facilities to be used in broadcasting 


through a large group of scattered asso- 
ciated stations in a network. A short 
time after the formation of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
foundation of another network was laid 


when this organization took over the 
management and operation of stations 
WJZ and WRC from the Radio Corpo. 
ration of America. A Pacific Coast net- 
work has also been formed, with pro- 
grams radiating from the key stations 
in San Francisco. Now, 58 stations 
utilizing over 10,000 miles of especially 
engineered circuits are associated with 
the National Broadcasting Com. 
pany’s networks. 

We have intimated that the question, 
“Who shall pay for broadcasting?” 
threatened for a time the foundations 
of the art. Fortunately, this problem 
is, today, well on the way to satis. 
factory solution. Our great manufac. 
turing concerns saw in radio a national 
good-will medium of unlimited possi- 
bilities. These great commercial or. 
ganizations, realizing that radio has 
become an invaluable supplementary 
force in public relations, have united 
with the broadcasters in the creation 
of the so-called “sponsored program.” 
This institution has proved itself a 
blessing to all concerned. In it, the 
manufacturer has found a means of 
appealing to that tremendous purchas- 
ing power represented by the listening 
audience, and of establishing that good- 
will which is so essential to the success 
ful merchandising of any nationally 
advertised product. The broadcaster 
has discovered in it a means of achiev- 
ing his long-cherished goal of financial 
independence. The listening public 
benefits in that it is assured of the high- 
est possible grade of entertainment 

‘Tue Forure 

Following in the wake of broadcast- 
ing has come the radio industry which, 
in a few short years, has developed into 
one of the most powerful in the coun 
try. Starting out, first as a laboratory 
experiment and later branching out 4 
a commercial enterprise, it has, today, 
virtually hemmed us in on all sides 
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with signs of its manifold activities. 
Thousands of factories; hundreds of 
thousands of workers; millions of sets, 

and accessories; thousands of re- 
tail outlets; an aggregate trade which, 
during 1928, will pass the half-billion 
dollar mark; and a broadcast audience 
grown to perhaps fifty millions—these 
are some of the concrete evidences that 
broadcasting is the young giant of 
American industry. 

What of the future? Patrick Henry 
once said: “I know of but one lamp by 
which to guide my feet and that is the 
lamp of experience.” If this is so, then 
we can see in the phenomenal develop- 
ment which has taken place within the 
last few years in marine radio, in trans- 
oceanic radio and in broadcasting but 
the small beginnings of the unparalleled 
expansion and growth which the future 
must inevitably bring. ‘ 
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Nor is radio destined to develop only 
along its three established lines of serv- 
ice. Indeed, the shadows of its new 
expansion have already been cast be- 
fore it. It has gone afield and, codper- 
ating with the phonograph industry in 
the perfection of electrical sound repro- 
duction, has produced an instrument 
whose striking realism has given new 
life to that industry. Likewise, it has 
come to the aid of the motion picture 
industry and, giving it the “talking- 
movie,” set its foot upon a path of de- 
velopment whose possibilities are lim- 
ited only by the imagination. 

And, to crown all, television, that 
branch of the radio art which will bring 
to our homes the visual as well as the 
aural record of stirring scenes and 
events, is already giving promise for the 
future so far as the laboratory is 
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veo Services calls 
United States Weather Bureau toge 
HERE have been three stages in bodied in weather maps and in dissem- _ 

the development of existing meth- inating forecasts and warnings. Not hour 

ods of predicting weather from charts only has radio greatly accelerated the nece: 
showing the meteorological conditions interchange and diffusion of weather same 
prevailing at a given moment over an information, but it has brought within even 
extensive area of the earth’s surface. the sphere of these operations vessels on feren 
In the first stage the results of observa- the high seas, craft navigating the air, feren 
tions taken simultaneously at various and localities on land far outside the of re 
points were assembled months or years network of wire communication. Al 
after the time of the observations and The radio meteorological service of | mete: 
charted for the purpose of scientific in- today is essentially international in word 
vestigation. This process was fruitful scope and character, and it tends to be- messs 
in revealing the fundamental facts re- come world-wide. The interchange | mon); 
garding traveling weather systems that of weather reports between countries is these 
underlie present methods of forecast- under the general supervision of a body tain f 
ing, but was too slow to be utilized for known as the Commission for Synoptic some 
practical purposes. The earliest syn- Weather Information appointed by the and el 
chronous weather charts of which we International Meteorological Com- | ment. 
have any knowledge—those drawn by mittee. This body, which includes [| forma 
Brandes in 1820—were based on obser- representatives from the principal mete- | tion ; 
vations taken in the year 1783. orological services of the world, makes | whose 
The second stage became possible recommendations concerning hours of | broad: 
with the advent of the electric tele- observation, contents of reports, hours Inn 
graph, and became a fact soon afterthe of transmission and codes to be em- | report 
middle of the nineteenth century. In ployed. Thus 1 
this stage weather charts were drawn : blanca 
from telegraphic reports of observa- RaDIoTELEGRAPHIC WEATHER Algeri: 
tions, weather forecasts were made Reports also fr 
from the charts, and these announce- The international system of radio | ships . 
ments were disseminated by telegraph telegraphic weather reports has been | Ismail; 
and otherwise; the whole process occu- standardized and systematized toa re [| from a 
pying only afew hours. Thus weather markable degree. According toaplan | Near | 
prediction becaem a practical art. that was worked out at a conference | Medite 
The third stage, after a number of held in Paris just after the war, there [| nent of 
experimental and small-scale under- ports of observations in each country | broadc. 
takings during the early years of the are assembled and broadcasted at pre {| collecti 
present century, was definitely entered scribed hours in a collective message. | high-px 
at the close of the World War. Inthis The time-table now in force begins at} Londor 
stage the radiotelegraph and the radio- Greenwich midnight with a broadcast} reports 
telephone tend to become the main from Julianehaab, giving the resultsof} in Eur 
reliance of the meteorological organiza- observations at that place and three] parts 
tions in collecting the information em- others in Greenland. A similar broad-| Americ 


cast from Greenland is made at Green- 
wich noon. The whole daily program 
calls for about 250 separate broadcasts 
of meteorological information in the 
countries of Europe and north Africa, 
together with Greenland, Iceland, the 
Azores and Syria. Though these emis- 
sions are spread over the twenty-four 
hours as well as practicable, it has been 
necessary in some cases to assign the 
same broadcasting time to three and 
even four stations. The use of dif- 
ferent wave lengths prevents inter- 
ference but complicates the problem 
of reception. 

A majority of countries begin their 
meteorological broadcasts with the 
word ““meteo” (or ““météo”’), and the 
messages themselves are now com- 
monly called “‘meteograms.” Though 
these broadcasts generally have cer- 
tain fundamental features in common, 
some are much more comprehensive 
and elaborate than others. This state- 
ment applies both to the amount of in- 
formation given for each weather sta- 
tion and to the number of stations 
whose reports are included in the 
broadcast. 

In many cases a broadcast comprises 
reports from more than one country. 
Thus the daily broadcasts from Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, include reports from 
Algerian as well as Moroccan stations; 
also from the city of Tunis, and from 
ships on the western Mediterranean. 
Ismailia, Egypt, broadcasts reports 
from about 60 stations in Egypt, the 
Near East, northwestern Africa, the 
Mediterranean islands and the conti- 
nent of Europe. More comprehensive 
broadcasts, known as “international 
collective messages,” are issued by 
high-power stations at Paris, Hamburg, 
London and Leningrad, which contain 
reports from selected stations, not only 
in Europe, but also in various other 
parts of the world, ee North 
America. 
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Rapio WeaTuer Reports 


Though the United States Weather 
Bureau collects reports from its own 
stations and those of Canada by wire, 
the radiotelegraphic services of other 
countries furnish material for weather 
maps, drawn twice a day in Washing- 
ton, extending far around the globe. 
Radio weather reports from the Far 
East are transmitted from Cavite, 
relayed from Midway Island and Hon- 
olulu to San Francisco, and thence 
forwarded by wire to Washington. 
Weather reports from ships on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Caribbean are 
radioed to Washington and San Fran- 
cisco. The Weather Bureau broad- 
casts a number of collective bulletins of 
observations taken in the United States 
andelsewhere. These are mainly forthe 
information of mariners, and are issued 
from more than 40 radio stations along 
the seacoasts and on the Great Lakes. 

Special broadcasts are made twice 
daily from San Francisco and Wash- 
ington on short-wave radio for the 
benefit of aviation. These broadcasts 
contain the coded weather reports 
received from all the stations in the 
United States and Canada, and are 
sent out as soon as received. In this 
way airports all over the country may 
procure the same early weather reports 
about as soon as they are received by 
the Weather Bureau itself. 

Broadcasts by radio at San Fran- 
cisco and Washington on twice-daily 
schedules provide marine and aviation 
interests with detailed coded and sim- 
ple language bulletins. By means of 
these bulletins mariners may prepare 
their own weather maps at sea, and the 
forecasts and warnings are invaluable 
for careful and safe navigation of ves- 
sels. These bulletins, and especially 
the Washington bulletin, are well 
known to every radio ship operator on - 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 


The coming of the radiotelephone 
brought to the Weather Bureau a pow- 
erful means of disseminating weather 
information to the public. This in- 
formation is of great value to those 
who live in the rural and greatly iso- 
lated districts of the land. Coming 
weather changes are announced by 
radio to these far-off people as quickly 
as they are distributed to the citizens 
of the great population centers by 
newspapers and mail. At the close of 
the year 1928, the Weather Bureau 
had the codperation of nearly 200 
radiophone stations which broadcast 
daily forecasts on regular schedules. 
No one, no matter where he may 
live, is beyond the range of some 


radiophone station _— broadcasting 
weather information for the region 
in question. 


The people and meteorological serv- 
ices of Europe need weather reports 
from America. In order that they 
may be promptly furnished with such 
reports the Weather Bureau transmits 
twice each day a special coded bulletin 
by radio. This contains reports from 
about 50 selected places in Alaska, 
Canada and the United States. After 
broadcasting from Washington it is 
picked up in France and rebroadcast 
under renewed strength and power 
from the Eiffel Tower radio station in 
Paris for the benefit of all European 
weather services. 
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The radio services of the United 
States Weather Bureau are unknown 
to many, and few realize to what pro- 
portions this service has dev eloped. 
The Weather Bureau, without owning 
a single transmitting station, has the 
coperation of hundreds of radiophone 
and telegraph stations all over the 
country, in our island possessions, and 
in Alaska. 

While the lands a» seas of the 
Northern Hemisphere have now been 
linked up into a nearly coherent system 
of weather-reporting services, there is 
a much less general interchange of 
reports among the meteorological es- 
tablishments of the Southern Hemis- 
phere, and there is, as yet, very little 
exchange of current weather informa- 
tion between the two hemispheres, 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Samoa and a few other regions in 
southern latitudes issue more or less 
comprehensive broadcasts of weather 
reports. A daily weather chart pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires tabulates data 
received by wire or radio from most 
countries of South America, and there 
is a daily telegraphic weather map of 
Australasia, published at Melbourne. 
Daily weather maps of the globe are 
well within the range of possibility, and 
this long-cherished dream of meteorolo- 
gists bids fair to be realized within a 
few years. 
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INCE the first use of radio for 

communication purposes, the 
radio has been largely applied as an 
instrument of safety. In the past this 
has been chiefly in connection with the 
safety of ships at sea, but recently 
other applications have become of in- 
creasing importance. The importance 
of a means of communication for ships 
at sea is apparent. Radio is the only 
means of communication by which a 
ship can continually keep in contact 
with other ships or with stations on 
shore. 


COMMUNICATION WITH SHIPS 


It was early recognized that in order 
to make for maximum safety it was 
necessary that all ships equipped with 
radio be able to communicate with each 
other and with shore stations at any 
time. At first, to accomplish this, all 
operators when on duty listened on a 
common frequency. Five hundred 
kilocycles per second (600 meters) was 
chosen as this common frequency and 
in 1912 was accepted by international 
agreement as the calling and distress 
frequency. 

When radio communication was used 
only occasionally by a few ships and 
with relatively low power, it was possi- 
ble for all the ships equipped with radio 
to use the common frequency for all 
communications. As more ships were 
equipped with radio and communica- 
tion became more complex, the common 
frequency became crowded and inter- 
ference resulted. To eliminate this 
interference other frequencies were 
used for general communications and 
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Radio and Safety 


By C. B. Jotuirrs 


Physicist, Bureau of Standards; Technical Adviser to the American delegation to the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference of 1927 


500 kilocycles was kept open for dis- 
tress messages and calling purposes, 
that is, for establishing contact for 

starting a communication. At the ; 
present time all ships which are re- 
quired to be equipped with radio must, 
by international agreement, listen on 
500 kilocycles for certain specified in- 
tervals. Thus any ship has a poten- 
tial audience of all ships within range 
of its transmitter at certain periods o of 


each hour. ae: 
Distress MeEssaGes 
The signal ---—-—-—--- (SOS) has 


been chosen as the distress signal, and 
international conventions have speci- 
fied under what conditions and how this 
signal shall be sent, as well as how mes- 
sages relating thereto shall be handled. 
The procedure is such as to insure that 
the information can be sent in a short 
space of time and be readily interpreted 
by all persons receiving it regardless of 
nationality. The distress signal and 
messages concerning it have absolute 
priority, and all radio stations which 
may cause interference with such 
traffic must stop sending immediately. 
Broadcasting stations along the coasts 
are frequently required to stop trans- 
mitting because of distress signals. 
Radio has been used frequently in 
bringing aid, thus saving a large num- 
ber of lives and frequently the ships 
themselves. 


Automatic ALARM SIGNALS 

In the last two years there have been 
under development devices designed to 
respond automaticaly to a signal which 
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2 used in addition to the distress signal. 
The International Radio Convention 
of Washington, 1927, specified the sig- 
nal to which such a device must respond 
and the general requirements of opera- 
tion which it must meet. The device 
must be such that it responds to the 
_ special signal and to no other. The 
automatic alarm devices ring sveral 
bells when the special signal is re- 
ceived; the radio operator can then 
adjust his set and get the messages per- 
taining to the distress call. On ships 
which do not carry a sufficient number 
of operators to maintain a continuous 
watch this device serves to furnish 
continuous listening on the distress fre- 
ive quay. When connected to an auxil- 


.f viding continuous attention for distress 
calls while the operator on duty is 
carrying on regular communications on 
other frequencies. The devise is still 
in the experimental stage and is being 

tested under actual service conditions. 


Arps To NAVIGATION 


_ While the use of the distress signal 
has been widely advertised, there are 
ve uses of radio by ships which are 
_ nearly as valuable but much less spec- 
_ tacular. Many vessels now use a radio 
compass in addition to other navigating 
instruments. This instrument con- 
sists essentially of a coil antenna and 
receiving set. When a transmitting 
station is being received the coil an- 
tenna is turned until it gives no signal. 
The transmitting station is then in the 
direction at right angles to the plane of 
the coil. The apparatus has been 
developed to such an extent that in 
the hands of a person familiar with its 
operation it is as reliable a navigating 
instrument as the magnetic compass. 
The Bureau of Lighthouses of the 
Department of Commerce has installed 
automatic radio beacon stations at 
certain of the lighthouses and light 
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vessels. These beacons send out, inter- 
mittently in clear weather and con- 
tinuously in bad weather, radio signals 
with a simple characteristic code. The 
code identifies the station, and lists are 
furnished giving the exact position of 
the stations. There are a large num- 
ber of these beacon stations located 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and on the Great Lakes, and more are 
being erected. To get his direction, 
the navigator tunes his receiving set to 
the proper frequency and then turns 
the coil until he gets a point of no sig- 
nal, while a slight rotation in either 
direction brings in the signal. The 
position of the indicator then gives him 
the direction from which the signal is 
coming. When he has secured his 
direction with respect to two of these 
beacon stations, his position can be 
obtained by simple triangulation. In 
case radio beacon stations are not 
available, other shore stations or ship 
stations, the positions of which are 
known, may be used as radio beacons. 

A radio beacon may be used as a 
course indicator in case the ship using 
a radio compass, is headed toward or 
away from it. In that case the course 
of the ship is kept in such a direction 
that the radio compass receives mini- 
mum signal when set with the indicator 
parallel to the axis of the ship. 

In case a ship is in distress in bad 
weather, it may be difficult for the 
navigator to determine his position ac- 
curately, and so the position given 
along with the distress signal is often 
wrong. There have been several in- 
stances where a ship coming to the aid 
of another in distress has been unable 
to locate it at the position given. If 
the rescuing ship has a radio compass, 
it is only necessary for the ship in dis- 
tress to send continuously; and by 
means of the radio compass the aiding 
ship can set its course and go directly 
toward the one in distress. This use 
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has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
In case of fog in busy ship lanes the 
radio compass can also be used to locate 
other ships and thus avoid collisions. 

The United States Navy Depart- 
ment has established for its own use a 
somewhat similar system which it has 
made available to all ships. The Navy 
has located along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts a large number of radio 
compass stations on shore having the 
same type of radio compass as those on 
board ship. The stations are arranged 
in pairs, the two being located several 
miles apart, with one designated as the 
control station. In order to obtain its 
position a ship need only have a radio 
transmitting set. It calls the radio 
compass station and asks for its posi- 
tion. The two compass stations ob- 
tain the direction from which the trans- 
missions come and then plot these 
directions on a chart. The position of 
the ship transmitting as thus ascer- 
tained is sent back to the ship by radio. 
The International Convention has 
designated 375 kilocycles (800 meters) 
as the frequency on which this service 
is to be given, protects this frequency 
from all other communications, and 
specifies the procedure by which the 
service shall be carried on. 

Following the Titanic disaster the 
International Ice Patrol was estab- 
lished in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
At the season when icebergs begin to 
come into the shipping lanes of the 
North Atlantic the United States Gov- 
ernment sends out ships to patrol the 
shipping lanes during the ice season and 
locate the icebergs. These patro! ships 
transmit by means of radio at definite 
times daily the position, rate and direc- 
tion of drift, and any other pertinent 
information concerning icebergs which 
may come into the shipping lanes. 
This makes it possible for ships to alter 
their courses so as to avoid collisions. 

Radio has also made possible an ex- 


tension of medical service at sea. 
Many ships with relatively few men in 
the crew do not carry physicians. A 
definite procedure has been established 
whereby a ship without a physician 
may call one which has, and request 
medical advice. Treatment can thus 
be given to the sick under the direction 
of a physician. 4 


Arps To Arr NAVIGATION 


With the increase in the use of air- 
craft the applications of radio to safety 
of airplanes in flight were investi- 
gated. Here the use is similar to use in 
marine work, as it is the only means of 
communication between airplane and 
ground and between airplanes in flight. 
Information concerning weather, land- 
ing facilities, etc., given to airplanes in 
flight enables them to make proper 
choice of courses and landing fields. 
The Department of Commerce is estab- 
lishing radio transmitting stations 
along the civil airways and will broad- 
cast to airplanes i in flight information — 
concerning the weather and other in- _ 
formation of interest. wed 

The limitation of the carrying capac- 
ity of small airplanes is such that it is 
not usually possible to put a te 
compass on board the airplane. Be- 
cause of this and other difficulties in- 
herent in such an installation, directive _ Ke 
radio beacons have been developed. “a4 


definite course. On board the airplane a, 
it is only necessary to have a receiving __ 
set and either a pair of headphones __ 
or an indicator, depending on the type __ 
of directive beacon used. One type 
gives a continuous dash when the air- __ 

plane is on its course; when the airplane 
deviates from its course it receivesa 
signal which is broken up into separate 
dots and dashes. More recent devel- 

opments make possible the use of a 
simple indicator located on the instru- 
ment board of the airplane. This 
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= connects to the output of the receiving 
set. When the airplane is on its course, 
the indicator shows two white marks of 
equal length. When the airplane devi- 
ates from its course, one line becomes 
_ shorter and the other longer. In order 
to return to the course the pilot need 
<a turn in the direction of the 
shorter line of the indicator. These 
_ directive beacons which are very 
reliable, are being installed on the 
civil airways. 
£ Other radio aids to air navigation are 
_ under development. Among these are 
devices toassist a plane in landing, radio 
e a altimeters which give the height of a an 


Use in Orner EMERGENCIES ve 


Radio has also demonstrated its use- 
_ fulness in case of emegencies. In time 
_ of great disasters, such as floods, hur- 
_ Fieanes, etc., it is often the only means 
_ of communication with a stricken area. 
_ By means of radio, qualified persons in 
the stricken area are able to direct relief 
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and give information concerning the 
distress. 

In case of severe storms, when wire 
lines are broken down, radio provides 
means of emergency communication, 
it has been used by railroads for dis. 
patching trains and by power compa- 
nies for directing repair crews. Radio 
has been used by city police depart- 
ments to direct their forces and also 
to broadcast information concerning 
criminals. This use was recognized by 
the International Radio Convention of 
Washington, in which provision was 
made for setting aside in Europe a 
frequency to be used only for the dis. 
semination of information concerning 
criminals. 

While the uses of radio are many, it 
is recognized by international treaty 
and by national law to be primarily 
useful as an agency for safety; and all 
other services must be arranged so as 
not to interfere with this major fune- 
tion. When new applications to safety 
are found, other services must yield to 
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By J. J. Ticerr oe 
President, University of Florida; until recently United States Commissioner of Education : 7 "4 : : 


EN years ago the progressive 

school teacher gave a basket social 
and spelling bee to “raise money” to 
put a victrola into the schoolroom to be 
used for opening exercises, and the rudi- 
ments of music appreciation. Five 
years ago the up-to-date teacher gave 
a play, the proceeds from which sup- 
plied the school with a stereopticon 
lantern for visual instruction. This 
year, the modern rural school is install- 
ing a radio receiving set for use in a 
score of different ways, not only to 
supplement the work in the schoolroom, 
but to draw the community to the 
school as a center of interest. 

And with radio about to bring sight 
as well as sound into those same school- 
rooms, the possibilities for instructive 
value are more than doubled. 

The schoolroom equipped with radio 
is not uncommon today, and while the 
larger cities expectedly have led with 
the installation of sets for experiment, 
many rural and consolidated schools 
have been quick to recognize their 
value. 

Whether in their connection with 
elementary, secondary or higher educa- 
tion, educators, with few notable 
exceptions, declare their conviction 
that radio as a force in education will 
go much further in the future than it 
has progressed up to the present time. 
Most of the schools which have done 
anything with radio, either from the 
standpoint of broadcasting or receiving, 
label their efforts frankly as “experi- 
mental.’” But these experiments, as 
they take form more and more defi- 
nitely, become increasingly valuable 


and interesting. 


A questionnaire to state 
tendents of public instruction in all 
states shows that New Jersey schools _ 


rapidly. Nebraska apparently has the — 
second largest number of receiving sets, — 
placed at 25 per cent of the schools. 
In most other states, state superin- — a 
tendents replied that there were very 


purposes, although the trend all over 
the United States is toward installation — 
of sets, especially in the junior and | 
senior high schools. 
While the field of education, in its 
formal sense, has scarcely been touched 
by radio, most educators have 
decided reactions as to its value—both | 
present and future. The general con- 4 
census of opinion has it that while radio _ 
may be of use in the high school and 
even in the junior high school, it - i 
be of little value in the first six grades. 
Many educators go further, and de- _ 
clare that radio has no place in formal Ps a 
education, although all admit that its 
value as an entertainment and cultural _ . 
feature is infinite. However, many 
would confine the efforts entirely to the 
home, restricting the field of the school | ane 
entirely to the teacher. Mr. C. A. i a 
Howard, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Oregon, declares that 
the “education of youth calls for self- 
activity”’ and places the big field ofthe __ 
radio in adult education. 
“Radio in education has its greatest 
possibilities in the field of inspiration, _ 
interpretation, orientation and educa- _ 
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tional guidance,” in the opinion of 
Dr. W. H. Lighty, Director of the 


_ the University of Wisconsin, and Chair- 
man of the Radio Committee of the 
_ National University Extension Associa- 
tion, which represents the largest state 
institutions in America. “It arouses 
and stimulates curiosity, breaking down 
__ error, prejudices and otherevils through 
the broadening and illumination of 
_ men’s horizons. It is this, rather than 
_ direct instruction, that is the big thing. 
Solid results in education are still as 
they always have been—a matter of 
achieving and not of receiving.” 
There are many other educators, 
however, who insist that the possibili- 
ties of the radio in formal education 
have only begun to be appreciated. 
The east and west coast states, es- 
pecially their larger cities, desire only 
to be let alone. They are sufficient 
unto themselves, both in their superior 
teaching forces and in the material 
ordinarily used as supplementary. It 
is in the central and southern portions 
of the United States, where cultural 
resources are more limited, and where 
distances are great, that school admin- 
istrators and teachers look to the radio 
for supplementary material in cultural 
_ and instructional fields. 


Pornts THE Way 


America’s ever moving frontier has 
always carried music with it. In 
colonial days, singing schools were 
common, often with no other instru- 
mental accompaniment than a tuning 
fork. Westward bound, pioneers 
carried the wheezy organ to the home- 
stead shanty. And, naturally enough, 
the universality of the taste for music, 
together with the ease of its adaptability 
for broadcasting, made it one of the 
first developments for popular radio 
entertainment. It was a perfectly logi- 
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Music INsTRUCTION BY Rapio 


cal step from there to the conception 
that people needed to be taught to 
understand music, since the so-called 
“musical population” has numbered 
about one per cent in the cities, and 
much less, of course, in country dis- 
tricts, where, before broadcasting 
made it possible, good music was almost 
never heard, except on the concert, 
lyceum and chautauqua stages. These 
agencies, replaced by the radio as a 
means of cultural entertainment su- 
perior in most ways, are undoubtedly 
declining. 

Last year the Radio Corporation of 
America outlined three programs for 
music appreciation, which were broad- 
cast by Walter Damrosch and his 
orchestra. The success was sweeping 
and this year a series of twenty-four 
educational orchestral concerts are 
being broadcast. Mr. Damrosch, 
himself, outlined the lessons, which 
are especially designed for particular 
grades, and include a definite study of 
instruments. A series of questions, 
with answers, sent out to teachers, 
supplements the program so that the 
teaching may be more adequate, and 
the results more definitely beneficial. 
Twenty-eight stations, the Blue Net- 
work and associated stations, are 
broadcasting the series during school 


hours. The radio audience for these 
orchestral concerts 
twelve to fifteen millions of children 


is estimated at 


of school age. 
Damrosch said in a recent newspaper 
release: 


If I could bring the “little red school- 
house” all over the country within the 
sphere of our activities, I should consider 
it the crowning arch of our building. 

I confidently hope that the proposed 
educational concerts will Jay the foundation 
for a nation-wide perception and love of 
music among the youth of America, the 
like of which in its scope and importance 
has never been seen before. 
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The effort of the Radio Corporation 
of America at formal musical education 
js among the earliest which have been 
made. Although there is a great mass 
of material broadcast from the stations 
of the United States, both commercial 
and institutional, which may be called 
instructive and informative, little of 
it is what is called by the profession, 
“formal education.” In other words, 
virtually none of the material is adapted 
to use in the classroom. 


AUDIENCE BENEFITS BY 
INFORMAL BROADCAST 


The service rendered their communi- 
ties by the agricultural and mechanical 
college over the radio stations is prob- 
ably the most definitely valuable of all 
educational efforts, whether the college 
is a part of the university or a separate 
institution. There are three main rea- 
sons for this. First, the type of infor- 
mation disseminated lends itself readily 
to informal lectures, which are immedi- 
ately and practically usable, without a 
basis of college credit as consideration; 
second, the audience which is inter- 
ested in this information is definite, 
numerous and comparatively station- 
ary; third, certain features of the 
program, such as market reports and 
weather forecasts are so immediately 
necessary as to have actual monetary 
value to a great proportion of the 
audience. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, by sending its timely 
printed material to the various broad- 
casting stations, assists appreciably 
in making the programs universal in 
appeal, while direct telegraph service 
to certain of them lends prestige and 
value to their programs. 

Iowa, Kansas, Oregon and South 
Dakota are among the states whose 
agricultural colleges are broadcasting 
programs of a nature calculated to 


of mechanical men, whe. may aie held 
by lectures on subjects of concrete 
importance to their daily work. 


A Less Frevp 1s OPEN TO 
University STATIONS 


The field of education which is cov- 
ered, then, by the agricultural and 
mechanical college is concrete, and 
considerably more tangible in its en-— 
tirety than that which must be covered 
by the university without the agricul- — 
tural college. Some indicative facts — 
concerning work at many of our — 
universities and colleges are revealed — 
in the following information, based on 
replies to questionnaires returned from 
these institutions. 

The Ohio State University broad-— 
casting station, WEAO, has built its 
service around the lecture, using it to 
form the backbone of every program. — 
During the spring quarter this year, — 
as a new feature, entire courses were a 
broadcast directly from the classroom, _ 
giving the radio audience at first hand _ 
exactly what was going on in the 
classroom at the University. eae: 

The University of Iowa has offered __ 
some courses by extension over the __ 
radio, giving lectures once a week, 
with an examination at the end of the __ 
course. Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute broadcasts technical short courses — 
as an educational feature, but did not — 
regularly enroll students for them. _ 
The University of Minnesota, after at- 
tempting courses in foreign languages, 
has discontinued the practice. Many Pats 
“listened in,” it was found, but few a 
enrolled and paid their fees. Again, 
reception was found to be too uncer-— 
tain. Nebraska Wesleyan enrolled 130 eae 
students in the first formal course 
which it offered. Of these, 80 com- __ 
pleted the course, and received certifi- oe 
cates of award. Examinations were 
given on the honor sy stem. 


College, amon 
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others, to a “college on the 
air” course this year, in which regular 
enrollment will be encouraged, and 
certificate awards made. 
‘The double nature of the new State 
and University Station of Florida per- 
: mits any informational material of the 
ert = state departments to be broadcast, as 
well as the educational program of the 
university and other state institutions 
of higher learning, administered by the 
same Board of Control. 
_ Very few colleges and universities 
which offer formal instruction (unless 
_ it is simply to supplement correspond- 
ence courses) approve of giving credit 
_ for work done, because they find that 
_ few students are able to follow the 
Tae course through in its entirety. This 
ae ES is due to some extent to un- 


ae certainty of reception; and usually 

when college credit is given for work 

done in radio courses, very complete 
check is kept by mail. 

The general opinion of colleges and 
universities where there are broadcast- 
ing stations, however, is that informal 
lectures, without credit award, are still 
all that is suitable for radio instruction. 


Untversiry-OWNeED STATIONS 


Virtually every college which has a 
broadcasting station considers its ex- 
penditure warranted. The budgets 
range from $25 to $12,000 a year. In 
the former case, however, the money 
from the college fund is supplemented 
by Chamber of Commerce donations. 
Usually the budgets appear pitifully 
small. 

Money for maintenance of stations 
is frequently found in the budgets of 
the University Extension Divisions or 
Publici.y Departments. In some cases 
the radio station is maintained by a 
special radio fund, found in the uni- 
versity budget. Wherever the radio 
station fund may be found in university 
budgets, it appears to be insufficient to 


enable educational stations to compete 
with the commercial stations, because 
these stations are usually backed by 
big business for advertising purposes, 
or are selling advertising, which mate. 
rially contributes to their support, 
Selling advertising is not yet considered 
ethical for the strictly university 
station. 

Some of the college broadcasting 
stations have been gifts from friends or 
organizations. A few have been ay- 
thorized by their states, and built with 
funds appropriated especially for that 
purpose. In rare instances, the col- 
leges of engineering, extension divisions 
or publicity departments have had 
sufficiently generous budgets for build- 
ing radio stations. In Florida the 
budget for both the building and 
maintenance of the State and Uni- 
versity station was made entirely 
separate from the regular university 
appropriations, and seems to have 
many advantages as a result of this 
plan. 

_Untversrry Programs on 

STations 

A number of prominent universities 
and colleges have broadcast their 
programs over borrowed commercial 
stations. This, however, has not al- 
ways proved satisfactory, because the 
commercial stations themselves are 
sometimes so limited by the Radio 
Commission as to find it necessary to 
discontinue lending time. 

One handicap which the educational 
station must consider, and which does 
not admit of easy solution, is that of 
the daylight broadcast. As the result 
of the study of the programs of twenty- 
seven leading broadcasting stations 
of the country, Mr. George H. Zehmer, 
Director of Extension of the University 
of Virginia, announced before the last 
meeting of the National University 
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Rapio IN THE AMERICAN ScHOOL SystTEM 


It seems ai ~ pretty generally conceded 
that the best radio hours for general edu- 
cational programs are from around seven 
o'clock to nine or ten o’clock in the evening. 
Astudy of the programs submitted indicates 
that in many instances the value of these 


hours for purposes of education are largely 
in planning programs. The 


hours assigned advertising generally are 
the most desirable periods of the radio day. 
The educational talks which were given in 
the evenings during the periods indicated 
were obviously sandwiched in between 
most of the programs which were devoted 
to advertising. 

Educational material is necessarily 
of restricted interest, and the more 
formal the lecture, the more limited is 
itsscope. The only possible substitute 
is the so-called informal lecture, sugar- 
coated with a variety of scientific facts 
unusual enough, and yet common 
enough, to catch the interest and in- 
trigue the imagination of the casual 
listener. Unfortunately, this handicap 
will continue, and will limit consider- 
ably the educational program of any 
station. No educational station, how- 
ever ambitious and earnest may be its 
aim, will dare, under present conditions, 
to broadcast, any evening, an instruc- 
tional program of more than an hour 
in length. 

Recent decisions of the Federal 
Radio Commission handicap educa- 
tional stations by daylight broadcasts, 
division of time, and undesirable wave 
lengths. Educators are chafing under 
this restraint, believing that big busi- 
ness has brought about the impression 
that the general university station 
cannot render a service distinct from 
that of the commercial station. 


Use IN THE PusB.ic ScHOOLS 


The public schools of the country, 
despite the fact that the university 
and college stations have not been able 
to work out a definite, codperative 


program of any magnitude for them, % 


committee compared notes and made 


have, nevertheless, some the 
possibilities of radio. 

There is a surprisingly small number 
of high schools with broadcasting 
stations, usually operated in an effort 
to keep in touch with the school pa- 
trons. A few school systems have put 
in small sets for direct communication 
among its units, while a large number 
have receiving sets to pick up whatever 
the university and commercial stations 
can give them. 

The experiment in radio instruction 
in the public schools of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, yields most interesting and 
valuable information for the subject in 
hand. 

About ten of the Oakland schools had 
radio sets installed for the project, two 
of the schools having a complete sys- 
tem of radio connected with all of the 
rooms. 

The purpose, according to Mr. Virgil 
E. Dickson, director of the experiment, 
was 
to see if we could develop actual classroom 
instruction in which pupils in widely dis- 
tributed centers of the city would partici- 
pate. . . . To develop demonstration les- 
sons for teachers to observe children in 
directed activities as nearly as possible 
parallel to regular classroom procedure. 
We wanted to know if anything approaching 
a common classroom lesson could be sent 
over the air to many classes at once. 


As early as May, 1924, the commit- 
tee began planning the work. The 
subjects selected for the first series 
of eight demonstration lessons of 
twenty minutes each, were English, 
counseling of classes going into high 
school, geography, literature, history, 
arithmetic, penmanship and physical 
training. 

A member of the committee visited 
each schoolroom where students were 
participating in the lesson, to make 
observations. After each lesson, the 
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efforts to improve the next unit of the 
experiment. 

The first trials were considered suc- 
cessful, and the work was continued 
in the fall, when a series of fifty-six 
lessons, covering vocational counseling, 
how to read a book, drawing, penman- 
ship, science, singing, thrift, composi- 
tion, arithmetic and manual activities 
were broadcast, and careful tabulation 
made of results. Each lesson was 
adapted for a particular grade, ranging 
from the fifth to the tenth. 

It is perfectly possible to get recep- 
tion so that a class of any reasonable 
size can hear every word and every 
direction of the instructor who is broad- 
casting, Mr. Dickson reports. It is 
also possible, he says, to plan a lesson 
that will interest, and keep active, any 
number of classes that have been prop- 
erly prepared for its reception. The 
experiment proved that certain lessons 
taught before the microphone produce 
class and individual results that cannot 
be distinguished from those gained by 
the same instructor teaching in person 
before the class. 

The replies to a recent questionnaire 
to educators in large school systems 
indicate that music appreciation and 
current events are popularly believed 
to be about the only subjects which are 
readily adapted to radio teaching. 
The Oakland experiment, however, 
shows, unexpectedly enough, that art 
and arithmetic are among the subjects 
which lend themselves most readily 
to successful treatment in radio lessons. 
These facts lead one irresistibly to the 
conclusions that radio instruction has 
not even begun to develop, and that 
subjects will not be restricted to the 
narrow fields which have generally 
been considered necessary. 

Here, then, is the answer to those 
who maintain that formal education 
in the grades cannot be had by radio. 

Experiments such as the foregoing 
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are bound to be deiiienendil in » och 
parts of the country. The great dif. 
ficulty to date has been that no one has 
given attention, first, to the scientific 
development of the lessons, and second, 
to the definite checking of results. It 
has been practically impossible to say 
whether formal education could be 
successful by radio, largely because 
most of the efforts at instruction have 
been purely informal. There seems to 
be no reason why radio instruction, too, 
should not be based on the “self- 
activity” necessary to the education 
of youth. 

Benton High School at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, is equipped with apparatus 
under direct control of the principal, 
The central set is in the office of the 
principal, with a fifteen-inch loud 
speaker connection in each room. 
A microphone permits him to make 
announcements, and the teacher can 
reply by means of the loud speaker, 
which also acts as a microphone. There 
is a victrola attachment for playing 
records, which may be broadcast to 
any room at will. 

The central set is tuned in at the 
principal’s office, and at the proper 
moment, by the turn of a switch, all 
rooms are cut in on the program, with 
perfect reception for small groups, 
under teacher control, and with no loss 
of time. 

At present, most high schools are not 
equipped with receiving sets because 
there is little material being broadcast 
during school hours which can be used 
to supplement the regular curriculum. 
School men state that when the college 
and university stations supply work of 
use to them, they will install radio 
receiving sets. However, until schools 
install the receiving sets and make it 
possible, universities and colleges prob- 
ably cannot afford to put on an elabo- 
rate experimental educational program. 
The public schools and universities 
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united effort the best interests of those 


must get together on a cotperative plan 
for satisfactory experimental work. 

To assist in the promotion and de- 
velopment of radio in education, the 
college and university broadcasting sta- 
tions have banded themselves together 
in an association, headed by Dr. Arthur 
M. Harding, Director of University 
Extension, University of Arkansas. 

The purpose of this organization 
as expressed by its constitution is to 
“promote by mutual codperation and 
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college and university stations which 
are members of the organization, to the 
end that both the technical and educa- 
tional features of broadcasting may be 
properly safeguarded and extended.” 

The fact that the development of 
radio in education presents great dif- 
ficulties certainly is no excuse for edu- 
cators to evade their responsibility. 
Radio, as a present force in education, 
is an actuality. But, more important, 
radio, as a future force in education, 
is a potent possibility. 
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HE fact that radio waves travel 
without regard to national bound- 
aries makes international regulation 
indispensable. The chief reason for 
the earliest international regulation 
was not this characteristic, however, 
but the refusal of some radio companies 
to permit stations employing their 
apparatus to receive messages from 
stations employing competing sys- 
tems. For instance, Marconi instru- 
ments were installed upon the condition 
that they should not be used to com- 
municate with stations equipped with 
instruments of other manufacture. 
Even messages relating to obstructions 
to navigation were refused because 
of the wireless system employed by the 
stations sending the messages. 


Tue PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE OF 
19038 


oa As rivalry between private enter- 
prises limited the usefulness of radio, 
the Governments concerned recognized 
the necessity of reaching an agreement 
relative to the principles upon which 
regulation should be based. A pre- 
liminary conference met in Berlin, 
August 4-18, 1908, to draft the basis 
of a convention to be submitted for 
the consideration of the various gov- 
ernments. Germany, Austria, Spain, 
United States, France, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, and Russia were rep- 
resented. All of the participating 
states, except Great Britain and Italy, 
favored the adoption of the principle 
that communication could not be re- 
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International Regulation of Radio in Time 
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fused solely because of differences in the 
wireless systems employed. 

The Italian Government was bound 
to use the Marconi system exclusively 
for a period of years by a contract 
which prevented the adoption of the 
principle of intercommunication be- 
tween systems. The Italian delega- 
tion vigorously opposed the adoption 
of that principle and as an alternative, 
proposed the temporary world-wide 
adoption of the best developed single 
wireless system—which was believed 
to be the Marconi system. Failing in 
the attempt to obtain the world-wide 
adoption of the Marconi system, the 
Italian delegation maintained that 
upon the adoption of the principle of 
intercommunication, provision should 
be made for the indemnity of existing 
wireless systems of high order. The 
British delegation opposed the re- 
quirement of indemnity but advocated 
a surcharge on messages exchanged 
with systems which had not reached 
the highest stage of development. The 
other delegations strenuously opposed 
both the indemnity and the surcharge, 
and no such arrangement was incor- 
porated into the draft convention. 

There was unanimous agreement that 
the convention should be limited to 
traffic exchanged between coast sta- 
tions and ship stations. It was pointed 
out that the time was not ripe for 
the regulation of communication be- 
tween coast stations and that communi- 
cation between ship stations was of 
little importance and 
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would be exceedingly difficult of reg- 
ulation. 

The final protocol, as signed by all 
of the delegations except those of 
Great Britain and Italy, provided that 
coast stations open to general telegraph 
service were bound to receive and to 
send telegrams originating on or des- 
tined to ship stations without regard 
to the wireless system employed by the 
latter. Each government was to pub- 
lish all technical information of a 
nature to facilitate communication be- 
tween coast stations and ships at sea. 
A general basis for the determination 
of rates was laid down. Priority for 
distress calls was provided and pro- 
vision made that the service of stations 
should be organized, so far as practi- 
cable, in such a manner as not to inter- 
fere with the service of other stations. 
Stations not open to general telegraph 
service were to be bound only by the 
provisions regarding distress and inter- 
ference. Detailed provisions covering 
the exchange of traffic were to be pro- 
vided in general regulations. 

The British delegation made a 
general reservation, as well as specific 
reservations to those provisions re- 
quiring intercommunication regardless 
of system and requiring the service 
of stations not open to general tele- 
graph service to be organized in 
such a manner as to minimize inter- 
ference. 

The Italian delegation signed a 
declaration stating that it could adopt 
the principle of intercommunication 
only as between systems of highest 
development. Reservation was also 
made on other clauses conflicting with 
the Marconi contract. 


Tue CONFERENCE, 1906 


The final protocol signed at the pre- 
liminary conference served as the frame 
for a draft convention and regulations 
presented by the German Government 
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as the basis for the deliberations of the 
International Conference concerning 
Wireless Telegraphy which opened in 
Berlin October 8, and closed November 
8, 1906. Thirty states participated 
in the work of the conference. 

Early in the proceedings, the British 
delegation provisionally accepted the 
principle of intercommunication be- 
tween coast stations and ship stations 
without distinction of system. 

The Italian delegation informed 
the conference that Italy was bound by 
the contract with Marconi but that the 
delegation would propose that Marconi 
be requested to agree to the modifica- 
tion of the contract where necessary 
or advantageous to facilitate inter- 
national agreement. 

The greater part of the convention 
adopted by the conference applied only 
to stations (coast stations and ship 
stations) open to public correspondence 
between the shore and ships at sea. 
British acceptance of the convention 
was obtained by the insertion of a 
provision in the final protocol that each 
government might designate certain 
coast stations exempt from the obliga- 
tion to communicate regardless of sys- 
tem, on the condition that one or more 
coast stations, assuring a satisfactory 
service of public correspondence in the 
region, should be bound by the obliga- 
tion. Eighteen of the twenty-seven 
states signing the convention stipu- 
lated in the final protocol that they 
did not avail themselves of this excep- 
tion. 

The United States delegation pro- 
posed to extend the obligation to 
communicate regardless of system to 
communications between ship stations 
open tothe service of public correspond- 
ence. Considerable support was mus- 
tered for this proposition; but the 
British delegation stated flatly that it 
had been instructed not to sign the con- 
vention if such a provision were con- 
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tained therein. To meet the situation 
created by the position of the British 
delegation, the United States proposal 
was placed in an additional article, 
which was signed by all of the signa- 
tories of the convention with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Persia, and Portugal. That 
twenty-one states should agree in 1906 
to a regulation thought undesirable in 
1908 is an indication of the progress 
of radio in the interval. 

The draft convention provided that 
each government should have a single 
vote in future radio conferences. In 
opposition to this provision, it was 
pointed out that in the administrative 
conferences of the Telegraph Union 
and of the Postal Union, each adminis- 
tration had one vote. Great Britain 
proposed that where different adminis- 
trations pertained to the same govern- 
ment, each administration should be 
considered, upon request, as a country, 
provided that the number of votes at 
the disposal of a single government 
should not exceed seven. The pro- 
posal was supported by the assertion 
that it was to the advantage of the 
conference to have colonies adhere to 
the convention, and such adherence 
was doubtful if the colonies were not 
given the right to vote. The British 
proposition was opposed on the ground 
that the number of votes to be cast 
by a government should not depend 
upon the internal organization of that 
government. 

The problem of voting was discussed 
for the entire conference. The pro- 
vision finally adopted was that when a 
state adhered to the convention for its 
possessions, later conferences should 
decide whether the possessions, singly 
or together, should have a vote, with 
the maximum number of votes of a 
single government fixed at six. The 
final protocol outlined the procedure 
to be followed in requesting votes. 
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To facilitate the aide of in- 
formation relative to radio and to pro- 
vide for the administrative work inci- 
dent to international regulation, the 
International Bureau of the Telegraph 
Union was made a central office for 
radio. 

The primary objects sought to be 
attained by the Berlin Convention 
were: (1) establishment of the principle 
of intercommunication without regard 
to system employed; (2) the greatest 
practical elimination of interference 
between stations; (3) opening of radio 
services to the pubis: upon reasonable 
terms; and (4) adequate provision for 
the assistance of vessels in distress, 
These objects have persisted through 
subsequent conferences; changes have 
been directed largely toward means to 
achieve the desired objects rather than 
to the objects themselves. 

The convention was completed by 
regulations containing detailed pro- 
visions designed to make it effective. 
As was to be expected, the develop- 
ment of radio caused these regulations 
to become antiquated while most of 
the basic convention articles continued 
satisfactory. The greater part of the 
proposals for amendment which con- 
fronted the International Radiotel- 
egraph Conference of London, June 
4-July 5, 1912, related to the regula- 
tions. 


Tue Lonpon ConFERENCE, 1912 


The most important change in the 
convention made by the London Con- 
ference related to its scope. Due to 
changed conditions, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan announced early in 
the conference that they were preparea 
to accept the principle of intercom- 
munication between ship stations 
regardless of system; and that principle 
was therefore embodied in the text 
of the 1912 convention. The con- 
vention was further enlarged to forbid 
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fixed stations (stations for service 
between fixed points) to refuse to ex- 
change messages because of differences 
in system, though each country was left 
free in organizing the service and de- 
termining the correspondence of such 
stations. 

As in the Berlin Conference, the most 
dificult non-technical problem con- 
fronting the London Conference was 
that of determining the basis of voting. 
Pursuant to the final protocol to the 
1906 convention, Germany had claimed 
on behalf of its colonies, 3 votes; Bel- 
gium, 1; France, 5; Great Britain, 5; 
Japan, 1; Netherlands, 2; and Portugal, 
2. These requests were granted by the 
conference. Requests made on the 
floor of the conference by the United 
States, Russia, Italy, and Turkey for 
additional votes were refused as not 
having been made in accordance with 
the provisions of the protocol. 

After prolonged debate the matter of 
distribution of votes for the succeeding 
conference was finally decided at the 
session of July 3. Designated domin- 
ions, colonies, etc., were declared to be 
countries for the purposes of the appli- 
cation of the article on voting. Under 
the article as adopted, Germany, 
United States, France, British Empire, 
and Russia received 6 votes each; 
Italy, Netherlands, and Portugal 3 
votes each; Belgium, Spain, and Japan, 
2 votes each; and the remainder of the 
contracting states, 1 vote each. 

The 1912 regulations differ exten- 
sively from those of 1906 in the attempt 
to keep pace with the development of 
radio. 

At the time the London Convention 
and Regulations were adopted, it was 
expected that a conference to be held 
in Washington in 1917 would continue 
the process of development. But 1917 
found the world at war; and it was not 
until 1927 that the Washington Con- 
ference met. 
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Tue Sarety or Lire at SEA AND AIR 
NAVIGATION CONVENTIONS 


Between the London and Washing- 
ton Conferences there were two other 
conferences whose labors involved some 
regulation of radiotelegraphy. The 
first of these was the International 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, 
as a result of whose labors the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea was signed on January 20, 
1914. That conference discharged a 
duty to which the 1912 conference had 
found itself incompetent in imposing 
the obligation to install radio equip- 
ment on vessels of certain categories. 
The radio provisions of the Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention were closely 
interrelated to the relevant parts of the 
London Radio Convention. The regu- 
lations annexed to the convention 
contain detailed provisions relating 
to the part to be played by radio in the 
safety of navigation. The interna- 
tional conference to be held in London 
in 1929 to revise the Safety of Life 
at Sea Convention will doubtless make 
the radio provisions of that convention 
and regulations responsive to the pro- 
visions of the most recent radio con- 
vention and regulations. 

The Convention for the Regulation 
of Aerial Navigation signed at Paris 
October 13, 1919, provides for the 
licensing of radio apparatus carried 
on aircraft and lays the foundation 
for a requirement compelling certain 
types of aircraft to be fitted with radio 
apparatus. The radio provisions of 
the convention and annexed regulations 
are not nearly so detailed as are those 
of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Tue WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 1927 


The scope of the convention drafted 
by the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference which met in Washington, 
October 4—-November 25, 1927, is 
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wider than that of the preceding con- 
ventions. Its provisions are designed 
to apply to all radio communication 
stations open to the international 
service of public correspondence. In 
addition to the stations covered by the 
London Convention this includes air- 
craft stations and stations engaged in 
communication service between coun- 
tries. The convention, which had 
seventy-eight signatories, became ef- 
fective January 1, 1929. 

The standards set in the new con- 
vention are higher than those iu the 
earlier ones, responding to the advance 
in the radio art. Stations covered by 
the convention must, so far as practi- 
cable, be established and operated under 
the best conditions known to the prac- 
tice of the service and must be main- 
tained abreast of scientific and tech- 
nical progress. 

As in the two preceding radio con- 
ferences, the determination of the basis 
of voting caused great difficulty. The 
principle of multiple votes was chal- 
lenged by a number of delegations at 
Washington; at the same time the 
number of countries demanding multi- 
ple votes was greatly increased. Un- 
able to solve the problem, the confer- 
ence passed it to the foreign offices 
by omitting all mention of votes from 
the convention. It is hoped that the 
solution will be reached through diplo- 
matic negotiations before the next 
conference meets in Madrid in 1932. 

The Washington Convention is ac- 
companied by two sets of regulations: 
general regulations containing pro- 

Visions for the convention 
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into effect, and supplementary regula- 
tions, containing additional materia] 
to which the United States, Canada 
and Honduras could not subscribe, 
The supplementary regulations deal 
largely with rates, the relation between 
the Radio Convention and the Tele. 
eraph Convention, and procedure in 
radiotelephony. 

The general regulations contain a 
thorough revision of the London Regu- 
lations, to bring them abreast of the 
radio art without stifling future prog- 
ress. In several major respects they 
differ from the London Regulations; 
for the first time there is an allocation 
of frequencies to types of service; 
there is definite provision for the regula- 
tion of radio service with aircraft; 
provision is made for the eventual 
prohibition of the use of damped wave 
apparatus; special services are defined 
and regulated to a greater extent than 
before; the rights of amateurs are 
recognized; the basis is laid for the 
regulation of radiotelephony; and pro- 
vision is made for an International 
Technical Consulting Committee of a 
purely advisory character. 

The most serious danger involved 
in the international regulation of radio 
is that some conference may indulge 
in a type of regulation which will 
hamper the progress of the art. Thus 
far, the danger has been recognized, 
and ample freedom has been left for 
development. Should some future con- 
ference so far forget the proper scope 
of its labors as to depart from this 
practice, the result must inevitably 
be chaos, 
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HE International Telegraph Union 

has maintained since 1868 a cen- 
tral office, the “‘International Bureau 
of the Telegraph Union,” with its seat 
at Berne, under the authority of the 
chief administration of the Swiss Con- 
federation. This bureau is charged 
with the duty of collecting, combining 
and publishing information of every 
kind relative to international teleg- 
raphy, of circulating in due form re- 
quests for modifications of the tariffs 
and service regulations annexed to the 
international telegraph convention, of 
announcing the changes adopted, and, 
in general, of undertaking all the stud- 
ies and carrying out all the tasks as- 
signed to it in the interests of interna- 
tional telegraphy. 


Drart or 1906 


The draft of the International Radio- 
telegraph Convention of Berlin, 1906, 
provided likewise for the creation of an 
international bureau having, for radio- 
telegraphy, duties similar to those of 
the International Bureau of the Tele- 
graph Union. The Berlin Conference 
of 1906 taking into consideration the 
fact that the radiotelegraph service is, 
in the final analysis, only an extension 
of the telegraph service, and that it 
would be more economical to attach 
the new central organ to the already 
existing Bureau, adopted the following 
solution : 

The International Bureau of Telegraphs 
[the present International Bureau of the 


* Translated from the original French by the 
editor of this volume. 


Bureau of the Telegraph Union * 


By Ernest Ruston 
4 Secretary, International Bureau of the Telegraph Union 
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Telegraph Union] shall be entrusted with 
the duties specified in Article 18 of the Con- 
vention, subject to the consent of the Govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation and the 
approval of the Telegraph Union. 


(The duties outlined are similar to 
those of the central organ of the 
telegraph union.) 

The consent of the Swiss Govern- 
ment and the approval of the Telegraph 
Union having been obtained, the new 
organ was attached to the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Telegraph Union 
and began to function early in 1907, 
i.e., before the coming into force of the 
Berlin Convention of 1906—set for 
July, 1908—in conformity with the 
desire of the conference which had 
instituted it. Today it is the organ of 
the 105 parties to the international 
radiotelegraph convention. 


Duties AND ACTIVITIES 


The Washington Convention, which 
became effective January 1, 1929, de- 
fines the réle of the central office as 
follows: 


Art. 16, §1. The International 
Bureau of the Telegraph Union shall 
be charged with collecting, codrdinat- 
ing, and publishing information of 
all kinds relative to radio serv- 
ices, with examining the requests 
for changes in the Convention and 
the Regulations annexed thereto, 
with promulgating the amendments 
adopted, and generally with per- 
forming all administrative tasks 
with which it shall have been charged 


in the interest of international radio 


services. 
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As a of fact, the Interna- 


tional Bureau may not examine re- 


_ quests for changes in the international 
_ radiotelegraph convention and regula- 


tions as the question of the right to 
vote was not settled at Washington. 

The greater part of the duties of the 
central office are stipulated in detail in 
the general regulations annexed to the 
Washington Convention. They are 
chiefly the following, having varied 
little since the beginning: 

The International Bureau prepares 
for the radiotelegraph conferences by 
assembling, translating where neces- 
sary, codrdinating and publishing the 
proposals which administrations and 
companies desire to submit to these 
conferences. Ordinarily acting as the 
Secretariat General of the conferences, 
it prepares the proces verbaux of the 
plenary sessions and provides for their 
printing as well as that of the reports of 
the various committees. It publishes, 
after each conference, the collection of 
its documents, as well as the conven- 
tion and regulations. The Director of 
the Bureau assists in the sessions of the 
conferences and takes part in debates, 
but without the right to vote. 

The bureau is called upon for its 
opinion on questions of interpretation 
of the radiotelegraph convention and 
regulations, but the opinion is not 
binding upon the parties. 

It publishes the following docu- 
ments: 

(a) Nomenclatures of all fixed, land 
and mobile stations having a call signal 
from the international series, whether 
or not open to public correspondence, 
as well as a nomenclature of broad- 
casting stations. 

(b) An alphabetical list of call 
signals of all fixed, land and mobile sta- 
tions assigned a call signal from the 
international series. 

(c) Notices and information for the 
use of central administrations. 


=a (d) A table and a chart indicating 


the zones and the hours of service of 
ships not operating a continuous radio 
service. 

(e) General statistics relating to 
radiotelegraphy. 

(f) Opinions issued by the Interna- 
tional Technical Consulting Commit- 
tee on Radio Communications. 

(g) Charts of radiotelegraph §sta- 
tions. 


All of these documents are sold to 
administrations, companies and _ in- 
dividuals at cost. 

Moreover, the bureau collaborates 
in the publication of the Telegraph 
Journal established by the interna- 
tional telegraph service regulations, 
In addition, it makes an annual report 
of its activities which is communicated 
to the administrations of states parties 
to the International Radiotelegraph 
Convention. 


EXPENSES 


The expenses resulting from these 
activities are borne by all the contract- 
ing governments. In the apportion- 
ment of expenses, the governments are 
divided into six classes, each contribut- 
ing in proportion to a certain number 
of units, as follows: 


First class 25 units 

Second class 20 units 
_ Third class 15 units 
Fourth class 10 units 
Fifth class 5 units 

Sixth class 3 units 


The administrations inform the In- 
ternational Bureau of the class in which 
they wish their countries to be placed. 

The coefficients above are multiplied 
for each class by the number of states 
in the class, and the sum of the products 
thus obtained furnishes the number by 
which the total expense must be di- 
vided, to determine the amount of the 
unit of expense. 

The expenses of the International 
Bureau resulting from the radio service 
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must not exceed 200,000 gold francs 
per annum, not including expenses per- 
taining to the work of conferences and 
expenses pertaining to the work of 
regularly constituted committees when, 
according to the provisions of the gen- 
eral regulations or the decision of a con- 
ference, these expenses are to be borne 
by all of the contracting states. 

The chief administration of the Swiss 
Confederation is charged with the or- 
ganization of the Division of Radio 
Services of the International Bureau; 
it exercises supervision over the divi- 
sion, controls its expenses, makes neces- 
sary advances and makes the annual 
accounting. This accounting is com- 
municated to all of the other adminis- 
trations. 

The accounts of the International 
Bureau as well as the reports of its 
activities, are also submitted for the 
approval of the conferences. 

Asa mat 
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Drviston or Services 


ter of information, the fol- 


lowing table gives for several years the 
amount of the expenses of the central 
organ, to which was allocated a credit 
of 40,000 gold francs at first—a credit 
which was increased to 80,000 gold 
francs in London in 1912. These 
figures do not include expenses pertain- 
ing to the conferences. 


1907 4,018 francs 
1910 19,620 francs 
1915 66,450 francs 
1920 75,416 francs 
1925 136,444 francs 
1926 146,577 francs _ 
1927 161,340 francs 


The personnel, under the authority 
of a single director for telegraph and 
radio, comprises for the latter service 
a vice-director, a secretary and three 
other officials. In addition, the two 
services use four agents in common. 
Supplementary assistance is engaged 
whenever need for it arises. 
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z his annual report for the fiscal 
year 1897 and 1898, the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, General A. W. Greely, 
makes the following statements: 

The policy pursued in the past by the 
Chief Signal Officer in experimental work 
along lines of prospective value to the 
Army has naturally been interrupted by the 
war. Nevertheless, it has progressed as far 
as existing conditions have permitted. 
Colonel James Allen has devoted much at- 
tention to the system of wireless telegraphy 
with a view to adopting a suitable system 
whenever the progress of invention and the 
conditions of the military service shall 
warrant such progress. 


EXPERIMENTAL COMMUNICATION 


The following year experimental 
communication by “wireless” was es- 
tablished by the Signal Corps of the 
Army between Fire Island and Fire 
Island Light Ship, a distance of 12 
miles. In April, 1900, radio stations 
were installed by the Army at Gov- 
ernor’s Island and at Fort Hamilton, 
and a daily communication schedule 
established. Later in 1900 a similar 
radio circuit was put in operation be- 
tween Fort Mason and Fort Alcatraz, 
San Francisco Harbor. These installa- 
tions were made under the direction of 
Lieut.-Col. James Allen and Capt. 
George O. Squier, each of whom later 
became Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army. 

Difficulty was experienced by the 
Signal Corps in maintaining its sub- 
marine cable across Norton Sound be- 
tween Nome and St. Michael. This 
cable, which formed part of the Alaskan 
Telegraph System, was invariably car- 
ried away when the ice broke up in the 


Army Radio in Peace and War 


By R. Biarr 
Major, Signal Corps, United States Army 


spring. Because of the success of the 
radio circuits established in the New 
York and San Francisco Harbors it was 
decided to employ radio in place of this 
cable. A contract was let for the re- 
quired radio installations, but the con- 
tractor was unsuccessful. In the later 
part of 1902 the Signal Corps under- 
took to make these installations itself 
and in August, 1903, the system was 
placed in successful operation. This is 
one of the first long distance radio cir- 
cuits to regularly handle commercial 
telegraph business. The distance be- 
tween the two stations is approxi- 
mately 110 miles. 


INCREASE 


The use of radio by the Army for 
communication between fixed stations 
and between ship and shore stations 
increased rapidly, so that by 1912 
there were in operation by the Army 
36 fixed stations and 26 ship stations, 
the latter distributed as follows: 14 
transports, 3 cable ships, and 9 Coast 
Artillery tugs. The fixed stations 
ranged in power from one to ten kilo- 
watts and were located in the United 
States, Alaska, Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

At the present time the Army is 
operating a total of 208 radio stations, 
107 of which are fixed stations located 
at Army establishments throughout the 
United States, the foreign departments 
and China. Thirty-three are fixed sta- 
tions of the Alaskan Communication 
System maintained by the Army. 
Sixty-eight are ship stations. The 
Army carries on practically all types 
of radio communication over the cir- 
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cuits established by means of these 
stations, including point to point, ship 
to shore, ground to plane, intership and 
interplane communication. Army sta- 


tions are equipped to operate on low, 
intermediate or high frequency, depend- 
ing on the length and type of circuits 
established. 


Army DreveLopMENT or Rapio 
CoMMUNICATION 


These Army radio stations not only 
provide means of essential communica- 
tion between Army posts including 
channels of command throughout the 
Army, but they serve as a laboratory 
in which radio equipment, personnel 
and methods of procedure may be 
tested and improved. It has also oc- 
curred on a number of occasions when 
interruption of wire communication 
resulted from floods, storms, or other 
unusual phenomena, that Army radio 
circuits have supplied the much needed 
communication facilities. Within the 
past year or two such essential service 
has been rendered in the region of the 
lower Mississippi, Omaha, New Eng- 
land and in Florida. Army radio cir- 
cuits are also made available to other 
Government departments. It is es- 
timated that approximately 40 per cent 
of the traffic handled on these circuits 
originate in other departments of the 
Government. 

From the earliest time the Army has 
been a pioneer in the development of 
radio as a means of communication, and 
more especially in the development of 
radio equipment for use by military 
forces in the field. The design of field 
radio equipment is complicated by the 
fact that such equipment must be 
portable, the more easily portable the 
better. It was not until 1906 that the 
first successful field radio equipment 
was built. Two types of portable sta- 
tions were designed: a wagon set and a 
pack set that could be carried on three 
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animals. By 1908 the Army was well 
supplied with these radio sets and had 
tested them under actual combat con- 
ditions in Cuba and in the Philippine 
Islands. These first portable sets were 
of the induction coil type. They were 
soon abandoned for quenched gap 
spark sets operated by 500-cycle alter- 
nators. The spark type of installation 
was adopted in 1911. The pack and 
wagon sets continued to be the two 
types of portable Army radio equip- 
ment until our entry into the World 
War. 

During the World War there was in- 
tensive development along all lines 
that appeared to make for the success 
of armies in the field. Radio was not 
overlooked in this development. The 
armies of all powers involved, our own 
included, were quick to recognize its 
value and to expend funds and energy 
lavishly in scientific radio research. 
One of the biggest improvements 
which resulted was the design of more 
sensitive receivers by using vacuum 
tube detectors and amplifiers. Another 
was the development of the transmit- 
ting vacuum tube and the design of 
vacuum tube transmitters. The two 
types of portable equipment hereto- 
fore employed by the Army were no 
longer adequate, either from a tactical 
point of view or as radio apparatus. 
The tactical use of radio lead to the 
equipment of smaller tactical units 
with low-powered, short-range sets, the 
next larger units were given sets some- 
what higher powered and longer range 
and so on. Radio for aircraft was de- 
signed and came into general use. 
The need for many types of radio sets 
became apparent. 


LaBoratory Work 


The research organization set up by | 
the Army during the war included — 
radio laboratories at Camp Alfred Vail, 
now Fort Monmouth, N. J 
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Corps deci at the Bureau of 
Standards, and the laboratories and 
Field Test Section of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. The work of 
these laboratories was, of course, sup- 
plemented by commercial companies 
working under contract. A _ rather 
comprehensive program of research and 
development was carried out by this 
organization. Many improvements 
were made to available radio equip- 
ment and much new equipment was 
designed. The Armistice found us 
near the completion of the program 
which included a series of radio sets 
specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of our Army. The time was so 
short, however, that very little of this 
new equipment had at that time been 
produced and placed in the hands of 
troops. 

During the demobilization period, 
research and development work in 
radio as well as along other lines prac- 
tically ceased. The war experience 
had, however, clearly demonstrated 
the possibilities of radio as a means of 
communication between headquarters 
in the field as well as the need for con- 
tinued research and development in 
order to keep pace with progress in the 
radio art. 

The design of radio equipment for 
use by troops in the field presents prob- 
lems very different from those encoun- 
tered in the design of fixed station or 
ship radio equipment. The require- 
ments of portability, ruggedness, power 
and range limitations, are peculiar to 
their military use. This, together with 
the fact that the amount of such equip- 
ment needed by the Army in time of 
peace is small from the point of view of 
commercial production, hardly justi- 
fies commercial companies in volun- 
tarily undertaking the design and de- 
velopment of such equipment. It 
seemed wise, therefore, to continue the 
Signal Corps Radio Laboratory at Fort 
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Monmouth, N. J. In addition to the 
Fort Monmouth Laboratory, the Sig- 
nal Corps Aircraft Radio Laboratory 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, has 
been organized especially for the design 
of radio equipment for use on and by 
aircraft. This laboratory has been lo. 
cated at Wright Field because of the 
facilities afforded there for the testing 
of new equipment. An important ad- 
junct of the Signal Corps Aircraft 
Radio Laboratory is its flying labora- 
tory. The flying laboratory is installed 
in a three-motored cabin plane which 
affords plenty of space for flight tests of 
experimental layouts of all types of 
radio and auxiliary equipment needed 
on planes. 

These laboratories make a continu- 
ous study of all radio equipment in use 
in the Army with a view to its improve- 
ment as the art progresses, in addition 
to keeping efficient modern radio 
equipment in the hands of troops. 
Much of the results of radio develop- 
ment in the Army is available for civil 
or commercial use. An 1g these by- 
products of military radio develop- 
ment, two or three may be mentioned 
as indicative of the value of the re- 
search work done by the Signal Corps 
of the Army to the radio art in general. 
During the war development was begun 
on a very light portable high frequency 
radio set for use by lower units in the 
field. The development of this set was 
soon successfully completed in the 
laboratory at Fort Monmouth and 
shortly afterwards put in the hands of 
troops. This is one of the first pieces 
of practical high frequency radio equip- 
ment working above 4,000 Kcs. This, 
together with the early work of Army 
radio personnel in the high frequency 
field, contributed greatly to the prog- 
ress of high frequency radio. Radio 
equipment for use on airplanes devel- 
oped by the Army has been given care- 
ful consideration both by the Depart- 
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ment of —o and by commercial 
companies as a basis for the equipment 
of planes flying the civil airways. The 
SCR-134, a combined telegraph and 
telephone transmitting and receiving 
set, has been found especially adapta- 
ble to commercial use. 

The equi-signal radio beacons in- 
stalled by the Signal Corps of the Army 
at Crissy Field and in the Hawaiian 
Islands were placed at the service of the 
participants in the Dole flight from 
San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands 
and were employed by Mr. Goebel 
throughout his flight. It is an interest- 
ing fact that of the two planes com- 
pleting the course, the slower plane 
following the great circle course marked 
by the Army beacon was the first to 
reach the Hawaiian Islands. This type 
of beacon is the result of a number of 
years’ research and development work 
in the Signal Corps Aircraft Radio 
Laboratories at McCook and at Wright 
Fields near Dayton, Ohio. The De- 


partment of Commerce has had a 
number of these Signal Corps radio 
beacons built and installed on commer- 
cial airways as aids to air navigation. 
Other illustrations might be given of 
how the results of radio research and 
development by the Army have been 
made available for civil and commer- 
cial use. 

Much improvement in radio equip- 
ment and method of operation still re- 
mains to be made in order to get maxi- 
mum communication efficiency in the 
use of the radio spectrum. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Signal Corps of the Army 
is continuing to maintain and improve 
its research and engineering laboratory 
facilities. The fact that many of the 
problems involved are physical rather 
than engineering has lead to the recent 
establishment of a physical research 
section in the laboratories. The effect 
of the work of this section in the gen- 
eral laboratory output is mak- 
ing itself felt. 
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Naval radio functions under the 


By Caprarn S. C. 


Nav al in ‘Pee ant 


United States Navy, Director of Naval Communications; Technical Advisor to the Ameri 


Delegation to the International Radiotelegraph Conference of 1927 


| handling the subject I will divide 
the article into two parts. The 
first will be a brief discussion of the 
application of radio to the Navy. 
In this part the treatment will be based 
on the United States Navy, although 
it can be understood that in its essen- 
tials it applies to any navy. The 
second part will contain a review of 
international law as it exists with re- 


spect to radio. 


FuNncrTIONS AND SERVICE 


Naval Communication Service. Its 
activities are cojrdinated with those of 
other departments of the Government 
by the Interdepartment Radio Ad- 
visory Board and conform to the Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Convention of 
1927, of which the United States is a 
member. In this connection I draw 
attention to Article 22 of this Conven- 
tion. This article allows the con- 
tracting governments 

entire liberty regarding radio installations 
not covered in Article 1, and especially 
with reference to Naval and Military in- 
stallations. 

The article directs compliance, in so 
far as practicable, with regard to help 
in cases of distress, and regarding types 
of waves and frequencies to be used and 
measures to prevent interference. It 
will be seen that the convention recog- 
nized the importance of radio to the 
national defense and did not attempt to 
regulate its use for this purpose. 

The Naval Communication Service 
carries out the Navy’s communication 
policies: 

1 Lt. A. T. Sprague, U.S. Navy, assisted in the 
preparation of the present article. Ld 


(a) To maintain and operate a nav 
communic.::ion system based 
on the requirements of the 
forces afloat ia a campaign in 
either or both oceans. 

(b) To provide adequate radio com- 
munication facilities to mari- 

ners along the United States 

coasts where privately-owned 
facilities are not made avail- 
able. 

(c) To promote harmony and co- 

@peration between naval radio 

systems and all other radio 

ss systems, and to define the 
areas of their activities. 

(d) To watch and guard the radio 
and cable interests of the 
United States. 

(e) To provide and operate radio- 
compass stations as required. 

(f) To develop and codrdinate all 

ss systems and methods of com- 

munication required for battle 
efficiency. 

(g) To dev elop within the fleet, the 
uses of all forms of communi- 
cation required for battle effi- 
ciency. 

(h) To use the naval radio communi- 
cation system in time of peace 
to assist in the development of 
American interests abroad. — 


The supply of material satisfactory 
to meet the Navy’s requirements is a 
complex and difficult technical problem. 
Intrafleet communication demands the 
simultaneous use aboard ship of several 
frequencies. High powers must be 
handled with limited antenna char- 
acteristics available. Ashore, the power 
needs and necessity of avoiding inter- 
ference with other services make an 
equal demand on apparatus. To ob- 
tain material to meet its requirements 
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the United States Navy has always companies do not offer adequate serv- 
been in the forefront of radio research ice. This includes maintenance of 
and has contributed greatly to the their facilities at points where service 
= progress of the art. It has maintained would otherwise be unavailable. 
its own laboratories and has cojperated 5. Maintenance of radio compass on 
to the greatest extent with commercial our seacoasts, the facilities of which are 
ral research. , extended gratuitously to all shipping. 
ed The extremely high standards set by 6. Use of transpacific circuit by 
he naval specifications for material have press associations, etc., for press dis- 
m in themselves aided progress in design, patches to Hawaii and Far East. 
and the rapid progress made in the 
cf radio art in the last few years has been CoMMISSION OF JURISTS 
2 in no small part due to development At the Conference on the Limitation 
od work in fulfillment of these specifica- of Armaments at Washington, the 
il. tions. powers then represented adopted a 
Organization within the fleet and _ resolution for the appointment of a 
O- equipment aboard ship is maintained commission representing the United 
lo and operated in time of peace adequate States, Great Britain, France, Italy 
10 for war-time needs. The shore estab- and Japan to consider: 
7 lishment maintained is adequate for (a) Do existing rules of international 
0 peace-time needs, and contemplates that law adequately cover new 
e the Navy assumes control of such methods of attack or defence 
non-military R/T stations as may be “he resulting from the introduc- 
> allocated to it by the President to tion or development, since the 
{ augment its facilities for war. Such Hague Conference of 1907, of 
ll was the case during the World War new agencies of warfare? 
\- when the Army and the Navy assumed (b) If not so, what changes in the 
le control over all R/T stations during the existing rules ought to be 
Mention has been made above with pare 
: regard to the main function of the 
peace-time Navy—preparation for war. The above commission met at the 
® This is a purely military function and is Hague 1922-1928. At the unanimous 
e prosecuted to the limits of the Navy’s invitation of these powers, the Govern- 
f ability. In addition to this, a very ment of the Netherlands was invited to 
considerable service is rendered by participate and accepted. 
naval radio to other departments of the This commission of jurists adopted 
y Government and to the country at as a part of its work a set of rules for 
n large, in addition to the indirect bene- the control of radio in time of war. 
" fits conferred by progress in technical In its deliberations, due consideration 
C development: was given to existing pacts in which 
] 1. Use by other departments of the the control of radiotelegraph was men- 
p Government of Naval Communication tioned. Among them were: 
. Service for transaction of Government 1. Land War Neutrality Convention 
r business. wr —No. V of 1907. 
. 2. Time signals, 2. Convention for the Adoption of 
! 8. Weather broadcast to all ships. the Geneva Convention. 
. 4. Use of Navy shore stations by 8. Convention Covering Neutral 
; commercial shipping where private Rights and Duties—No. XIII of 1907. 
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Bie 4. Declaration of London, 1909. 

Convention of Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1914. 
The rules recommended follow: ae 


Article 1. In time of war the work- 

_ ing of radio stations shall continue to be 

organized, as far as possible, in such 

manner as not to disturb the services 

aa _ of other radio stations. This provision 

_ does not apply as between the radio 
_ Stations of opposing belligerents. 

Article 2. Belligerent and neutral 

_ powers may regulate or prohibit the 

operation of radio stations within their 

jurisdiction. 

Article 3. The erection or operation 
by a belligerent Power or its agents of 
radio stations within neutral juris- 
diction constitutes a violation of neu- 
trality on the part of such belligerent 
as well as on the part of the neutral 
Power which permits the erection or 
operation of such stations. 

Article 4. A neutral Power is not 
called upon to restrict or prohibit the 
use of radio stations which are located 
within its jurisdiction, except so far as 
may be necessary to prevent the trans- 
mission of information destined for a 
belligerent concerning military forces 
or military operations and except as 
prescribed by Article 5 

All restrictive or prohibitive meas- 
ures taken by a neutral Power shall be 
applied impartially by it to the bellig- 
erents. 

Article 5. Belligerent mobile radio 
stations are bound within the juris- 
diction of a neutral state to abstain 
from all use of their radio apparatus. 
Neutral governments are bound to 
employ the means at their disposal to 
prevent such use. 

Article 6. 1. The transmission by 
radio by a vessel or an aircraft, whether 
enemy or neutral, when on or over the 
high seas of military intelligence for the 
immediate use of a belligerent is to be 
deemed a hostile act and will render the 
vessel or aircraft liable to be fired on. 

2. A neutral vessel or neutral air- 
craft which transmits, when on or over 
the high seas, information destined for 
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a belligerent concerning military open. 
tions or military forces shall be liable to 


_ capture. The Prize Court may con- 
-demn the vessel or aircraft if it con- 


sidered that the circumstances justify 
condemnation. 

3. Liability to capture of a neutral 
vessel or aircraft on account of the acts 
referred to in paragraphs (1) and (2) is 
not extinguished by the conclusion of 
the voyage or flight on which the vessel 
or aircraft was engaged at the time, but 
shall subsist for a period of one year 
after the act complained of. 

Article 7. In case a_ belligerent 
commanding officer considers that the 
success of the operation in which he is 
engaged may be prejudiced by the 
presence of vessels or aircraft equipped 
with radio installations in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his armed forces or by 
the use of such installations therein he 
may order neutral vessels or neutral 
aircraft on or over the high seas: 

1. To alter their course to such an 
extent as will be necessary to prevent 
their approaching the armed forces 
operating under his command. 

2. Not to make use of their radio- 
transmitting apparatus while in the 
immediate vicinity of such forces. 

3. A neutral vessel or neutral air- 
craft, which does not conform to such 
direction of which it has had notice, 
exposes itself to the risk of being fired 
upon. It will also be liable to capture, 
and may be condemned if the Prize 
Court considers that the circumstances 
justify condemnation. 

Article 8. Neutral mobile radio 
stations shall refrain from keeping any 
record of radio messages received from 
belligerent military radio stations, 
unless such messages are addressed to 
themselves. 

Violation of this rule will justify the 
removal by the belligerent of the rec- 
ords of such intercepted messages. 

Article 9. Belligerents are under 
obligation to comply with the provi- 
sions of international conventions in 
regard to distress signals and distress 
messages so far as their military 
operations permit. 
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Article 10. The perversion of radio 
distress signals and distress messages 
prescribed by international conventions 
to other than their normal and legiti- 
mate purposes constitutes a violation 
of the laws of war and renders the per- 
petrators personally responsible under 
international law. 

Article 11. Acts not otherwise con- 
stituting espionage are not espionage 
by reason of their involving violation 
of these rules. 

Article 12. Radio operators incur 
no personal responsibility from the 
mere fact of carrying out the orders 
which they receive in the performance 
of their duties as operators. 

The background of these rules will be 

discussed briefly and their influence 


shown: 


Article 1. Article 10 of the Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Convention of 
1927 provides that the operation of 
radiotelegraph stations must be or- 
ganized, in so far as possible, not to 
disturb service of other stations. Arti- 
cle 1 makes this applicable during time 
of war except between belligerents. 

Article 2. This article similarly 
extends Article 15 of the 1927 Conven- 
tion to time of war. 

Article 3. An adaptation of Articles 
8 and 5 of the Land Warfare Neutrality 
Convention. It is to be noted that the 
neutral state is bound to use the means 
at its disposal to prevent breach of 
neutrality under the article. 

Article 4. Covers the same ground 
as Articles 8 and 9 of Land War Neu- 
trality Convention, adding to the 
neutral the duty of prevention of trans- 
mission by radiotelegraph of informa- 
tion destined for belligerents covering 
military forces or military operations. 

Neutral restriction to be applied to 
all belligerents impartially. This arti- 
cle does not render necessary a censor- 
ship in every neutral country during 
every war. The character of the war 
and the position of neutral may render 
this unnecessary. However, a neutral 
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government is bound to use the means 
at its disposal adequately to comply 
with this article. 

Article 5 in enacting a continuation 
during war is in harmony with the Con- 
vention Concerning Rights and Duties 
of Neutral Powers in Maritime Warfare. 

Many of the Powers, notably those 
represented on the Commission of 
Jurists, prohibit use of radiotelegraph 
on vessels within their jurisdiction. 

Article 6. The transmission of mili- 
tary intelligence for the benefit of a 
belligerent constitutes an active partic- 
ipation in hostilities and, therefore, 
merchant vessels or aircraft in so doing 
immediately lose their non-combatant 
status and its immunities. Members 
of crew or passengers, if implicated, are 
regarded as having committed an act 
in violation of the laws of war. 

Extending the liability of capture 
beyond the immediate voyage and for a 
period of a year takes into account the 
time necessary in some cases to estab- 
lish a case, such as the examination of 
message logs of a great many vessels or 
aircraft. 

It will be noted that this article 
imposes no obligation on the neutral 
government inasmuch as its control 
over a mobile station on the high seas is 
not immediate. 

Article 7. This article essentially 
supplements Article 6. In addition to 
any question of the acquisition by the 
enemy of information, the use of their 
radiotelegraph by merchant ships or 
aircraft might well be a great embar- 
rassment to a fleet commander because 
of the interference occasioned his com- 
munications. He is, therefore, given 
power to warn merchant vessels and 
private aircraft away from the scene or 
to impose radiotelegraph silence if they 
are within the theatre of operations. 

This article presupposes the actual 
presence of naval or aerial force en- 
gaged in operations and intends that 
the powers given be limited to the 
actual duration of operations. Powers | 
herein granted are not applicable to 
widely extended zones. 


The terms in which this article, wd 
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— Articles 6 and 8, is drafted would 
_-—- ¢over neutral public vessels or aircraft. 
No intention to encroach upon the 
rights of neutral states isimplied. It is 
_ assumed no such neutral public vessels 
_ would attempt to interfere with the 
operations of a belligerent. 
Article 8. This article is aimed to 
_ avoid the eventuality of one bellig- 
erent acquiring information by findin 
in the radio log of a neutral vesse 
copies of the other belligerent’s dis- 
patches. 
_ _ Examination of that portion of the 
Ay, offender’s log would attract attention 
the offender’s administrative agent 
to his violation of this article. 
Articles 9 and 10. These articles are 
self-explanatory. 
Article 11. The purpose of this 
article is to show clearly that the ques- 


: 3h tion of whether an act in violation of 
these rules is also espionage cannot be 
4% ea, answered except by reference to those 
provisions of international law defining 
espionage. 
— Article 12. This article was included 
to clarify the position of the actual 
operator and not render him liable for 
acts committed in execution of orders 
his superiors. 
The Land Warfare Regulations and 
Naval Bombardment Convention of 
; 1907 permit the bombardment of 
& radio stations by land or naval 


py forces. Also the Land Warfare Regu- 
-_ Jations authorize the seizure by a bellig- 
erent in occupation of enemy territory 

of coastal radiotelegraph stations, even 
if privately owned. 

The report of this commission has 
not been adopted by the participating 
governments and so cannot be said to 

an international agreement. The 


‘ 
& 


maintain. 


trend of international thought is, how- 
ever, clearly shown by the report and 
belligerents’ conduct in future hos. 
tilities will probably be along these 
lines. As has been stated, many of 
the above articles restate existing 
agreements which bind the contracting 
parties. 

With regard to Articles 6 and 7, 
which are of principal interest to a 
naval commander, it may be assumed 
that upon occasion the naval com- 
mander will consider himself duty 
bound for the success of his mission to 
assume control over his theatre of 
operations in such manner as to insure 
that the action or presence of other 
vessels does not jeopardize his mission. 
Secrecy of movement, and composition 
of force will always be a necessity in 
the naval campaign. Yet on the high 
seas a fleet may be subject to frequent 
observation by commercial shipping. 
There can be no question as to a bellig- 
erent’s right to immediate and effec- 
tive action to protect his interest 
against unneutral service by such 
observers. These articles outline the 
commission’s judgment as to effective 
action. Undoubtedly they will be a 
guide to the Powers in writing in- 
structions for the conduct of war, and 
will be essentially followed unless 
proved inadequate. It is the writer's 
opinion that Article 7 offers the greatest 
safeguard to a fleet commander and 
that action similar to its provisions 
will be taken in most cases. - 
action is a safeguard against the 
possibility of unneutral use of such 
information as might be obtained by 
observation. It is this safeguard that 
the fleet commander desires and will 
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By G. STan.Ley 
Chief, Communications Section, Transportation Division, United States 
- Department of Commerce 


E hear considerable today about 

mergers, and as competition 
increases the tendency in practically all 
lines appears to be toward that end. 
The year 1928 was an unusually active 
one in this respect, probably more so 
than any preceding year, such fusions 
running the gamut of virtually all 
lines of human endeavor. Public utili- 
ties, particularly telephone, telegraph, 
cable and radio companies, have not 
escaped the fever, as is testified by the 
recent merger of communications com- 
panies in both America and England. 
It was these combines which set both 
sides of the Atlantic agog with rumors, 
and precipitated considerable discus- 
sion regarding the probable effect of 
these mergers upon world communica- 
tions, and their admitted importance in 
the control of international communi- 
cation, both radio and cable. 

In many countries, the internal tele- 
graph services are operated as Govern- 
ment monopolies, international services 
usually being operated by private 
companies through concessions, al- 
though in some cases the Governments 
also operate and control services ex- 
tending beyond their frontiers. With 
the aid of Government subsidies total- 
ing well over $10,000,000 England has 
dominated the field of submarine 
cables from their very inception. The 
United States, on the other hand, has al- 
ways been averse to Government owner- 
ship and operation of communications 
facilities and to granting them subsidies. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Although our privately owned cable 
systems are as well operated as the 
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The Control of International Radio Communication ~ 


British, and equally as efficient, they 
are not as extensive. With the advent 
of radio, however, the center of influ- 
ence in world communications has 
gradually shifted from the Old World 
to the New. In no country in the 
world has radio made such remarkable 
strides as it has in the United States, 
where in the past five years it has 
possibly made more progress than 
other branches of science have attained 
in twice that span. 

The countries dominating the inter- 
national radio channels of the world 
today are the United States, England, 
Germany, and France, with a struggle 
for supremacy imminent which, ac- 
cording to some writers, may, in its 
own sphere of action, rival the great 
struggles for commercial expansion 
during the mercantilistic era. Long- 
distance wireless communication is pre- 
ponderantly in the hands of four com- 
panies: the Radio Corporation of 
America; the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, Ltd. (British); the 
Cie. Generale de Telegraphie Sans Fil 
(French); and the Gesellschaft fur 
Drahtlose Telegraphie (German), usu- 
ally referred to as ““Transradio A. G.”’ 
These companies have formed what is 
known as the Commercial Radio Inter- 
national Committee, generally known 
as the “A. E. F. G. Consortium,” 
which provides for the interchange of 
patents and the allotment of spheres of 
exploitation. Under this agreement, 
radio companies have been formed in 
various countries of South America and 
stations are now in operation at Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, and 
Santiago in Chile, with additional sta- 
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tions soon to 7 opened in other im- 

portant Brazilian cities. 

‘The United States has attained an 
exceptional position in the history of 
3 ox nations. Our total foreign trade has 
+y.. _ more than doubled since 1913, the 
figureforthat yearbeing +4, 277,000,000, 
e Ee while i in 1927 it amounted to slightly 
more than $9,000,000,000. This ex- 
he ‘pansion in overseas trade required a 
corresponding expansion in the chan- 
for international communications. 
Adequate and reliable communications 
facilities are as essential to the conduct 
_ Of foreign trade as are ships and banks, 
and if our exporters were to retain the 
markets gained it was apparent that 
_ American communications should be 
expanded. 

Prior to the war, the application of 
radiotelegraphy had been confined 
largely to ship-to-shore and _'shore- 
to-ship (marine) services, and the 
stations operating transoceanic com- 
mercial services could be literally 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Radio, which had been developed 
into such an important medium of 
communication under pressure of the 
exigencies of war, was looked upon as a 
possible solution for carrying the heavy 
increase in overseas telegraph traffic. 
It was a question which deeply con- 
cerned certain officials of the American 
Government, who visualized the great 
importance and need for a system of 
overseas radio communication owned 
and operated by American companies, 
and which would to a certain extent 
perhaps offset the dominating in- 
fluence of Great Britain over submarine 

cables. 


Overseas Rapio ComMUNICATION 


How was this to be accomplished? 
In 1901 there had been formed the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of America, which was really a branch 
of the British Marconi Company. 


By 1903 it had opened what was in- 
tended to be a transoceanic station 
at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and al- 
though some traffic was handled it was 
not powerful enough for work of this 
nature and was accordingly used for 
marine service. 

The first practical transatlantic com- 
mercial radio service was the British 
circuit opened the latter part of 1907 
between Clifdon, Ireland, and Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia, the majority of 
traffic over which consisted of press 
material destined for a group of New 
York newspapers. This circuit con- 
tinued in operation until August, 1909, 
when fire destroyed the Glace Bay 
station, but it was rebuilt and service 
resumed the following year. 

The first transatlantic circuit be- 
tween New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and Carnarvon in Wales was almost 
ready for operation at the outbreak of 
the war, when all existing stations of 
the American Marconi Company, as 
well as those under construction, were 
placed under the supervision of the 
United States Navy, and were not 
returned to the company until Feb- 
ruary, 1919. American electrical com- 
panies and engineers had made notable 
contributions to the radio art during 
the war, chief among which was the 
Alexanderson high-frequency altern- 
ator. But at the close of hostilities 
there was no American organization 
that could utilize these developments, 
and since the high-frequency alternator 
represented a large capital outlay, 
there loomed the possibility of its 
being used exclusively by a foreign 
company. 

At this stage there came upon the 
scene two officials of our Government 
who had already done much for the 
cause of radio. They were the late 
Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, Director of 
Naval Communications, and Captain 
S. C. Hooper, present encumbent of 
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that office. So ably did these gentle- 
men plead their case before representa- 
tives of the General Electric Company 
on April 5, 1919, that negotiations for 
the sale of the Alexanderson alternator 
to foreign interests were cancelled. 
The opportunity existed for the United 
States to develop under private enter- 
prise a transoceanic system of radio 
communication. At the suggestion of 
Admiral Bullard and Captain Hooper, 
Owen D. Young took upon himself the 
responsibility which led to the forma- 
tion of the Radio Corporation of 
America in December, 1919. The new 
company promptly acquired the prop- 
erty and rights of the American Mar- 
coni Company and entered into traffic 
agreements with British, French and 
German companies. 

In March, 1920, the newly formed 
Radio Corporation of America in- 
augurated commercial service between 
New York and London, and by 1921 
it had established circuits with Nor- 
way, Germany, France, and through 
Hawaii, with Japan. Additional cir- 
cuits to other countries increased 
rapidly, as a consequence of which 
there are at least as many commercial 
transoceanic radio services extending 
from the United States today as radiate 
from any other country, representing 
station investments in excess of $20,- 
000,000. We are in daily touch—one 
might say constantly—by radio with 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dutch East Indies, Dutch Guiana, 
Dutch West Indies, England, France, 
French Indo-China, Germany, Hawaii, 
Italy, Liberia, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, Porto 
Rico, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Venezuela. Additional circuits are pro- 
jected for communication with Czecho- 
slovakia, Mexico, New Zealand, Rus- 
sia, South Africa, Spain, Switzerland, 
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It was the practical development and 
consequent application of short-wave 
transmission and reception that rev- 
olutionized the art of long distance 
radio communication. As early as 
1910, the British had considered plans 
for a chain of radio stations linking the 
empire, but little had been accom- 
plished. In July, 1924, the British 
Marconi Company concluded an agree- 
ment with the British Post Office for 
the erection of beam stations for direct 
communication with the Dominions 
and India, the rates to be lower than 
the cable rates, except between Eng- 
land and Canada. By the end of 1927 
two-way beam communication was in 
existence between England and Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa, and 
India, and during 1928 a circuit was 
opened between Canada and Australia. 

Aided by a schedule of lower rates, 
the system is now handling in excess of 
35,000,000 paid words annually, and 
has cut heavily into the traffic of the 
British cable companies. The British 
cable companies are, of course, pri- 
vately owned and operated, whereas 
the beam stations in England are 
owned and operated by the British 
Post Office. It was a case of a Govern- 
ment-owned and operated radio system 
competing not only with the private 
cable companies, but with the State- 
owned cables of the Pacific Cable 
Board and the two Imperial cables 
across the Atlantic owned and operated 
by the British Post Office. The result 
was inevitable. Cable stocks depre- 
ciated and the revenues of the cable 
companies declined. The financal posi- 
tion of the British cable companies, 
however, with reserves amounting to 
over £20,000,000, was so strong that 
they could, had they been so inclined, 
under-cut any rates the wireless serv- 
ices might establish, but rather than 
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do that to go into 
-voluntary liquidation, and so notified 
_ His Majesty’s Government. 


But it was not alone the competition 


3 between British radio and cable serv- 
_ iees that led to the fusion of these 
interests. 


Great Britain feared the 
commanding lead which other countries 
had assumed in radio and considered it 
a challenge to British cable supremacy. 
Then, of course, there was the threat of 
the cable companies to dispose of their 
assets, a course which if pursued was 
fraught with the grave danger of 
foreign interests gaining control of the 
British cable system, or at least certain 
units of that system. In addition, 
there are many parts of the empire 
which are not served by radio, and as 
existing radio services are at times 
subject to fading, it was desirable that 
Britain retain control of its cables. 

An Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference, composed of representa- 
tives of the various Governments of the 
British Empire, accordingly convened 
in January, 1928, “To examine the 
situation which has arisen as a result 
of the competition of the Beam Wireless 
with the Cable Services, to report 
thereon and to make recommendations 
with a view to a common policy being 
adopted by the various Governments 
concerned.”’ Coincident with the meet- 
ings of this conference, representatives 
of the British cable and radio companies 
conducted negotiations, and on March 
15, 1928, the Eastern and associated 
cable companies and the Marconi 
Company jointly announced a pro- 
visional merger, involving a total 
capitalization of £58, 700,000. oa 


MERGER 


The combine of British cable and 
radio interests will become effective 
April 1, 1929, if ratified by Parliament, 
and there seems to be every indication 
that the necessary ratification will be 
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forthcoming. From the merger com- 
pany there will be formed a communij- 
cations company with a capital not to 
exceed £30,000,000 at its inception, 
The formation of this company is made 
necessary by reason of the fact that 
both the cable and radio groups have 
large investments and manufacturing 
interests not directly concerned with 
communication activities, and the sole 
function of the communications com- 
pany, therefore, will be the operation of 
communication services. The salient 
points of this fusion may be summed up 
as follows: 

The communications company will 
acquire the two imperial cables across 
the Atlantic, now operated by the 
British Post Office—at a deficit; the 
cables of the Pacific Cable Board con- 
necting Canada with New Zealand and 
Australia, a route which when linked 
with the two Atlantic cables mentioned 
above and Canadian land lines, provides 
an all-British system, no part of which 
passes through foreign territory; the 
West Indian cable and wireless system, 
operated by the Pacific Cable Board; 
and the lease for 25 years of the profit- 
able beam radio circuits of the Post 
Office, at an annual rental of £250,000 
in addition to other monetary con- 
siderations. 

Astandard net revenue of £1,865,000, 
exclusive of non-telegraphic investment 
revenue, will be fixed to the purposes 
of the communications company. Half 
of any excess revenue will go to the 
communications company and _ the 
other half will be devoted to reduction 
of rates. The board of directors of the 
merger company, the communications 
company, and the cable and Marconi 
companies will be the same, two of 
whom shall be approved by the Gov- 
ernment. Provision is made for an 
Advisory Committee, composed of 
representatives of the Governments 
who were parties to the Wireless and 
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Cable Conference. This committee 
shall be consulted by the communica- 
tions company about all questions of 
policy, including any alteration in rates. 
It is agreed that British control must 
be guaranteed; that the Governments 
may assume control of the cable and 
wireless systems during national emer- 
gencies; and that the army and navy 
are entitled to construct and operate 
cable and wireless stations for their 
own needs, but not for commercial 
The British Post Office may 
reserve the right to operate the exter- 
nal telephone services from Great 
Britain, but must agree with the 
communications company upon terms 
for utilizing company radio stations for 
telephone transmission and reception. 
Thus it will be seen that this combine 
or regulated monopoly will give a rapid, 
efficient and cheap telegraphic service 
to the British Empire, with the public 
adequately protected by an Advisory 
Committee. It insures the main- 
tenance of both cable and radio com- 
munication, and, most important of all 
from the standpoint of international 
communications, it will eliminate com- 
petition within the empire and provide 
a unified system for competing with 
foreign companies, and may conceiv- 
ably result in a reduction of rates. 


AMERICAN SysTEM 


What is the position of American 
communications in contrast with the 
new alignment soon to take effect in 
Britain, and how can the United States 
maintain its leadership in international 
communications? Within the past few 
years, through the medium of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, the 
United States has become the acknowl- 
edged leader in the field of international 
telephony. In the case of transatlantic 
telephony, for example, development 


work has been in progress by the latter 
company for nearly 15 years, resulting 
in the opening of commercial service in 
January, 1927. The former company, 
which was organized in 1920, with its 
cable, telegraph, wireless, telephone 
and manufacturing plants, connects, 
operates or manufactures in virtually 
all countries in the world. During 
1927 the company expanded tremen- 
dously and the consolidated net income 
of the system more than doubled that 
of 1926, the consolidated plant and 
property account increasing from $53,- 
000,000 to $99,000,000. 

The acquisition of telephone com- 
panies in Brazil, Chile, Argentina and 
Uruguay presaged in intensive develop- 
ment of telephone systems in South 
America, and was the forerunner of 
international telephone service between 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, which 
together with other achievements, such 
as the establishment of telephone 
service from Cuba and Mexico to the 
United States and Canada, has clearly 
established American telephone suprem- 
acy south of the Rio Grande. 
Through a Spanish subsidiary, a mod- 
ern telephone plant has been installed 
throughout Spain, which in October, 
1928, was linked with the transatlantic 
radiotelephone. Associated manufac- 
turing plants of the corporation are 
located in Antwerp, Peking, Buenos 
Aires, Paris, Tokyo, Oslo, Madrid, 
Milan, London, Sydney, Budapest, 
and Vienna. Their position was im- 
measurably strengthened in April, 
1927, when All America Cables, Inc., 
with its 27,000 miles of cables and land- 
lines serving Central and South America, 
merged with the International System. 

America partially met the British 
fusion of radio and cable interests when 
in March, 1928, the country was 


startled by the announcement that the 


International System had merged with 
the Mackay interests, which in 
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ownership or operation of over 36,000 


4 miles of cables connecting principally 
a the United States with Europe and the 
. Me Far East; the Postal Telegraph system 
serving the United States; and the 
hae Mackay Radio and Telegraph Com- 
7 ony pany which owns and operates a radio- 
telegraph service on the West Coast 
and intends to establish international 
ao radio communication with Europe and 
the Far East. 
‘The guiding spirit of American in- 
gl genuity made possible the transatlantic 
radiotelephone that now links the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, and 
Mexico, with many European countries. 
_ This service is established between the 
ie tr system of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in this country 
and the system of the British General 
Post Office in England. Extensions 
a “ion both terminals are made over the 
regular long-distance telephone circuits 
p? through the coperation of the respec- 
an _ tive telephone administratons of the 
= through which the circuits 
extend. The International Telephone 
ue and Telegraph Corporation has co- 
_ operated in the extension of the nal A 
_ to Cuba and Mexico on the American 
a side and to Spain on the European side. 


It is well to bear in mind that these 

two American companies, the American 

‘Telephone and Telegraph Company 
; and the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, are separate 
and distinct entities; the former being 
concerned with telephone systems in 
the United States, including the estab- 
lishment of foreign connections, while 
_ the latter is engaged in the operation of 
_ telephone properties in other countries 
and in the establishment of inter- 
national communication connections 
rather generally, including both cable 
telegraphy and radio circuits. Both 
companies are keenly interested in the 
development of international radio- 
telephone facilities. The International 
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Corporation has acquired a site near 
Paris where a large group of engineers 
are devoting their entire time to ex. 
perimental work in radio. With the 
stations and experimental laboratories 
of the Mackay Radio Company ayail. 
able, obtained when that company 
absorbed the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany of California, as well as the former 
Navy station at Sayville, L. L., asa 
nucleus, coupled with its extensive 
manufacturing plants abroad, it is only 
reasonable to assume that the Inter. 
national System will make a substantial 
contribution to the radio art, partic. 
ularly in its international application. 

The United States has the most 
efficient and highly developed tele. 
phone system of any nation in the 
world, due in large measure to the 
benefits derived from unified and in- 
telligent administration. In pondering 
this fact, it might be well to pause for 
a moment and reflect what this tele- 
phone service would be were it to con- 
sist of countless independent companies, 
each serving relatively small areas, with 
little or no codrdination between them. 
In fact, the history of communications 
in the United States is filled with 
instances of small and poorly organized 
companies which, for various reasons 
were unable to survive, and either 
expired or were acquired by others. 

Sentiment in the United States has 
always held that there must be com- 
petition, a policy that was affirmed in 
the Radio Act of 1927. Many now 
question whether this element of com- 
petition should remain and be made 
applicable to our system of interna- 
tional communications, especially im 
the light of present day developments 
in other countries. 


FuturRE EXPANSION 
Disregarding the United States and 
Great Britain for the moment, we find 
that virtually all countries of commer- 
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cial importance are endeavoring to 
effect direct radio communication with 
other countries. Germany and France 
have long had well-developed systems 
of radio communication now utilized 
for commercial work ard being ex- 
tended wherever possible. Communi- 
cation developments in the United 
States and Great Britain are being 
followed with interest, and it should 
not cause much surprise, therefore, if 
other countries should elect to combine 
their international radio and cable 
services, at present operated by private 
enterprise through concessions. 

With these facts in mind, it is hardly 
probable that American companies 
will undertake an extensive program of 
cable expansion that would result in a 
parity with the cable mileage of Great 
Britain. On the the other hand, there 
is every evidence that American cable 
companies will expand their systems. 
New cables will be laid, and as older 
ones become obsolete they will be 
replaced by cables of the most im- 
proved type, assuming such replace- 
ments to be justified. In 1924 the 
Western Union laid the first permalloy 
cable to the Azores, providing direct 
service to Italy and Germany, as well as 
giving American cable users a far better 
outlet to Spain and South Africa. A 
new permalloy cable was laid between 
the United States and Great Britain 
in 1926, and only within the past few 
months the Western Union completed 
the laying of 1,341 nautical miles of 
the most improved type of cable be- 
tween Newfoundland and the Azores, 
at a cost of approximately $1,800,000. 
From the foregoing it is apparent that 
cables have not become passé; in fact 
it is said that radio will not entirely 
supplant the submarine cable. 


SnHort WAVES 


The success attained in the use of 
short waves, however, has revolution- 
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ized long range wireless communication 
to such an extent that radio is now ina 
position where it can compete and is 
seriously competing with cables, as a 
competitor of which it has greatly 
stimulated the volume of international 
telegraphic correspondence. This is evi- 
dent when it is realized that the total 
radio traffic from and to the United 
States amounted to 38,000,000 paid 
words in 1927, as compared with only 
7,000,000 in 1920, cable correspondence 
showing proportionateincrease. Short- 
wave transmission in its present state 
of development, is subject to periods of 
fading; however, as it becomes con- 
stantly perfected and increasingly re- 
liable it seems destined to be a still 
greater force in world communications. 

The rapidity with which the nations 
of the world are allocating short waves 
is a barometer of the growing impor- 
tance attached to this method of com- 
munication. So rapid is the radio art 
moving that no one can prophesy what 
the future of radio communication 
will be. 

Professor Michael I. Pupin, of Co- 
lumbia University, one of America’s 
foremost inventors in the electrical 
field and inventor of the Pupin loading 
coil which made long-distance tele- 
phony possible, in discussing the rela- 
tion between cable and wireless com- 
munication, is quoted as follows by 
the New York Times of February 19, 
1928: ¢ 

Competition is a splendid thing, but if the 
two competing methods of communication — 
are used in a way to wreck one another, that 
competition would be a bad thing. Why 
should two individuals whose virtues sup- 
plement each other be enemies? The two 
methods of communication are natural 
friends and should act in concert. Codpera- 
tion between wireless and wires will be 
advocated by every sensible man. The 
best engineers in Europe recognize the 


limitations of each method and recognize 
also that these limitations practically pe 
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appear when they are made to supplement 

one another. 
is well to remember that the 
initial cost of a transoceanic cable is 
high when compared with the initial 
cost of a radio link. This is partic- 
ularly true now that short wave beam 
and projector systems are available. 
Furthermore, the annual operating 
costs of a radio station are also some- 
what less than those of a modern sub- 
marine cable. According to some 
authorities, however, a purely economic 
comparison of the relative costs of 
radio and cable systems is not con- 
elusive because of the lesser reliability 
of radio circuits. It does seem clear, 
#s however, that for circuits required on 
some routes, considerations of economy 
will require the use of radio for a sub- 
| - stantial proportion of the total facilities. 


Co6PERATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


Many believe that Congress may 
remove certain features of the present 
- radio law and enact legislation per- 
_ mitting the merging of our wire and 
radio companies into one great con- 
solidation, in which the public would be 
protected by probably both Govern- 
representation and regulation. 
in the matter of rates. 

Only recently statements appeared 
ee in the press to the effect that officials of 

the Western Union and Radio Cor- 

poration were negotiating for a merger 
of the two companies. If this occurs, 
upon passage of necessary legislation 
permitting it, our international and 
domestic communications activities, 
excepting, of course, domestic tele- 
phones, will revolve around two large 
companies and thus retain that element 
of competition which would call for 
only a minimum of Government reg- 
ulation. By codperation they should 
be in a position to meet the competition 
which they will undoubtedly have to 
face from like interests abroad. seit. 


ink 
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therefore, it is essential that our com- 


On the other hand, there are those 
who believe, particularly with reference 
to international communications, that 
existing cable and radio companies jn} 
the United States should all be con. 
solidated into one organization under 
Government regulation, on the theory 
that if there are several companies in 
this country with which a foreign 
communications company has to deal it } 
will thus be in a position to play com- 
peting American companies against 
each other, whereas if our communi- 
cations activities were concentrated 
under one company a situation of that 
nature would not exist. Proponents 
of a unified system claim that it will 
substantially reduce overhead and 
operating costs, the benefits of which 
may be passed along to the public in 
the form of cheaper rates. They 
contend that although competition 
does result in a higher quality of service, 
in that each company constantly 
strives to surpass every other company, 
it has little or no effect upon tariffs. 
In other words, rates being equal, 
communication companies are com- 
peting solely on the basis of service, 
but under a regulated monopoly it is 
said that rates could be substantially 
reduced. 

The conception of a perfect system of 
modern communications is a radio and 
cable network so coirdinated that if 
transmission difficulties occur in one 
method traffic can be immediately 
routed by the other with no delay. 
Each perform services for which the 
other is unsuited and there should be 
close codjperation between them. 

As pointed out earlier, our foreign 
trade has reached enormous propor- 
tions. With the economic recovery of 
Europe, its increased production and 
purchasing power, it appears that the 
next few years will witness unusually 
keen rivalry in foreign commerce; 
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munications system, which are the very 
nerves of trade, be fortified to meet 
this situation. 

In an address delivered before the 
students of the Harvard Business 
School on April 23, 1928, General 
James G. Harbord, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, made 
the following pertinent statement: 


During its 150 years of existence, the 
United States has never had but one con- 
sistently maintained foreign policy, namely, 
the Monroe Doctrine. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, in more than a thousand 
years has probably had more than a thou- 
sand such policies. The British system of 
government seems far better adapted to a 
continuity of foreign policy than our own, 
which is not saying that our own system is 
not the bes’ in many other respects. 


In discussing the unification of cable 
and radio interests in Great Britain, 
General Harbord said: 


The American answer to this challenge 
can only be made by submitting the great 
communication companies, both cable and 
radio, to proper government regulation as 
to rates while exempting them from the 
operation of the anti-trust laws and per- 
mitting unification here and thus meeting 
the thrust of unification from abroad.  . 


In this connection, it is interesting 
to note an article that appeared in a 
leading London journal: 


America, the journal declares, referring 
to what it terms “a bold and magnificent 
policy, . . . has now carried out, through 
its commercial cable and wireless corpora- 
tions, far-reaching schemes for direct cable 
and wireless communication with every 
country in Europe, with Japan, and with the 
whole of the Far East. The American 
Government have had the wisdom, of 
course, to realize that, acting as a Govern- 
ment, they would have no chance of ac- 
quiring any position in the communication 
systems of other countries; but, acting 
through their financial and commercial 
organizations . . . they already have ac- 
quired a dominating position, and are 
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steadily increasing its strength. The-field 
of international communications is one in 
which it is hopeless for disorganized units 
. . . to compete against powerful com- 
binations under unified direction, and hav- 
ing at their disposal capital resources of 
fabulous amount and the best technical 
equipment in the world. 


Apropos of the question of inter- 
national competition, and more partic- 
ularly from the angle of an impending 
international “communication war,” 
there probably has been somewhat of a 
tendency towards exaggeration. There 
are many acreas throughout the world 
which still offer a fertile field for the 
improvement and development of com- 
munication facilities. The extension 
of services by a foreign company to the 
Far East, for instance, is likewise 
valuable to the American business 
man, because the development of cable 
or radio traffic in the sphere of one 
communication company adds to the 
business handled by other companies 
which interchange traffic with it with- 
out regard to the nationality or owner- 
ship of the companies interchanging 
traffic. There is no disputing the fact 
that competition does exist on certain 
routes, but as there develops greater 
intensification of industry and com- 
merce, together with improved trans- 
portation and communication facilities, 
it follows that there will be a resultant 
increase in the volume of cable and 
radio correspondence, and there seems 
to be no reason why cable and radio 
companies should not look forward to 
greater traffic in the future. 

Aside from the material aspects of a 
codrdinated or unified extensive system 
of communications befitting a nation of 
our prestige in international affairs, 
there is the all important consideration 
of national defense. The average citi- 
zen has no conception of the utility 
of radio to the military services. The 
need for an all American system of 
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- communications was never more ap- the Navy. And there is still nll 
- parent than upon our entry into the reason. News follows trade, and as 
war. As the conflict progressed, the the flow of news increases in proportion 
ay) ves situation became more acute, but was’ to trade expansion, we lay the founda- 
_ later alleviated to some extent by the _ tions for that breadth of understanding 
erection of the Bordeaux station and and goodwill which electrical communi- 
the development of other facilities by cation so ably engenders. 
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